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T    O 


'^    BENJAMIN    VAUGHAN,  Efq. 

Db AR  Sir, 

THESE  Lcdures  were  formerly  addreffed 
to  you  as  a  pupil  ^  and  I  (hall  think 
myfelf  happy  if  what  you  fay  you  heard  with 
pleafurc  formerly,  do  not  difappoint  you  now  ; 
which  IS  often  the  cafe  with  the  objeds  of  our 
''fond  admiration  in  younger  years.  Confidcr, 
however,  that  thefe  Ledures  were  not  intended 
for  proficients  but  ioxjiudents^  unfurniflied  with 
the  Very  rudiments  of  hiftorical  and  political 
knowledge,  and  that  you  attended  them  at  the 
age  of  iixteen. 

With  this  allowance,  it  may  give  you  plea- 

fure   (as  the  motto  from    my  favourite  Latin 

poet  exprejfles  it)  to  go  wer  the  ground  you  have 

formerly  trodden.     Remember,    then,    that  you 

are  now  to  read  for  dmufement^  and  not  for  />2- 

ftru6lwn\    and  I  fhall  be  happy  ^jtfjjl^fcenes] 

A  a  iV    l^hicl 
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which  I  may  bring  to  your  recoUedion  give  you 
as  much  fatisfadion  as  they  do, me.  Fori  never 
experience  greater,  than  when  I  find  young  men 
of  ability  formed  to  virtue,  and  ufefulnefs  in 
life,  under  my  inftrudions. 

My  obligations  to  your  father,  to  yourfelf, 
and  to  the  whole  of  your  large  and  refpedablc 
family,  will  always  be  a  fubjed  of  pleafing  re- 
coUedion  to  me  ;  and  this  is  a  circumftance  that 
greatly  heightens  the  fatisfadion  I  have  in  fub- 
fcribing  myfelf  on  this  occafion, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  afFedionate  Friend, 

J.    PRIESTLEY. 

BIRMINGHAM, 
Jan.  I,  1788. 
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AT  the  requeft  of  many  of  my  former  pupils,  I  now 
publifh  the  heads  of  the  Ledures  on  Hi/lory  and 
general  Policy^  which  I  compofed  for  their  ufe  when  I 
was  tutor  at  Warrington,  and  which  I  promifed  to,  do 
when  I  publifhed  my  EJfay  on  the  Jirji  principles  of  Go^ 
vernment.  I  prefix  to  them  an  EJpzy  on  a  courfe  of  It" 
beral  Education  for  civil  and  adive  Life^  which  has  been 
long  out  of  print,  and  which  will  no  more  accompany 
my  Mifcellaneous  Obfervations  relating  to  Education.  It  . 
will  be  very  evident  that  it  has  a  much  nearer  con- 
nexion with  thefe  leQures,  which  were  compofed  in 
purfuance  of  the  ideas  which  I  have  there  enlarged 
upon.  The  following  circumftance  gave  birth  to  them 
both. 

On  my  accepting  the  office  of  Tutor  in  the  Lan- 
guages and  Belles  Lettrcs  in  that  academy,  I  found 
that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  ftudenis  were  young 
gentlemen  defigned  for  civil  and  a&ive  life,  whereas 
the  courfe  of.ftudy,  as  in  all  other  places  of  liberal 
education,  was  almoft  intirely  adapted  to  the  learn 
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frofejfions  }  and  it  occurred  to  me  that,  befides  the  lec<t 
tures  which  they  had  been  ufed  to  attend,  other  cour- 
fes  might  be  introduced,  which  would  bring  them  ac- 
quainted with  fuch  branches  of  knowledge  as  would  be 
of  more  immediate  ufe  to  them  when  they  fhould 
come  into  life.  With  this  view  I  planned  and  com^ 
pofed  three  courfes,  one  on  hi/iory  in  general^  another 
on  the  hi/iory  of  England j  and  a  third  on  the  laws  and 
fon/iiiution  of  England^  fyllabufes  of  which  will  be 
feen  in  my  former  EJ/ay  on  Education^ 

The  publication  of  Blackjione's  Commentaries^  and 
of  Sullivan's  Law  LeStures^  have  made  it  unneceflary 
to  publifh  the  third  of  thefe  courfes,  and  Henrfs  hif^ 
iory  of  England  has  fuperfeded  the  fecond,  though 
my  plans  will  be  feen  to  be,  in  feveral  refped$,  more 
comprehenfive  than  theirs,  efpecially  than  that  of  Dr, 
Blackftpne.  But  no  publicatioi^  that  I  have  yet  feen 
will  probably  be  thought  to  fuperfede  the  leftures  con- 
tained in  this  volume.  For  befides  what  :relates  to 
hijiory^  I  endeavoured  to  bring  into  it  as  many  articles 
of  mifcellaneous  knonpledge  as  \  could,  in  order  to  en- 
large  the  minds  of  young  men,  and  to  give  them 
liberal  views  of  many  important  fubjeds,  and  fuch 
as  could  not  fp  well  be  brought  before  them  in  any 
other  courfe. 

So  far,  therefore,  was  I  from  endeavouring  to  keep 
ftriftly  to  the  title  which  I  firft  gave  thefe  le£hires, 
viz.  on  Hi/lory^  that  I  ftudied  to  exceed  thofe  bounds 
as  much  as,  with  any  propriety,  I  poffibly  could ; 
and  I  foon  found  that,  under  the  head  of  objeils  of 
(iftention  to  an  hi/iorian^  or  a  reader  of  hiftory^  I  could 
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ea£ly  bring  tfaa  very  impc»tant  fubjed  of  general  po^ 
Ucyj  cfT  an  account  of  thofe  things  which  principally 
contribute  to  render  the  great  Ibdeties  of  maiddnd 
^WJy  numerous,  and  fecure,  with  which  young  men 
c^  fortune^  cannot  be  too  well  acquainted.  The  rea- 
der muft  not,  however,  exptSt  u>  find  any  thing 
more  than  the  outline  of  this  branch  of  knowledge. 
For  general  principles  are  all  that  can  be  taught  at  a 
place  of  education.  The  details  of  things  muft  be  left 
to  men's  refearches  afterwards.  Through  the  whole  I 
hope  I  have  kq)t  in  mind,  that  the  moft  important 
objeft  of  education  is  to  form  the  minds  of  youth  to 
virtue ;  and  therefore  I  have  made  a  point  of  omitting 
no  fiur  opportunity  of  introducing  fuch  obfervations 
and  refledions  as  appear  to  me  to  have  that  tenden* 
cy,  efpecially  at  the  beginning  and  the  clofe  of  the 
courie. 


I  m^ft  alfo  remind  the  reader,  that  all  he  is  to  ex<^ 
pe&  from  thefe  ledures  is  a  judicious  feleftion,  and 
arrangement,  of  the  knowledge  that  was  to  be  col- 
ledled  from  books  which  were  extant  at  the  time  when 
they  were  compofed.  Many  of  the  obfervations,  however, 
are,  as  far  as  I  know,  original ;  but,  at  this  diftanc^ 
of  time,  it  i$  not  in  my  power  to  diftinguifli  thofe 
that  are  fo  from  thofe  which  I  collefted  from  other 
writers.  I  cannot  in  all  cafes  even  diftinguifli  my  own 
compofition  from  the  extraflis  which  I  made  from  the 
works  of  others ;  and  not  having  at  firft  any  intention 
.  of  publifliing  thefe  Ledures,  I  neglefted  to  take  notes 
of  the  books  that  \  quoted.  But  this  is  of  little  con 
fequence  to  the  reader ;  it  being  fufficient  for  him  if 
the  fails  may  be  depended  upon,  and  the  ^bfervations 
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juft.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  I  have  enlarged 
this  courfe  fmce  the  fyllabus  of  it  was  firft  printed, 
with  many  valuable  articles,  coUefted  from  works 
which  have  been  publilhed  fiuce,  efpecially  Dr.  Smith 
on  the  Wealth  of  Nations^  and  Stuarfs  Principles  of  Pon 
Htical  Oeconomy ;  aud  my  wifh  is,  that  by  the  illuftra- 
tion  of  fome  general  principles  in  fuch  works  as  thefe, 
I  may  excite  in  youth  a  defire  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  them, 

Thefe  leftures  will  be  found  to  be.  of  very  unequal 
lengths,  aiid  <he  reafon  of  this  will  not  always  ap-r 
pear.  But  this  cifcumftance  is  of  little  confequence, 
either  to  the  reader,  or  to  any  perfon  who  may  think 
proper  to  make  ufe  of  them  in  his  own  leduring.  My 
method,  as  in  all  my  other  ledures,  was  to  read  the 
text,  and  illuftrate  it  by  a  familiar  addrefs,  queftioning 
the  pupils  very  particulai;ly  on  the  fubjed  of  the  for- 
mer ledure  before  I  proceeded  to  a  new  one  ;  and  on 
fome  of  the  fubjefts  I  happened  to  have  much  more  to 
fay  to  them,  and  to  enquire  of  them,  than  on  others, 
Alfo,  in  going  over  the  ledlures  a  fecond  time,  I  paid 
little  regard  to  the  divificns  I  had  firft  made,  but  took 
in  more  or  lefs  matter,  as  I  found  convenient  at  the 
time ;  and  this  I  would  advife  other  lefturer3  to  do. 

The  only  courfe  of  leftures,  compofed  and  deliver- 
ed while  I  was  at  Warrington,  that  I  have  any  thoughts 
of  publifliing  befides  this,  is  one  on  the  Theory  of  Lan- 
guage and  Univerfal  Grammar^  which  was  printed  for 
the  ufe  of  the  ftudents,  but  not  publiflied.  If  this  be 
done  at  all,  it  will  be  in  conjunftion  with  the  addi- 
tions  that  Dr,  Kippis  made  to  it,  whence  did  the  the 
■   ^  '  •  k\  '      honour 
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honour  to  make  it  his  text-book  at  the  Academy  in 
Hoxton.  This  joint  work  I  wifh  to  remain  as  a  mo- 
nument of  our  friendlhip,  and  efpecially  of  the  grati- 
tude I  owe  him  for  his  kindnefs  to  me  in  a  period  in 
which  I  wanted  a  friend.  He  and  Dr.  Benfon  were 
fome  of  the  firft  whom  I  could  truly  place  in  that 
clafs. 

The  leftures  on  Oratory  and  Criticifm^  which  I  com- 
pofed  at  Warrington,  have  been  fonie  time  before  the 
Public.  In  them  I  have  made  great  ufe  of  Dr.  Hart- 
ley's dodrine  of  affociation  of  ideas^  which  appears  to 
me  to  fupply  an  eafy  folution  of  almoft  all  the  difficul- 
ties attending  this  curious  fubjeft,  and  gives  us  folid 
maxims,  inftf  ad  of  arbitrary  fancy.  In  this  extenfive 
application  of  the  doftrine  of  affociation  to  the  bufmefs 
pf  criticifm,  I  think  I  have  fome  claim  to  merit. 
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LIBERAL  EDUCATION, 


FOR  CIVIL  AND  ACTIVE  LIFE. 


FIRST  PUBLISHED  IN  i7«4. 


IT  feems  to  be  a  defeft  ill  our  prefent  fyftem  of  public  edu- 
cation, that  a  proper  eourfe  of  ftudies  is  not  provided  for 
^ntlemen  who  are  defigned  to  fill  the  principal  Rations  of  ac^ 
five  life^  diftinA  from  thofe  which  are  adapted  to  the  learned 
profejftons.  We  have  hardly  any  m(5dium  between  an  educa- 
tion for  the  cottdting-houfe>  confiding  of  writing,  arithme« 
tic,  and  merchants'-accounta^  and  si  method  of  inftitution  in 
the  abftraA  fciences  :  fo  that  we  have  nothing  liberal,  that  is 
worth  the  attention  oi  gentlenuHf  whofe  views  neither  of  thefe 
two  oppofite  plans  may  fuit. 

Formeriy,  none  but  the  clergy  were  thought  to  have  any 
occafion.for  learning.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
whole  plan  of  education,  from  the  gi^mmar-ichool  to  the 
finifhing  at  the  univerfity,   fhould  be  calculated  for  th^tr  oflf^^ 
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If  a  few  other  perfons^  who  were  not  defigned  for  holy  or- 
derii  offered  themfelves  for  educadon,  it  could  not  be  expe&- 
cd  that  a  courfe  of  ftudies  (hould  be  provided  for  them  only. 
And|  indeed^  as  all  thofe  perfons  who  fuperintended  the  bu- 
finefs  of  education  were  of  the  clerical  order,  and  had  them- 
felvf  •  been  taught  nothing  but  the  rhetoric,  logic,  and  fchool- 
divinitfi  or  civil  law,  which  comprized  the  whole  compafs 
of  human  learning  for  feveral  centuries,  it  could  not  be  ex- 
ftdtA  that  they  ihould  entertain  larger,  or  more  liberal  views 
of  education ;  and  ftill  lefs,  that  they  ihould  ftrike  out  a 
eourfe  of  ftudy,  for  the  life  of  men  who  were  univerfally 
thought  to  have  no  need  of  (ludy  ;  and,  of  whom,  few  were 
fo  fenfible  of  their  own  wants  as  to  defire  any  fuch  advan- 

tttgC. 

Beddes,  in  thofe  days,  the  great  ends  of  human  fociety 
fecm  to  have  been  but  little  underftood.  Men  of  the  greateft 
rank|  fortune,  and  influence,  and  who  took  the  lead  in  all 
the  affairs  of  ftate,  had  no  idea  of  the  great  objefts  of  wife 
and  extenfive  policy  j  and  therefore  could  never  apprehend 
that  any  fund  of  knowledge  was  requifite  for  the  moft  emi- 
nent ftations  in  the  community.  Few  perfons  imagined  what 
were  the  true  fources  of  wealth,  power,  and  happinefs,  in  a 
nation.  Commerce  was  little  underftood,  or  even  attended 
to  \  and  fo  flight  was  the  connexion  of  the  diflferent  nations 
of  Europe,  that  general  politics  were  very  contraded.  And 
thus,  men's  views  being  narrow,  little  previous  furniture  of 
mind  was  requifite  to  condu6^.  them. 

The  confequence  of  all  this  was,  that  the  advances  which 
were  made  to  a  more  perfed  and  improved  ftate  of  fociety 
were  very  flow ;  and  the  prefent  happier  ftate  of  things  was 
brought  about,  rather  by  an  accidental  concurrence  of  circum- 
ftinces,  than  by  any  eflPorts  of  human  wifdom  and  forefight. 
— ^We  fee  the  hand  of  Divine  Providence  in  thofe  revolutions 
which  have  gradually  given  a  happier  turn  to  affairs,  while 
men  have  been  the  pafllve  and  blind  inftruments  of  their  own 
felicity. 
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Bat  the  fituation  of  things  at  prefent  is  vaftly  difierent  from 
what  it  was  two  or  three  centuries  ago.  The  objects  of  hu- 
man attention  are  prodigioufly  multiplied ;  the  connexions  of 
ftates  are  extended ;  a  refle&ion  upon  our  prefent  advantagest 
and  the  fteps  by  which  we  have  arrived  to  the  degree  of  power 
and  happinefs  we  now  enjoy»  has  (hewn  us  the  true  fources 
of  them;  and  fo  thoroughly  awakened  are  all  the  ftates  of 
Europe  to  a  fenfe  of  their  true  intcrefts>  that  wc  are  convin- 
ced, the  fame  fupine  inattention  with  which  afiairs  were 
formerly  conduced  is  no  longer  fafe;  and  that,  without  fu- 
perior  degrees  of  wifdom  and  vigour  in  political  meafuresy 
every  thing  we  have  hitherto  gained  will  infallibly  be  loft,  and 
be  quickly  transferred  to  our  more  intelligent  and  vigilant 
neighbours.  In  this  critical  pofture  of  affairs,  more  lights, 
and  fuperior  induftry,  are  requifite,  both  to  minifters  of  ftate, 
and  to  all  perfons  who  have  any  influence  in  fchemcs  of  pub- 
lic and  national  advantage ;  and  confequently  a  difterent  and 
a  better  furniture  of  mind  is  requifite  to  be  brought  into  the 
bufinefs  of  life* 

This  is  certainly  a  call  upon  us  to  examine  the  ftate  of  edu* 
cation  in  this  country,  and  to  confider  how  thofe  years  are  em- 
ployed which  men  pafs  previous  to  their  entering  into  the 
world :  for  upon  this  their  future  behaviour,  and  fuccefs,  muft, 
in  a  great  meafure,  depend.  A  tranfition,  which  is  not  eafy, 
can  never  be  made  with  advantage ;  and  therefore  it  is  cer- 
tainly our  wifdom  to  contrive,  that  the  ftudies  of  youth  (hould 
tend  to  fit  them  for  the  bufinefs  of  manhood ;  and  that  the 
obje£ls  of  their  attention,  and  turn  of  thinking  in  younger 
life,  fliould  not  be  too  remote  from  the  deftined  employment 
of  their  riper  years.  If  this  be  not  attended  to,  they  muft 
neceflarily  be  mere  novices  upon  entering  the  great  world,  be 
almoft  unavoidably  embarrafled  in  their  conduct,  and,  afte'r 
all  the  time  and  expence  beftowed  upon  their  education,  be 
indebted  to  a  feries  of  blunders  for  the  moft  ufeful  knowledge 
they  will  ever  acquire. 

In  v^hat  manner  foever  thofe  gentlemen  who  are  not  of  any 
learned  profeflion,  but  who,  in  other  capacities,  have  render- 
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ed  the  moft  important  iervices  to  their  country,  came  by  that 
knowledge  which  made  them  capaUe  of  it,  I  appeal  to  them- 
felves,  Aether  any  confiderable.fhare  of  it  was  acquired  till 
they  had  finifhed  their  ftudies  at  the  univerfity.  So  remote  is 
the  general  courfe  of  ftudy  at  places  of  the  moft  liberal  edu- 
cation among  us  from  the  bufiaefs  of  civi/  life^  th^t  many 
gentlemen,  who  have  had  the  n^oft  liberal  education  their 
country  could  afford,  have  looked  upon  the  real  advantage  of 
fuch  an  education  as  very  problematical,  and  have  either 
wholly  difpcnfed  with  it  in  their  own  children ;  or,  if  they 
have  fent  their  fons  through  the  ufual  circle  of  the  fchools, 
it  has  been  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  cuftom  and  faflii- 
on,  or  with  a  view  to  their  forming  connexions  which  might- 
be  ufefiil  to  them  in  future  lifct  This  appears  by  the  little 
folicitude  they  fhow  about  their  (bns  being  grounded  in  thofe 
fciences,  in  which  they  themfelves  might  poffibly  have  been 
confiderabhe  proficients,  when  they  applied  to  them  \  but 
which,  froiQ  their  being  foreign  to  the  bufinefs  of  life  in 
which  they  were  afterwards  engaged,  they  have  now  wholly 
foi^otten. 

Indeed,  the  fevere  and  proper  difcipline  of  a  grammar- 
fchool  is  become  a  common  t^ic  of  ridicule  ;  and  few  young 
gentlemen,  except  thofe  who  are  defigned  for  fome  of  the 
learned  profeffions,  are  made  to  fubmit  to  the  rigours  of  it* 
And  it  is  manifeft,  that  when  no  foundation  is  laid  in  a  gram- 
matical knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  (which,  in  a 
large  or  public  fchool,  cannot  be  done  without  very  ftri£k 
difcipline,  and  a  fevere  application  on  the  part  both  of  the  mas- 
ter and  fcholar)  youth  can  be  but  ill  qualified  to  receive  any 
advantage  from  an  univerfity  education.  Toiuig  gentlemen 
themfelves  fo  frequently  hear  the  learning  which  is  ta^ught 
in  fchools  and  univtrfities  ridiculed,  that  they  often  make 
themfelves  eafy  with  giving  a  very  fuperficial  attention  to  it ; 
concluding,  from  the  turn  of  converfation  in  the  company 
they  generally  fall  into,  and  which  they  expeft  to  keep,  that 
a  ftw  years  will  confound  all  diftindlion  of  learned  and  un* 
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leara^  mi  make  it  impofible  to  be  known  whether  a  mao 
had  improred  his  time  at  the  uniTerfity  or  not. 

Thefe  evils  certainly  call  for  reihre£i ;  and  let  a  perfon  btf 
red^oned  a  projcflor,  a  vifiotiary,  or  whatever  any  body 
pleafea,  that  man  is  a  firiend  of  his  country  who  oilferves'i 
and  endeavours  to  fupply^  any  dek&s  in  the  methods  of  edu* 
eating  youths  A  weli-meaning  and  a  fenfible  man  imj  be 
maftakefiy  b«t  a  good  intention,  efpechlly  if  it  be  not  wholly 
imaceompaiiied  with  good  feiilc^  ought  to  be  exempted  from 
cenfute.  What  h±s  occtnred  to  me  upon  this  fubjeA  I  flidl, 
without  any  farther  apology,  propofe  to  my  fellow-citizensj 
and  feUow-tiitors^  hoping  that  it  wiU  meet  with  a  candid 're<i 
eepjtion.  •  It  is  true  I  can  boaft  no  long  or  extenfive  expe-» 
rience  in  the  bufinefi  of  education,  but  I  hare  not*  been  a 
mere  fpediator  in  this  fcenc  •,  which,  I  hope,  may  exempt 
me  from  the  ridicule  and  contempt  which  have  almoft  evcf 
fallen  upon  the  fchemes  of  thofe  peribns  who  have  written 
only  from  thcHP  clofets,  and,  without  any  experience,  have 
raibly  attempted  to  handle  this  fubje£b,  in  wliich,  of  alt 
others,  experiments  only  ought  to  guide  theory ;  upon  which 
hardly  any  thing  worth  attending  to  can  be  advanced  a  priori  i 
and  where  the  greateft  geniufes,  for  want  -of  experience, 
have  been  the  greateft  vifionaries ;  laying  fchemes  the  Icaft 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  practice,  or  the  moft  abfurd  if 
tjiey  tad  been  put  ia  pra£bice« 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  difficulty  under  prcfent 
confideration  is,  how  to  fill  up  with  advantage  thofe  years 
which  immediately  precede  a  young  gentleman's  engaging  in 
thofe  higher  fpheres  of  aftive  life  in  which  he  is  dcftincd  to 
move.  Within  the  departments  of  aSive  life^  I  fuppofe  to 
be  comprehended  all  thofe  ftations  in  which  a  man's  condudl 
will  cOnfiderably  affc£t  the  liberty  and  the  property  of  his 
countrymen,  and  the  riches,  the  ftrcngth,  and-  the  feCurity 
of  his  country  J.  the  fitft  and  moft  important  ranks  of  which 
aire  Bled  by  gentlemen  of  large  property,  who  have  them- 
fclves  the  greateft  intefcft  in  the  fate  of  their  country,  and 
wild  are  within  the  influence,  of  :^  honourable  ambition  xa 
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appear  in  the  chara£ler  of  magiftrates  and  legiflators  in  the 
(late,  or  of  {landing  near  the  helm  of  affairs,  and  guiding  the 
fecret  fprings  of  government. 

The  profeffion  of  Law,  alfo,  certainly  comes  withm  the 
above  defcription  of  civil  and  adive  life,  if  a  man  hope  to  be 
any  thing  more  than  a  pra^fing  attorney ;  the  profeffion  of 
arms,  too,  if  a  gentleman  have  any  expe£bation  of  arriving  at 
the  higher  ranks  of  military  preferment ;  and  the  bufinefs  of 
merchandife,  if  we  look  beyond  the  fervile  drudgery  of  the 
warehoufe  or  counting-houfe.  Divines  and  phyficians  I  con-» 
fider  to  be  interefted  in  this  (ubje£b,  only  as  gendemen  and 
general  foholars,  or  as  perfons  who  converfe,  and  have  influ-» 
ence,  with  gentlemen  engaged  in  aSive  life^  without  2nj 
particular  view  to  their  refpe£Hve  profei&ons. 

That  the  parents  and  friends  of  young  gentlemen  deftined 
to  vifk  in  any  of  thefe  important  fpheres,  may  not  think  a  li- 
beral education  unneceflary  to  them,  and  that  the  young  gen-> 
tlemen  themfelves  may  enter  with  fpirit  into  the  enlarged 
views  of  their  friends  and  tutors,  I  would  humbly  propofe 
fome  new  articles  of  academical  inftru£lion,  fuch  as  have  a 
nearer  and  more  evident  connexion  with  the  bufinefs  of  adive 
life,  and  which  may  therefore  bid  fairer  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion, and  roufe  the  thinking  powers,  of  young  gentlemen  of 
an  a£iive  genius.  The  fubje£bs  I  would  recommend  are  civil 
HISTORY,  and  more  efpccially,  the  important  obje£l$  of 
CIVIL  policy;  fuch  as  the  theory  of  laws,  government,  ma- 
nufactures, commerce,  naval  force,  &c.  with  whatever  may 
be  demonftrated  from  hiftory  to  have  contributed  to  the  flou-i 
rifhing  (late  of  nations,  to  rendering  a  people  happy  and  po- 
pulous at  home,  and  formidable  abroad ;  together  with  thofe 
articles  of  previous  information,  without  which  it  is  impofivf 
ble  to  underftand  the  nature,  connexions,  and  mutual  influ- 
ences, of  thofe  great  objefts, 

To  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  fubjeAs  I  would  propofe  to 
the  ftudy  of  youth  at  places  of  public  and  liberal  education,  I 
have  fubjoined  plans  of  three  diilin£l  courfes  of  le£lures, 
which,  I  apprehend,  mayrbe  fubfeyvient  to  this  defign,  djvin 
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ded  into  fuch  portions  as  experience  has  uught  me,  may  be 
conveniently  difcufled  in  familiar  le£^ures  of  an  hour  each. 

The  firil  courfe  is  on  the  study  of  history  in  general, 
and  in  its  mod  extenfive  fenfe.  It  will  be  feen  to  confift  of 
fuch  articles  as  tend  to  enable  a  young  gentleman  to  read  hif- 
tory  with  underftanding,  and  to  reap  the  mod  valuable  fruits 
of  that  engaging  ftudy.  I  fliall  not  go  over  the  particulars  of 
the  courfe  in  this  place :  let  the  fyllabus  fpeak  for  itfelf.  Let 
it  only  be  obferved,  that  my  view  was,  not  merely  to  make 
hiftory  intelligible  to  perfons  who  may  chafe:  to  read  it  for 
their  amufement ;  but  principally,  to  fecilitate  its  fubferviency 
to  the  higheft  ufes  to  which  it  can  be  applied;  to  contribute 
to  its  forming  the  able  ftatefman,  and  the  .intelligent  and  ufe- 
ful  citizen.  It  is  true,  that  this  is  comprifing  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  title  of  the  courfe  will  fuggeft.  But  under  the 
head  of  objeSls  of  attentioti  to  a  reader  of  hiftory ^  it  was  found 
convenient  to  difcufs  the  principal  of  thofe  fubje£ts  which 
every  gentleman  of  a  liberal  education  is  expe£^ed  to  under- 
ftand,  though  they  do  not  generally  fall  under  any  divifion  of 
the  fciences  in  a  courfe  of  academical  education :  and  yet 
without  a  competent  knowledge  of  thefe  fubjec^s,  no  perfon 
can  be  qualified  to  ferve  bis  country  except  in  the  lowed  ca- 
pacities. 

This  courfe  of  leisures,  it  is  alfo  prefumed,  will  be  found 
to  contain  a  comprehenfive  fydem  of  that  kind  of  knowledge 
which  is  peculiarly  requifite  to  gentlemen  who  intend  to  tra^ 
veU  For,  Cnce  the  great  objeft  of  attention  to.  a  reader  of 
hiftory,  and  to  a  gentleman  upon  his  travels,  are  evidently  the 
fi^me,  it  mud  be  of  equal  fervice  to  them  both,  to  have  their 
importance,  and  mutual  influences,  pointed  out  to  them. 

It  will  likewife  be  evident  to  any  perfon  who  infpefts  this 
fyllabus,  that  the  fubjed  of  Commerce  has  by  no  means 
been  overlooked.  And  it  is  hoped,  that  when  thofe  gentle- 
men, who  are  intended  to  ferve  themfelves  and  their  country 
in  the  refpeftable  charafter  of  merchants,  have  heard  the  great 
maxims  of  tommerce  difcuflcd  in  a  fcientifical  and  conneded 
manner,  as  they  deferve^  they  will  not  eafily  be  influenced  b]^| 
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notions  adopted  in  a  random  and  hafty  manncf|  aad  from  fiw 
perficial  views  of  things :  wherdiy  they  might,  otherwile,  bo 
induced  to  enter  into  meafures  feemingly  gainful  at  pre&nt, 
but  in  the  end  prejudicial  to  their  country,  and  to  themfehea 
and  their  pofterity,  as  members  of  it. 

The  next  courfe  of  leAures,  the  plan  of  which  is  briefly 
delineated,  is  upon  the  history  of  England,  and  is  de*^ 
figned  to  be  an  exemplification  of  the  manner  of  ftudying 
hiftory  recommended  in.  the  former  courfe ;  in  which  the 
great  ufes  of  it  are  ihown,  and  the  aAual  progrefs  of  every 
important  objefl  of  attention  diftio^^ly  marked,  from  the 
earlieft  accounts  of  the  ifland  to  the  prefcnt  time. 

To  make  young  gentlemen  ftill  more  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  their  own  country,  a  third  courfe  of  lefiures  (in  con« 
ncxion  with  the  two  others)  is  fubjoined,  viz.  on  its  fresent 
CONSTITUTION  AND  LAWS.  But  the  particular  ufes  of 
thefe  two  courfes  of  leftures  need  not  be  pointed  out  here,  aa 
they  are  fufficiently  explained  in  the  introductory  addrefiea 
prefixed  to  each  of  them. 

That  an  acquaintance  with  the  fubjeds  of  thefe  le&ures  ia 
calculated  to  form  the  ftatefman,  the  military  commander,  th« 
lawyer,  the  merchant,  and  the  accompliihed  country  gentle- 
man, cannot  be  difputed.  The  principal  objeftion  that  may 
be  made  to  this  fcheme,  is  the  introdudion  of  thefe  fubjet^s 
into  academies,  and  fubmitting  them  to  the  examination  of 
youth,  of  the  age  at  which  they  are  ufually  fent  to  fuch 
places  of  education.  It  will  be  faid  by  fome,  that  thefe  fub- 
jeAs  are  too  deep,  and  too  intricate,  for  their  tender  age  and 
weak  intelle£):s ;  and  that,  after  all,  it  can  be  no  more  than  a 
fmattering  of  thefe  great  branches  of  knowledge  that  can  bo 
communicated  to  youth. 

To  prevent  being  mifunderftood,  let  it  be  obferved,  that  I 
would  not  propofe  that  this  courfe  of  ftudies  (hould  be  entered 
upon  by  a  young  gentleman  till  he  be  fixteen  or  fevcnteen 
years  of  age,  or  at  leaft,  and  only  in  fome  particxUar  cafes, 
fifteen  years ;  at  Svhich  time  of  life,  it  is  well  known  to  all 
perfons  concerned  in  the  education  of  youth,  that  their  facuU 

ties 
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tici  hire  attained  a  confiderable  degree  of  ripeiiefs^  and  thaty 
hj  proper  addreisy  they  are  as  capable  of  entering  into  any 
fttbje£l  of  fpecniation  as  they  ever  will  be.  What  i$  there  in 
any  of  ijbe  fttbje^s  mentioned  above^  which  requires  more 
actUieneis,  or  comprehenfion,  than  algebni)  geometry,  l^ic^ 
or  metaphyfics;  to  which  ftudents  are  generally  made  to  apply 
about  the  fame  age  ? 

And  if  it  be  only  a  fmattering  of  political  and  commercial 
knowle4gC9  &c.  that  can  be  acquired  in  the  method  I  pro« 
pofe  J  let  it  be  obfenred,  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  ru* 
diments  of  any  fcience  which  can  be  taught  in  a  place  of 
education.  The  mailer  of  fcience  is  a  chara£ler  of  which 
nodiing  more  than  the  outline  is  ever  drawn  at  an  Academy^ 
or  the  Univerfity.  It  is  never  finiihed  but  >y  afltduous  and 
long-continued  application  afterwards.  And  fuppofing  thai 
only  the  firft  rudiments,  the  grand,  plain,  and  leading  max« 
ims  of  policy,  with  refpe£l  to  arts,  arms,  commerce,  &c« 
be  communicated  to  a  young  gentleman^  if  they  be  fuch  max-« 
ims  as  he  is  really  dcftiiied  to  purfue  in  life,  is  it  not  better 
that  he  have  fome  knowledge  of  them  communicated  earlyt 
and  at  a  time  when  it  is  likely  to  make  the  deepeft  and  moft 
lading  imprcflion,  than  to  be  thrown  into  the  pradiee  with- 
out any  regular  theory  at  all-?  It  is  freely  acknowledged, 
that  the  man  of  bufinefs  is  not  to  be  finifhed  at  an  academy, 
any  more  than  the  man  of  fcience.  This  cliara£ier  is  not  the 
child  of  inftruftion  and  theory  only ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
neither  is  it  the  mere  offspring  of  prafticc  without  inftruftion. 
And»  certainly,  if  a  knowledge  of  thefe  fubjefts  be  of  any 
ufe,  the  earlier  they  are  attended  to  (after  a  perfon  be  capable 
of  attending  to  them  to  any  purpofe)  and  the  more  regular  is 
the  method  in  which  they  are  taught,  the  greater  chance  there 
Is  for  their  being  thoroughly  undcrftood. 

When  fubjefls  which  have  a  connexion  are  explained  in  a 
regular  fyftem,  every  article  is  placed  where  the  moft  Hght  is 
refle£led  upon  it  from  the  neighbouring  fubje€^s.  The  pla 
things  are  difcufled  in  the  firft  place,  and  are  made  to  fcB 
"axioms,  and  as  the  foundation  of  thofe  which  are  treatse^^F         ^ 
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afterwards.  Without  this  regular  method  of  ftudying  the 
elements  of  any  fcience,  it  fecms  impoffible  ever  to  gain  a 
clear  and  comprehenfive  view  of  it.  But  after  a  regular  in- 
ftitution,  any  particular  part  of  a  plan  of  inftrudion  may  be 
enlai^ed  at  any  time,  with  eafe,  and  without  confufion. 
With  how  much  more  eafe  and  diftinftnefs  would  a  perfon  be 
able  to  deliver  himfelf  upon  any  fubjeft  of  policy,  or  com* 
mercc,  who  had  had  every  thing  belonging  to  it  explained  to 
him  in  its  proper  connexion,  than  another  perfon  of  equal 
abilities,  who  ihould  only  have  coniidered  the  fubje£t  in  a 
random  manner,  reading  any  treatife  that  might  happen  to  fall 
in  his  way,  or  adopting  his  maxims  from  the  company  he 
might  accidentally  keep,  and,  confequently,  liable  to  be  im* 
pofed  upon  by  the  intcrcfted  views  with  which  men  very  often 
both  write  and  fpeak.  For  thefe  are  fubjeAs,  on  which 
almoft. every  writer  or  fpeaker  is  to  be  fufpe£^ed ;  fo  much 
has  party  and  intercft  to  do  with  every  thing  relating  to 
them. 

Since,  however,  thefe  fubjefts  do  enter  into  all  fenfible 
converfation,  efpecially  with  gentlemen  engaged  in  civil  life, 
it  is  a  circumftance  extremely  favourable  to  the  ftudy  of  them,' 
that  converfation  will  come  greatly  in  aid  of  the  leftures  the 
young  gentlemen  hear  upon  them.  It  cannot  fail  to  roufe 
their  attention,  and  increafe  their  application  to  their  ftudies, 
when  they  hear  the  fubjefts  of  them  difcuffed  by  their  fathers, 
and  the  elder  part  of  their  friends  and  acquaintance,  for 
whofe  underftanding  and  turn  of  thinking  they  have  con-^ 
ceived  a  great  efteem.  They  will  liften  with  greater  attention 
to  grave  and  judicious  perfons,  and  become  much  more  fond 
of  their  company,  when  they  are  able  to  uiiderftand  their 
converfation,  and  to  enter  occafionally  into  it ;  when  they  can 
fay,  that  fuch  a  fentiment,  or  faft,  was  advanced  in  their 
ledures,  and  that  one  of  their  fellow-pupils,  or  themfelves, 
made  fuch  a  remark  upon  it.  It  is  no  wonder  that  many 
young  gentlemen  give  but  little  attention  to  their  prefent 
ftudies,  when  they  find  that  the  fubjedls  of  them  are  never' 
difcuffed  in  any  fenfible  converfation,  to  which  they  arc  ever 
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admitted.  If  ftudying  thefe  fubjefls  only  ferve  to  give  the 
generality  of  young  gentlemen  a  tafte  for  converfing  upon 
them^  an4  qualify  them  to  appear  to  tolerable  advantage  in 
fach  converfations,  the  variety  of  lights,  in  which  they  arc 
vicfi^d  upon  thofe  occaiions,  cannot  fail  to  make  them  more 
generally  underftood :  and  the  better  thefe  fubjeds  are  under- 
ftood  by  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  the  more  probable  it  is  that 
the  nation  will  be  benefited  by  fuch  knowledge. 

If  I  were  afked  what  branches  of  knowledge  a  young  gen- 
tleman ihoold,  in  my  judgment,  be  mailer  of,  before  he  can 
ftudy  this  courfe  with  advantage ;  I  would  anfwer,  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  is  not  abfolutely  necef- 
fary,  but  is  very  deiirable^  cfpecially  fuch  an  infight  into 
Latin,  as  may  enable  a  perfon  to  read  the  eafier  claiEcs,  and 
fuperfede  the  ufe  of  a  di£tionary,  with  refpcft  to  thofe  more 
difficult  Englifli  words  which  arc  derived  from  the  Latin* 
The  ftudent  of  this  courfe  ihould  underftand  French  very 
well,  he  (hould  alfo  be  a  pretty  good  accomptant,  be  ao 
<)uainted  with  the  more  ufeful  branches  of  'pra£lical  mathe- 
matics 5  and,  if  poffible,  have  fome  knowledge  of  algebra  and 
geometry,  which  pught  to  be  indifpenfable  in  everv  plan  of 
liberal  education. 

Some  will  be  ready  to  objeft  to  thefe  (Indies,  that  a  turn 
for  fpeculation  unfits  men  for  bufinefs.  I  anfwer,  that 
nothings  is  more  tnje,  if  thofe  fpeculations  be  foreign  to  their 
employment.  It  is  readily  acknowledged,  that  a  turn  for  pe* 
etry  and  the  Belles  Lettres  might  hurt  a  tradcfman,  that  the 
ftudy  of  natural  philofophy  hiight  interfere  with  the  praSicc 
of  the  law,  and  metaphyfics  and  the  abflraft  fciences  with  the 
duty  of  a  foldier.  But  it  can  never  be  faid  that  a  counfellor 
can  be  unfitted  for  his  pradlice  by  a  tafte  for  the  ftudy  of  the 
law;  or  that  a  commander  would  be  the  wbrfe  foldier  for 
ftudying  books  written  on  the  art  of  war:  nor  can  it  be 
fupp6fed  that  a  merchant  would  do  lefs  bufinefs,  or  to  worfe 
purpofe,  for  having  acquired  a  fondnefs  for  fuch  writers  who 
have  beft  explained  the  principles  of  trade  and  commerce^ 
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and  for  being  qualified  to  read  them  with  underftanding  aftd 
judgment. 

It  ipuft  be  allowed,  that  the  mechanical  pnrta  of  any  emj^y^ 
ment  will  be  beft  performed  by  perfons  who  have  no  know- 
led^,  or  idea,  of  any  thing  beyond  the  mere  practice.  When 
3  nu^n's  faculties  are  wholly  employed  upon  one  fingle  things 

*ife  15  more  probable  that  he  will  make  himfelf^compfeatly 
mailer  of  it;  and,  having  no  farther  or  higher  views,  he  will 
iDore  contentedly,  and  more  chearfully,  give  his  whsAt  time 
to  his  proper  objed.  But  no  man  wha  can  affbrd  the  en* 
pence  of  a  liberal  education,  enters  upon  any  bufmefs  with  a 
view  to  fpend  his  whole  life,  in  the  mere  mechanical  part  of 
k,  and  in  performing  a  talk  impofed  oil  him.^  A  man  of 
i^irit  will  laudably  afpire  to  be  a  mailer  in  his  turn  *,  when 
he  mud  be  direfted  by  his  own  lights,  and  when  he  will  find 
himfelf  mtferably  bewildered,  if  he  have  acquired  no  more 
knowledge  than  was  fufficient  for  him  while  he  followed  tht 
dire£lion  of  others.  Bcfides,  in  the  cafe  of  merchandife,  if 
one  branch  fail,f  there  is  no  refource  but  in  more  cxtenfivc 
knowledge.  A  man  who  has  been  ufed  to  go  only  in  one 
beaten  track,  and  who  has  had  no  idea  given  him  of  any  othery 
for  fear  of  his  being  tempted  to  leave  it,  will  be  wholly  at  a 
lofs  when  it  happens  that  that  track  can  be  no  longer  ufed  ; 
while  a  perfon  who  has  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  courfc^ 
of  the  country  may  be  able  to  llrike  out  another,  and  perhaps 
a  better  road  than  the  former. 

I  am  aware  of  a  different  kind  of  objeftion,  from  another 
quarter,  which  it  behoves  me  not  to  overJook.  The  advo« 
cates  for  the  old  plan  of  education,  and  who  diflike  innova* 
ti^s  in  the  number,  or  the  diftribution,  of  the  fciences  in 
which  leflures  are  given,  may  objefk  to  the  admiflion  of 
diefe  ftudies,  as  in  danger  of  attraSing  the  attention  of  thofe 
ftudents  wlio  are  defigned  for  the  learned  profeffions;  and 
thereby  interfering  too  much  with  that  which  has  been  found; 
by  the  experience  of  generations,  to  be  the  beft  for  fcholarsj 

.  the  proper  fubjefls  of  which  are  fufficient  to  fill  up  all  their 
tame,  without  thcfe  fupernumerary  articles.     I  anfwer,  that 
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the  fubjeds  of  thefe  kdures  are  by  no  means  neceflary  ard-' 
dcs  of  a  mere  fcholaftic  educatkm  $  but  that  they  are  fuch 
as  fchoiars  ought  to  have  fome  acquaintance  with ;  and  Aat 
without  fome  acquaintance  with  them,  they  muft,  upon  many* 
occaCons>  appear  to  great  difadvantage  in  the  prefent  (late  of 
knowledge* 

Time  was  when  fchoiars  might,  with  a  good  grace,  dif-  * 
claim  all  pretenfions  to  any  branch  of  knowledge  but  what 
was  taught  in  the  univerfities.  Perhaps  they  would  be  the 
more  revered  by  the  vulgar  on  account  of  fuch  ignorance,  as 
an  argument  of  their  being  more  abftrafted  from  the  world. 
Few  books  were  written  but  by  critics  and  antiquaries,  for 
the  ufe  of  men  like  themfelves.  The  literati  of  thofe  days 
had  comparatively  little  free  intercourfe  but  among  them- 
felves;  the  learned  world,  and  the  common  world j  being 
much  more  diftinft  from  one  another  than  they  are  now. 
Scholars  by  profeffion  read,  wrote,  and  converfed  in  no  lan- 
guage but  the  Roman.  They  would  have  been  afhamed  to  have 
exprefied  themfelves  in  bad  Latin,  but  not  in  the  leaft  of  being 
guilty  of  any  impropriety  in  the  ufe  of  their  mother  tongue, 
which  they  coniidered  as  belonging  only  to  the  vulgar. 

But  thofe  times  of  revived  antiquity  have  had  their  ufe, 
and  are  now  no  more.  We  are  obliged  to  the  learned  labours 
of  our  forefathers  for  fearching  into  all  the  remains  of  anti* 
quity,  and  illuftrating  valuaWe  ancient  authors;  but  their 
maxims  of  life  will  not  fuit  the  world  as  it  is  at  prefent^ 
The  politenefs  of  the  times  has  brought  the  learned  ami  the 
unlearned  into  more  familiar  intercourfe  than  they  had  before. 
They  find  themfelves  obliged  to  converfe  upon  the  fame  topics. 
The  fubjeds  of  modern  hiftory,  policy,  arts,  manufafture^ 
conunerce,  &c.  are  the  general  topics  of  all  fenfible  conwr- 
fation.  Every  thing  is  faid  in  our  own  tongue,  little  is  even 
written  in  a  foreign  or  dead  language  j  and  every  Britifli 
author  is  ftudious  of  writing  with  propriety  in  his  native  Eng- 
liih.  Criticifm,  which  was  formerly  the  great  bufmefs  of  a 
fcholar'S'  life,  is  now  become  the  amufement  of  a  leifure 
hour,  and  tln#  but  to  a  few;  fo  that  a  hundredth  part   of 
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the  time  which  was  formerly  given  to  criticifm  and  andqni-* 
ties  is  enough>  in  this  age^  to  gain  a  man  the  chara£^er  of  a 
profound  fcholar.  The  topics  of  fenfible  converfation  are 
likewife  the  favourite  fubjefts  of  all  the  capital  writings  of 
the  prefent  age^  which  are  read  with  equal  avidity  by  gentle<» 
men,  merchants,  lawyers,  phyficians,  and  divines. 

Now,  when  the  courfe  of  reading,  thinking,  and  converfa- 
tion, even  among  fcholars,  is  become  fo  very  different  from 
what  it  was,  is  it  not  reafonable  that  the  plan  of  even 
fcholaftic  education  fhould,  in  fome  meafure,  vary  with  it  i 
The  neceffity  of  the  thing  has  already,  in  many  inftances, 
forced  a  change ;  and  the  fame  increafing  neceffity  will  either 
force  a  greater  and  more  general  change,  or  we  muft  not  be 
furprifed  to  find  ourfchools,  academies,  and  univerfi ties,  de* 
ferted,  as  wholly  unfit  to  qualify  men  to  appear  with  advan- 
tage in  the  prefent  age. 

In  many  private  fchools  and  academies,  we  find  feveral 
things  taught  now,  which  were  never  made  the  fubjefis  of 
fyftematical  inftruflion  in  former  times  ^  and  in  thofe  of 
our  univerfities,  in  which  it  is  the  intereft  of  the  tutors  to 
make  their  ledures  of  real  ufe  to  their  pupils,  and  where 
le&ures  are  not  mere  matters  of  form ;  the  profeflbrs  find  the 
neceffity  of  delivering  themfelves  in  Englifh,  And  the  evi* 
dent  propriety  of  the  thing  mufl  neceiTarily  make  this  prac-. 
tice  more  general,  notwithftanding  the  moft  fuperftitious  re« 
gard  to  eflablifhed  cuftoms* 

But  let  the  profeflbrs  condudl  themfelves  by  what  maxims 
they  pleafe,  the  fludents  will,  of  courfe,  be  influenced  by 
the  tafte  of  the  company  they  keep  in  the  world  at  large,  to 
which  young  gentlemen  in  this  age  have  an  earlier  admif- 
fion  than  they  had  formerly.  How  can  it  be  expeded  that 
the  prefent  fet  of  fludents  for  divinity  fhould  apply  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  dead  languages  with  the  affiduity  of  their  fathers 
and  grand-fathers,  when  they  find  fo  many  of  the  ufes  of 
thofe  languages  no  longer  fubiifting  ?  What  can  they  think 
it  will  avail  tliem  to  make  the  purity  of  the  Latin  ftyle  their 
principal  ftudy,  for  feveral  years  of  the  moft  improveable  part 
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of  their  life,  when  they  are  fenfible,  that  they  (hall  have  little 
more  occafion  for  it  than  other  gentlemen,  or  than  perfons* 
in  common  life>  when  they  have  left  the  univerfity  ?  And 
how  can  it  be  otherwife,  but  that  their  private  reading  and 
ftudies  fhould  fometimes  be  difierent  from  the  courfe  of 
their  public  inftruftions,  when  the  favourite  authors  of  the 
public,  the  merits  of  whom  they  hear  difcufled  in  every  com- 
pany, even  by  their  tutors  themfelves,  write  upon  quite  dif- 
ferent fubjefts  ? 

,  In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things,  the  advantage  of  a  regular  fyfte- 
matical  inftru£lion  in  thofe  fubje£ls,  which  are  treated  of 
in  books  that  in  fad  engage  the  attention  of  all  the  world, 
the  learned  leaft  of  all  excepted,  and  which  enter  into  all 
converfations,  where  it  is  worth  a  man's  while  to  bear  a  part, 
or  to  make  a  figure,  cannot  be  doubted.  And  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  thefe  ftudies  may  be  condu£ted  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  will  interfere  very  little  with  a  fufficiently  clofe  applica- 
tion to  others.  Students  in  medicine  and  divinity  may  be 
admitted  to  thefe  ftudies  biter  than  thofe  for  whofe  real  ufe 
in  life  they  are  principally  intended ;  not  till  they  be  fufE- 
ciently  grounded  in  the  daffies,  have  ftudied  logic,  oratory, 
and  criticifm,  or  any  thing  elfe  that  may  be  deemed  ufeful, 
previous  to  thofe  ftudies  which  are  peculiar  to  their  refpec- 
tive  profeffi«ns ;  and  even  then,  thefe  new  ftudies  may  be 
made  a  matter  of  amufement,  rather  than  an  article  of  buil- 
nefs. 

With  refpeft*  to  Divines,  it  ought  moreover  to  be  confi- 
dered,  that  the  fame  revolutions  in  the  ftate  of  knowledge, 
which  call  their  attention  to  thefe  new  ftudies,  hav(:,  in  a 
great  meafure,  fumiflidd  them  with  time  for  their  applicati- 
on to  them  i  by  releafing  them  from  feveral  fubjedis,  the.. 
ftttdy  of  which  was  formerly  the  great  bufinefs  of  divines, 
and  engroffed  almoft  their  whole  time.  And  though  new 
fubjeds  have  been  ftarted  within  the  province  of  divinity,  it 
does  not  appear  to  me,  that  they  require  fo  much  time  and 
application  as  wa^  ufually  given  to  tliofe  other  ftudies,  the 
ufe  of  which  is  now  fuperfeded*    I  oean,  principally,  fchool* 
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divifiity,  and  the  cation  law ;  not  to  mention  logie'and  me^^ 
tAphyfic8>  which  were  formerly  a  mote  intricate  bufine&j  and 
took  up  much  more  time  than  they  do  now. 

Let  a  peifon  but  look  over  the  table  of  contents  to  the 
works  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  which  were  read,  ftudied,  or 
commented  upon,  by  ail  divines  a  few  centuries  ago,  at|d  he 
will  be  convinced,  that  it  mud  have  required  both  more 
acutenefs  to  comprehend  the  fubje£ls  of  them,  and  more 
time  to  ftudy  and  digeft  them  in  any  tolerable  manner,  than 
it  would  require  to  become  exceedingly  well  verfed  in  all  the 
branches  of  knowledge  I  would  now  recommend* 

The  canon  law  was  not  lefs  complex  than  both  the  com^ 
mon  and  ftatute  law  of  England,  and  every  clergyman  of 
eminence  was  under  a  neceflity  of  tmderftanding,  not  only 
the  general  principles  and  theory  of  that  fyftem,  but  even  the 
minutiae  of  the  pra£^ice.  Good  fenfe,  and  a  free  accefs  to 
the  icriptures,  have  at  length  (affifted,  perhaps,  by  an  aver-* 
fion  to  abfl;ra£t  fpeculations)  thrown  down  the  whok  fabric 
of  fchoot-divinity,  and  the  rife  of  the  civil  above  the  eoclefi- 
aftlcal  power  in  this  realm  has  reduced  the  theory  and  pmc^ 
tice  of  the  Englifh  canon  law  within  very  narrow  bounds* 
And  as  to  the  little  that  now  remains  in  ufe,  very  few  cler^ 
men  need  trouble  themfelves  about  it. 

It  is  acknowledged,  that  the  attention  of  (Indents  in  theo>* 
logy,  and  other  learned  profeffions,  is  much  engaged  by  ma- 
thematical and  philofophical  ftudies  which  have  been  much 
cultivated  of  late  years.  I  rejoice  in  fo  valuable  an  acceflibn 
to  human  fcience,  and  would  be  far  from  fbortening  the  time' 
that  is  given  to  them  in  places  of  liberal  education.  I  rastbdr 
wiih  there  were  more  room  for  thofe  fludies  in  fuch  places 
and  better  provifion  for  teaching  them*  But,  notwithfland-- 
iog  this,  there  is  room  enough  for  a  fmall  pcMtioa  of  time  and 
attention  to  be  given  to  the  fubjedis  I  would  here  tecotok-* 
mend ;  and  it  is  not  much  of  either  that  I  would  plead  for, 
in  the  cafe  of  gentlemen  intended  for  the  learned  profeffions. 

The  method  in  which  thofe  le£bgres  may  be  taught  to  the 

moft  advantage,  I  apprehend  to  be  the  following  ^  and  expe- 
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rience  lias  in  fome  meafure  formed  my  judgment  in  tl^is 
cafe. 

Let.the.leftur<er  have  a  pretty  full  text  before  hipi,  digefted 
,;Birith,care9  coptainingnpt  only  a  method  of  difcourfing  upon 
.the  fubje<^$,  but  alfo  all  the  principal  arguments  he  adducest 
and  all  the  leading  ^o^/  he  m^kes  ufe  of  to  fuppprt  his  hypo- 
.fhefes.    'JiCt  this  text  be. the  fubje£l  of  a  regular,  but, familiar 
difcourfe,  not  exceeding  an  hour  at  a  time  ;  with  a  clafs  not 
<£xceeding  twenty  gr. thirty.    Let  the  lefturer  give  his  pupils 
^all  encouicagement  to,  enter  pccafionally  into  the  converfation, 
il^y.propoCng  quefies,  or.  making  .any  objections,  or  remarks, 
.that  may  occur  to  them«     Let  all  the  iludents  have  an  oppor-* 
.t^unity  ofperufing  this  text,  if  not  of  copying  it,  in  the  intcr- 
valSi  between  the  led^ures,  and  let  near  half  of  the  time  .  for 
le£luring  be  fpent  in  receiving  from^the  ftudents  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  particulars  of  the  preceding  leflture,  and  in  ex- 
plaining any  .difficulties  they  might  have  met  with  in  it  ;  in 
.  order  that  no-fuhje£k  be,  quitted,  till  the  tutor  be  morally  cer- 
.  jtain^that  liis  pupils  thocQV^ghly  underftand  it. 

Upon  every  fubjeft  of  importance,  let  the  tutor  make  re- 
,  ferences  to  the  principal  authors  who  have  treated  of  it ;  and 
.  if  the  fubjeiSt  be  a  controverted  one,  let  him  refer  to  books 
written  on  boi^h  fides  of  the  queftion.  .  Of  thefe  references, 
let.  the  tutor  occafionally  require  an  account,  and  fometimes 
a  written  abftratl.   .  l»aftly,  let  the  tutor  fele£t  a  proper  num- 
ber of  the  nioft  important,  queftions  that  can  arife  from  the 
..fubjedof  the.leftures,  and  let  them  be  propofed  to  the  ftu- 
dents as.  exercifes,  ^o  be  treated,  in  the   form  of  orations, 
theijes^^.or  diflertations,  as  he  (hall  think  fit.     Moreover,  if 
.  he  judge  it  convenient,  let  him  appoint  rewards  to  thofe  who 
(hall; handle  the  fubje£t  in  the  moft  judicious  manner. 

•  Young  gentlemen  defigned  for  the  learned  profeffions.  need 
not  be  put  upon  thefe  exercifes,  or  re;ading.all  the  authors 
referred  to.  .  It  may  be  fufficient  for  them  to  attend  the  lec- 
tures as  they  are  delivered.     AncJ  as  I  would  not  advife  that 
.  the  lectures  be  given  with  ibor'ter  intervals  between   them 
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than  three  days,  they  cannot  interfere  much  with  their  appli- 
cation to  their  proper  ftudies. 

I  think  I  could  affign  very  fatisfaftory  reafons  for  each  of 
the  direftions  I  have  laid  down  above,  but  I  flatter  myfelf  they 
will  fuggeft  themfelves ;  if  not  upon  the  bare  perufal,  at 
leaft  upon  any  attempt  to  rediice  them  to  prafticc.  I  fhall 
only  take  notice  of  an  objeftion  that  may  be  made  to  one 
particular  article  in  this  method. 

Some  may  objeft  to  the  encouragement  I  would  give  the 
ftudents  to  propofe  objeftions  at  the  time  of  lefturing.  This 
cuftom,  they  may  fay,  will  tend  to  interrupt  the  courfe  of 
the  lefturef  and  promote  a  fpirit  of  impertinence  and  con- 
ceit in  young  perfons.  I  anfwer,  that  every  inconvenience  of 
this  kind  may  be  obviated  by  the  manner  in  which  a  tutor 
delivers  himfelf  in  lefturing.  A  proper  mixture  of  dignity 
and  freedom  (which  are  fo  far  from  beings  incompatible,  that 
they  mutually  fet  off  one  another)  will  prevent,  or  reprefe, 
all  impertinent  and  unfeafonable  remarks,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  will  encourage  thofe  which  are  modeft  and  perti- 
nent. 

But  fuppofe  a  lefturer  fhould  not  be  able  immediately  to 
give  a  fatisfaftory  anfwer  to  an  objeftion  that  might  be  dart- 
ed by  a  fenfible  ftudent.  He  muft  be  confcious  of  his  having 
made  very  ridiculous  pretenfions,  and  having  given  himfelf 
improper  airs,  if  it  give  him  any  pain  to  tell  his  clafs,  that 
he  will  reconfider  a  fubjeft  ;  or  even  to  acknowledge  himfelf 
miftaken.  It  depends  wholly  upon  a  tutor's  general  difpofi- 
tioM,  and  his  ufual  manner  of  addrefs,  whether  he  lofe  or  gain 
gj'ound  in  the  efteem  of  his  pupils  by  fuch  a  declaration.  Every 
tutor  ought  to  have  confidered  the  fubjefts  on  which  he  gives 
leftures  with  attention  ;  but  no  man  can  be  expefted  to  be 
infallible.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  not  forego  the  plea- 
fure  and  advantage  which  accrue,  both  to  my  pupils  and  to 
myfelf,  from  this  method,  together  with  the  opportunity  it 
gives  me  of  improving  my  leftures,  by  means  of  the  many 
pfeful  hints  which  are  often  ftarted  in  this  familiar  way  of 
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difcourfing  upon  a  fubjed,  for  any  Inconvenience  I  have  yet 
found  to  attend  it,  or  that  I  can  imagine  may  pof&bly  at- 
tend it. 

'  I  cannot  help  flattering  myfelf,  that  were  the  ftudies  I  have 
here  recommended  generally  introduced,  into  places  of  libe- 
ral education,  the  confequence  might  be  happy  for  this  coun- 
try in  fome  future  period.  Many  of  the  political  evils,  un- 
der which  this,  and  every  country  in  the  world  labours,  are 
not  owing  to  any  want  of  a  love  for  our  country,  but  to  an 
ignorance  of  its  real  conftitution  and  interefts.  Befides,  the 
very  circumftance  of  giving  that  attention  which  I  would  re- 
commend to  its  conftitution  and  interefts,  would  unavoidably 
beget  a  love  and  affeftion  for  them ;  and  might,  perhaps, 
contribute  more  to  produce,  propagate,  and  ^nflame,  a  fpirit 
of  patriotifm  than  any  other  circumftance.  And  certainly,  if 
there  be  the  moft  diftant  profpeft  of  this  valuable  end  being 
gained  by  an  application  to  thefe  ftudies,  it  cannot  fail  to  re- 
commend them  to  every  true  lover  of  his  country,  in  an  age 
in  which  the  minds  of  fo  many  are  blinded,  and  mifled,  by  a 
fpirit  of  fa£tion ;  and,  what  is  more  alarming,  when  a  tafte 
for  luxury  and  expence  isXo  high,  that  there  is  reafon  to  fear 
it  may,  in  many  cafes,  be  fuperior  tp  all  other  regards  ;  and 
when,  in  many  breafts,  it  already  apparently  threatens  the 
utter  extinfiion  of  a  fpirit  of  patriotifm. 

What  was  it  that  made  the  Greeks,  the  Romans  in  early 
ages,  and  other  nations  of  antiquity,  fuch  obltinate  patriots, 
that  they  had  even  no  idea  of  any  obligation  fuperior  to  a  re- 
gard for  their  country,  fcut  that  the  conftaiit  wars  they  were 
obliged  to  maintain  with  the  neighbouring  nations  kept  the 
idea  of  their  country  perpetually  in  view,  and  always  oppofed 
to  that  of  other  nations  ?  It  is  the  fame  circumftance  that 
gives  our  common  foldiers  and  feamen  more  of  the  genuine 
fpirit  of  patriotifm  than  is  felt  by  any  other  order  of  men  in 
the  community,  notwithftanding  they  have  the  leaft  intereft 
in  it;  Now  the  courfe  of  inftruftion  I  would  introduce, 
would  bring  the  idea  of  our  country  more  early  into  the 
minds  of  Britifli  youth,  and  habituate  them  to  a  conftant  and 
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clofe  attention  to  it.  And  why  (hould  not  the  pra£lice  of 
thinking,  reading,  converfing,  and  writing  about  the  intereft 
of  our  country,  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  with  the  modems, 
that  fighting  for  it  did  among  the  ancients  ? 

it  is  a  circiimftance  of  particular  corifequence,  that  this  en- 
thufiaftic  love  for  our  country  would  by  this  means  be  imbi- 
bed by  perfons  of  fortune,  rank,  and  influence,  in  whom  it 
might  be  eflfeflual  to  the  moft  important  purpofes  •,  who 
might  have  it  in  their  power,  not  only  to  wMh  well  to  their 
country,  but  to  render  it  the  greateft  real  fervices.  Such 
men  would  not  only,  as  is  the  cafe  with  private  foldiers  or 
feanoen,  be  able  to  employ  the  force  of  a  fingle  arm  in  its 
defence,  but  might  animate  the  hearts,  and  engage  the  hands, 
of  thoufands  in  its  caufe.  Of  what  unfpeakable  advantage 
might  be  one  minifter  of  ftate,  one  military  commander,  or^ 
even  a  fingle  member  of  parliament,  who  thoroughly  under- 
ftood  the  interefts  of  his  country,  and  who  poftpoiied  every 
other  intereft  and  confideration  to  it  ! 

This  is  not  teaching  politics  to  low  mechanics  and  manu- 
fadlurers,  or  encouraging  the  ftudy  of  it  among  perfons  with 
whom  it  could  be  of  no  fervice  to  their  country,  and  often 
a  real  detriment  to  themfelves ;  though  we  may  fee  in  thofe 
perfons,  how  poffible  it  is  for  the  public  paflions  to  fwallow 
up  all  the  private  ones,  when  the  objefts  of  them  are  kept 
frequently  in  view,  and  are  much  dwelt  upon  in  the  mind. 
The  fame  zeal  that  is  the  fubjed  of  ridicule  in  perfons  of  no 
weight  or  influence  in  the  ftate,  would  be  moft  glorious  and 
happy  for  their  country  in  a  more  advantageous  fituation. 

Some  may  perhaps  objeft  to  thefe  ftudies,  as  giving  too 
much  encouragement  to  that  turn  for  politics,  which  they 
may  think  is  already  immoderate  in  the  lower  and  middle 
ranks  of  men  among  us.  But  muft  not  political  knowledge 
be  communicated  to  thofe  to  whom  it  might  be  of  real  ufe, 
becaufe  a  fondnefs  for  the  ftudy  might  extend  beyond  its  pro- 
per bounds,  and  be  catched  by  fome  perfons  who  had  better 
remain  ignorant  of  it  ?  Befides,  it  ought  to  be  corifidered,  that 
how  ridiculous  fo  ever  fome  may  make  themfelves  by  preten- 
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fions  to  politics,  a  true  friend  of  liberty  will  be  cautious  how 
he  difcourages  a  fondnefs  for  that  kind  of  knowledge,  which 
has  erer  been  the  favourite  fubjeft  of  writing  and  converfa- 
tion  in  all  free  ftates.  Only  tyrants,  and  the  friends  of  ar- 
bitrary power,  have  ever  taken  umbrage  at  a  turn  for  politi- 
cal knowledge,  and  political  difcourfes,  among  even  the  low- 
eft  of  the  people.  Men  will  ftudy,  and  convcrfe  about  what 
they  are  interefted  in,  efpecially  if  they  have  any  influence  ; 
and  though  the  afs  in  the  fable  was  in  no  concern  who  was 
his  mafter,  fince  he  could  but  carry  his  ufual  load;  and 
though  the  fubjeds  of  a  defpotic  monarch  need  not  troubje 
themfelves  about  political  difputes  and  intrigues,  which  never 
terminate  in  a  change  of  meafures,  but  only  of  men  j  yet,  in 
a  free  country,  where  even  private  perfons  have  much  at 
ftake,  every  man  is  nearly  interefted  in  the  conduft  of  his 
fuperiors,  and  cannot  be  an  unconcerned  fpeftator  of  what 
is  tranfa£led  by  them.  With  refpeft  to  influence,  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  loweft  vulgar  in  England  are  not  wholly  in- 
fignificant,  and  a  wife  minifter  will  ever  pay  fome  attention 
to  them. 

It  is  our  wifdom,  therefore,  to  provide  that  all  perfons  who 
have  qny  influence  in  political  meafures  be  well  inftru£led  in 
the  great  and  leading  principles  of  wife  policy.  This  is  cer- 
tainly an  objeft  of  the  greateft  importance.  Inconveniences 
ever  attend  a  general  application  to  any  kind  of  knowledge, 
and  no  doubt  will  attend  this.  But  they  are  inconveniences 
which  a  friend  to  liberty  need  be  under  no  apprehenfions  about. 

I  may  poffibly  promife  myfelf  too  much,  from  the  general 
introduftion  of  the  ftudies  I  have  recommended  in  this  Eflay 
into  places  of  liberal  education;  but  a  little  cnthufiafm  is  aU 
ways  excufeable  in  perfons  wjio  propofe  and  recommeml  ufeful  I 
innovations.  I  have  endeavoured  to  reprefent  tlie  ftatc  of  edu-» 
cation  in  this  view  as  clearly  and  as  fully  as  I  have  Jicen  able  { 
and  I  defire  my  propofals  for  emendations  to  hav*  ^^morel 
weight  than  the  faireft  reprefentation  will  give  tf  the 

minds  of  the  cool  and  the  unbiafled.  
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frty  Hiftory  is  fo  generally  pleafing  and  interefting.      Hiftory 
ferves  to  amufe  the  Imaginationy    and  intereji  the   Pajfions. 
Advantage  of  Hiftory  above  Fi^on.     It  improves  the  Under' 
Jtandingt  and  Jits  Men  for  the  Bttfinefs  of  Life.       Some  Ad- 
vantages  of  Hiftory  above   Experience.       "Peculiarly  ufeful  to 
Princes •     FaEls  ejfential  to   all  Knowledge.     Political  Know- 
ledge ufeful  in  every  Station  of  Life.     Hiftory  frees  the  Mind 
from  many    Prejudices ^    and  particularly    national  Prejudices. 
The  Ufe  of  Hiftory  to   the  Ladies.     All  Improvement  in    the 
Science  of  Government  derived  from  Hijiory. 


THE    INTRODUCTION. 

THE  ftudy  of  Hiftory  is  more  or  lefs  tlic  employment 
of  all  pcrfons  of  reading  and  education.  This  was, 
indeed,  the  earlieft  ufe  that  wa^  made  of  letters.  For  the 
moft  ancient  poems  were  almoft  entirely  hiftorical;  and 
verfe  was  firft  cultivated  in  preference  to  profe  (which  fecms 
to  be  the  moft  natural  vehicle  of  hiftory)  as  the  beft,  be- 
caufe  the  moft  fecure,  method  of  tranfmitting  to  pofterity 
the  knowledge  of  p^ft  events.  In  all  ages  tlie  writing  of 
hiftory  has  employed  the  ableft  men  of  all  nations  ;  and  to 
this  day  hardly  any  writer  enjoys  a  greater,  a  more  exten- 
five,  and  what  will  probably  be  a  niore  lafting  reputation,  than 
a  good  hiftorian. 

The  infinite  variety  there  Is  in  the  fubjefts  of  hiftory, 
makes  it  inviting  to  perfons^  of  every  difpofition.  It  may  be 
either  trifling,  or  ferious.  It  fnpplies  materials  with  equal 
eafe,  and  equal  copioufnefs,  for  the  fallies  of  mirth,  and 
the  graveft  difquifitions  of  philofophy.     As  every  thing  coi 
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under  the  denomination  of  hiftory,  which  informs  us  of  any 
faEI  which  is  too  remote  in  time,  or  place,  to  be  the  fub- 
jcfl:  of  our  perfonal  knowledge ;  it  is  calculated  for  the  ufe 
of  perfons  of  both  fexes,  a'nd  of  men^  of  all  ranks  and  of 
all  profeiBons  in  life.  Becaufe  it  cannot  be  prefumed  that 
a  perfon  of  any  profeflion,  or  in  any  fituation,  can,  of  him- 
felf,  come  at  th6  knowledge  of  ev6ry  fadf  which  it  is  for  hi* 
advantage  to  be  acquainted  with, 

Hiftory  is  fo  cohnefted  with,  atid  efferifial  t^,  all  kUids 
of  knowledge,  that  the  molt  fupetficial  eflay  Upon  any  fub-* 
jcft  whatever,  is  hardly  tolerable,  unlefs  foni^  kind  of  hiftp- 
ricai  fa£ls  be  introduced,  6r  dlliided  td  iil  it.  The  neceffir 
ty  of  fafts  to  moral  vnritets,  ot  thofe  ^\ib  Mhrite  updn  the 
theory  of  human  nature,  I  Heed  not  n^entidn.  And  Cer- 
tainly no  perfon  can  be  a  good  divine,  hiuch  lefs  litider- 
take  any  part  of  the  controverfy  with  unbelievers,  unlefs  he 
be  very  well  acquainted  with  hiftory,  civil  as  well  as  ecclefi-r 
aftical.  Indeed,  n^ore  than  half  of  the  books  of  fcripture 
coniift  of  hiftory.  And  as  all  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teftament  muft  be  verified  by  hiftory,  none  but  a  good 
hiftorian  can  be  a  judicious  commcntatbr  lipoh  fuich  impbrr 
tant  parts  of  the  facred  writings. 

Befides,  an  acquaintance  with  hiftory  is  agreeable  to  us  as 
fociable  and  converfable  creaturc^s ;  fincc  it  may  be  confidiered 
as  a  means  of  extending  the  power  of  coriverfation,  and 
making  the  dead  of  the  party  equally  with  the  living.  feJay, 
as  things  are  circuniftanced,  the  dead  contribute  more  largely 
to  gratify  our  natural  and  eager  curiofity  to  be  informed  of 
paft  and  remote  tranfaftions. 

In  this  field  of  hiftpry,  therefore,  which  is  open  to  every 
man  of  letters,  and  in  which  every  man  of  tafte  and  curio- 
fity cannot  fail  to  pafs  a  great  part  of  his  leifurc  hours,  it 
cannot  but  be  defirable  to  have  a  guide  (at  Icaft  upon  a  per- 
fon's  firft  introduftion  into  it)  left  he  fhould  lofe  himfelf  in 
the  boundlefs  variety  it  affords,  and  not  be  able  to  find  thofc 
convenient  eminences  from  which  he  will  have  the  moft  eafy 
and  agreeable  view  of  the  objects  it  contains.    In  the  cha- 
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#a^  of  Ai9  guide^  Gentfen^n,  I  now  offer  yon  xnj  bcft 
affiftance. 

Tit  comrfe  of  lefhires  we  arc  now  entering  upon  i$  in- 
fended  to  facilitate  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  both  by  dire&tng  yoit 
fo  the  eafieft  methods  of  acquiring  and  reiaming  the  know* 
ledge  of  It,  and  making  die  proper  u/t  of  it  ^^n  you  ate 
j^ofieded  of  it. 

Thiit  die  obfervatipns  I  have  colleftcd  fot  thi^  purpofe  may 
h^  the  moft  intelligible  and  ufeful,  I  ihall  difpofe  of  them  in 
ihe  following  method ;  eonfidering, 

I,  The  general  ufes  of  hiftory. 

II*  The  fources  of  hiftory. 

III.  What  is  neceffary,  or  ufeful,  to  be  kno'rtrn  prcvioys  tp 
the  itudy  of  hiftory. 

tV.  Dire&ions  for  the  more  eafy  acquiring  and  retaining  a 
knowledge  of  hiftory. 

V.  Proper  obje£b  of  attention  to  an  hiftorian.  And  under 
this  head  I  fliall  xonfider  the  fevcral  fubjefts  of  general  p^tej^ 
or  the  circumftances  that  chiefly  contribute  to  render  civil 
focieties  fecure,  numerous,  and  happy,  as  being  the  moll 
important  of  ail  obje£l$  of  attention  to  readers  of  hiftory^ 

VI.  In  the  laft  place  I  would  give  you  a  general  view  of 
hiftory  civil  and  ecclcfiaftical,  but  fliall  content  myfelf  wiA 
referring  to  Holberg,  or  fome  other  epitome  of  general  hiftory. 
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ACCORDING  to  the  method  above  laid  down,  I  am 
firft  to  confidcr  the  general  ufes  of  hiftory.  Thefe 
maybe  exhibited  under  three  heads.  i.  Hiftory  ferves  to 
amufe  the  imagination,  and  intereft  the  paflions  in  general. 
2.  It  improves  the  underftanding.  And  3.  It  tends  to 
'Strengthen  the  fentinients  of  virtue. 
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The  firft  and  loweft  ufe  of  hiftofy,  is  that  it  agreeably 
amufes  the  imagination,  and  interefts  the  paflions.  With 
thefe  charms  hiftory  captivates  the  generality  of  readers  ^ 
ami  though  I  fhall  chiefly  recommend  it  in  another  and  at) 
higher  viev^,  I  think  this  is  an  advantage  of  hiftory  which  is 
by  no  means  inconfiderable,  and  by  which  a  reader  of  th^e 
feyereft  philofophy  need  not  be  afliamed  to  acknowledge 
bimfelf  influenced.  To  amufe  the  imagination>  and  give 
play  to  the  pafEons  in  general,  is  almoft  the  only  and  avowed 
fcope  of  all  works  of  fiBimy  both  in  profe  and  verfe  ;  and 
men  of  great  genius  and  abilities  are  not  thought  to  have 
thrown  away  their  time  to  no  purpofe  upon  thcnu  What-e 
c?er  exercifesy  does  likewife  mprovey  and  invigorate  our  fa- 
culties, and  difpofe  them  for  the  more  free  and  perfed  dif^ 
charge  of  their  proper  funftions.  Admitting,  dierefore,  that 
the  hiftories  of  Alexander  the  Great,  of  Charles  XII.  of  Swc* 
den,  or  the  conqueft  of  Mexico,  be  read  with  no  other  view 
than  the  adventures  of  Telemachus>  of  Amadis  de  Qaul,  or 
the  conqueft  of  Jrirufalem  ;  or  that  the  voyages  of  Dampier, 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  Captain  Cooke,  be  put  upon  the  fame 
footing  with  thofc  of  GuUiver,  I  would  not  fay  the  time 
fpent  in  reading  them  was  wholly  loft.  Whatever  valuable 
impreflions  are  made  upon  the  mind  by  fiftitious  adventures^ 
the  fame,  in  kind,  though  perhaps,  generally,  not  equal  in 
degree,  are  m^de  by  real  adventures  •,  and  faSis  with  what- 
ever view,  and  in  whatever  manner,  treafured  up  in  the 
mind,  are  ready  to  be  applied  to  any  farther  and  higher 
ufes  that  they  are  capable  of,  whenever  the  perfon  who 
is  pofTeflTed  of  them  is  difpofed  to  view  them  in  any  other 
lieht. 

In  this  view  all  true  hiftory  has  a  capital  advantage  over 
every  work  of  fiftion.  "Works  of  fiftion  are  not,  in  their  na- 
ture, capable  in  general,  of  any  other  ufes  than  the  authors 
of  them  had  in  view,  which  muft  neceflarily  be  very  limited  ; 
whereas  true  hiftory,  being  an  exhibition  of  the  conduft  of 
divine  Providence ;  in  which  every  thing  has,  perhaps,  infi- 
nite 
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nitc  rdations  and  ufes,  is  an  inexhauflible  mine  of  the  moll 
valuable  knowledge.  Works  of  fiftion  rcfemble  thofe  ma- 
chines which  we  contrive  to  illuftrate  the  principles  of  philo- 
fophy,  fuch  as  globes,  and  orreries,  the  ufes  of  which  extend 
no  farther  than  the  views  of  human  ingenuity  5  whereas  real 
hiftory  refembles  the  experiments  made  by  the  air-pump,  the 
condenfing  engine,  or  ele£brical  machine,  which  exhibit  the 
operations  of  nature,  and  the  God  of  nature  himfelf,  whofc 
works  are  the  nobleft  fubjeft  of  contemplation  to  the  human 
inind,  arid  are  the  ground  work  and  materials  of  the  moft 
extenfive  and  ufeful  theories. 

But,  independent  of  any  farther  ufe,  we  have  many  well 
written  hiftories,  which,  I  think,  are  calculate  to  give  as 
'  much  pure  entertainment,  efpecially  to  a  perfon  of  a  reafon- 
able  age  and  experience,  as  the  generality  of  novels  and  ro- 
mances. Let  a  perfon  of  tafte,  and  juft  fentiment,  read  the 
hiftory  of  the  life  of  Cicero  written  by  Middleton,  the  co»- 
queft  of  Mexico,  or  the  voyage  of  Commodore  Anfon,  or 
even  fuch  larger  works  as  the  hiftory  of  Herodotus,  Thucy- 
dides,  Livy,  Philip  de  Commines,  &c.  and  then  judge.  If 
the  amazing  and  interefting  fcenes  of  fidion  be  worked  up 
with  more  art,  be  more  happily  difpofed  to  excite  and  intereft 
the  piffions,  and  be  more  agreeably  diverfified  with  proper 
cpifodes,  the  very  thought  that  it  is  ficiion  (the  influence  of 
which  grows  with  our  years)  makes  that  artful  difpofition, 
and  thofe  embelliftiments,  neceflaryj  whereas  the  mere 
thought  that  we  are  liftening  to  the  voice  of  truth  is  able  to 
keep  the  attention  awake  through  many  a  dry  and  ill  digefted 
narrative  ol  faBs. 

The  next,  and  higher  ufe  of  hiftory  is  to  improve  the  un- 
derftanding,  and  ftrengthen  the  judgment,  and  thereby  fit  us 
for  entering  upon  life  with  advantage.  **  By  ftudying  hif- 
*<  tory,"  as  Lord  Bolingbroke  well  obferves,  <*  and  examining 
«  all  kinds  of  caufes  and  efte£^s,  a  man  may  iharpen  his 
««  pen'etration,  fix  the  attention  of  his  mind,  and  ftrengthen 
*«  his  judgment.  Thus  he  acquires  a  faculty  and  habit 
«  difceming  quicker,  and  learns  how  to  exert  that  flexjbilitjT; 
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•«  and  ftcadincfe,  which  arc  neccflary  to  be  joined  in  the 
^  condu£i  of  all  affairs  that  depend  on  the  concurrepce>  Of 
•*  oppoiition,  of  other  men.'*  Judgmentj^  aa  weH  as  out 
ether  powers,  muft  improve  hj  exercife.  Now  hiftory  prc-r 
icHts  us  with  the  fame  obje<£t9  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
biifinefa  of  life.  They  muft  confequently  excite  the  fame 
lind  of  reflexions,  and  give  the  fame  excrcife  to  our  thoughts^ 
and  thus  produce  the  fame  turn  of  mind.  Hiftory,  therefore, 
may  be  called  anticipated  experience.  By  this  nutans  we 
begin  our  acquaintance  with  mankind  fooner,  and  brin^  into 
the  world,  and  the  butinefs  of  it,  fuch  a  caft  of  thought^ 
9nd  temper  of  mind,  as  is»  acquired  by  paffing  through  it; 
whi^h  will  make  u&  appear  to  more  advantage  in  it,  and 
lK>t  fuch  mere  novices,  upon  our  introdudion  into  it,  a$ 
we  ffaould  otherwife  be.  As  Lord  Bolingbroke  again  obferveSf 
♦*  ffc  who  ftudies  hiftory  as  he  would  philofophy,  will  dif« 
«*.  tinguifh  and  coHeft  certain  general  principles,  and  rules  of 
*•  Hfe  and  conda£t,  which  always  muft  be  true ;  becaufe  they 
'^  are  conformable  to  the  invariable  nature  of  things^  and 
•<  by  doing  fo  he  will  foon  form  to  himfelf  a  general  fyftem 
'<  of  ethicks  and  politicks  on  the  fureft  fo\mdations,  on  the 
**  trial  of  thefe  principles  and  rules  in  all  ages,  and  on  the 
•^  confirmation  of  them  by  univerfal  experience." 

The  impreffions  which  this  anticipated  knowledge  of  the 
world  makes  upon  us,  it  is  certain,  will  not  be  fo  deep  as 
thofe  which  are  the  refult  of  our  own  perfonal  acquaintance 
with  it ;  and  our  judgment  of  tilings,  and  maxims  of  conduiJl, 
formed  in  this  manner,  will  not  be  fo  firmly  riveted  in  our 
mindsr  But  th€n  they  will  have  the  advantage  of  being  more 
correfit,  and  of  being  a  better  guide  to  us,  than  any  thing  we 
could  have  learned  from  our  own  random  experience,  upon 
our  entering  the  world.  The  reafon  is,  that  the  examples 
which  hiftory  prefents  to  us  are  generally  complete.  The  whole 
is  before  us.  We  fee  men  and  things  at  their  full  length, 
as  we  may  fay ;  and  we  likewife  generally  fee  them  through 
a  medium  which  is  lefs  partial  than  that  of  experience. 
Whereas  in  real  life  every  fcene  opens  very  flowly,  we  fee 
lierefore  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  a  thing  at  one  time  5  and 
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are  confequently  liable  to  be  deceived  into  a  very  fallacious 
judgment  of  it ;  particularly  confidering  how  diftorted  even 
thofe  impeffeft  views  of  things  are  by  the  relation  of  every 
thing  to  felf^  which  it  is  impoffible  to  keep  out  of  fight  in 
things  in  which  we  ourfelves  are  concerned. 

In  this  view,  hiftory  is  generally  the  only  feithfiil  inftruftor 
of  princes,  particularly  abfolute  princes.  It  is  fo  much 
the  intercft  of  abler  men  than  themfelves  to  hnpofc  upon 
them,  and  to  fwell  their  ideas  of  their  own  importance,  that, 
without  the  aid  of  hiftory,  it  is  almoft  impoffible  they  ihould 
ever  form  any  juft  notion  of  men,  or  things,  ^t  all.  But  in 
hiftory  princes  may  fee  their  predeceflbrs  treated  without 
flattery  or  ceremony ;  and  therefore,  by  the  help  of  common 
fenfe  they  may  fee,  as  in  a  glafs,  in  what  light  their  own 
charafters  and  condu6l  will  appear  to  pofterity*  Nay,  they 
may  depend  upon  it,  that  feme  hiftorians  will  rate  them  as 
much  too  low,  as  their  cotemporaries  have  rated  them  too 
'high.  Of  what  avail  have  been  the  fulfome  flatteries  of 
Velleius  Patercuius  to  the  charafter  of  Tiberius,  or  his  fa- 
vourite Sejanus;  or  even  the  refined  praifes  of  Virgil  and 
Horace  to  the  charafter  of  Auguftus  himfelf?  Pofterity  at 
length  fees  their  real  charadlers,  through  all  their  artful 
dilguifes,  and  only  thinks  the  worfe  of  men  for  laying  perfons 
of  wit  and  ingenuity  under  a  neceffity  of  afting  a  part  fo 
unworthy  of  themfelves.  All  future  kings  of  France  may 
fee  many  very  free  cenfures  upon  the  charafter  and  conduct 
of  their  predeceflbr  Louis  XIV.  written  by  Voltaire,  notwlth- 
'ftanding  the  writer  cannot  conceal  his  partiality  for  his  hero 
and  his  nation. 

But,  indeed,  to  men  in  all  ftations  inftru£lions  for  their 
own  condudl  may  be  conveyed,  in  the  cleareft  and  moft 
cogent  manner,  through  the  example  of  others.  Suetonius 
relates  that  Auguftus  ufed  to  tranfcribe  inftruftivc  pafTages  of 
hiftorians,  and  fend  them  to  thofe  of  his  officers  who  had 
need  of  admonition. 

We  may  eafily  be  fcnfible  of  the  importance  of  hiftory  to 
^e  advancement  of  knowledge  in  general,  as  well  as  of  po« 
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litical  knowledge  in  particular,  if  we  confider  that  the  mod 
exalted  underftanding  is  nothing  more  than  a  power  of  draw- 
ing concluGons,  and  forming  maxims  of  conduft,  front 
known  faffs  and  experiments,  of  which  neceffary  trtaterials  of 
Imivledge  the  mind  itfelf  is  wholly  barren.  How  then  can 
knowledge  be  gained  without  experience  ?  And  very  fcanty 
and  dear  bought,  would  be  the  wifdom  that  was  the  refult  of 
the  experience  of  one  man,  or  of  one  age  only.  How  flow 
then  mufl  have  been  the  progrefs  that  mankind  would  have 
made  in  wifdom,  and  improvements  of  all  kinds,  before  by 
fome^  means  or  other,  one  age  could  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  obfervations  of  their  anceftors. 

It  was  requifite,  therefore,  in  order  to  the  improvement  of 
human  kind,  and  of  human  condud,  and  to  give  mankind 
clear  and  comprehenfive  views  of  their  intereil,  together  with 
the  means  of  promoting  it,  that  the  experience  of  fome  ages 
fliould  be  collefted  and  compared,  that  diftant  events  (hould 
be  brought  together;  and  fo  the  firft  rife,  entire  progrefs, 
and  final  conclufion,  of  fchemes,  tranfaflions,  and  charadleis 
(hould  be  feen,  as  it  were,  in  one  unbroken  view,  with  all 
their  connexions  and  relations.  Without  this,  no  adequate 
judgment  could  be  formed  of  them,  fuch  as  would  enable  an 
intelligent  perfon  to  determine  how  far  the  fame,  or  the  like, 
undertakings  would  bear  to  be  repeated,  or  amended.  With- 
out thefe  advantages,  therefore,  the  improvements  of  human 
life,  notwithftanding  the  greateft  perfeflion  and  extent  of  our 
intelleftual  powers,  would  be  at  a  ftand.  There  might  be 
conjedlure,  and  enterprize,  but  there  could  be  no  certainty, 
or  rational  expedlation  of  fuccefs. 

Confequently,  without  hiftory,  the  advantages  of  our  rati- 
onal nature  mull  have  been  rated  very  low ;  and  the  more 
complete,  the  more  exaft,  and  comprehenfive  is  our  furniture 
of  hiftorical  fadls,  the  more  materials  of  knowledge,  and 
confequently  of  power  and  happinefsy  are  we  poffeffed  of. 
For  Lord  Bacon  has  juftly  remarked,  that  "  knowledge  isj 
«  power  ;*•  and  certainly  all  the  excellence  of  human  nature 
all  the  advantage  we  have  above  the  brutes,  is  derived  fr( 
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the  ufc  of  our  intelleSual  powers.  Since,  with  refpeft  to 
the  powers  of  body,  and  an  inftin^live  capacity  of  defending 
and  providing  for  themfelves,  tliey  have  greatly  the  advantage 
of  tis. 

Political  knowledge,  it  will  be  faid,  is  ufeful  only  to  poli- 
ticians, and  minifters  of  ftate.  But  befides  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  reafonablc  curiofity,  to  examine  into  the  fprings  of  the 
great  wheel  of  government,  on  the  juft  balance,  and  regular 
motions,  of  which  our  temporal  fecurity  and  happinefs  de« 
pend ;  and  though  political  affairs  be  almoft  wholly,  but  not 
entirely,  out  of  the  fphere  of  private  perfons  under  an  ariU 
irary  government ;  yet  in  free  governments,  as  it  is  admirably 
laid  by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  *<  the  public  fervice  is  not  confined 
-«<  to  thofe  whom  the  prince  appoints  to  the  feveral  pofts  in 
'<  the  adminiftration  under  him.  Men  of  all  degrees  ought 
**  to  inftruft  themfelves  in  thofe  affairs  wherein  they  may  be 
**  adlors  themfelves,  or  judges  of  thofe  who  aft,  or  control- 
**  lers  of  thofe  who  judge  ;*'  and  from  feme  one  or  other  of 
thefe  eiafles  no  fubjeft  of  Great  Britain  is  wholly  excluded. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  our  notice,  when  we  confider  iu 
what  refpefts  the  knowledge  of  hiftory  improves  the  under- 
ftanding,  that  it  tends  to  free  the  mind  from  many  foolifh 
prejudices,  particularly  an  unrcafonable  partiality  for  our  own 
country,  merely  as  our  own  cpuntry,  which  makes  a  people 
truly  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners.  It  was  a  want  of  ^ 
acquaintance  with  hiftory  that  made  the  Chinefe  Mandarines 
exprefs  their  aftonilhment  to  find  their  country  make  fo  fmall 
ar  figure  in  a  map  of  the  world,  which  the.Jefuits  (hewed 
them.  And  through  the  fame  ignorance,  the  Samoedes,  a 
popple  inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  Siberia,  whom  i.e 
Bruyn  defcribes  as  the  loweft  and  worft  provided  for,  of  ajl 
the  human  race,  wondered  that  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy  did  not 
ehuf^  to  live  among  them. 

National  prejudices  likewifc  produce  a  moft  unreafonablc 
averfion  to  foreign  nations  and  foreign  religions,   which  ng 
thing  but  an  acquaintance  with  hiftory  can  cure.     The 
fortune  is,  thaf  it  is  too  often  the  ii^tereft  of  pa 
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fans,  and  parties,  to  promote  thofe  prejudices.  TfacMoofs 
of  Africa  were  furprized  to  find  their  firft  chriftian  cetptiv^s 
in  the  fhape  of  men,;  and  pur  very  figns  do  to  this  dsty  bear 
the  traces  of  the  extravagant  opinion  of  the  fize  and  thic 
ftrength  of  the  Saracens,  which  they  who  returned  from  the 
cnifades  propagated  among  their  ignorant  countrymen. 

The  knowledge  of  hiftory  operates  no  lefs  favourably, 
and  effeftually,  in  removing  the  prejudices  that  mayjbave 
been  entertained  in  favour  of  ancient  or  moiern  tipaes,  ky 
giving  a  ju(bidea  of  the  advantages  and  difadvaiitages.of  man- 
kind in  all  ages. 

Far  am  I,  however,  from  imagining,  that  the  conicquenee 
of  ftudyine  hiftory  will  be  an  indifference  to  our  own  coon- 
try.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  one  of  the  greateft  advan- 
tages arifing  from  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  to  an  inhaUtaat  of 
Great  Britain,  that  he  will  generally  lay  down  hia  hook 
more  thoroughly •  fatisfied  with  his  own  fituation;  .and  .will 
be,  from  rational  convifkion,  and  not  from  blind  ^pr^ju- 
dice,  a  more  zealous  friend  to  the  intereft  of  his. country 
than  before. 

Indeed,  fo  apparent  are  the  fuperior  advantages  of  o«r 
conftitution,  and  laws,  if  not  of  our  manners  and.  ouftQm$9 
over  thofe  of  moft  other  nations,  that  there  :are  few  foreign- 
ers who  do  not  give  ours  the  preference  to  their  own.  Mcui- 
tcfquieu,  one  of  the  firft  of  philofophical  politicians,  that  i?, 
thofe  who  have  treated  of  laws  and  government  with; a  jvrfl 
regard  to  the  principles  of  human  nature,  arid  .theifitu^ioa 
and  wants  of  mankind,  is  in  raptures,  and  almoft  quits  ttie 
ftyle  of  philofophy,  whenever  he  treats  of  our  conftifutipn. 
And  Voltaire,  who  is  exceedingly  partial  to  the  power  a^d 
glory  of  France,  cannot  help  doing  the  fame  juftice  to  the 
fuperior  excellence  of  our  government.  Indeed,  as  a  m^n  of 
a  free  and  bold  turn  of  thinking,  you  will  be  fenfible  that 
he  could  not  have  done  othcrwife,  when  we  come  to  analize 
the  Britifli  conftitution,  and  to  (hew  from,  what  its  excel- 
lence 


^^ 
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lonce  refolt^  S   t^Qagh,   at  the  fame  tlme>  IlbaU  not  fail  tq 
point  out  {em!^  radical  an4  very  confiderable  defeats  in  it.* 

Under  the  bead  of  pr^dices,  I  fliall  juft  mention  a  plea- 
f«it^  but  not  unimportant  obfenration  of  Mr.  Ij[um.e>  viz. 
ijiat  xb&fair  fe»  may  learn  in  hiftory  that  bve  \%  not  the  only^ 
n^  always  the  mo^  governing,  principle  in  the  hearts  of 
mat;  whidi,  from  thji;  reading  of  novels,  frequenting  the 
theatre,  and  ^vea  the  general  turn  of  polite  converfatipn> 
they  might  prberwiie  imagine. 

But  the  capit^aji  advantage  we  derive  from  hiftory  under 
this  head  is,  that  from  this  fource  only  can  be  derived  all  fu- 
tmt  unprovements  vfk  the  fcience  of  government.  And  if  the 
'wcfl  being  of  fociety  be  our  qbjc£t,  this  is,  after  all,  the 
moft  important  pf  s^U  fciences.  For  certainly  more  fubftan- 
tial  benefit  refults  to  fociety  from  the  proper  balance  of  the 
ievera}  powers  of  Ji  ftate,  or  even  from  one  yrife  law,  re- 
%>e£):ing  the  liberties  aod  properties  of  men,  than  could  be 
derived  from  all  the  other  fciences  put  together.  I  except^ 
however,  the  fciences,  if  they  may  be  fo  called,  of  morality 
and  religion. 

Human  nature,  with  the  various  interefts  and  connexions 
of  men  in  a  ftate  of  fociety,  is  fo  complex  a  fubjed  that 
nothing  can  be  fafely  concluded  a  priori  with  refpeft  to  it. 
Every  thing  that  we  can  depend  upon  muft  be  derived  from 
foBs.  All  the  plans  of  government  laid  down  by  the  wifeft 
of  the  ancients,  as  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  Cicero,  are,  with-* 
out  exception,  defe£kiye  in  many  capital  inftances ;  and  not- 
withftanding  the  farther  lights  that  More  and  Harrington 
might  have  derived  from  the  hiftory  of  many  centuries  after 
them,  neither  the  Utopia  of  the  former,  nor  the  Oceana  of 
the  latter,  would  bear  to  be  reduced  to  praQice.  The  former 
is  vifionary  even  to  a  proverb. 

This  grand  fcieoce  is  ftill  in  its  infancy.  Men  of  the 
g;reateft  refiefiion  and  experience  could  not  pretend  to  pro 


*  This  refers  to  a  cnurfe  of  le^ftores,   which  1  do  not  publiih,  but  of  which  a 
Sylhhut  may  he  ieen  in  my  BJay  om  Edueaiitn, 
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nounce,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  what,  for  inftance, 
would  be  the  confequence  of  any  confiderable  change  in  our 
own  conftitutlon  and  government,  or  that  of  other  nations. 
And  do  we  not  frequently  fee  that  our  ableft  minifters  of 
ftate,  who  give  the  clofcft  attention  to  the  internal  policy  of 
the  kingdom,  are  obliged  to  change  their  meafures,  in  ccm- 
fequence  of  their  being  difappointed  in  their  expedations 
from  them  ?  This  makes  it  fo  extremely  hazardous  to  intro- 
duce any  material  change  into  an  eftabliflied  form  of  govern- 
ment. No  human  fagacity  can  forefee  what  inconvenience 
might  arife  from  it. 

So  important  is  this  fcicnce  of  government,  that  nothing 
can  be  more  worthy  of  the  ftudy  of  thofe  who  have  fufficicnt 
abilities,  and  who  are  friends  of  mankind ;  and  the  only 
foundation  on  which  men  who  think,  and  who  are  not  car- 
ried away  by  their  own  imaginations,  will  build  any  conclu- 
fions  is  hytorieal  JaBs.  Hypothefes  built  upon  arguments  a 
priori  are  leaft  of  all  tolerable.  Here  obfervation  and  ex-, 
perience  are  the  only  fafe  guides. 

As  all  other  fciences  have  made  very  rapid  advances  in  the 
prefent  age,  the  fciencc  of  government  bids  fair  to  keep  pace 
with  them.  Many  ingenious  men  have  of  late  turned  their 
thoughts  to  this  fubjeft,  and  valuable  treatifes  upon  it  have 
been  publifhed  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  But  what 
is  of  much  more  value,  we  have  now  a  vaft  ftock  of  impor- 
tant yi^*?/  before  us,  for  our  contemplation.  The  old  go- 
vernments of  Europe  are  arrived  to  a  confiderable  degree  of 
maturity*  We  may  rather  fay  they  are  growing  into  decay ; 
•fo  that  their  feveral  advantages  and  defe£ls  are  become  fuf- 
ficicntly  confpicuous,  and  the  new  governments  in^  North 
America  are  fo  many  nenu  experiments^  of  which  political  phi- 
lofophers  cannot  fail  to  make  the  greateft  ufe.  Time  has 
alfo  weakened,  and  removed,  many  prejudices  in  favour  of 
pretended  rights  to  power ^  and  peculiar  modes  of  government ; 
fo  that  the  only  proper  objeft  of  government,  the  happinefs  of 
the  peopUy  is  now  almoft  univerfally  fccn,  and  alone  attended 
to.  . 

For 
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For  want  of  acquaintance  with  hiftory,  we  axe  apt  to  pro- 
noimcc  MfH§ri  many  things  to  be  impoffiUe,  which  in  h& 
leaDj  ezilt,  and  are  Terf  lafe.  Thus  the  King  of  Siam  could 
not  be  made  to  believe  that  the  Venetians  had  no  king,  any 
more  than  that  water  could  have  the  hardnefs  of  ftone,  and  bear 
men  and  carriages. 

I  (hall  conclude  diis  head  with  adding,  that  the  knowledge 
of  hifiory  contributes  to  enlarge  the  mind  by  the  acquaintance 
we  are  therdyy  enabled  to  form  with  all  thofe  obje£b  which, 
in  die  courfe  of  thefe  le£hires,  will  be  pointed  out  as  worthy 
of  peculiar  attention  to  an  hiftorian,  the  knowledge  of  which 
is  equally  ufefiil  for  fpeculatiTe  or  prafHcal  purpofes ;  fo  that 
philolbphers  and  politicians  may  equally  avail  tfaemfelves  of  it. 
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Htjiiiry  fMt  h'Jirerigthentht  SeniimerPt's  of  FirHtt'f  Jb4m)n/km 
tSt  M'tnkher  in  ti>hrcb  virtkotif  liiiipr^t^s  dtr  dBkaVf  niM^ 
Upon  ttf  Mind.  AJti^nttt^i  of  ih&  &iu^  rf  H^oryprtiAous' 
i6  a  P&forfs  hftng'  introduced  itrti  the  JForld.  WfytBe  Rt' 
prifmdiiorts  of  Hijtorzixrts  ari  cdft^'  uMvirfdllj  Jiiyont^^'  to' 
Virtye.  What  Bnd  of  SciniT  Hljfff^  dEhdUj  exUBtS  flwSw*^ 
ari  fHvottrdbte  t&  Virtue:  A  Fino  of  ih'e^  Seirthhehtr  etnd* 
C$niu6l  of  great  Men  infpires  the  Mind  tvith  a  Ta/ie  for 
f olid  Glory  and  true  Greatnefs,  Hiftory  enables  us  to  form  jujt 
Ideas  both  of  the  Strength  and  Weaknefs  of  human  Nature. 
Inflances  of  both^  with  Refections. 

TH  E  third  ufc  of  hiftory  is,  that  it  tends  to  ftrcngthen 
the  fentiments  of  virtue.  That  this  is  the  tendency 
of  an  acquaintance  with  hiftory  will  be  evident,  if  we  confider 
in  what  manner  virtuous  impreflions  are  aftually  made  upon 
the  mind.  How  do  we  acquire  a  love  for  virtue  \  but  by 
frequently  viewing  it  in  thofe  points  of  light  in  which  it 
appears  deftrable  to  us,  and  in  a  fituation  of  mind  in  which  no 
bias  is  laid  upon  us  in  favour  of  vice  ? 

It  cannot  be  denied  by  any  who  maintain  that  virtue  is  its 
own  fufficient  reward  in  this  life,  that  even  a  juft  and  well- 
condudted  knowledge  of  the  world  would  have  this  happy 
efft6i;  It  is  only  a  partial  acquaintance  with  it,  feeing  things 
in  an  unfair  point  of  light,  and  with  minds  prejudiced  by 
profpefts  of  pleafure,  intcreft,  or  falfe  notions  of  honour, 
that  prevents  that  happy  confcquence  from  taking  place 
univerfally.  Now,  to  ftudy  hiftory  is  to  come  at  the  know- 
ledge of  the  world  in  the  moft  favourable  circumftances. 
Hiftorians  are  the  beft  guides  and  tutors  we  can  take  with  us 

Sour  travels.     They  fhew  us  the  whole  of  tranfadbns  and 
charafters 
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^cbzc^Qxx$i  l^Qre  ajpart^l-view  of  .than  qm  J>ave  had  time 
to  .make  any  un£avouxable  impcciBons  on  .our  mim)'  >  smd  ^ 
the  reflexions  they^nake  upon  men  and  things  are  uniformly 
.didUted  By  a  fenfeof  ^u^ue  and  honour.  £ven  Machiayel 
himielf,  though  his  very  name  conveys  the  .idea  qf  baCi^aefs 
.and  villainy  .as ^politiciani  difcovers,  as  ^Mr.  tiuine  obferyes, 
true  fe^timents  of  .virtue  in  hisijftory  of  jFlprencc. 

Jafuch  icompany,  and  in  the  hands  of  fuch  able  and  faidb- 
fid  condu&ors,  what  rea&n  iiave  we  to  be  alarmed  to  fee 
our  friends  introduced  to  a  knowledge  of  mankind  ?  There 
IB  certs^inly  .a  great  difference  between  a  perfbn's  being  ad- 
mitted to  «fee  the  figure  which  Alexjander  ^the  ^Gf^tj  or 
-Charles  ,XII,  inade  at  ^ the  head  of  their  conquefts.;  to  view 
the  court  of  :DKmyfius,  of  Nero,  or  of  Louis  the  ^V.  in 
.all  liieir  ^>lendour,  and  feeing  the  figure  their  whole  lives 
make  in  the  annals  of  hiftory.  In  the  former  fituation  .the 
r.uncautious.mind  of  a  young  man  might  be.in  danger  of  being 
captivated  with  the  charms  ^f. ambition,  yoluptuoufnefs,  or 
magnificence;  but  looking  upon  the  fai^e  .^jei);s  from  the 
^mpre  .advantageous  fituation  in  which  hiftory  places  >u$,  we 
muft  certainly  be  equally  ftruck  with  their  vanity  and  folly, 
^nd  conceive  a  difguft  and  averfion  tothem.  It.  is  with  the 
knowledge  of  .the  world  as.!Pope  fays  it  is  with  learning.  ^ 

Here^fiaaller  draughts  iatoxicate-  the  brain, 
.But^drinking  largely  fobers  us  again. 

The  only  reafon  why  a  young  perfon  cannot  be  fafely 
truftqd  with  viewing  the  vices,  as  well  as  the  virtues,  that  are 
in  the  world  is  that,  if  left  to  himfelf  in  real  life,  vice  m^y 
be  fo  cirqumftanced,  as  to  be  but  too  invitii^g  to  his  unexpe- 
rienced .mind.  But  in  hiftory  vige  never  appears  tempting. 
Indeed,  whatever  be  the  difpofition  of  hiftorians  themfclves, 
if  they  give  a  faithful  view  of  things,  as  they  have  really 
come  to.pafs,  they  cannot  help  giving  a  reprefentati 
vourable  to  virtue.  So  confiftent  is  the  order  of. 
Proridejice,  that,  if  the  fphei»c  be  fairly  .and  CQfl 
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prefented,  we  may  dq>end  upon  it  that  nothing  will  b^  ex- 
hibited from  which  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  vice  is 
eligible  upon  the  whole.  Contrary,  therefore,  to  what  may 
be  apprehended  from  a  promifcuous  acquaintance  with  the 
world,  through  the  glafs  of  hiftory,  vices  may  be  viewed  as 
iafely  as  virtues.  Nay,  they  both  equally  teach  wifdom  and 
good  morals.  It  is  even  impofBble  to  fay  which  of  them  in- 
culcate the  important  leflbn  with  more  force.  The  excefles 
of  a  Nero,  and  the  goodnefs  of  a  Marcus  Aurelius,  have  the 
fame  good  efie£l  in  hiftory. 

Thus  it  appears,  by  arguing  as  it  weiie  a  priori^  from  the 
lights  in  which  charaAers  and  events  are  feen  in  hiftory,  that 
it  mu^  have  an  ctk&  that  is  favourable  to  virtue*  I  fti&ll 
now  demonftrate  the  fame  thing  more  particularly,  by  (how* 
ihg  what  fcenes  hiftory  adhially  exhibits  that  have  this  happy 
tendency.  ^ 

In  the  firft  place,  hiftory  by  difplaying  the  fentiments  and 
condufl  of  truly  great  men,  and  thofe  of  a  contrary  charac- 
ter, tends  to  infpire  us  with  a  tafte  for  folid  glory  and  real 
greatnefs ;  and  convinces  us  that  it  does  not  confift  in  what 
the  generality  of  mankind  are  fo  eager  in  the  purfuit  of. 

We  can  never  imagine,  if  we  derive  our  inftruAion  from 
hiftory,  that  true  greatnefs  confifts  in  ricies ;  when  we  fee 
that  fome  of  the  meft  diftinguifhed  chara£lers  in  the  annals 
of  mankind  we;:e  formed,  and  lived  in  poverty ;  men  who 
fliewed  their  contempt  of  riches  by  refufing  to  improve  the 
opportunities  they  had  of  amafling  wealth.  Not  to  mention 
Cincinnatus,  Fabricius,  and  other  Romans  in  the  early  ages 
of  that  city,  honoured  for  their  poverty,  but  who  had  no  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  what  we  fhould  call  riches;  Scipio 
iEmilianus,  who  might  have  cngrpfled  almoft  all  the  wealth 
of  Carthage,  never  made  a  fingle  acquifition  in  all  his  life. 
The  great  Philopaemcn  generally  went  in  a  very  plain  drefs, 
and  without  any  fervant  or  attendants,  v  The  Emperors, 
Nerva,  Trajan,  Antoninus,  and  Aurelius,  fold  their  palaces, 
their  gold  and  filver  plate,  their  valuable  furniture,  and  all 
the  fuperfluities  they  could  difpenfe  with,   which  their  prcr 

deceflbrs 
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deceflbrs  had  heaped  up,  and  baniihed  all  expences  and  deli- 
cacies from  their  tables  with  the  greateft  fcverity. 

Thcfc  Princes,  together  with  Vefpafian,  Pertinax,  Alex- 
ander Severus,  Claudius  the  (econd,  and  Tacitus,  who  were 
raifed  to  the  empire  by  ^eir  merit,  and  whom  all  ages  have 
admired  as  the  greateft  and  the  beft  of  princes,  were  ever 
fond  of  the  greateft  plainnefs  in  their  apparel,  furniture  and 
outward  appearance.  The  ruins  of  Adrian's  country  feat  are 
ftill  to  be  feen,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  exceeded  the 
bignefs  of  one  of  our  common  houfes.  Even  Auguftus  him- 
Jelf,  during  a  reign  of  near  fifty  years,  never  changed  his 
apartment,  or  furniture.  We  fee  the  fame  juft  turn  of 
thinking  in  the  famous  Cornelia,  daughter  of  the  great  Scipio. 
When  a  l^y  of  her  acquaintance  defired  very  importunately 
to  fee  her  toilet,  flie  deferred  fatisfying  her  curiofity  till  her 
children,  who  were  the  famous  Gracchi,  came  from  fchool, 
and  then  only  faid  En!  h^c  ornamenta  mea  funt.  Thefe  are  my 
ornaments* 

When  temperance,  frugality  and  a  juft  fenfe  of  greatnefs 
are  graced  with  fuch  names  as  thefe  I  have  mentioned,  (Iiall 
we  be  in  any  danger  of  abandoning  ourfelves  to  excefs  in 
imitation  of  the  infamous  Nero,  whofe  golden  palace,  Herodian 
fays,  was  as  large  as  all  the  reft  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and 
wbofe  e}(travagance  in  other  refpefts  was  in  proportion  to  it  5 
of  Caligula,  of  the  beaftly  Commodus,  or  the  mad  Helio- 
gabalus  ?  Do  wc  admire  Lucullus  the  more  for  the  idea 
that  Cicero  gives  us  of  his  expenfive  table  ?  Or  can  wc 
think  Marc  Antony  to  be  commended  for  having  a  fuccef- 
fign  of  grand  entertainments  always  ready,  that  whenever  he 
was  difpofed  to  eat  he  might  never  wait  half  an  hour  ? 
.  Can  we  think  that  honours  ajid  preferment  conftitute  true 
greatnefs,  -  when  we  fee  in  hiftory  that  the  moft  worthy  men 
have .  generally  declined  them  ?  Tacitus  and  Probus,  who 
did  fo  much  honour  to  their  ftations,  were  both  advanced 
to  the  empire  againft  thjcir  inclinations:  and  in  how  much 
fairer  a  point  of  light  do  their  charafters  ftand  than  that  of 

thcfc 
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thofe  torn  dT  ambition,  who  \iraded  flttough  feasMbf  blobtt  fo 

come  at  it  ? 

The  extravaganceJe  ctf  Alexander  the  Great  in  HlKng  his 
l>eft  friends,  the  cruelties  of  die  Spaniards  in  America,  die 
ruin  of  Sweden  by  Charles  XII.  are  certainly  more  proper  to 
fliew  the  folly  and  madnefs  bf  miboundcd  ambition,  than 
their  viftories  arc  to  dazzle  bUr  minds  with  their  gkre.  How 
we  regret  that  unhappy  turn  of  mind  when  we  confiderwhat' 
valuable  members  of  fociety  their  abilities  would  ha^  ren- 
dered fuch  men  as  Julius  Csefar,  and  Pompey,  had  they 
jointly  employed  them  to  raife  the  glory  of  their  country  j 
and  that  the  expences  of  Lewis  XIV.  in  preparations  for 
deftru£):ion,  were  more  than  fufficient  to  hare  founded  many 
numerous  colonies,  and  to  have  -put  them  into  «  flouriflinig 
condition. 

Nothing  fo  etteSually  cures  a  man  of  the  abfurd  pride  df 
iirih  zttd  family  as  feeing  fome  of  the  greateft  men  in  hiftory, 
fuch  as  Tamerlane,  Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  Pope  Si^rtus  flite 
fifth,  rife  from  low  beginnings  j  and  we  arc  always  charmed 
to  fee  truly  great  men,  who  were  poffeiTed  of  the  advatn- 
tages  of  birth,  wave  all  pretences  to  merit  on  that  account^ 
Even  Vefpafian  laughed  at  thofe  who  pretended  to  derive  his 
defcent  from  Hercules. 

An  exccflive  paflion  for  fame^  as  an  end  of  aiEHon,  reduces 
a  man  very  low  in  the  light  of  hiftory.  How  much  does  the 
letter  which  Cicero  wrote  to  Lucceius,  and  which,  unfor- 
tunately for  him,  yet  remains  (in  which  he  almoft  inGfts 
upon  his  praifing  him  at  the  expence  of  truth,  in  the  hiftory 
of  his  confuKhip),  fink  that  great  man  in  our  efteem.  On 
the  contrary,  how  prodigioufly  does  the  charafter  of  Cato 
rife  upon  us  by  a  few  words  of  Salluft,  Maluit  effe^  quam 
videriy  bonus  :  He  rather  chofe  to  BE,  than  to  SEEM,  good. 
And  the  \anity  of  Nero  upon  his  excelling  in  mufic,  and  of 
Commodus  on  his  dexterity  in  killing  wild  beafts,  complete- 
ly expofes  the  affeftation  of  excelling  in  what  is  out  of  6ttr 
proper  fphcre.      The    fame  maxim   is  conveyed  by  PhiHp, 

when 
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i^rheBiie  aflaeai  his  ion  Alexander,  if  be  was  not  aibamed  to 
play  mi  a  nufical  inftrument  fo  well  as  he  did. 

In  liow  dfl&rent  a  light  do  thoTe  men  aj^pear  in  hiftory  who 
oK^gfeedy  to«itgro£$  all  praiie  to  themfelvesj  and  thofe  who 
.coatribute  heartily  to  the  reputation  of  others  ?  An  inilaaoe 
of  the. former  we  fee  in  Claudius,  who  made  an  idle  expe- 
'ctitiooto  finiih  the  conqueft  of  Britain;  of  the  latter  in  M. 
AoreHus,  who  denied  himfelf  the  pleafure  of  attending  his 
After  Lucilla  (whom  he  had  married  to  L.  VerMs)  into  the 
Eaft,  left  his.prefence  ihould  give  a  check  to  the  growing  re- 
pvtation  of  his  fon-in^Iaw,  and  feem  to  draw  upon  himfelf 
rihe  honour  of  putting  an  end  to  an  important  war,  to  the 
odier'6:px)ejadice.  And  hiftory  does  the  mbft  an^ple  recom- 
ipence  to  thofe  who  hare  gcneroufly  facrificcd  their  -own  re- 
putation to  the  public  good.  Thus  Fabius  Maximus,  to  his 
'  tnvmoftal  honour,  notwithftanding  the  provokmg  infults  he 
reoehtsd  from  Minucius,  refcued  him  fro^i  the  hands  of 
■liannibal,  fctting  afide  his  rejenimtnt^  and  confultiag  only  his 
^ealfor^thc  intereft  of  his  cmmtry. 

'We  conccire  more  clearly  what  true  grcatnefs  of  mind  is, 
"at  the  fame  time  that  our  hearts  are  more  filled  with  admi- 
ration of  it,  and  bum  with  a  ftronger  paflion  for  it,  by  ;a 
'  iimple  narration  of  fome  incidents  in  hiftory,  than  by  the  moft 
elaborate  and  philofophically  exaft  description  of  it.  What 
c^n  give  ^5- a  clearer  idea  of  the  noble  fentiments  of  ftrift 
honour  and  integrity  than  Maribal  Turcnne's  refufing  a  fum 
X>f  money,  which  was  offered  him  if  he  would  not  march  his 
-army  through  a  ccrtai;i  territory,  bccaufe  he  had  not  intended 
to  march  tha^  way.  Does  not  every  perfon's  heart  ftrongly 
feel  the  fentiments  of  bcnevojcnce,  when  he  hears  the  good 
Titus  exclaiming  that  he  had  hfi  aday^  bccaufe  he  had  done 
-uopcrfon  a  good  office  in  it  ?  If  a  perfon  be  capable  of  form- 
ing ■  any  idea  of  greatnefe  of  mind  in  forgiving  injuries,  he 
will  A>  it  from  hearing  the  following  reply  that  Lewis  XII. 
-made  to  a  courtier,  who  prefiiad  him  to  punifh  a  perfon  who 
•hsd  offended  him  i before  he  came  to  the  throne :  ^«  It  belongs 
^<"not*tothtfiing  of  Jrance  to  tcvenge  the  injuries  offered 
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"  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  "  Or,  laftly,  what  can  girc  fi> 
juft  an  idea  of  the  true  fpirit  and  magnanimity  of  a  foldier, 
as  the  reply  that  Vifcount  Dorcc  made  to  Charles  IX.  of 
France,  when  he  received  an  order  from  him  to  mafiacre  the 
Hugonots,  **  I  defire  your  majcfty  will  employ  me  in  what 
is  pojfthler 

The  lad  example  leads  n>e  to  a  fecond  obfervation,  which 
is,  that  hiflory  enables  us  to  form  juft  ideas  of  the  dignity 
and  the  weaknefs  of  human  nature,  both  of  which  are  -ex* 
trcmely  ufeful  to  us  in  life.  The  one  infpires  us  with  the 
noUe  ambition  of  rifing  above  the  level  of  our  fpecies  \  and 
the  other  view,  without  deftroying,  tempers  that  ambhion 
with  no  more  than  a  due  degree  of  humility  and  diffidence  \ 
which  in  fa£l  equally  contributes  to  the  fame  end*  What  I 
mean  will  be  more  clearly  underftood  by  a  few  examjdes. 

How  can  we  conceive  a  more  juft,  or  a  more  exalted  idea 
of  a  fenfe  of  true  honour  and  heroifm,  than  by  reading  fudi 
ftories  as  tliat  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough 
at  the  famous  fiegc  of  Barcelona.  While  he  was  fettling  the 
terms  of  capitulation  with  the  Spanifli  commander,  news  was 
brought  that,  contrary  to  the  fuipenfion  of  arms  agreed  upon 
between  them,  a  party  of  the  allied  troops  had  broke  into 
the  town.  The  Earl  told  the  Spaniih  general,  that  if  hc 
would  give  him  leave  •  to  enter  the  town  with  his  English 
troops,  he  would  drive  out  his  allies,  and  then  retvirii  to 
finifh  the  capitulation,  which  he  aftually  performed. 

I  (hall  fay  nothing  of  the  fabulous  ftory  of  Curtius,  who 
is  faid  to  have  leaped  into  a  gulph,  or  of  Codrus,  who  pro- 
cured his  own  death  to  fave  his  country,  fince  inftances  of 
equal  cournge  in  braving  death  are  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  our  own  times.  At  the  fiege  of  Turin  one  Mica  fired  a 
mine,  and  purpofely  deftroyed  liimfelf  with  the  enemy.  And 
how  many  commanders  of  Ihips  have  purpofely  blown  them 
up  rather  than  ftrike  their  colours.  Thefe,  it  may  be  faid, 
are  the  effe£^s  of  a  refined  fenfe  of  honour,  which  is  ac- 
quired in  a  highly  improved  ftate  of  fociety.  But  we  may 
fee  what  may  be  called  the  native  ftrength  of  the  mind  in 
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the  North  American  Indians,  with  whom,  when  prifoners,  it 
Is  very  common  to  refufc  dying  by  their  own  hands,  on 
purpofe  to  ibew  the  honour  of  their  country,  in  fupportin^ 
the  tortures  which  they  know  are  prepared  for  them. 

TiiEtn  like  thefe,  together  with  thofe  which  {how  the  ex- 
tent of  genius  in  fuch  men  as  Ariftotlc,  Archimedes,  and 
Sir  I&ac  Newtpn,  give  us  high  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  human 
mtmc,  and  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind.  But  the  other 
fide  of  the  pifiure,  which  hiftoiry  with  equal  faithfulnefs 
prelents  to  us,  gives  us-  a  mod  affe&ing,  and  equally  inftruc- 
tive  view,  of  our  deplorably  weakneis  and  frailty,  exemplified 
in  the  gr«|teft  of  men. 

Hardly  any  thing  gives  us  a  more  afie£ling  view  of  the 
weaknefs  and  inconfiftency  to  which  the  mind  of  man  is  lia- 
ble, than  to  fee  men  of  found  and   clear  underftandings,  in 
moft  refpe£is,  and  of  upright  honeft  hearts,  fall  into  fenti- 
ments  that  lead  to  grofs  and  painful  fuperftitions.     A  moft 
remarkable  inftance  of  this  Mras  Fafcal,  one  of  the  greatelt 
geniufes,  and  beft  mdn,  that  ever  lived.    He  entertained  a 
notion  that  God  made  men  miferable  here  in  order  to  iheir 
being  happy  hereafter ;    and   in  confequence  of  this  he  im-* 
pofed  upon    himfelf    the   moft    difagreeable    mortifications. 
Jie  even  ordered  a  wall  to  be  built  before  a  window  of  his 
|ludy,  from  which  he  thought  he  had  too  agreeable  a  proC- 
pe£):.     He  alfo  wore  a  girdle  full  of  ftiarp  points  next  to  his 
ikin,  and  while  he  was  eating  or  drinking  any  thing  that 
was  grateful  to  his  appetite,  he  was  conftandy  pricking  him- 
felf,   that  he  might  not  be  fenfible  of   any  plcafure.      His 
Cfter  too,  who  was  a  woman  of  fine  fenfe  and  great  piety, 
aQiually  died  of  thirft,  as  fhe  thought,  to  the  glory  of  God. 
It  v^s  certainly  through  a  weaknefs  of  the  fame  nature  in 
the  ingenious  and  excellent  Fenclon,  that  he  fubmitted  with- 
p^t  referve   to  the  arbitrary   fentcnce   of  the  Pope,    when 
he  condemned  a  book  that  he  publifhed.     He  even  preached 
to  condemn  his  own  book,    and  forbad  his  friends  to  dc- 
fen4  it. 
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They  hive  not  pitfjr  been  good  M^y  f«vi  r^  tfi  itroly  rtfi- 

,^ious  turn  of  mind,  who  have  ,b«Q[|i  fiibj^fl  iiO  i(kch  ^round- 

lefs  Cupetftkio^u,  h^t  the  ;mqfl;  vicipiis  ^nd  t^bandonod  alfo. 

Both  kinds  of  inftances  ^w  ^  we^li^ners  to  ^hich  Inmian 

xmvLVC  is  liable.     But  whcr^^  a:gopd  fi^an  whois  a-flate  to 

fuperftition  is  nn  qhje&  of  the  r^rQatefft  compaffion,  a«  wicked 

Bjan  :in   the  fame  ^fituation  is  ratjicr  ;z  fubjcft  of  ridicule. 

Vfk^t,  for  inilaqci;,  ^a  :b^  iiHire -completely  .ridjcttlomutban 

JLewis XI.  of  Tvstnce,  ra  inan  who.m^de  .00  confcieziceiof  any 

villainy,   '^oing  »always  jCovered  with  /relics,  .and  weariitg  ja 

r leaden   ima^fof  the  Vjifrg^nj^ary  inJbishaiti  ;ctf>^vi4uQh  it  is 

faid  he  aiked  pardon  for  his  murders  .hefpfe  they vwefiCacan* 

,nutted«     Xhe   f^me  prinoe?ii@^3^e  a  deod  ^f\the  f  addon  of 

BoUoigne  to  the  Virgin  Mary*  , 

Even  the  fentiments  of  morality,  which  of  all;  others  tme 
would  expc^  to  find  the  moft  inyaciabie  sand  jimobrrupled, 
^arc  found  greatly  perverted,  ;and  intermixed  .with  notions 
that  are  foreign,  and  even  contrary,  to  morality,  in  the 
minds  of  ipmc  whole  nations.  Thus  the  Tartars,  with 
whom  it  is  a  (in  and  a  capital  (^rime,  as  Voltaire  fays,  to  put  a 
knife  in  the  fire,  to  lean  againft-a  whip,  to  beat  a  horiewi^ 
a  bridle,  or  to  break  one  bone  with  another,  think  v  it  no  fin, 
in  fome  cafes,  to  break  their  word,  to  plunder,  znd  oomaiit 
murder.  The  fame  Arab  who,  if  he  find  you  at  his  door 
.  claiming  hofpitality,  would  receive  you  as  his  brother,  -and 
,condu£l  you  the  next  d;^y,  would  ,not  have  fcrupled  to  rob 
and  murder  you,  as  his  lawful  prey,  if  he  had  met  you  in  the 
defert  an  hour  before.  To  give  inftances  of  the  weaknefs  -and 
inconfiftency  in  the  human  mind,  which  hiftory  prcfents  us 
with,  were  endlefs.  Thefe  are  fuificient  to  give  us  an  idda 
how  .affe£king  and  ufeful  fuch  views  are,  >and  at  the  fam^ 
time  how  entertaining  to  a  fpequlative  mind.. 
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LECTURE      III. 


Rifihrj  tends  fo  Jlrehgthm  the  Sentiments  of  Virtue  by  the  Variety 
ofVfenvs  in  which  it  exhibits  the  Conduct  of  Divine  Providence^ 
fbvwing  important  Events  brought  about  by  inconfiderable  Means y 
or  contrary  to  the  Intention  of  thofe  Perfons  who  were  the  prin^ 
aped  Agents  in  them.  A  Regard  to  Divine  Providence  height 
tins  our  Satisfaction  in  reading  Hiftory^  and  tends  to  throw  an 
agreeable  Light  upon  the  mofl  gloomy  and  difgufiing  Parts  of  it. 
Ht/iory^  in  the  Misfortunes  and  Hard/hips  to  which  the  mojl 
diflihgmjbed  Perjonages  have  been  reduced^  gives  a  deep  Con^ 
vi^on  of  the  Inftability  of  all  Human  Things ^  prepares  our  Minds 
t'ofubmit  to  Adverftty  with  Refignationy  and  makes  us  acquiefce 
in  the  more  humble  Stations  of  Life.  Lajtly^  the  moft  common 
Obfervations  on  the  Tempers  a>id  Manners  of  Men^  fuch  as  we 
\  may  collet  every  Day  from  common  Lifcy  affeB  us  much  more 
flrongly  when  we  fee  them  exemplified  in  the  Hiflory  of  great 
Pirfonager^  At  what  Age  Hi/iory  ought  to  be  read*  In  what 
Senfe  proper  for  every  Age. 

THIRDLY,  Hiftory  tends  to  ftrengthen  the  fentiments 
of  virtue,  by  the  variety  of  views  in  which  it  exhibits 
the  condu^  of  divine  providence,  and  points  out  the  hand  of 
God,  in  the  iififfiiirs  of  men.  For  certainly  whatever  fuggefts 
to  U6the  ide»of  SI  divine  Being,  either  in  the  end,  or  means> 
of  great  events,  muft  be  favourable  to  piety  and  virtue. 

That  the  world  hat  a  governor ^  ox  fuperinteridant^  isjuftas 
evident  as  thatit  had  a  maker.  For  no  perfon  does  any  thing 
without  fome  defign,  or  without  intending  to  make  fome  ufe 
of  it,  A  telefcope  ig  made  to  be  ufed  for  the  better  diftin- 
guilbing  diftaat  objeiSbs,  the  eye  itfelf  for  feeing  things  at  a 

moderate 
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moderate  diftance  from  us^  and  no  doubt,  ni^  and  the  worlds 
for  fome  end  or  other. 

And  as  the  fame  Being  that  made 'the  greateft  things,  made 
the  fmalleft  things  alfo,  all  being  parts  of  the  fame  fyftem> 
fome  ufe,  no  doubt,  is  made  of  every  thing,  even  what  ap- 
pears to  us  the  moft  inconfiderable  ;  fo  that,  as  otir  Saviour 
obferved,  "  a  fparrow  falls  not  to  the  ground  without  God, 
•'  and  the  very  hairs  of  our  heads  are  numbered.'*  Alfo,  as 
nothing  was  madiy  fo  nothing  can  come  to  pafs  without  the 
l^nowledge,  the  appointment,  or  permiflTion  of  God.  Some» 
thing,  therefore,  is  intended  by  every  thing  that  happens^  t% 
well  as  by  every  thing  that  is  made.  But  in  little  things  a  de* 
fign  is  not  fo  apparent  as  in  greater  and  more  ftriking  things. 
Though,  therefore,  the  hand  of  God  be  really  in  every  thing 
that  happens,  and  that  is  recorded  in  hiftory,  ottr  atteation  is 
more  forcibly  drawn  to  it  in  great  events,  and  efpeciallj  in 
things  which  happen  in  a  manner  unexpe£led  j>y  us* 

How  can  we  help  acknowledging  the  hand  of  God  when  we 
fee  great  and  important  events  brought  about  by  feemingly  tri- 
fling and:  inconfiderable  means ;  or  by  means  which  feem  to 
have  little  or  no  relation  to  the  end  \  as  when  our  king  James 
and  both  houfes  of  parliament  were  refcued*  from  deftru£lion^ 
by  a  letter  which  a  confpirator  fent  with  a  view  to  fave  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  for  whom  he  had  a  friend- 
fhip? 

Who  would  have  imagined  that  the  dcfire  which  Henry 
Vlil.  had  to  be  divorced  from  his  wife,  would  have  brought 
about  the  reformation  in  England  ?  The  indifcretion  of  a 
Portuguefe  prieft,  who  M'ould  not  give  place  to  one  of  the 
king's  officers  in  Japan,  and  the  obftinacy  of  the  jefoits,  in  re- 
fafing  to  give  up  the  houfe  which  a  nobleman  had  given 
them,  when  his  fon  claimed  it  back  again,  occafioned  the 
extirpation  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion  in  that  country* 

But  what  moft  of  all  fliews  the  hand  of  Providence,  and  the 
weaknefs  and  fhort-fightednefs  of  men,  are  great  events  being 
brought  about  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  perfons  who 
were  the  chief  inftruments  of  them,  and  by  the  very  means 

*  which 
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which  were  intended  to  produce  z  contrary  event.  Thus 
perfecution  has  always  been  the  means  of  promoting  the  per- 
fecuted  religion  ;  infomuchj  that  it  is  become  a  common  pro* 
Tcrb,  that  <*  the  blopd  of  the  martyrs  is  the  feed  of  the 
<*  church."  Thus,  likewife,  Athens,  Lacedsemon,  Car- 
thage, Rome,  and  many  other  flates  have  been  ruined  by 
their  own  fuccefles.  Philip  IJ.  of  Spain,  by  his  intolerable 
oppreffion,  was  the  caufe  of  the  freedom  of  the  ftates  of  Hol- 
land,   Such  has  often  been  the  confequence  of  wicked  men 

,pver-afting  their  parts.  Thus  alfo  the  fenate  of  Rome  was 
once  faved  by  Catiline's  making  the  fignal  for  the  mafl^cre  too 
(bon. 

With  what  fatisfaftion  may  a  perfon  who  has  an  eye  to 
divine  Providence  read  fuch  a  paflage  as  the  following  in 
Machiavel,  that  Borgia  had  fo  well  conduced  his  meafures, 
that  he  muft  have  been  mafter  of  Rome,  and  of  the  whole 
ecclefiaftical  cftate,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  but  that  it 
was  impoffible  for  him  to  forefee  that  he  himfelf  would  be  at 
the  point  of  death  at  the  very  time  that  Alexander  his  father 
Qniihed  his  life.  They  were  both  poifoned  at  an  entertain- 
ment, by  a  miftake  of  the  waiter,  who  ferved  them  with  the 

•  wine  which  was  to  have  taken  off  their  enemies. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  in  the  hiftory  of  divine  Provi- 
dence, that  perfons  being  known  to  have  abilities  fhall  have 
been  the  means  of  keeping  them  in  obfcurity,  while  others 
have  been  advanced  in  confequence  of  their  fceming  infignifi- 
canc««  If  Auguftus  had  {hown  any  capacity,  as  a  ftatefmaa 
or  general,  any  greatnefs  of  foul,  or  any  thing  in  the  leaft  en- 
terprizing,  at  firft,  he  would  probably  never  have  boen  maf- 
ter of  the  Roman  empire.  But  while  Cicero,  and  Antony, 
in  their  turns,  thought  to  make  a  tool  of  him,  they,  un- 
known to  themfelves,  increafed  his  power  and  influence,  at 
the  expence  of  their  own. 

In  this  view  it  is  very  amufmg,  and  ufeful,  to  confider  to 
what,  a  different  purpofe,  the  labour,  powers,  and  works  of 
mcn^  and  nations,  have  been  employed  from  what  was  ori- 
ginally  thought  of  and  intended}  as  that  the  Romafi||  after 
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all  their  conqtrcfts  of  other  nations,  fliould  be  often  governed 
by  ftvage  and  tyrannical  barbarians,  fuch  as  Maximtn  aatid 
others ;  and  that  that  city,  the  miftrefs  of  the  world,  which 
was  built  by  Romulus,  and  whofc  power  was  enlarged  by  fach 
men  as  Camillus,  Scipio  Africanus,  Marius,  Sylla,  Caefar, 
Polnpey,  and  Trajan,  fliould  now  be  in  fubje£Hon  to  the  Pope, 
and  the  feat  of  a  power  totally  different  from  what  had  before 
refided  in  it,  and  of  which  the  founders  could  have  no  coiip- 
cepcion.  How  far  w^s  Conftantlne  from  forefeeing,  that 
Conftantinople  would  be  the  capital  of  the  Turki(h  empire,  * 
and  the  principal  fnpport  of  a  religion  oppofite  to  that  which' 
he  eftabliflied.  How  far,  alfo,  were  the  heads  of  the  Gre- 
cian commonwealths  from  forefeeing,  that  their  country,  the 
feat  of  arts  and  Kberty,  would  ever  become  the  moft  igno- 
iJint,  and  enflaved  of  all  the  ftates  of  Europe. 

A  regard  to  divine  Proridence,  is,  likewife,  extremely  ufc- 
ftil  to  heighten  our  fatisfaftion  in  reading  hiftory,  and  throw 
an  agreeable  light  upon  the  moft  gloomy  and  difgufttng  parts 
of  it.  With  a  view  to  this,  the  moft  difagreeable  objeds  ill 
hiftory  will  bear  to  be  looked  upon  with  fatisfaftion.  And 
could  M'c  fee  every  event,  in  all  its  connexions,  and  moft  dif- 
tant  influences,  we  fliould,  no  doubt,  perfectly  acquiefce  in 
every  thing  that  comes  to  pafs  under  the  government  of  God  j 
in  feeing  that  all  evils,  lead  to,  and  terminate  in  a  grea«?er 
good.  But  in  many  cafes,  we  fee  events  which  give  us  pain 
at  firft  (ight,  and  which  occafion  much  regret  and  d^fappotnt- 
ment,  to  thofc  who  give  more  fcope  to  their  pafFions  than  to 
their  refleftion  while  they  are  reading  ;  which,  if  we  look  ncM 
farther  than  the  next  and  immediate  confcquences,  wefhsiii' 
be  thoroughly  fatisfied  and  pleafed  with. 

No  perfon  converfant  with  the  ancietlt  claffical  hiftorians, 
and  who  has  thereby  acquired  a  claffical  tafte,  and  clafltcal 
notions  of  liberty ^  but  regrets  that  Rome,  in  the  height  of  it» 
glory,  fliould  fall  under  the  power  of  mafters.  But  it  is  becaufe 
he  does  not  confider  that  all  the  provinces  of  the  vaft  Roman' 
empire  were  moft  miferably  oppreflcd  and  plundered  by  the 
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republican  gbvcraors,  who  had  little  to  fear  from  courts  of 
jufticc ;  but  were  relieved  and  happy  under  the  government  of 
perfons  who  lived  in  conftant  fear  of  being  accufed  of  mal- 
adminiftration,  to  an  inexorable  matter.  Nay  the  provinces 
were  not  much  lefs  happy  under  Tiberius  and  Nero,  than  un- 
der Trajan  and  the  Antonines. 

A  reader  of  Thucydides  is  apt  to  be  extremely  mortified  at 
the  ill-treatment  of  Alcibiades,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Athe- 
nians before  Syracufe.  But  it  is  becaufe  he  does  not  think 
what  would  probably  have  been  the  confequence  of  the  fuc- 
ccfs  of  that  expedition ;  namely,  the  flavery  of  Greece,  and, 
from  the  nature  of  its  government,  the  confufion  and  flavery 
of  Athens  too.  As  fucceft  naturally  points  out  our  favourite 
hero  to  us,  we  cannot  help  conceiving  a  violent  indignation 
againft  Hanno,  for  taking  no  more  care  to  fend  recruits  to 
Hannibal,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae.  But  juftly  did  he,  and 
all  Carthage,  dread  the  power  of  Hannibal,  when  matter  of 
Rome,  who  was  able  to  change  the  whole  form  of  their  go- 
vernment, even  when  he  was  copquered. 

Thefe  obvious  remarks  I  mention  here,  to  (hew  the  necef- 
fity  of  thought  and  reJleEiwn  in  reading  hiftory.  Farther  ob- 
fervations  of  this  kind,  and  fuch  as  are  lefs  obvious,  I  fhall 
rcfervc  for  another  part  of  this  courfe  of  leftures,  in  which 
I  fliall  endeavour  to  enter  a  little  farther  into  the  views  and 
condu£l  of  divine  providence,  in  the  government  of  the 
world. 

In  the  fourth  place,  hiftory,  in  the  misfortunes  and  hard- 
Ihips  to  which  the  moft  diftinguiflied  perfonages  have  been 
reduced,  gives  ,us  a  deep  conviftion  of  the  inftability  of  all 
human  things,  and  prepares  our  minds,  to  fubmit  to  adver- 
fity  with  more  patience  and  refignation,  as  to  a  condition 
from  which  we  fee  none  are  exempt.  Even  the  misfortunes 
and  difappointments  of  brave  and  good  men,  who  have 
brought  themfelves  into  difficulties,  in  confequence  of  their 
generous  attempts,  in  favour  of  (he  liberties  and  bcft  inte- 
refts  of  mankind,  do  not  as  exhibited  in  hiftory,  in  the  leaft 
tefld  to  flacken  oiu  zeal  in  the  fame  glorious  caufe ;    at  the 
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fame  time  that  they  make  us  more  prudent  in  the  choice  and 
profecution  of  our  meafures,  to  attain  the  fame  end,  and 
difpofe  us  to  yield  to  difappointment  with  a  better  grace. 
That  an  acquaintance  with  hiftory  has  this  efFeft,  I  appeal  to 
what  any  perfon  feels  after  reading  of  the  untimely  end  of 
Agis,  Cato,  Brutus,  Hampden,  and  the  great  Algernon  Syd- . 
ney.  The  honourable  mention  that  will,  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  be  made  of  fuch  glorious,  though  unfortunate .  men 
as  thefe,  and  their  noble  ends,  will  raife  more  friends  to  the 
fame  great  interefts  ;  while  their  misfortunes  will  only  fervc 
to  make  thofe  friends  more  prudent,  and  therefore  probably 
more  fuccefsful  in  their  endeavours. 

But,  independent  of  thefe  martyrs  of  liberty  railing  up 
morCj  and  more  fuccefsful  patrons  of  it,  the  remarkable  re- 
vcrfes  of  fortune  in  the  hiftory  of  confiderable  perfonages, 
has  a  fine  efFe£t  upon  the  human  mind.  It  wonderfully 
foftcns  and  calms  it,  and  gives  it  an  excellent  temper  for 
encountering  with  the  viciffitudes  of  life.  What  other  fen- 
fations  do  we  feel,  while  we  read  that  Henrietta,  daughter  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  wife  to  Charles  I.  of  England, 
was  reduced  to  the  utmoft  extremity  of  poverty;  and  that 
her  daughter,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  a  brother  of 
Lewis  XIV.  is  faid  to  have  lain  in  bed  for  want  of  coals  to 
keep  her  warm,  while  the  people  of  Paris,  blind  with  rage, 
paid  no  attention  to  their  fufFerings.  The  fame  kind  of  fen- 
fations  we  feel,  when  we  read  of  the  great  and  fuccefsful -ge- 
neral Belifarius  (if  the  ftory  be  true)  begging  his  bread ;  of 
Cortez,  the  renowned  conqueror  of  Mexico,  living  unknown 
and  in  difgrace  in  Spain,  and  fcarce  able  to  get  to  fpeak  to 
his  mafter  Charles  V.  though  when  the  king  afked,  who  the 
fellow  was  that  was  fo  clamorous  to  fpeak  to  him,  he  cried 
out,  *<  I  am  one  who  have  got  your  majefty  more  provinces, 
than  your  father  left  you  towns."  *He  afterwards  fervcd  in  a 
rank  little  higher  than  that  of  a  common  foldier  on  the  coaft 
of  Barbary. 

Fifthly,  Thefe  great  reverfes  of  fortune,  and  calamities  of 
men  in  high  ftations,   at  tiie  fame  time  that  they  are  hardly 
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ever  known  to  difcourage  men  of  ability  and  fpirit  from  un- 
dertaking the  public  fervice,  when  regularly  called  to  it,  may 
juftly  make  perfons  who  are  bom  to  private  (lations,  and  who 
have  no  opportunity  of  rifing  above  them,  content  with  their 
fituation.  The  many  who  have  abdicated  royalty,  as  Chrif- 
tina  queen  of  Sweden,  Charles  V.  emperor  of  Germany, 
Viftor  Amadeus,  king  of  Sardinia,  John  Cafimer,  king  of 
Poland,  and  others,  convince  us  that  crowns  do  not  always 
fit  eafy ;  and  that  perfons  in  high  ftations  have  need  of  a 
ftrong  fenfe  of  honour  and  integrity  to  make  their  fatigues 
and  misfortunes  tolerable. 

It  is  no  unufeful  fentiment  that  we  coUedl  from  reading 
that  Richlieu  fhortened  his  days  by  the  uneafinefs  with  which 
he  was  devoured  in  the  fulnefs  of  his  power.  What  Vol- 
taire fays  of  Lewis  XTV.  is  an  excellent  memento  to  the 
ambitious  j  that  he  faw  all  his  family  perifh  by  premature 
deaths  ;  that  though  towards  the  clofe  of  his  life,  he  ap- 
peared in  public  as  ufual,  in  private  the  pain  of  his  many 
misftrtunes  pierced  him  to  the  heart,  and  threw  him  Into 
convulfions ;  that  he  met  with  domeftic  loffcs  at  the  conclu- 
fion  of  an  unfuccefsful  war,  and  before  he  was  fure  of  ob- 
taining a  peace,  and  at  a  time  when  a  famine  had  wafted  his 
kingdom ;  and  that  he  loft  in  the  minds  of  his  fubjefts,  dur- 
ing thelaft  three  years  of  his  life,  all  the  refpeft  and  efteem 
he  had  gained  by  his  great  aflions. 

The  advantage  of  preferring  a  private  fituation,  efpecially 
to  entering  into  the  views  of  faftion,  we  fee  in  the  fecurity 
and  long  life  of  Atticus,  in  the  moft  diftra£):ed  times  of  the 
Roman  hiftory ;  and  in  Richard  Cromwell,  who  lived  to  a 
great  age  contented  and  happy,  whereas  his  father  never 
knew  what  happinefs  was.  The  hiftory  of  very  few  great 
ftatefmen  can  match  that  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  of  whom  we 
read,  that  his  fchemes  were  crowned  with  fuccefs  from  the 
year  1726  to  1742;  that  he  lived  ninety  years,  and  preferv 
ed  his  faculties,  unimpaired  to  the  laft  ;  which  makes  his  hif« 
torian  fay,  that,  if  ever  there  was  a  happy  man  upon  eartl^ 
it  was  doubtkfs  Cardinal  Fleury. 
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Laftly,  Thofe  obfenrations  on  the  tempers  and  manners 
of  men,  which  we  may  colleft  every  day  from  coipmon 
life,  affeft  us  much  more  ftrongly  when  we  fee  them  exem- 
plified in  the  hiftory  of  great  pcrfonages.  We  fee,  for 
inltance,  evtry  day,  that  almoft  all  perfons  who  are  intrufted 
with  power  abufe  it.  But  this  is  better  exemplified  in  kings, 
and  minifters  of  ftate.  We  fee  again  that  men  in  low  cir- 
cumftances  are  apt  to  be  defpifed,  and  that  court  is  always 
paid  to  the  great  and  the  powerful.  But  tliis  maxim  receives  a 
ftronger  confirmation,  and  makes  a  deeper  impreffion,  than 
any  occurrence  in  private  life  could  occafion,  when  we  think 
what  court  was  paid  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  all  the  princes 
of  Europe,  while  Charles  II.  then  in  exile,  could  not  obtain 
an  interview  with  the  minifters  of  either  France  or  Spain, 
at  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  though  he  made  a  journey  on 
purpofe  to  obtain  it. 

It  is  a  common  and  juft  obfervation,  that,  'through  the 
inconftancy  of  ,our  nature,  men  are  liable  to  conceive  hafty 
and  unreafonable  difguft  at  their  fitUation,  and  yet,  when 
they  have  changed  it,  wifh  to  refume  it;  and  this  wc  fee 
exemplified  in  private  life  almoft  every  day.  But  ever  fo 
many  examples  of  this  kind  do  not  make  fo  great  an  impref- 
fion upon  us,  as  the  hiftory  of  Vidlor  Amadeus  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, who  abdicated  the  crown  through  mere  caprice,  but 
found,  as  fome  hiftorian  fays,  that  the  company  of  his  mif- 
trefs,  who  was  become  his  wife,  devotion,  and  the  tranquillity 
of  retirement,  could  not  fatisfy  a  foul  occupied  during  fifty 
years  with  the  affairs  of  Europe./  He  was  defirous  of 
regaining  the  throne  even  by  force,  and  afterwards  died  in 
confinement. 

How  incapable  riches  and  power  are  to  fatisfy  the  mind  of 
man,  is  an  obfervation  which  few  perfons,  in  the  courfe  of 
their  own  experience,  have  not  feen  occafion  to  make.  But 
the  fectiment  makes  a  deeper  impreflion  upon  us  when  we 
fee  it  exemplified  in  the  hiftory  of  ftatefmen  and  conquerors; 
Slid  as  it  is  beautifully  exhibited  in  a  converfation  which 
pafled  between  Pyrrhus  and  his  minifter  Cyneas,  before  their 
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expedition  into  Italy.  The  miniftcr  afked  the  king  what  he 
propofed  to  do  when  he  had  fubdued  the  Romans  ?  He  an- 
fwered,  pafs  into  Sicily.  What  then?  faid  the  minifter. 
Conquer  the  Carthaginians,  replies  the  king.  And  ^hat 
follows  that?  fays  the  minifter.  Be  fovereign  of  Greece, 
and  theii  enjoy  ourfelves,  faid  the  king.  And  why,  replied 
the  fenfible  minifter,  can  we  not  do  this  la/l  now  ? 

To  add  one  inftance  more :  we  fee  the  vanity  of  the  living 
}n  their  boundlefs  provifion  for  futurity,  and  in  the  diffipation 
of  the  large  fortunes  of  covetous  perfons,  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  their  heirs.  But  it  does  not  afFe£l  us  near  fo  much 
as  when  we  are  reading  in  hiftory,  that  the  riches  which 
Sixtus  V.  amafled  in  his  pontificate,  and  thofe  which  Henry 
IV.  of  Trance,  had  with  great  difficulty  faved,  were  fquan- 
dercd  away  within  lefs  than  a  year  after  their  deaths ;  alfo 
that  the  treafure  which  Henry  VII.  of  England  had  raifed  by 
every  art  of  esttortion,  went  almoft  as  faft. 

Thus  we  have  feen  how,  by  hiftory,  our  minds  are  agree- 
ably entertained,  our  paffions  are  exercifed,  and  our  judg- 
ments are  formed,  fo  as  either  to  fit  us  for  the  bufinefs  of 
life,  or  furnifh  us  with  materials  for  fcience  ;  how  fentiments 
of  virtue  are  acquired,  and  the  beft  moral  maxims  of  con- 
duft  are  moft  deeply  impreifed  upon  our  minds.  All  thefe 
advantages  refult  from  hiftory  as  ?i  Jtiidy.  There  are  other 
advantages  refulting  to  mankind  from  it,  in  a  different  man- 
ner, as  only  one  inftrument  of  recording  tranfaftions.  How 
imperfeft,  for  inftance,  without  hiftory,  would  be  our  know- 
ledge of  genealogies,  and  confequentJy  of  the  order  of  im- 
portant fucceffions,  and  how  precarious  would  be  the  advan- 
tage, refulting  from  conventions  and  treaties  of  all  kinds, 
if  all  the  articles  of  them  were  repofited  only  in  the  memory 
of  the  contradting  parties.  "We  read  that  the  boundaries  of 
fomc  of  the  Grecian  ftates  were  once  determined  by  a  verfe 
of  Homer,  who,  in  his  defcription  of  Greece,  relates  what 
they  were  in  his  time. 

The  preceding  account  of  the  ufes  of  hiftory  will  aflift  us 
in  determining  what  has  formerly  been  a  fubjcd  of  debate 
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among  the  critics,  namely,  at  what  age  hiftory  is  ptoper  to 
be  read. 

Confidering  the  various  ufes  to  which  the  (ludy  of  hiitory 
has  been  (hown  to  be  fubfervient,  I  fee  no  reafon  why  we 
fhould  hefitate  to  pronounce,  that  it  can  neither  be  begun 
too  early,  nor  continued  too  late.  If  hiftory  amufe  the 
imagination,  exercife  and  improve  the  paflions,-  infpire  a 
tafte  for  true  glory,  juft  fentiments  of,  and  a  love  for,  virtue, 
and  thereby  form  the  temper^  and  prepare  men  for  converfing 
with  the  world  5  what  can  be  more  proper  for  young  perfons  ? 
And  fince  the  mind  cannot  be  too  well  fumifhed  in  thefe 
refpeds,  and  men  cannot  have  too  a  large  a  ftock  of  this 
anticipated  experience^  the  ftudy  of  it  muft  be  ufeful  while 
there  remains  any  thing  of  the  part  we  have  to  aft  on  the 
theatre  of  the  world.  Moreover,  fince  hiftory  furniihes  ma<^ 
terials  for  the  fineft  fpeculations,  and  the  moft  important 
fciences,  it  cannot  but  be  of  ferviqe  while  we  piake  any  ufc 
of  our  intelleftual  faculties. 

Since  hiftory  may  be  confidered  as  containing  examples  of 
the  fciences  of  morals  and  politicks  chiefly,  no  doubt  a  peribn 
who  has  ftudied  thofe  fciences,  is  qualified  to  read  hiftory 
with  more  pleafure  and  advantage.  But  then  it  muft  likewife 
be  confidered,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  be  mafter  of  thefe 
fciences  without  a  knowledge  of  hiftory.  Their  influences 
and  ufes  are  reciprocal.  Thus  the  perfon  who  has  ftudied  the 
grammar  of  any  language  will  read  authors  who  have  written 
in  it  with  more  eafe  and  advantage.  But  grammars  could 
never  have  been  made  without  a*  previous  knowledge  of  the 
languages  for  which  they  were  made,  nor  even  learned, 
without  the  ufe  of  examples  borrowed  from  thofe  languages. 

That  young  perfons  are  not  capable  of  making  a  right  ufe 
of  hiftorical  examples  in  a  moral  refpeft  was  obviated  when 
the  advantages  of  hiftory  above  experience  were  mentioned. 
If  what  was  faid  there  be  confidered,  it  will  appear  much 
fafer  for  a  child  to  be  ttufted  with  a  piece  of  hiftory  than  to 
hear  the  common  news  of  the  town  he  lives  in.  It  is  certain 
that  neither  in  the  one  nor  the  other  is  exa£t  juftice  done  to 
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the  cliara£lers  of  men  in  the  events  of  their  lives.  But  in 
hiftoiy  it  is  done  much  more  completely  than  it  is  within  the 
compafs  of  any  particular  perfon's  obfervation. 

A  proper  regard,  no  doubt,  ought  to  be  had  to  the  age, 
experience,  and  previouily  acquired  knowledge,  as  well  as  the 
intended  fphere  of  life,  of  the  perfon  to  whom  particular 
hiftories  are  recommended.  It  would  be  very  prepofterous  to 
advife  any  perfon  to  begin  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  with  fuch 
writers  as  Polybius  or  Tacitus,  and  to  end  with  Livy,  Quin- 
tus  Curtius,  or  Cornelius  Nepos.  Common  fenfe  will  diredl 
that  hiftories  which  tend  chiefly  to  amufe  the  imagination,  or 
inforce  the  plaineft  inftruftions  in  morals,  ought  rather  to  be 
reconunended  to  young  perfons,  who  will  both  have  the  moft 
relifh  for  fuch  works,  and  to  whom  they  will  be  of  the 
greateft  ufe ;  and  that  hiftories  which  furnifli  more  exercife 
for  the  judgment  fhould  be  referved  for  an  age  in  which  the 
judgment  is  riper.  However  there  can  be  no  great  incon- 
venience in  young  perfons  being  indulged  in  reading  almoft 
all  hiftories  promifcuoufly.  Their  natural  difpofition,  and 
previous  acquirements,  will  direft  them  to  what  they  are 
moft  capable  of  profiting  by,  and  the  higher  ufes  of  the 
fame  works  may  be  fafely  left  to  be  reaped  at  a  fecond  pe- 
rufal,  in  a  more  advanced  ftate  of  life.  No  general  hiftory  is 
better  calculated  for  the  ufe  of  young  perfons  than  that  of 
Rollin. 
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PART  II. 

OF    THE    SOURCES    OF    rilSTORt. 


LECTURE       IV. 

importance  of  Records.  TVhat  have  been  the  principal  Methods  of 
tranfmitting  to  Pofterity  the  Knowledge  of  Events ^  with  the 
Advantages  and  ImperfeBions  of  each.  Oral  Tradition.  De* 
pendent  and  independent  Evidence.  To  efimate  the  Value  of 
Jingle  Evidences,  Hiftorical  Examples.  The  Corruption  of 
Tradition  exemplified  in  eccleftajiical  Hiftory^  and  the  ancient 
Hijlory  of  Egypt.  Difference  between  ancient  and  modem 
Times  with  refpeB  to  the  Communication  of  Intelligence. 

THOUGH  It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  mankindji  in 
very  early  and  rude  ages,  could  be  aware  of  any  of  the 
advantages  which  arifc  from  Hiftory  as  a  Jludy^  or  that  they 
could  even  have  much  occafion  to  tranfmit  the  knowledge  of 
any  of  their  tranfaftions  to  pofterity;  yet  it  muft  be  acknow* 
ledgcd  that  the  apprehenfion  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  fome  contri- 
vance for  this  purpofe  muft  very  foon  have  arifen  in  the  minds 
of  a  people  who  were  forming  themfelves  into  any  kind  of 
fociety.  No  fociety,  for  inftance,  can  fubfift  without  com- 
pafts  and  agreements  ;  and  thefe  are  fo  manifeftly  liable  to  be 
forgotten,  or  evaded  (particularly  as  the  obligation  of  keeping 
a  promife  is  feldom  found  to  have  much  force  among  barba- 
rians) that  it  muft  have  immediately  appeared  defirable  to 
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have  fome  Handing  memorials  of  them,  as  a  better  fecurity 
for  their  pbfervance  than  the  memory,  or  the  honour,  of  the 
contra£tinj  parties.  Various  other  more  extenfive  ufes  of 
records  could  not  fail  to  occur  in  a  more  improved  ftate  of  fo- 
ciety ;  and  with  the  improvements  of  fociety,  and  the  multi- 
plied ufes  of  records,  it  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  that  the 
methods  of  recording  would  likewife  improve.  Accordingly  • 
we  find  that  thefe  have  been  various ;  and  the  traces  of  paft 
events  which  the  pra£):ice  of  thefe  methods  has  left  in  t^: 
world,  are  the  chief  fources  to  which  all  hiftorians  muft  hav6 
recourfe  for  their  materials. 

Under  this  fecond  head,  of  tie  fources  of  itfiory,  I  propofe  to 
enumerate  all,  or  at  leaft  the  principal,  methods  that  hav^ 
been  made  ufe  of  for  tranfmittlng  to  pofterity  the  knowledge 
of  paft  events  ;  and  I  fhall  treat  of  them  in  what  I  apprehend 
to  be  their  natural  order,  beginning  with  the  firft  and  leaft 
perfeft,  and  ending  with  the  laft  and  moft  perfcft,  that  hu- 
man ingenuity  has  yet  invented.  Under  each  head  I  fliall 
confider  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  refts,  and 
give  a  gen€^al  account  of  the  information  we  may  expeft 
from  it.  After  thefe  direSl  fources  of  hiftory,  I  fhall  men- 
tion the  principal  of  thofe  means  by  which  we  are  able  i//rft- 
reS^ly  to  afcertain,  and  tranfmit  the  knowledge  of  important 
fads. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  arts  of  writing  and  carving, 
OraJ  Tradition  •  muft  have  been  the  only  vehicle  of  hiftcrical 
knowledge  5  and,  with  refpeft  to  this,  it  is  well  worth  our 
notice,  that  the  wifHom  of  Providence  has  made  provifion  for 
the  inftruftion  of  youth  in  the  difpofitions  and  circumftancet 
of  their  aged  parents.  When  the  a£live  fcencs  of  their  liv^s 
are  clofed,  their  aftive  powers  being  fpent,  but  the  a£tive  paf- 
fions  of  their  nature  ftiil  fo  much  awake,  as  deeply  rn  ♦ntereft 
them  in  public  tranfaftions,  fince  they  can  have  btr  re 

in,  and  enjoyment  of,  thc^gfej,  they  are  pcrpet  1 
ing,  and  takmg  pleafure  in  'r(MK|g,  the  pq/^  frr  -'it 

lives;  which,  being  imprci^i|^    n  their  mind;  >^ 

rous  and  retentive,  are  faithBlMMiuned  in  mc 
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the  natural  talkatixenefs  of  old  age,  meeting  with  the  natural 
inquifitivenefs  and  curiofity  of  youth,  makes  a  happy  coinci* 
dence  of  circumftances,  very  favourable  to  the  propagation  of 
knowledge  and  inftru£Hon* 

It  muft  be  confefled,  that  it  is  obvious  to  conceive,  that 
this  method  of  conveying  hiftorical  knowledge  muft  have  been 
very  imperfeft,  and  inadequate  for  feveral  important  ufes  of 
hiftory.  But,  notwithftanding  this,  it  might  have  been  much 
more  extenfive  and  cxzSt  than  we,  who  chiefly  make  ufc  of 
diflerent  and  more  perfe£l  methods,  can  well  imagine.  It 
is  univcrfally  true,  that  when  any  art  has  been  long  difufed^ 
it  grows  lefs  perfeft,  and  more  infuflicient,  than  when  man- 
kind, through  want  of  any  other,  were  obliged  to  make  the 
moft  of  it ;  and  it  is  therefore  apt  to  fuflrr  more  upon  com- 
parifon  with  a  new,  an^  more  cultivated  art  than,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  it  ouglit  to  do.  Thus  we  fee  that  perfons . 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  written  numbers  are  much  readier 
in  mental  computation,  than  thofe  who  have  been  ufed  to 
have  recourfe  to  their  pen  upon  every  occafion. 

It  is  very  poflible,  therefore,  that  we  may  entertain  too 
mean  an  opinion  of  the  ftate  of  hiftorical  knowledge  before 
the  invention  of  the  prefent  arts  of  recording  events  ; 
fince  perfons  who  had  no  hiftories  to  read  would  make  more 
enquiries,  and  take  more  pains  to  procure  information  from 
all  quarters,  and  would,  of  courfe,  be  more  capable  of  in- 
forming others  than  any  perfons  now  living  could  be  with 
refpedl  to  what  they  have  not  learned  from  books.  It  is  not 
improbable  but  that,  in  thofe  unlettered  ages,  every  elderly 
perfon  would  be  poflefled  of  a  little  treafure  of  hiftory  j 
which  would  not  confift  of  his  own  family  ftories  only,  but 
contain  many  particulars  relative  to  the  general  ftate  of  his 
country,  and  other  neighbouring  nations. 

Thefe  informations  were  the  fources  from  which  Herodotus 
derived  the  greateft  part  of  his  hiftory ;  and  the  growing  re- 
putation of  that  author  demonftrates  how  much  real  and 
ufeful  knowledge  a  man  of  fenfe  and  enquiry  may  get  from 
fuch  channels. 

To 
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To  fecnre  the  remembrance  of  very  important  fafts,  par- 
ticularly of  compa£bs  and  treaties,  we  find  it  to  have  beeii 
the  cuftom  in  all  nations  before  the  ufe  of  letters,  and  even 
continued  long  after  their  introduction,  to  recite  them  be- 
fore large  dated  aflemblies  of  people.  Hereby,  both  an  air 
of  importance  was  given  to  them,  and  a  greater  number  of 
witnefles  provided  for  them.  For  many  ages  in  this  country, 
every  contrad  of  importance  was  made  in  fome  public  court ; 
and  no  bargain  or  fale  of  goods  was  valid  unlefs  made  in  the 
open  market.  It  is  not  wholly  improbable,  but  that  it  might 
be  in  confequence  of  fuch  cuftoms  as  thefe  that  Herodotus 
was  led  to  recite  his  written  hiftory  before  the  general  af- 
fembly  of  Greece  at  the  Olympic  games. 

It  is  a  very  good  method  which  the  Indians  of  North 
America  ufe,  to  enable  them  to  retain  in  memory  all  the 
articles  of  a  complex  treaty.  The  public  orator  delivers,  to 
one  of  his  attendants  a  firing  of  wampum  upon  the  reci- 
tal of  every  article ;  fo  that  each  is  intrufted  to  a  different 
perfon,  and  he  is  provided  with  a  memorial  of  it^  thai  may 
frequently  remind  him  of  it,  and  thereby  the  more  deeply 
imprefs  it  on  his  memory, 

The  paintings  of  the  Mexicans  anfwered  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  much  better,  and  contained  a  pretty  full  hiftory  of  the 
nation  from  a  very  early  period.  They  confifted  of  the 
figures  of  natural  objefts,  fometimes  contrafted  into  hiero- 
glyphicSf  mixed  with  many  fymboHcal  charafters  ;  and  the 
names  of  perfons  and  places  were  diftingiiiflied  by  the  figures 
of  the  objc£ls  which  the  names  exprefled.  Thus,  with  the 
help  of  tradition  (there  being  perfons  whofe  bufinefe  it  was 
to  explain  thef<?  piftures)  they  conveyed  to  future  ages  a 
very  competent  knowledge  of  the  paft. 

But,  notwithftanding  every  method  of  improving  merely 
oral  tradition,  it  fecms  to  have  been  not  without  reafon, 
that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  lays  it  down  as  a  general  maxim, 
that  things  faid  to  have  been  done  above  a  hundred,  or  two 
hundred  years  before  the  ufe  of  letters,  are  worthy  of  little 

credit 
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credit  And  if  we  confid^r  the  nature  of  evidence,  fte 
reafonablencfs  of  this  afiertion  will  be  more  ap{>arent;  and 
particularly  if  we  attend  to  the  great  difFerencc  thdrc  is  between 
dependent  and  independent  evidence. 

If  the  evidence  of  a  faft  depend  upon  a  number  of  original 
witnefles,  no  way  cdnne£led  with  one  another,  fo  that  the 
infufficiency  of  one  fhall  not  at  all  affeft  the  reft,  the  faft 
will  not  be  improbable  unlefs  the  deficiency  of  credibility  in 
them  all  be  very  great*  But,  if  the  evidence  be  fupjjorted  by 
a  number  of  witnefles  dependent  upon  one  another,  fo  that 
the  infufficiency  of  any  one  fhall  wholly  invalidate  that  of  all 
who  come  after,  the  credibility  of  each  feparatcly  taken  muft 
be  very  great,  to  make  the  evidence  of  the  wh(^e  authentic. 
In  the  farmer  cafe,  the  more  witnefTcs  there  are  the  better. 
For  each  evidence,  though  ever  fa  weak,  increafes  the  pro- 
bability, and  brings  us  nearer  to  certainty.  But  in  the  latter 
cafe  the  fewer  there  are  the  better ;  for  each  evidence,  though 
ever  fo  flrong,  leflens  the  probability,  and  makes  the  faft 
more  uncertain. 

This  fubjefb  Dr.  Hartley  has  illuflrated  by  the  mathemati- 
cal doftrine  of  chances,  in  the  following  manner;  putting  ■*- 
for  the  abfolutc  value  of  each  dependent  evidence,  or  the 
infufficiency  of  each  independent  evidence,  abfolute  certainty 
in  the  former  cafe,  and  abfolute  uncertainty  in  the  latter  being 
equal  to  unity,  and  making  the  number  of  witnefles  thcpcnver 
of  /?  in  both.  From  this  it  will  be  manifefl,  upon  a  little 
attention,  that  provided  the  power  (n)  be  confidcrable  {a)  may 
be  very  little  without  greatly  diminifbing  the  value  of  the 
cxpreffion ;  that  is,  without  greatly  lefTening  the  probability 
in  the    one   cafe,  or   the   improbability    in  the  other.     For 

example,  let  a=:'i  and  «=:io;  then  ^-J  _. i which, 

3  0,000, OCX)  ,000 
in  independent  evidence,  will  be  little  lefs  than  abfolute  cer- 
tainty; and  in  dependent  evidence,  little  lefs  than  abfolute 
uncertainty. 

The  value  of  each  feparate  evidence  muft  be  eflimated  from 
confidering  the  opportunity  any  perfon  had  of  knowing  the 
truth,  and  his  fidelity  in  communicating  it.     In  hiflorical  evi- 
dence, 
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dence^  where  an  author's  moral  charafier  is  not  known,  hU 
veracity  will  be  judged  of  according  to  his  fituation,  by  con- 
fidering  whether  it  was  fuch  as  would  lay  him  under  any  bias 
to  falfify,  or  not. 

From  the  firft  of  thefe  confiderations  we  infer  that  the  hif- 
tories  of  England,  Scotland,  and  other  European  ftates,  be- 
fore the  Roman  conquefts,  and  the  introduftion  of  letters  (as 
they  are  grounded  chiefly  upon  oral ,  tradition)  muft  be  very 
uncertain :  and  hence  the  marks  of  fable  in  fome  of  the  firft 
books  of  almoft  all  very  ancient  hiftories.  From  the  fecond 
confideration  we  are  led  to  give  little  credit  to  the  accounts 
of  either  friends  or  enemies  in  the  hiftorjes  of  rival  nations, 
and  particularly  of  oppofite  fefts  or  parties,  unlefs  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  accounts  of  both  fides.  Thus 
the  charafter  which  the  Romans  have  given  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians J  and  even  their  accounts  of  fadts  ip  their  intercourfc 
with  them,  will  be  for  ever  reckoned  dubious ;  whereas  the 
moft  exaft  and  impartial  hiftory  of  their  tranfadlions  with 
the  Grecian  ftates  may  be  extradied  from  the  accounts  of 
both  nations.  And  from  both  confiderations  is  founded  the 
great  degree  of  credit  that  is  univerfally  given  to  the  hiftories 
of  Thucydides  and  Zenophon.  Both  of  thefe  authors  lived 
in  the  times  of  whi^h  they  write  5  both,  though  Atlienians, 
and  employed  in  public  charadbers  by  their  country,  were  ill- 
ufed  by  their  countrymen,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  among 
the  Lacedemonians  j  fo  that  it  may  be  pretty  fairly  prefumed, 
that  one  prejudice  would  nearly  balance  another,  and  their 
minds  be  left,  as  near  as  poflible,  iji  a  ftate  of  abfolute  im- 
partiality. 

The  comparifon  of  the  Egyptian  hiftories  of  Herodotus, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  and  what  Piato  relates  from  a  poem  of 
Solon's,  fliews  the  natural  progrefs  of  fiftion  in  hiftory, 
where  there  are  no  records  to  curb  and  reftrain  the  invention 
of  a  people  bent  upon  magnifying  their  antiquities.  After 
Camby{es  had  deftroyed  the  records  of  Egypt,  the  priefts  of 
that  country  were  continually  adding  to  the  catalogue  of  their 
kingSj  and  carrying  more  backward  the  dates  of  paft  tranf- 

adion^  J| 
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st^ltons^  as  appears  by  the  following  circumftances.  Soloh^ 
Herodotus,  and  Diodorus,  all  travelled  into  Egypt  at  different 
and  fucceflive  periods  of  time,  and  all  had  their  information 
from  the  priefts  of  that  country.  According  to  Solon,  who 
was  the  firft  of  the  three  that  vifited  Egypt,  the  wars  of  the 
great  gods  happened  in  the  days  of  Cecrops,  but  according 
to  Herodotus  they  muft  have  been  more  ancient  5  and  Dio- 
dorus,  who  wrote  four  hundred  years  after  Herodotus,  inferts 
many  namelefs  kings  between  thofe  whom  he  placed  in  con- 
tinual fucceffion-;  fo'  that  their  earlieft  hiftory  was  then  re- 
moved into  the  remoteft  antiquity. 

The  credibility  of  hiftorians  who  treat  of  their  ovm  times, 
and  do  aot  compile  from  the  writings  of  others,  particularly 
of  thofe  who  themfelves  bore  a  part  in  public  affairs,  as 
Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Cacfar,  Clarendon,  Sully,  &c.  come 
ender  the  confideration  of  original  evidences.  "With  refpe£b 
to  writers  of  this  clafs,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  the 
ancients  were  in  circumftances  in  which  it  was  much  lefs 
cafy  to  receive  information  than  the  modems,  by  reafoti  of 
their  want  of  the  methods  which  are  now  in  ufe  for  the 
fpeedy  conveying  of  intelligence*  For  thefe  we  are  indebted 
to  that  freer  intercourfe  which  more  extenfive  politics  and 
commerce  have  promoted  between  different  ftates,  and  ef- 
pecially  the  eflablifhme^nt  of  pofls  in  all  the  civilized  countries 
of  Europe* 

In  ancient  times  a  nation  might  be  fubdued,  and  hardly 
any  but  its  next  neighbours  hear  of  it.  This  may  be  the 
reafon  why  fo  little  notice  is  taken  of  the  wars  of  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians  by  the  cotemporary  Greek  writers,  who  do 
not  fo  fbridHy  confine  themfelves  to  their  fubjeft,  as  purpofely 
to  decline  the  mention  of  foreign  incidents  that  would  em- 
bellifh  their  works.  For  a  like  reafon  it  is  remarkable  Aat 
all  the  ftates  of  Europe  were  long  ignorant  both  of  Jenghis 
Khan  and  his  conqiiefts.  But  fince  commerce  and  navigation 
have  been  fo  much  extended,  nothing  can  happen  in  the  moft 
remote  parts  of  the  civilized  world  but  the  knowledge  of  it  is 
immediately  communicated  to  all  the  reft. 

It 
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It  is  a  pretty  juft  obfervation  of  Mr.  Hume^  that,  in  ge- 
neral, there  is  more  candour  and  fincerity  in  the  ancient 
hiftorians,  but  lefs  exaftnefs  and  care  than  in  the  moderns. 
The  reafon  of  the  latter  may  be,  that  the  firft  writers  of 
hiftory  could  not  be  aware  of  the  ufe  of  fuch  minute  exaftnefs 
in  relating  a  variety  of  hiftorical  circumftances.  For  example, 
not  having  obferved,  or  fufficiently  attended  to,  fuch  fubjedls 
as  government,  laws,  manners,  arts,  &c.  they  were  not  aware 
that  the  progrefs  of  them  would  ever  become  a  matter  of  fuch 
general  and  reafonable  curiofity  as  it  is  now.  Alfo  having 
feen  no  important  end  anfwered  by  chronological  exadnefs, 
and  having  no  fixed  aeras  to  guide  them,  they  would  naturally 
not  be  fo  attentive  to  fix  the  precife  dates  of  events,  as  the 
more  extenfive  views  of  modern  hiftorians  makes  it  defirable 
that  they  had  been. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ancient  and  claflical  hiftorians  had 
an  advantage  in  the  fuhjeEl  of  their  hiftories,  with  refpeft  to 
the  certainty  of  intelligence,  concerning  the  objefts  and  mo- 
tives of  fchemes  and  tranfaftions.  They  treat  chiefly  of  the 
politics  and  wars  of  republican  ftates,  in  which  nothing  can 
be  kept  fecret.  For  befides  that  modern  politics  are  much 
more  complex  and  refined  than  the  ancient,'  more  pains  arc 
taken  to  conceal  them ;  which,  in  European  courts  and  mo- 
narchies, or  ftates  in  which  the  executive  power  is  lodged  in 
one  hand  or  a  few  hands,  it  is  more  eafy  to  do.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this,  fo  much  are  the  methods  of  coming  at  intel- 
ligence multiplied,  and  improved,  in  the  more  connefted 
modern  ftates  of  Europe,  that  the  fagacity  even  of  fomc 
cotemporary  writers  has  arrived  at  remarkable  certainty  and 
exa£lnefs  in  their  accounts  of  public  meafures;  and  even 
with  refpedi  to  thofe  nations  which  are  the  moft  famed  for 
the  intricacy  of  their  politics.  Gerard,  fecretary  to  the  Duke 
d'Epemon,  relates,  that  when  Davila's  hiftory  was  read  by 
that  old  man,  who  had  been  a  principal  a£tor  in  that  age,  he 
exprefled  his  wonder  how  the  author  could  be  fo  well  in- 
formed of  the  moft  fecret  councils  and  meafures  of  thofe 
times. 

LECTURE 
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LECTURE      V^ 


Of  hiftorical  Poems.  Thofi  of  Homer.  Publk  Monuments^  witt 
traditional  Explications.  Hijtorical  Cuftoms.  Hiftorical  Names 
ff  Perfons,  Countries  end  TownSy  &c.  Monuments^  wth  em* 
Uematical  and  alphabetical  Infcriptions.^ 

A  METHOD  of  tranfmitting  the  knowledge  of  impor- 
tant events  with  greater  accuracy  tkan  by  fimplc  nar- 
ration would  be  by  hiftorical  poems^  with  which  few  barbarous 
Rations  have  been  long  wholly  unprovided.  A  ftory  reduced 
to  any  kind  of  metre  would  fufFer  little  by  repetition ;  and  it 
can  hardly  be  fuppofed  that  any  variation  in  the  repetition 
would  be  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  aiFeft  the  general  fads  it  con- 
tained. Confidering  that  all  the  learning  of  thofe  nations 
muft  neceflarily  confift  of  thofe  poems,  and  that,  being  com- 
pofcd  chiefly  in  honour  of  their  founders  and  heroes^  they 
would  be  conftantly  fung  in  religious  ceremonies,  and  on  fef- 
tivals  inilituted  to  their  memory  (which-  circumftances  would 
greatly  contribute  to  extend  and  perpetuate  them)  it  is  eafily 
conceived  what  ufe  an  hiftorian,  who  could  come  at  the 
knowledge  of  fuch  poems,  might  make  of  them. 

The  bards  among  the  Britons  and  ancient  Germans,  and 
the  Scnldri  among  the  Scandinavians,  are  mod  worthy  of  our 
notice  in  this  refpeft,  as  they  were  an  order  of  men  wfapfe 
fole  employment  it  was  to  compofe  and  repeat  thofe  fioems. 
Olaus  Magnus  has  been  much  indebted  to  the  poems  6f  the 
Scaldri  in  his  hiftory  of  one  of  the  northern  nations.  It  wcfit 
to  be  wifhed  that  the  poems  of  the  Welfli  and  Irifli  were  bet- 
ter known. 

Even  the  poems  of  Homer  (particularly  the  Iliad)  bear  ^«vi- 
dent  marks  of  their  being  founded  on  faft^  notwithftanding 

*e 
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the  mixtiu^  pf  the  abfurd  Grecian  mythology  with  them. 
This  author  is  much  more  circumiftantial  than  a  mere  writer 
of  fifkion,  particularly  fo  ancient  a  writer,  wou^ld  ever  have 
thought  of  being.  The  remarkable  diftin£bnefs  of  his  cha- 
raifiers  is  jikewife  ;io  bad  foundation  for  fuppofing  that  thef 
were  copied  from  real  life.  In  both  thefe  refpedis  the  JEneid 
of  Virgil  is  v,ery  defediive.  The  hiftof ical  'part  of  that  woi:k 
is  i:i€ithe|r  fo  circumftantialj  nor  are  the  charaders  introduced 
into  it  (b  diitindly  marked.  It  has,  therefore^  much  more 
the  air  of  a  romance. 

Particularity  in  hSts  and  charadlers  neceflarily  belong,  and 
clpfdy  adhere,  to  whatever  has  a£tua]ly  happened.  It  is 
therefore  almoft  impoi&ble  to  exclude  the  mention  of  the 
particular  circumftances  of  time,  place,  and  chara£^r  in  a 
relation  pf  h&si  whereas  thefe  being  fuperfluous  in  the 
views  of  a  writer  of  iidion,  and  not  neceflarily  obtruding 
themfelves  into  the  ftory,  they  are  generally  omitted.  Befides, 
fuch  ftories  are  commonly  more  agreeable  to  the  trite  maxims 
of  criticilm,  as  being  free  from  every  thing  that  is  not  eflcn- 
tial  to  the  main  ftory.  But  this  Jdnd  of  correftnefs  is  pur* 
diafed  at  the  e^cpoace  of  what  is  one  of  the  beft  charadC'*- 
riftics  of  truth.  And  liappy  has  it  been  for  the  caufe  of<^ 
truth  that  the  importance  of  introducing  fuch  a  number  of 
feex^ingly  unneceflary' particulars  into  narrations  was  not 
mope  early  attended  to,  as  hereby  it  is  much  more  eafy  to 
diftinguifli  truth  from  iiflion  in  ancient  writings. 

Another  means^  of  preferving  traditions,  which  has  been 
more  igeneral  than  hiftorical  poems,  is  by  vjfib/e  monumentf^ 
liiqh  as  pillars^  edifices^  or  mere  hic^s  ofjiones,  ere£led  upon 
occ;dion  of  any,  remarkable  event.  Thefe  monuments,  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  the  riiing  generation,  would  occafion 
fufih  a  fucceilion  of  enquiries  ^d  informations,  concerning 
the  origin  and  uie  of  them,  as  would  long  preierve  the 
knowledge  of  the  tranlafibions  they  were  conne^ed  with. 
Qf  this  nature  probably  was  the  tower  of  Babej,  as  well  ^s 
thiB  pillar  that  Jfcob  ere£led  at  Hebrpn,  and  the  heap  of 
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ftones  jointly  raifed  by  him  and  Laban  as  a  memorial  of 
their  mutual  reconciliation  and  covenant. 

As  thefe  monuments  had  no  itjfcriptlom^  their  explanation 
muft  only  have  been  traditional ;  but  as  the  fa£ls  were  con- 
neded  with  vifible  and  ftriking  allbciated  circumftanceS|  they 
would  have  a  great  advantage  over  thofe  conveyed  by  mere 
oral  tradition.  The  fight  of  the  monument  could  not  foil 
to  revive,  in  the  minds  of  all  who  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  remfembrance  of  the  ufe  and  defign  of  it:  and 
while  the  monument  fubfifted,  it  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  that 
even  a  migration  of  the  people  would  be  followed  by  an  ab- 
folute  lofs  of  the  hiftory.  For  the  new-comers,  though  not 
equally  interefted  in  the  events  referred  to  with  the  late  in- 
habitants, could  not  help  being  induced,  by  principles  com- 
mon to  human  nature,  to  get  what  information  they  could 
procure  with  refpeft  to  fuch  curiofities  in  the  countries  they 
fettled  in. 

Giving  names  to  countries,  towns,  &c.  has  been  made  ufe 
of  as  an  expedient  for  perpetuating  the  memory  of  their 
planters  or  founders,  from  times  of  the  earlieft  antiquity  to 
the  prefent  age  5  from  Enoch,  which  had  its  name  from  the 
fon  of  Cain,  down  to  Pitfbury,  which  was  fo  called  in  the 
late  war.  Indeed  there  is  hardly  a  name  given  either  to  a 
perfon,  or  place  in  the  Old  Teftament  without  an  hiftorical 
reafon  for  it.  And  where  tranfaftions  would  not  be  to  the 
honour  of  the  perfons  concerned  in  them,  the  officious  zeal 
of  their  enemies  has  fometimes  affixed  opprobrious  names 
and  epithets  to  the  places  which  were  the  theatre  of  them, 
which  bid  equally  fair  to  adhere  to  them.  Thus  the  field  in 
which  Pope  Gregory  treated  with  Lewis  the  feeble,  when 
they  were  both  known  to  enter  into  the  negociation  with  a 
view  to  deceive  one  another,  went  for  a  long  time,  and  is 
perhaps  to  this  day  known,  by  the  name  of  the  field  of  lies'. 

Of  the  fame  nature  with  public  monuments  and  traditional 
explanations,  are  national  cujloms^  in  commemoration  of  re- 
markable hiftorical  events  \   fuch  as  the  Athenians  fehcHng 
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annually  a  (hip  to  Delos,  the  Pafchal  fupper  among  the  Jews, 
the  Lord's  fupper  among  Chriftians,  our  making  bonfires  on 
the  fifth  of  November,  and  carrying  oak  boughs  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  May. 

The  philofopher  Anaximander  efieftually  provided  for  his 
not  being  forgotten ;  when,  being  afked  by  the  magiftrates 
at  Lampfacum,  where  he  had  refided,  what  they  (hould  do 
to  honour  his  memory,  he  made  the  feemingly  fmall  and 
fimple  requeft,  that  the  boys  might  have  leave  to  play  on  the 
anniverfary  of  his  deceafe. 

Thefe  hiftorical  cuftoms  would  not,  indeed^  like  hiftorical 
monuments,  remain  in  the  country  where  they  were  firft 
eftablifhed,  and  thereby  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  new 
inhabitants ;  but,  which  is  an  equivalent  advantage,  they  are 
eafily  transferred .  with  the  people  that  migrate,  wherever  • 
A*y  S9  9  a*id  in  another  refped  they  are  more  ufeful  to  an 
hiftorian,  as  they  affift  him  in  tracing  the  original  of  colo- 
nies, which  would  naturally  retain  the  cuftoms  of  their  mo- 
ther country.  Thus  Newton  infers  from  what  we  read  of 
the  practice  of  circumcifion  in  Colchis  and  Iberia,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  were  probably  a  colony 
of  Egyptians,  and  perhaps  left  there  in  the  expedition  of  Se- 
foftris.  By  the  fame  manner  of  reafoning  the  Chinefe  have 
alfo  of  late  been  fufpeded  to  have  been  a  colony  of  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  North  America  to  be  of 
the  race  of  the  ancient  Sarmatians,  inhabiting  the  north  eaf- 
tern  parts  of  Afia. 

•  It  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  corruption  which  the  tra- 
ditional explanations  of  naked  monuments  is  unavoidably  lia- 
ble to,  might  firft  fuggcft  to  mankind  the  expediency  of  fome 
contrivance  to  make  them  their  own  interpreters  5  either  by 
the  form,  or  fituation  of  them,  as  in  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
trophies  of  vi£kory,  &c.  or  by  engraving  upon  them  fome 
emblems,  or  devices,  expfeffive  of  the  ufcs  they  were  in- 
tended to  anfwer.  Thus  Sefoftris^  is  faid  to  have  erefted 
pillars  in  the  countries  he  fubdued,   and  to  have  engraved 
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upon  feme  of  tbem  -emblems  expreflive  of  the  cowanlice  or 
weakness  of  the  inhabitants,  upon  others  fymbols  of  the  vi- 
gour and  fpirit  with  which  they  had  c^pofe^  his  invafion. 

As  the  names  of  men,  in  all  original  languages,  were  bor- 
rowed from  thofe  of  things,  the  figures/of  thofe  thiiigs  which 
bore  the  fame  name  with  any  perfon,  engraved  upon  his  (e- 
pulchre,  was  no  bad  method  of  exprefiing  to  whom  it  be- 
longed* This  method  might  have  been  ufed  before  alpha- 
betical writing  was  invented  ;  and  as  the  biihop  of  Qpgher 
ingenioufly  conje£tures,  may  eaiily  be  fuppofed  to  have  given 
rife  to  the  worfhip  of  animals  and  vegetaUes  ambng  the 
Egyptians.  ^ 

As,  in  after  ages,  improvements  were  inade  in  this  rndthod 
by  the  Greeks  who  fettled  in  Egypt,  who  erected  ftitbei 
holding  in  their  hands  the  thix>gs  which  the  former  iAt^ 
bitants  had  been  fatisfied  with  pourtraying  upon  the  fepitl- 
chres,  the  fame  learned  perfon,  with  great  ap^arance  df 
reafon,  conjedures  that  the  fta^ue  of  Jupiter  Cafifis  holdisig 
a  pomegranate  in  his  hand  was  originally  defigned  for  Caph- 
tor,  who  is  mentioned  by  Mofes,  and  whofe  name  figoifies  a 
pomegranate  in  Hebrew,  which  was  the  original  langu^e  of 
that  country.  This  conjcfture  receives  additional  confir- 
mation from  confidering  that  this  Caphtor,  who  feems  to 
have  come  along  with  his  great  grandfather  Ham  into 
Egypt,  was  the  firft  Egyptian  warrior  that  we  meet  with 
any  account  of  in  real  hiftory,  who  extended  his  conqi^efts 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Egypt,  and,  in  company  with  his 
brethren  the  Philiftines,  difpoffeired  the  Avim  of  that  part 
of  the  land  of  Canaan  which  was  afterwards  called  Philiftia, 
and  was  in  after-times  deified.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  he 
might  have  been  the  £une  perfon  alfo  with  Dionyfius  the 
dder,  or  the  great  Bacchus. 

The  apparent  convenience  of  thofe  monuments  to  Teceivt 
infcriptions  would  probably  (et  mens  ingenuity  to  work,  and 
greatly  accelerate  the  invention  of  tvritwg,  both  hierogly- 
pbical  and  alphabetical.     And  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that 
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letters,  and  charafters  of  all  kinds,  were  made  upon  wood, 
ftone,  metal,  and  fuch  like  durable  materials,  long  before 
they  were  made  ufe  of  in  common  life. 

The  imperfection  of  monuments,  even  with  infcriptions, 
is  that  they  could  record  only  tl  fev)  events^  in  a  manner  de-r 
ftitute  of  circumjlancesj  and  that  they  are  not  eafily  multi- 
plied, lo.  that,  remaining  (ingle,  and  little  care  being  taken 
to  renew  them,  the  materials  would  in  time  moulder  away, 
and  the  infcription  become  effaced.  And  the  attention  which 
was  not  fuffioient  to  keep  them  in  repair,  would  hardly  fuf- 
fice  for  the  prcfervation  of  the  traditional  explications.  The 
Arundelian  marbles,  which  contain  all  the  leading  events  of 
the  Grecian  hiftory  till  fixty  years  after  the  death  of  Alexan* 
der  the  Great;  and  the  Capitoline  marbles,  which  contain 
a  catalogue  of  the  Roman  magiftrates,  and  the  principal 
events  of  their  hiflory,  during  the  time  of  the  common- 
wealth, are  juftly  reckoned  among  the  moft  valuable  remaii^M 
of  monumental  infcriptions. 
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LECTURE      VL 

Of  Coins  and  Medals.  Their  Origin  and  Ufe  in  Hi/l9rf.  The 
principal  Information  we  receive  from  them.  The  Frogrefs 
of  Letters  traced  by  their  Means.  Addifon^s  Vfe  of  MiedoU. 
Ancient  and  modern  Coins  con^red,  with  a  Vie^  both  to 
Hiftory  and  Tafte.     Of  the  Origin  and  Ufi  of  Heraldry. 

COINS  and  mcdalsi  with  rcfpcft  to  their  Ufes  in  JHif- 
toryi  may  be  confidered  as  a  kind  of  portable  monu^ 
ments.  The  materials  of  both  are  fimilar,  and  the  events 
they  record  are  fingle,  and  remarkable.  The  fmall  fize  of  a 
coin  does  not  even  admit  of  its  being  fo  circumftantial  as  a 
monument  \  and  though,  for  the  fame  reafon,  it  be  more 
liable  to  be  loft,  it  is  alfo  more  capable  of  being  concealed, 
and  is  not  expofed  to  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  And  ;^ 
great  numbers  are  {truck  at  the  fame  tiinei  they  are  eafily 
multiplied,  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  they  ftand  a  ^iuc& 
fairer  chance  of  being  feen  by  pofterity.  Accordingly,  w^ 
have  innumerably  more  coins  that  were  ftruck  in  ancient 
times  than  there  are  ancient  monu^ients  ftanding  in  the 
world;  and  though  we  may  be  more  liable  to  be  impofed 
upon  by  pretended  antiques^  this  confideration  afFe£ts  the 
virtuofo  more  than  the  hiftorian.  For  if  the  new  ones  be 
exa£l  copies  of  ancient  coins,  they  corrupt  no  hiilory,  and 
It  can  hardly  be  worth  any  perfon's  while  to  coin  a  piece 
whofe  known  exiftence  has  acquired  it  no  degree  of  repu- 
tation. 

If  we  attend  only  to  the  original,  and  primary,  ufe  of 
coins,  we  ought  to  make  no  piention  of  them  among  the 
direB  methods  of  recording  events.  For  all  the  ancient 
coins,  which  have  now  obtained  the  name  of  medals^  were 
nothing  more  than  the  ftamped  money  of  ancient  nations* 
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Tet  as  the  monumental  ufe  of  fuch  portable  pieces  of  metal, 
ftruck  by  the  dire£lion  of  a  ftate,  were  fo  very  ^obvious ;  it 
was  not  long  before  this  double  ufe  of  them  was  attended  to* 
We  know  nothing  of  the  impreffion  of  the  Crcefti  (fo  called 
from  Croefus,  who  is  the  firft  prince  in  the  world  whofe 
coined  money  is  mentioned  by  hiilorians,  and  which  wpre 
afterwards  recoined  by  Darius  the  Mede,  and  from  him  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Darics)  but  the  Latins .  coined  their  firft 
money  with  th^  head  of  Saturn  on  one  fide,  and  the  figure 
of  a  (hip  on  the  other,  in  memory  of  his  coming  into  Italy 
by  fea  ;  and  upon  every  new  event,  or  the  acccffion  of  a  new 
n^agiftrate  in  the  Roman  empire,  the  dies  of  their  coins  were 
changed,  to  take  proper  notice  of  that  new  circumftance. 
No  anecdotes,  indeed,  of  a  private  nature  are  found  on 
them.  For  though  fome  few  pieces  under  the  emperors 
were  coined  in  honour  of  the  fenatc,  the  army,  or  the  peo- 
ple ;  no  private  perfons  had  that  honour,  except  they  were 
related  to  the  emperor. 

Such  a  number  of  events  have  been  recorded  by  ancient 
medals,  and  fo  great  has  been  the  care  of  the  moderns,  in 
colled^ing  and  prcferving  them,  that  they  now  give  great 
light  to  hiftory  5  in  confirming  fuch  paflages  as  are  true  in 
old  authors,  in  afcertaining  what  was  before  doubtful,  and 
ii^  recording  fuch  as  w^re  omitted.  It  is  remarkable  that 
hiftory  fcarce  makes  any  mention  of  Balbec,  or  Palmyra, 
whofe  ruins  are  fo  famous  5  and  we  have  little  knowlefdge  of 
them  but  what  is  fupplied  by  infcriptions.  It  is  by  this  means 
that  Mr.  Vaillant  has  difenibroiled  a  hiftory  which  was  loft 
to  the  world  before  his  time.  For  out  of  a  fliort  colleftion 
of  medals  he  has  given  us  an  entire  chronicle  of  the  kings 
of  Syria  5  though  it  will  hardly  be  regarded  as  fupplying  any 
important  defeft  in  hiftory,  that  medals  inforin  us  of  wives 
and  chil4ren  of  emperors,  which  have  not  been  taken  notice 
of  by  any  perfon  whatever. 

All  the  principal  events  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  have 
been  recorded  in  a  fet  of  medals,  ftruck  for  that  very  pur- 
pofe.     But  the  inconvenience  attending   modern  medals  is, 
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that,  not  bomg  iifed  as  the  current  coin  <if  jtoy  ftatc,  atid 
being  made  of  very  coftly  materials,  they  ^rc  confine<l  i& 
the  cabinets  of  a  few  perfons.^  This  was  not  the  cife  of 
any  of  the  ancient  medals,  except  a  few:  of  a  largd*  fizc^ 
aAd  more  curions  workmanfhip,  which  were  ftrtck  by  flie 
emperors  for  prefents  to  their  firiends,  fpreigii  princes,  or 
ambafladots,  &c.  and  which  ,wc  now  diffingniflt  by  the 
name  of  medallions*  ^* 

But  medals  are  not  only,  or  perhaps  chiefly,  valuable  ^ 
they  are  a  means  of  preferving  the  knowledge  of  At  leading 
events  in  hiftory ;  fhey  have  likewife  been  a  means  of  tnmf- 
mitting  to  us  a  more  perfeft  knowledge  of  fnany  thiiigs 
which  we  are  defirous  of  forming  an  idea  of,  than  atny  hif- 
tory, by  means  of  verbal  defcription,  could  poffibly  give  tf*. 
We  find  upon  them  traces  of  cufiems  and  tnantters^  the  figures 
of  ancient  buUdings,  inftrumefits,  habits,  and  of  a  variety 
of  things  which  ftiew  the  Itate  of  the  arts  atd  conveniehcica 
of  life,  in  the  age  wherein  the  medals  were  ftruck ;  many 
things  in  nature  which  hiftorians  have  ^afled  unnoticed,  as 
being  familiar  in  the  times  in  which  they  wrote,  or  have 
omitted,  as  not  being  aware  that  they  would  ever  engage  the 
curiofity  of  after  ages. 

It  18  alfo  very  amuGng  to  view  upon  medals  the  features  of 
the  great  men  of  antiquity ;  which,  if  they  were  ftruck  in  an 
age  in  which  the  arts  flourifhed,  as  is  the  cafe  with  mafiy  of 
the  Roman,  and  particularly  of  the  Grecian  medals,  we  ctt 
have  no  doubt  but  that  they  are  fufficiently  exa£t.  And  even 
if  they  were  ftruck  in  an  age  which  did  not  etcel  in  the  arts 
of  painting,  ftatuary,  and  carving ;  yet,  as  faces  are  chiefly 
drawn  in  profile  upon  coins,  any  perfon  who  has  taken  notice 
oi  fibadowsy  may  conceive  that  a  very  ftriking  likencfs  may 
eafily  be  hit  off  in  that  way.  However,  in  general,  fo  ex« 
tremely  exa£l  are  the  drawings  of  moft  fingle  objeSs  upon 
the  old  medals  of  the  beft  ages,  that  even  thofe  famous 
painters  Raphael,  Le  Bruyn,  and  Rubens,  thought  it  worth 
their  while  thoroughly  to  ftudy  them,  and  preferve  cabinets 
of  them.     And  indeed,  the  generality  of  figures  on  many  of 
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tke  Gtedaii  iHecfads  have  a  defign,  m  zttitvAt,  a  forte,  sind  « 
delicacy,  in  the  cxprei&on  even  of  the  mufcks  and  vdtis  of 
hMizU  figures,  ancl  they  trt  fupported  by  fo  high  a  relief,^ 
tkie  tKejr  ii^nitely  furpa£i  both  the  Roman  medals,  and 
moft  of  the  moderns.  Tht  only  defed  in  the  drawing  upon 
old  Inedids  is,  that  buildings,  and  other  ^bjeAs,  are  feen 
oidy  in  front,  and  neiFer  in  perfpef^ive,  an  art  with  which 
the  ancients  were  but  little  acquainted. 

XTpon  medals  are  feen  plans  of  the  moft  eonfiderable  kntd* 
tMgt  of  ancient  Rome.  One  might  make  an  entire  gallery, 
fays  Mr.  Addilbn,  out  of  the  plans  that  are  to  be  met  with 
on  the  reveries  of  feveral  old  coins*  We  fee  alfo  the  babies^ 
and  dreffes  of  diflerent  perfons,  in  difierent  age^ ;  and  more- 
oter  -Mt  only  things  but  cttftoms^  civil  and  religious,  are  pre* 
ferved  upon  coins,  as  facrifices,  triumphs,  congiaries,  allo- 
cntions,  decurfrons,  le&ifteminms,  and  many  other  antJ- 
qua^  names  and  ceremonies,  that  we  (hould  not  have  had 
fil  juft  a  notion  of,  were  they  not  ftill  prefcnrcd  on  coins. 
Without  the  help  of  coins,  as  the  fame  author  prettily  ob- 
ferves,  we  (hould  never  have  known  which  of  the  emperors 
was  the  firft  that  wore  a  beard,  or  rode  in  ftirrups. 

Old  coins  ethibit  likewife  the  general  charaEfer  and  tajle  of 
the  feveral  Emperors.  Thus  we  fee  Nero  with  his  fiddle, 
and  Commodus  drcffcd  in  his  lion's  fkin  \  though  wc  are  not 
to  truft  to  coins  for  the  charaftcrs  of  princes.  If  fo,  Clau- 
dius would  be  as  great  a  conqueror  as  Julius  Caefar,  and  Do- 
mitian  as  good  a  man  as  Titus.  For  though  the  coinage  at 
Rome  was  fubje£l  to  the  dircftion  of  the  fenate,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  elfe,  they  confultcd 
the  taftc  and  f)Icafure  of  the  Emperors. 

Several  of  thefe  advantages  medals  poflefs  in  common  with 
fome  monumental  infcriptions.  They  alfo  agree  in  this,  that 
from  medals  and  infcriptions  only  we  can  form  any  idea  of: 
the  progrefs  of  the  art  and  manner  of  torlting  in  different 
natrons  and  ages.  Writing  upon  other  materials  could  not 
be  ezpe£ted  to  be  fo  durable.     In  fa^,  the  oldcft  manufcripts 
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are  few,  and  modern,  in  compariibn  of  thoufand»  of  coins  • 
ahd  infcriptions. 

Upon  medals  are  preferved  the  entire  forms  of  many  an- 
cient edifices^  and  probably  the  attitudes  of  {zmou$  Jistuesp 
and  copies  of  celebrated  >u^//Vy^J»  of  which  there  are  now  np 
other  remains.  What  confirms  thia  conje£lure  is,  tjbiat  fo«r 
of  the  moft  beautiful  ftatues  extant,  viz*  Hercule%  of  Far* 
nefe,  Venus  of  Medicis,  Apollo  of  Bclredere,  and  tlie  fa- 
mous '  Marcus  Auretius  on  horfeback,  do  all  of  them  make 
their  appearance  on  ancient  medals;  though  this>  was.  not 
known  till  the  ftatues  themfelve&  were  difcovered.^ 

On  the  fubye£l  of  the  ufe  of  ancient  medals  (diough  it  be 
an  ufe  of  them  that  has  liule  relation  to  hiftory)  I  {hall  juil 
mention  the  principal  fubje£t  of  Mr.  Addifon's  ingenious 
treatife  on  medals,  viz.  that  ancient  medals  and  ancient  poetry 
throw  great  light  upon  one  another.  He  has  there  exhibited 
a  variety  of  examples^  in  which  tlie  artift  who  made  the 
medal,  and  the  poet  have  had  the  fame  thought^  or  copied 
from  the  very  fame  common  original ;  the  very  fame  thing 
being  dcfcribed  in  verfe,  and  exprefled  in  fculpture.  He  has 
likewifc  prefented  us  with  a  curious  fet  of  medals  which  dear 
up  feveral  difficult  pafTages  in  old  authors,  and  he  has  pro- 
duced many  pafTages  from  the  poets,  which  explain  the  re- 
verfes  of  fcveral  medals  :  fo  that  the  fcience  of  medals  makes 
no  inconfiderable  figure  in  the  Belles  Lettres. 

What  the  ancients  made  a  fecondary  and  fubordinate  ufe 
of  their  coins,  modern  Europeaii  ftates  have  attended  to,  as 
a  primary  and  direfl:  objed.  They  have  ftruck  a  variety  of 
medals  with  no  other  view  than  to  celebrate  feme  illuftrious 
perfon,  or  perpetuate  the  knowledge  of  fome  memorable 
event.  For  modern  medals  do  not  pafs  current  in  payment, 
as  money;  but  at  the  fame  time  that  they  anfwer  this  their 
primary  ufe  more  compleatly,  by  containing  more  circum- 
ftances  of  a  tranfa£lion,  and  being  furniflied  with  more  pre- 
cife  dates ;  in  every  other  refpeS  they  fliew  a  manifeft  want 
of  judgment  and  true  tafte  ;  and,  but  that  it  is  impoflH)le  we 
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fhould  be  deceived  in  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  our  own 
times,  they  might  greatly  miilead  us  in  thofe  refpe^ts. 

With  the  method  of  coining,  we  have  flaviftJy  copied  the 
manners,  cuftoms,  habits,  and  even  the  religion,  of  the  am. 
cients,  with  the  fame  abfu^ity,  and  in  the  fame  degree,  at 
yfe  have  done  in  our  poeh7.  This,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  muft  ever  be  the  fate  of  all  imitationsy  that  are  not 
made  immediately  from  nature.  If  we  copy  from  other 
imitations,  we  fliall  always  copy  too  much,  an  error  which 
the  inventors  of  any  art,  who  copy  only  from  nature  and  real 
life,  are  not  liable  to.  For  this  reafon  every  borrowed  art 
will  always  betray  its  original.  Thus,  though,  in  ancient 
medals,  we  may  trace  all  the  variations  of  mode  in  drefs,  in 
the  modern  we  cannot  \  all  perfons  without  diflin^^ion,  being 
commonly  feen  in  a  Roman  habit.  From  the  ancient  medals 
we  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  cuftoms  and  religion  of  the 
country  in  which  they  were  ftruck ;  but  we  might  conclude 
all  the  modern  European  ftates  to  be,  in  part  at  leaft,  Hea- 
then from  their  medals.  Had  the  Greeks  and  Romans  been 
guilty  of  the  fame  extravagance,  we  fliould  not  have  found 
half  the  ufes  of  their  medals  that  we  now  do*.  It  is  impof- 
fible  to  learn  from  the  French  medals,  either  the  religion, 
the  cuftoms,  or  the  habits  of  the  French  nation. 

With  regard  to  tqfie  in  medals,  the  moderns,  attending 
principally  to  their  hiftorical  ufes,  have  crouded  them  too 
much  with  infcriptions  ;  fometimes  for  want  of  room,  putting 
a  part  of  the  legend  upon  the  external  edge  of  the  piece ; 
whereas  the  infcriptions  upon  moft  ancient  medals  arc  ex* 
tremely  concife,  ^nd  elegant.  We  even  find  entire  copies  of 
Verfes  on  fome  modern  medals,  and  on  others  fo  abfurd  and 
extrayagant  a  tafte  is  ftiqwn,  that  the  year  of  our  Lord  is 
diftinguiftied  by  tne  letters  in  the  infcription  which  dcnojj?;^ 
it  being  raifcd  above  the  reft.  Laftly,  which  is  very  re-  /'» 
markable,  confidering  the  great  improvement  of  the  art.§  iar 
general ;  many  of  the  ancient  medals,  as  was  hinted  before, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  kings  of  Msicedon,  are  faid  by  the 
cpnnoifleurs  to  expeed  any  thing  of  modern  date  in  the  beam 
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of  their  wotkmanfhip,  and  the  delicacy  of  exprcflSott.  Daring 
.  the  time  of  the  early  Roman  Emperors,  the  medals  had  a 
more  beautiful  relief  than  the  modern.  But  about  the  time 
of  Conftantine  they  became  quite  flat,  as  thofe  of  ^H  Euro- 
pean ftates,  which  imitated  them,  Hkewife  were,  till  of  late 
.  years.  We  likewife  copiei  the  Conftantrnopolitan  coinage  ii| 
England  till  about  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  in  drawing  a  full 
face ;  whereas  all  faces  were  drawn  in  profile  (^ich  19,  on 
many  accounts,  far  the  mod  proper  for  a  coin)  till  the  end  of 
the  third  century. 

Confidering  the  principal  hiftorical  ufcs  of  medals,  without 
entering  into  all  the  fanciful  views  of  a  virtttofo^  intent  upon 
complcating  his  feveral  fuitci,  it  will  appear  no  paradox  thae 
the  value  of  a  medal  is  not  to  be  cftimatcd  either  from  the 
fize,  or  the  materials  of  it;  but  from  what  is  carious  in  the 
head,  the  revcrfe,  or  the  legend  of  it ;  from  its  rarity,  from 
the  finencfs  of  its  workmanfhip,  or  from  the  goodncft  of  kft 
prefcrvation.  Thus  an  Otho  in  fflver  is  common  and  cheap  %  bui 
an  Otho  in  bronze  isvery  fcarce,  and  bears  an  immenfe  price. 

In  modem  times  coats  of  arms  have  been  made  ufe  of  to 
diftinguifli  families.  They  mufl  therefore  be  of  great  ufe  in 
tracing  pedigrees,  and  confequently  in .  afcertaining  perfona 
and  events  in  hiftory. 

The  origin  of  armories  feems  to  be  afcribed  with  the 
greatefl  probability  to  the  ancient  tournaments. '  Henry  the 
Fowler,  who  regiilated  the  tournaments  in  Germany,  was  the 
firft  who  introduced  thefe  marks  of  honour.  Coats  of  arms 
were  then  a  kind  of  livery,  compofed  of  feveral  bars,  filets, 
arid  colours,  to  diftinguifli  the  combatants,  whofe  features 
could  not  be  feen  during  the  engagement.  And  thofe  who 
had  not  been  concerned  in  any  tournaments  had  no  arms, 
thpugh  they  were  gentlemen. 

Such  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  as  crofled  the  fea,  in  the 
expedition  to  the  holy  land,  alfo  alTumed  thefe  tokens  of  ho-* 
nour,  to  diftinguifli  themfelves^ 

Before  thofe  times  we  find  nothing  upon  ancient  toifibs  but 

croflTes,  with  gothic   infcriptions,  and  reprefentitions  of  the 
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perfom  dcccarfed.  The  tomb  of  Pope  Clement  IV.  who  died 
in  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fixty-eight,  is  the  firfl: 
'wdiereon  we  find  any  arms  ;  nor  do  they  appear  on  any  coin 
ftnick  before  the  year  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
fix.  We  meet  with  figures,  it  is  true,  much  more  ancient 
both  in  ftandards  and  on  medals ;  but  neither  princes  nor 
cities  ever  had  arms  in  form,  nor  does  any  author  make  men- 
tion  of  blazonitig  before  that  time. 

Originally,  none  but  the  nobility  had  the  right  of  bearing 
acms.  But  Charles  V.  king  of  France,  having  ennobled  the 
Parifians,  by  his  charter,  in  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
fevcnty-one,  permitted  them  to  bear  arms.  From  their  ex- 
ample, fhe  mod  eminent  citizens  of  other  places  did  the  like. 

Camden  fays  the  ufe  of  arms  was  not  eftabliihed  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  and  he  inftances  in  feveral  of  the  moft 
confideraUe  families  in  England ;  whereas  till  th^t  time  die 
iba  always  bore  arms  different  from  thofe  of  the  father* 
About  the  fame  time  it  became  the  cuftom  in  England  for 
private  gentlemen  to  bear  arms,  borrowing  them  from  the 
lords  of  whom  diey  held  in  fee,  or  to  whom  they  were  the 
moft  devoted. 

Arms  at  prefent  are  of  the  nature  of  titles ^  being  both  alike 
teruUtary,  and  the  marks  for  diftinguifbing  families  and  kin- 
dred, as  names  are  of  perfons  and  individuals. 

All  the  methods  of  trcnfmitting  the  knowledge  of  events 
to  pofterity  which  have  hitherto  been  mentioned,  excepting 
tkts  of  cottts  of  arms,  being  more  fimple,  and  requiring  lefs 
ability,  would  probably  precede  hiftories^  or  narratives  written 
t^n  light  and  portable  materials;  though  thefe,  no  doubt, 
would  be  very  (hort,  plain,  and  .devoid  of  ornament  at  firft. 
The  traces  of  fails  left  by  the  praftice  of  preceding  methods 
muft  alfo  faa?ve  been  the  only  fources  from  which  the  firft  hif- 
torians  could  derive  dieir  materials  for  the  hiftories  of  times 
paft.  And  fince  all  nations,  and  all  arts,  approach  to  per- 
fedion  by  degrees,  it  is  probable  that  traditional  poems  and 
manmaentg,  with  or  without  infcript ions,  &c.  would  abound 
in  thofe  countries  which  produced  the  firil  hiftorians. 
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LECTURE      VII. 

The  tranfttion  from  public  Monuments  to  written  Hi/lories.  Re^ 
cords  and  Archives  of  States*  At  what  Time  Chronology 
Began  to  be  attended  to.  Early  Methods  of  noting  the  Intervals 
of  Time*  At  what  Time  the  Hifory  of  this  weflerti  Patt  of 
the  World  begins  to  be  credible.  Ancient  Hiftorians  to  be 
preferred^  wloo  write  of  the  Events  of  their  own  Times, 
Modern  Hifiory  bejt  underflood  a  conftderaile  Time  after  the 
Events, 

TH  E  tranfition  from  public  monuments  to  written  hit 
tories  may  cafily  be  conceived  to  have  been  gradual,, 
and  almoft  infenfible.  For  the  firft  writings,  or  records  in 
an  hiftorical  form,  were  not  the  wofk  of  private  perfons,  who 
wrote  either  for  their  own  reputation,  or  the  feryice  of  fSxt 
public  J  but  were  made  under  the  direftion  of  fome  public 
magiftratej  and,  like  the  Capitoline  tables,  contained  little 
more  than  a  catalogue  of  the  chief  magiftrates,  and  the  bare 
mention  of  the  principal  events  which  happened  under  their 
adminiftration.  Such,  probably,  were  the  records  of  the  Ar- 
chons  of  Athens,  the  catalogue  of  the  priefteffes  of  Juno 
Argiva,  and  not  much  more,  probably,  were  the  chronicles  of 
the  kings  of  Judah,  Ifrael  and  Perfia^  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  the  Scriptures. 

Few  attempts  were  made  by  private  perfons  ta  c6mpo£b 
hiftory  in  the  Greek  language  (in  which  the  oldeft  writings 
now  extant,  except  thofe  of  the  old  Teftament,  are  contained) 
before  Herodotus,  who  is  therefore  ftiled  the  father  of  hiftory^ 
and  who  wrote  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
Chrift.  Hiftory  never  contained  any  variety  of  interefting 
and  curious  particulars,  nor  received  any  of  thofe  graces  and 
ornaments,  which  render  the  ftudy  of  it  liberal^  and  engaging 
to  the  perfons  not  concerned  in  the  tranfaflions  it  records, 
till  men  of  literature  and  leifure  gave  their  time  and  abilities 
to  the  fubjed» 

As 
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As  but  fenv  tranfaftiOns  could  be  tranfmitted  by  all  tlie 
methods  in  ufe  for  recording  them  before  the  writing  of 
hillory,  and  as  hiftorians  themfelves  afford  no  fufficient  dates 
for  meafuring  the  intervals  of  pad  time  without  chronology ; 
it  will  be  ufeful,  in  order  to  form  a  general  idea  about  what 
time  the  bulk  of  hiftory  begins  to  be  worthy  of  credit,  to  give 
fomc  account  of  the  time  when  hiftory  began  to  be  written, 
and  chronology  to  be  attended  to,  in  fome  countries  of  princi- 
pal note.     In  this  I  (hall  briefly  follow  Sir  Ifaac  Newton. 

The  Europeans  had  no  chronology  before  the  time  of  the 
Perlian  Empire,  and  whatever  chronology  they  now  have  of 
more  ancient  times  has  been  framed  fincc,  by  reafoning  and 
conjefture.  What  they  call  the  hiflortcal  age  wants  a  good 
chronology  for  fixty  or  feventy  olympiads,  and  from  fuch 
wandering  people  as  were  formerly  in  Europe,  there  could  be 
no  memory  of  things  done  three  or  four  generations  before  the 
ufe  of  letters. 

Cadmus  Milcfius,  and  Acufilaus,  the  oldeft  hiftorians 
among  die  Greeks,  Jofephus  fays,  were  but  a  little  before  the 
expedition  of  the  Perfians  againft  *  the  Greeks.  Hellanicus 
was  twelve  years  older  than  Herodotus,  and  digefted  his 
hiftory  by  ages^  or  the  fucceflion  of  the  prieftefles  of  Juno  and 
Argiva-  Others  digefted  theirs  by  the  archons  of  Athens, 
or  the  kings  of  Lacedaemon.  Herodotus  himfelf  ufes  no 
particular  xra.  Thucydldes  makes  ufe  of  the  commencement 
of  die  Peloponnefian  war,  which  is  the  fubjeft  of  his  hiftory, 
as  an  «ra  to  which  he  refers  all  the  events  he  mentions. 
Ephorus,  who  brought  his  hiftory  to  the  twentieth  year  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  digefted  things  by  generations.  The  reck- 
oning by  olympiads^  or  any  other  fixed  ara^  was  not  yet  in 
ufe  among  the  Greeks.  The  Arundelian  marbles  were 
compofed  (ixty  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Grea^^^ 
and  yet  mention  not  the  olympiads,  nor  any  other  ftand&^pPH 
«ra,  but  reckon  backward  from  the  time  then  prcfent.-  "li 
the  next  olympiad,  Timrus  Siculus  wrote  a  hiftory  dowtf  1 
his  own  times,  according  to  the  olyn 
trrote  about. one  hundred  years  after  |]M^8e 
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the  Grest,  and  was  followed  by  Apollodoru^ ;  a&d  thefe  :two 
have  bpen  followed  by  all  dbronologers. 

As  Cfimbyfes  deftroyed  all  the  records  of  Egypt)  fiich  t^s 
they  were^  we  have  no  account  of  that  people  which  can  be 
depended  upon  before  their  intercourfe  with  the  Greeks^ 
from  whom,  indeed,  is  derived  all  that  we  know  of  thdni, 
and  that  was  not  before  the  time  of  Piammeticus,  .who  began 
ids  reign  in  the  year  fix  hundred  and  fixty-one  before  Chriil. 
*!rhis  we  learn  fKwn  Herodotus,  who,  when  he  h  fpeaking  of 
thoiie  Grecians  who  had  helped  to  fet  Pfammeticus  oa  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  fays  that  the  lonians  and  Carians  contiauod 
for  a  long  time  to  inhabit  thofe  parts  which  lay  near  the  fea, 
belpw  the  city  of  Bubaftis,  in  the  Pclufiac  branch  of  the  Nile, 
till  in  fucceeding  times  Amafis  king  of  Egypt  caufed  ^em 
to  abandon  their  habitations,  and  fettle  at  MeAphis,  to  de- 
fend him  againft  the  Egyptians.  But  from  th^  time  of  their 
cftablifhment,  he  fays,  they  had  fo  conftatft  a  commumcatiojd 
with  the  Greeks,  that  one  may  juftly  fay  we  know  all  tkingt 
that  pailed  in  Egypt  from  the  reign  of  Pfami^eticus  to  our  age* 

The  chronology  of  the  I^atins  is  ftill  more  uncertain  than 
that  of  the  Greeks.  Both  Plutarch  and  Servius  xeprefent 
great  uncertainty  in  the  originals  of  Rome  ;  and  no  wonder, 
confidering  that  the  old  records  of  the  Latins  were  burned  by 
the  Gauls,  one  hundred  and  twenty-fix  years  after  the  Rcgi- 
fuge,  and  one  hundred  and  fixty  years  4>efore  the  death  of 
AUycander  the  Great.  Quintus  Fabius  Piftor,  the  oldcft 
hiftftrian  of  the  Latins,  lived  one  'hundred  years  later  than 
Alexander,  and  took  almoft  every  thing  from  Diodes  Pepare- 
thus,  a  Greek. 

When  the  Greeks  and  Latins  were  forming  their  techxuc;^ 
chronology,  there  were  great  difputes  about  the  antiquity  of 
Rome.  The  Greeks  made  it  much  older  than  the  OJjmpiads. 
Somq  of  them  faid  it  was  built  by  u£neas ;  others  by  Roncms, 
the  fon  or  grandfon  of  ^neas  ^  others  by  a  Romus,  the  foxi  OX 
grandfon  of  Latinus,  king  of  the  Aborigines ;  others  by  Ro- 
mus the  fon  of  UlyiTes,  or  of  Afcanius,  or  of  Italus  i  and 
fome  of  the  ^tins  at  firft  fell  in  with  the  opinion  of  the 

Greeks, 
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Greeksy  iaying  it  liras  built  by  Romulus  the  fon,  or  gruidfon^ 
of  .ZEneas.  Timxus  Siculus  reprefcnts  it  as  built  by  Romulus 
tke  grandfon  of  .£neas,  above  one  hundred  years  before  the 
CMympiads,  and  fo  did  Nxvius  the  poet,  who  was  twenty 
years  older  than  Ennius,  fervcd  in  the  firft  Punic  war,  and 
wrote  a  hiftory  of  that  war.  Hitherto  nothing  certain  was 
agreed  upon ;  but  about  a  hundred  and  forty,  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  they 
began  to  fay  that  Rome  was  built  a  fecond  time  by  Romulus, 
in  the  fifteenth  age  after  the  deftrudiion  of  Troy,  meaning  by 
ages^  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  the  Latins  at  Alba  *. 

Scythia  beyond  the  Danube  had  no  letters  before  Ulphilas 
their  bifliop  introduced  them,  fix  hundred  years  after  the  death 
of  Alexander ;  and  the  Germans  had  none  till  they  received 
them  from  the  weftem  empire  of  the  Latins,  about  feven  hun- 
dred years  after  the  death  of  that  king.  The  Huns  had  none 
in  the  days  of  Procopius,  who  flourifhed  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  the  death  of  that  king,  and  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way received  them  ftill  later  f . 

With  regard  to  our  own  country,  the  Romans  are  the  firft 
nation  from  whom  we  learn  any  account  of  ourfelves,  and  we 
had  no  writers  of  our  own  till  the  planting  of  chriftianity,  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy.  But  from  this  time  the 
church  and  the  cloyfters  fumifhed  a  conftant  fucceilion  till  the 
reformation;  after  which,  and  the  revival  of  letters  in  the 
weft,  there  can  be  no  complaint  of  want  of  writers,  of  any 
kind,  or  party.  And  as  to  the  bulk  of  modern  hiftory  in 
general,  and  indeed  a  great  part  of  what  is  now  caljed  ancient 
too;  Lord  Bolingbroke  juftly  obferves,  that  fince  ancieijK 
memorials  have  been  fo  critically  examined,  and  modern  me- 
morials have  been  fo  multiplied,  it  contains  fuch  a  probable 
feries  of  events,  eafily  diftinguifliablc  from  improbable,  as 
forces  the  aflent  of  every  man  who  is  in  his  feniks,  and  is 
fufiicient  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  the  ftudy  of  hiftory. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  clofe  this  account  of  hijlorians  pro* 

perly  fo  called  with  obferving,  that,  of  ancient  hiftorians,  m 

cotemporary  writer  is  to  be  preferred ;  but  that  ^|^gg  the 

•  Newton*9  Clwon.  p.  i  ag.  f*  IbHcm,  p.  50* . 
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moderns,  a  later  writer  is  almoft  univerfally  preferable.  The 
ancients  we  credit  in  proportion  to  the  merit  of  theit  «w- 
dencB  for  what  they  relate.  The  moderns  we  chiefly  regard 
according  to  their  accuracy  and  diligence  iii  conaparing  add 
afcertaining  the  evidence  they  can  collefl  from  others.  The 
difference  i$  founded  on  this  confideratibn,  that  fot  want  ef 
memorials  of  ancient  tranfaftions,  the  more  time  has  elapfed 
after  they  happened,  the  more  dubious  the  hiftory  ^dws. 
Whereas  in  modern  times,  erery  event  of  confequence  is  in- 
ftantly  committed  to  writing,  in  fome  form  or  otheri  by  a 
thoufantl  hands.  Thefe  aire  brought  to  light  only  by  degrees ; 
and  confidering  that  no  perform,  or  thofe  immediately  cotmei&ed 
with  him,  can  knov«r  the  whole  of  any  very  complex  tranf- 
aftion,  and  moreover  that  no  perfon  who  writes  the  hiftory  of 
his  own  times  can  cfcape  the  influence  of  prejudice^  for  or 
againft  particular  perfons  and  fchemes ;  a  later  writer,  who 
views  things  with  more  coolnefs,  and  has  a  greater  variety  of 
materials  to  compare,  has  certainly  a  great  advantage  over  any 
that  went  before  him. 

Our  own  hiftory  till  the  reformation,  tliere  can  be  no  d6ubt, 
is  far  better  underftood  this  century  than  it  was  the  laft  {  and 
every  year  brings  us  acquainted  with  fome  new  memoir  con- 
cerning the  tranfaftions  of  the  middle  of  that,  and  the  b'c- 
ginning  of  the  prefent  century.  Nay,  fo  much  weight  is  due 
to  this  confideration,  that  we  hardly  need  fcruple  to  fayj  riot- 
withftanding  the  lofs  of  many  valuable  hiftories,  that  we 
have  almoft  ais  perfeft  a  knowledge  of  the  moft  important 
events  of  feveral  periods  even  in  the  claflfical  hiftory  as  the 
generality  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  who  lived  in  thofe  pe- 
riods could  attain  to.  However,  with  regard  to  modem  times, 
a  cotemporary  writer,  were  he  entirely  free  from  prejudice, 
writes  under  great  difadvantages,  in  point  of  intelligence  only, 
in  comparifOn  with  one  who  comes  after  him  \  who,  with  in- 
ferior qualifications,  will  eafily  be  able  to  fupply  his  deficiencies, 
-if  not  correfl:  his  miftakesi  And  it  can  only  be  with  refpefl: 
to  times  in  which  there  is  a  great  fcarcity  of  materials,  and 
where  thofe  have  been  tranfmitted  through  the  hands  of  feveral 
dependent  evidences,  that  a  contrary  rule  is  to  be  obferved. 

LECTURE 
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LECTURE      VIII. 

Of  the  indirea  Methods  of  colleBing  the  Knowledge  of  pafi  Events. 
The  life  of  Books  not  properly  hiftoricaU  The  Works  of  Poets ^ 
and  Orators  J  and  the  Remains  of  Art'ifts  of  all  Kinds.  Diffi- 
culty of  a  Writer's  concealing  his  Age  and  Country  from  a  faga- 
dous  Reader. ,  The  FiElions  of  Annius  of  Viterho.  The  hifto- 
rical  JJfe  of  Cicer^s  Letters.  Several  Inflances  of  Newton^s 
Sagacity  in  tracing  Events  by  Means  of  conneEled  Circumjlan" 
cesm  Ufe  of  Language  to  an  Hiftorianj  in  tracing  Revolutions 
in  a  State.  How  far  any  Circumftatices  in  the  Language  of  a 
Country  may  be  a  Guide  in  judging  of  the  original  Genius  and 
Manners  of  the  People  ;  exemplified  in  the  Hebrew  and  Roman 
Tongues.  A  curious  Obfervation  of  Mr.  Hume's  on  the  Ufe 
of  correlative  Terms  in  Languages.  Of  Simplicity  or  Refine^ 
tnent  in  Languages. 

THE  methods  of  recording  events  which  have  hitherto 
been  mentioned  may  be  termed  dire^l^  becaufe  they 
were  contrived,  and  made  ufe  of,  for  that  purpofe ;  and  the 
notices  of  paft  events  with  which  they  furnifli  us  are  the  moft 
copious  fource  of  Hiftory  in  after  ages.  But  there  is  a  va- 
riety of  other  methods  in  which  the  knowledge  of  events, 
and  of  the  fituation  of  things  in  times  pafl,  is  communicated 
to  us  indireBly ;  as  from  many  circumftances,  which  do  not  at 
all  partake  of  the  nature  of  records j  perfons  of  fagacity  and 
attention  will  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  flate  of  things, 
and  to  di^inguilh  the  intervals  of  time,  in  paft  ages.  I  fhall 
mention  a  few  of  thefe,  in  order  to  give  you  fome  idea  what 
a  variety  of  things  an  accurate  hiftorian  muft  attend  to,  and 
from  what  uncxpeibcd  quarters  he  may  fometimes  receive  the 
greateft  light  and  information. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  will  eafily  be  apprehended,  that  in 
order  to  form  a  complete  idea  of  charaders  and  events  which 
occur  in  any  period  of  hiftory,  w^  are  not  to  confine  our« 
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fclvcs  to  books  profcflcdly  hiftorical.^  For  fo  cxtenfivc  is  the 
connexion  of  things  with  one  another,  that  every  thing 
written  or  done,  in  any  period  of  time,  is  neceflarily  related, 
in  a  thoufand  ways,  to  many  other  things  that  were  tranf- 
a£bed  at  the  fame  time;  and  therefore  cannot  help  bearing 
fome  marks  and  traces  of  thofe  related  particulars;  and  by 
thefe  a  perfon  of  fagacity  will  be  led  to  the  knowledge  of  more 
things  than  he  who  tranfmitted  the  accounts  of  them  intended 
*  to  fignify.  For  this  reafon,  to  form  as  complete  an  idea  as 
J)offible  of  the  ftate  of  things  in  any  period  of  paft  time,  we 
muft  carefully  ftudy  all  the  remains  of  that  time,  how  foreign 
foevcr  they  may  at  firft  fight  appear  to  be  to  our  main  pur- 
pofe.  In  this  fenfe,  even  poets  and  orators  may  be  confidered 
as  hidorians,  and  every  law  and  cuilom  as  a  piece  of  hiftory. 

To  fo  great  perfeftion  are  men  arrived  in  diftinguifhing 
things  that  have  any  real  connexion,  that  the  age  of  almoft 
every  writing  that  remains  of  ancient  times  is  determined 
with  great  exaftnefs.  Indeed,  a  writer  who  has  no  particular 
defign  to  conceal  the  time  in  which  he  writes,  can  hardly 
avoid  introducing  (in  one  manner  or  other)  the  mention  of 
fuch  particulars  as  will  dired  to  it  5  or  if  he  intend  to  impofe 
upon  the  world,  it  is  a  thoufand  to  one  but,  if  nothing  elfe, 
his  language  and  Jl^le  betray  him.  Thefe  are  things  which  are 
perfeGly  mechanical,  and  lead  of  all  at  a  perfon's  command  ; 
or,  however,  what  few  perfons  ever  think  of  difguifing. 

There  is  no  doubt,  in  particular,  but  that  all  the  pieces 
which  Annius  of  Viterho  endeavoured  to  palm  upon  the  world 
as  ancient  writings  have  been  expofed ;  the  innumerable  fa- 
bulous legends  about  our  Saviour,  the  apoftles,  and  many  of 
the  popifli  faints,  which  long  pafled  current,  are  now  no 
longer  regarded ;  and  the  famous  Decretals^  of  which  the 
popes  availed  themfelves  fo  much  in  dark  ages,  are  now  ac- 
knowledged to  be  forgeries,  even  by  the  papifts  themfelves ; 
while  the  real  produftions  of  antiquity  (land  their  ground  the 
firmer  from  thefe  critical  examinations;  and  all  the  argu- 
ments of  Pere  Hardouin  (who  from  feeing  numberlefs  forge- 
ies  was  led  to  fufpedi  forgery  ever  where)  has  not  probably 
icn  able*  to  make  one  genuine  claffic  author  fufpeded^ 

A  few 
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A  few  examples  will  more  clearly  (how  what  ufe  an  atten- 
tive hiftorian  may  make  of  books  not  properly  hiftorical. 
No  hiftorian  now  extant,  or  probably  that  ever  \vas  extant, 
will  give  a  pcrfon  fo  much  infight  into  the  real  charaftcrs, 
and  views,  of  thofe  great  men  who  diftinguifhed  themfelvcs 
in  the  time  of  Cicero,  as  he  may  get  from  that  colleftion  of 
letters  between  Cicero  and  his  friends,  which  pafs  under  his 
name,  and  particularly  from  his  correfpondence  with  Atticus. 
Thefc  letters,  indeed,  are  written  with  fo  few  interruptions, 
and  Svith  fo  much  freedom,  that  they  contain  a  pretty  regu- 
lai*,  and  very  faithful  hiftory  of  the  moft  aftive  and  critical 
part  of  his  life.  They  {how  us,  at  leaft,  in  what  light  Cicero 
himfelf,  who  was  a  principal  aftor  in  that  important  period, 
viewed  the  charaflers  and  events  of  his  time.  And  private 
diaricsy  and  letters,  written  by  perfons  who  were  the  chief 
aftors  on  the  theatre  of  European  politics  in  the  lad  century, 
are  daily  coming  to  light,  and  fupplying  great  defefts  in  all 
our  hiftorians. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  from  two  paflages  in  the  poems  of 
Thcognis  of  Megara,  collefts  both  the  age  of  that  writer 
and  the  fituation  of  the  Greeks  in  his  time  That  poet  ex* 
horts  his  companions  to  be  unanimous,  and  to  drink  and  be 
merry,  without  fear  of  the  Medes  \  and  he  fays  that  Mag- 
nefia,  Colophon,  and  Smyrna,  Grecian  cities  of  Alia  Minor, 
were  deftroyed  by  difcord.  From  thefe  circumftances  he  in- 
fers that,  in  the  time  of  this  author,  Cyrus  had  conquered 
thofe  cities  of  the  Greeks  in  Afia,  that  the  ftatcs  of  Greece 
in  Europe  were  under  great  apprehenfion  of  being  invaded, 
and  that  the  Perfians  had  not  then  aflumed  the  fuperiority 
over  the  Medes,  which  they  afterwards  did. 

The  language  of  a  people  is  a  great  guide  to  an  hiftorian 
both  in  tracing  their  origin,  and  in  difcovering  the  ft; 
many  other  important  circumftances  belonging  to  themi 
all  cuftoms  and  habits,  that  of  fpeech^  being  the  moft' 
quently  exercifed,  is  the  moft  confirmed,  and  leuil  lial 
change.  Colonies,  therefore,  will  ^Uways  f  iie  hnj 
of  their  mother  country,  unlefs  feme  evn  ice  a 

intercourfc  with  pieople  who   fpeak  anodjjL  jgej 
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even  the  proportion  of  that  foreign  intercourfe  may  in  fome 
meafure  be  eftimated  by  the  degree  of  the  corruption  of  the 
language.     A  few  hGts  will  clearly  explain  thefe  pofitiQ|i$. 

The  confiderable  diange  which  the  Hebrew  language  un- 
derwent at  the  time  of  the  Babylonifli  captivity  would  be  faf- 
ficient  to  inform  us,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  circum- 
fiance,  that  few  of  the  old  inhabitants  remained  in  the  coun- 
try, and  that  thofe  who  were  carried  away  captive  were  either 
much  feparatcd  from  one  another,  or  did  not  return  in  great 
numbers.  The  few  and  inconfiderable  remains  of  the  Britiih 
language  in  the  prefent  Englifli  demonftrates,  beyond  all  con- 
tradiftion,  the  havock  that  was  made  of  the  Britons  by  our 
Saxon  anceftors,  amounting  almoft  to  a  total  extirpation  and 
expulfion.  And  the  Saxon  language  fpoken  in  the  lowlands 
of  Scotland  is  a  greater  proof  that  they  were  conquered  by 
the  Saxons,  than  the  imperfed  and  f^ulous  annals  of  diq 
Scotch  hiftorians  are  of  the  contrary. 

But  the  ufe  of  language  to  an  hiftorian  is  by  no  means  coa* 
fined  to  difcover  the  origin  of  a  nation,  or  the  greater  revo- 
lutions that  have  befallen  it.  Language  takes  a  tinfture  from 
the  civil  policy,  the  manners,  cuftoms,  employment,  and 
tafle,  of  the  nation  that  ufes  it,  by  means  of  which  a  perfon 
well  verfed  in  the  theory  of  language  will  be  able  to  make 
many  curious  difcoveries.  An  example  or  two  will  make 
this  obfervation  alfo  pretty  plain. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  the  frequent  allufions  to  military 
affairs,  or  concealed  metaphors  borrowed  from  the  art  or 
praftice  of  war  in  the  common  forms  of  fpeech  in  the  Ro- 
man tongue  (fuch  as  intervnllumy  a  term  fignifying  ilfttmce 
fimply,  though  borrowed  from  fortification)  and  a  great 
many  others  of  the  like  nature,  clearly  inform  us  that  the 
Romans  were  a  people  originally  addifted  to  war.  Like  traces 
of  a  paftoral  life,  and  the  bufinefs  of  hufbandry,  are  found 
in  the  Hebrew  language,  which  is  therefore  equally  charac- 
teriftic  of  the  genius  and  manner  of  life  of  that  people. 
And  if  we  only  confider  that  all  people  muft  be  under  the 
greateft  necefTity  of  inventing  terms  to  exprefs  the  ideas  of 
^W  things  about  which  they  are  the  moil  early  and  the  moft  fre^ 
^  ™  quently 
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quendy  conFerfant^  and  that  tbefe  terms,  preferably  to  others, 
are  uxdve^Ially  transferred  to  things  analogous  to  them  (her 
caufe  moft  allufions  will  neceffarily  be  made  to  things  of  tbiP 
moft  froquent  occurrence)  this  method  of  tracing  the  prAgir 
n2^  genius, 'manners,  and  epiployment  of  a  nation,  fubtle  ^ 
it  may  at  firft  fight  appear,  will  cafily  be  perceived  to  have  4, 
foundation  in  nature  ;  and  we  may  fee  that,  wei«  ^  language 
thoroughly  fixamined  iq  this  view,  many  clear  and  Unquefr 
tion^ble  conclufions  of  this  kind  might  be  drawn  from  it. 

It  is  dbfervabie  tliat  the  word  in  the  Hebrew  which  Cgnifies 
^JfrangeTy  is  derived  from  another  word  which  Cgnifies  to 
/eary  and  that  io/iis  in  Latin  originally  fignified  botli  zjlranger 
and  an  enemy.  Are  not  both  thefe  circumftances  plain  indi- 
cations thgt,  in  the  times  when  thofe  languagje&  were  formed, 
there  was.  little  intercourfe  between  different  nations,  and 
that  travelling  was  very  haz-firdous  ? 

From  the  following  curious  obfervation  pn  the  nature  and 
progrefs  of  language,  Mr.  Hume,  with  great  ingenuity,  and 
gppear^ce  of  reafon,  argues  that  population  -yv'as  little  en- 
couraged by  the  Romans  among  their  flaves.  In  all  lan- 
guages, when  two  related  parts  of  a  whole  bear  any  fenfible 
proportion  to  each  other,  in  numbers,  rank,  or  confidera- 
.tion,  there  are  always  correlative  terms  invented,  which  anfwer 
to  both  of  the  parts,  and  e^prefs  their  mutual  relation ; 
whereas  if  they  bear  no  fenfible  proportion  to  each  other,  a 
name  is  invented  for  the  lefs  only,  and  no  particular  term  is 
thought  of  to  diftinguifh  the  more  confiderable  part  from  the 
other.  Thus  man  and  wotn^^  majler  and  fervantj  prince  and 
fuhjeEly  Jlranger  and  citizen^  are  correlative  terms  in  all  Lui- 
guagcs,  indicating,  that  each  part  fignified  by  them  bears  a 
confiderable  proportion  to  the  other,  that  both  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  oppofition  to  one  another j  and  are  often  com- 
p&ted  together.  But  Vernn^  the  Latin  name  for  a  Jlatie  horn 
4H  the  familyy  has  no  correlative  5  which  clearly  indicates  that 
^that-fpecies  of  flaves  bore  no  fenfible  proportion  to  the  refl, 
%iid  would  not  bear  to  be  compared  with  them. 

By  the  fame  method  of  reafoning,  we  infer  that  the  mili- 
tary  ;part  of  ancient  Rome  bore  a  greater  proportion  to  the  m 
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hufbandmen  than  they  do  among  us,  becaufe  with  the  Ro- 
mans the  terms  mi/es  and  paganus  were  correlative ;  and  that 
the  priefts  of  Rome  were  never  confidered  as  a  part  of  the 
community  diilin£b  from  the  reft,  becaufe  there  is  not  in 
Latin  any  term  to  denote  the  laitji  in  oppofition  to  the  clergj^ 
as  there  is  in  all  chriftian  countries. 

It  may  juft  be  mentioned  in  this  place,  that  copioufnefs  and 
refinement  in  language  always  keep  pace  with  improvements 
in  the  arts  and  conveniencies  of  life,  and  with  the  progrefs 
of  fcience  in  a  country.  Difcoveries  of  other  kinds,  made 
by  the  medium  of  language  might  be  mentioned,  but  thefe 
are  fufficient  to  {how  of  what  importance  the  ftudy  of  lan- 
guage may  be  to  a  perfon  who  would  get  ^  thorough  infight 
into  the  hiftory,  the  genius,  and  the  mahners  of  a  people. 


L    E    C    T    U    R    E     IX. 

Connexion  of  Hijlory  and  Law.  The  State  of  paternal  and  filial 
AffeB'ton  among  the  Romans y  as  feen  by  the  Tenor  of  the  Csvit 
Lanv.  Cuftoms  and  general  Maxims  of  the  fame  UJe  as  Laws. 
Ufe  of  Laws  in  tracing  the  original  Genius  and  Manner  of 
Life  of  a  People.  Change  in  Laws  correfponding  with  a  Change 
of  Manners  J  exemplified  in  the  feudal  Syfiem  in  England.  Sink' 
plicity  or  Intricacy  of  Law.  Hal^s  Inferences  from  a  LaHv  of 
Canute*s. 

THE  laws  of  a  country  ar#  neceflarily  connefted  with 
every  thing  belonging  to  the  people  of  it ;  fo  that  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  them,  and  of  their  progrefs,  would 
inform  us  of  every  thing  that  was  moft  ufeful  to  be  known 
about  them  ;  and  one  of  the  greateft  imperfeflions  of  hifto- 
rians  in  general  is  their  ignorance  of  law.  Indeed  hardly  any 
perfon,  except  a  native,  can  come  at  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  any  country.  But  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented 
that  things  fo  nearly  connected  as  law  and  hiftory  (hould  hzi^ 
been  fo  feldom  joined.  For  though  the  hiftory  of  battles  and 
ftate  intrigues  be  more  engagii^g  to  the  bulk  of  readers,  whp 

have 
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have  no  lelHh  for  any  thing  but  what  interells  the  paffims  / 
£RHn  the  knowledge  of  the  progrefs  of  laws,  and  changes  of 
Gonftitutioiiy  in  a  ftate,  a  politician  may  derive  more  ufeful 
iafonnation»  and  a  philolbpher  more  rational  entertainment, 
than  from  any  other  objedi  he  can  attend  to.  I  (hall  mention 
a  few  particulars^  by  way  of  illuftration^  of  what  I  have  myw 
advanced. 

As  every  new  law  is  made  to  remove  fome  inconvenience 
tjhe  ftate  was  fubjefi  to  before  the  making  of  it^  and  for  whidh 
no  other  method  of  redrefs  was  eiFeduai,  the  law  itfelf  is  a 
ftanditig,  and  the  moft  authentic,  evidence  we  can  require  of 
the  ftate  of  things  previous  to  it.  Indeed,  from  the  time  that 
laws  began  to  be  written  in  fome  regular  form,  the  preamble 
to  each  of  them  is  often  an  hiitorical  account  of  the  evil 
intended  to  be  remedied  by  it,  as  is  the  cafe  with  many  of 
our  ftatutes.  But  a  fagacious  hiftorian  has  little  occafion  iosr 
any  preamble  to  laws.  They  fpeak  fufHciently  plain  of 
themfelves. 

"When  we  read  that  a  law  was  made  by  Clothaire  king  of 
France,  that  no  perfon  ihould  be  condemned  without  being 
heard,  do  we  need  being  told  that  before  the  time  of  the 
ena^ng  that  law  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  was  very  in-> 
gular  in  that  country,  and  that  a  man  couid  have  little  fecu» 
rity  for  his  liberty,  property,  or  life  ?  Is  it  not  a  proof  that 
the  fpirit  of  hofpitality  began  to  decline  among  the.  Burgun- 
dians  as  they  grew  more  civilized,  when  there  was  occafion 
for  a  law  to  punifh  any  Burgundian  who  ihould  fhow  a  ftranger 
to  the  houfe  of  a  Roman,  inft«ad  of  entertaining  him  him- 
felf. 

Jt  is  but  an  unfavourable  idea  that  we  form  of  the  ftate  of 
paternal  and  filial  affeftion   among   the  Romans,  from  the 
tenor  of  their  laws,  which  fliow  an  extreme  anxiety  to  re- 
ftrain   parents  from  doing   injuftice   to  their  own  childrq||^« 
Children  (fay  their  laws)  are  not  to  be  difinherited  wit^fe^HPV 
juft  caufe,  chiefly  that  of  ingratitude,  the  caufe  muft  bc;^; 
forth  in  the  teftament;  it  muft  be  triec^^Lthe  judgCgj 
yerified  by  witncfles,  if  denied.    WhqE|MPHbilg  othei^ 
tions  natural  afief^ion,  without  the  iiili^K        is  a^  fufl 
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motive  ii^Ith  parents  to  do  no  injuftice  to  tkctr  c&xidnn.  A 
knowledge  of  another  part  of  the  political  conftitotion  •£  Ao 
Romans  will  probably  help  us  to  a  reafon  £or  the  tmcomaaon 
i€k&  of  natural  8fFe<^ioa  among  them.  The  Patria  P^e/las 
vr9&  in  reality  the  power  of  a  maftcr  over  a  flare,  the  very 
knowledge^  and  idea,,  of  which,  though  if  were  not  often  jexw 
crcifed,  wa5  enough  to  produce  feverity  in  parents,  and  fear 
And  diffidence  in  children,  which  mud  deftroy  mutual  confi- 
dence and  a^eftion. 

Cuftom»,  and  general  maxims  of  condud,  being  of  thia 
nature  of  unwritten  laws,  give  us  the  fame  infight  into  the 
ftate  of  things  in  a  country.  The  high  eftecm  in  which  hot 
pitality  is  held  by  the  Arabsj  and  the  religious,  and  even  ftt- 
perftitious  praftice  of  it  by  tliem,  and  by  other  favage  nations^ 
feews  the  great  want  there  is  of  that  virtue  in  thofe  countries, 
tnd  that  travelling  is  particularly  dangerous  in  them. 

The  laws  and  cuftoms  of  a  country  ihow  clearly  what  was 
the  manner  of  living  and  the  occupation  of  the  original  in- 
habitants of  it.  Thus  where  we  find  that  the  eldeft  fon«^  fuc- 
cecd  to  the  whole,  or  the  greateft  part  of  the  eftate,  we  may 
be  fure  that  we  fee  traces  of  feudal  notions,  of  a  military  life, 
and  a  monarchical  government  j  in  which  a  prince  is  better 
fervcd  by  one  powerful  vaffal  than  by  feveral  weak  ones. 
Where  the  children  fucceed  equally,  it  is  a  mark  of  a  ftatc 
having  been  addifted  to  hufbandry,  and  inclined  to  a  popular 
equal  government.  And  where  the  youngeft  fucceeds,  we 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  people  formerly  lived  a  pat 
toral  and  roving  life,  in  which  it  is  natural  for  the  oldeft  to 
be  provided  for,  and  difpofed  of,  the  fir  ft,  and  the  youngeft 
to  take  what  is  left  •,  a  manner  of  life  which  requires,  and 
admits  of,  little  or  no  regular  government. 

The  change  of  manners,  and  way  of  living,  may  be  traced 
in  the  changes  of  the  laws.  Thus  the  change  from  a  military 
to  a  commercial  (late  may  be  traced  in  England  by  the  pro- 
grefs  of  our  laws,  particularly  thofe  relating  to  the  alienation 
of  landed  property  5  a  thing  abfolutely  inconfiftcnt  with  AnSt 
feudal  notions,  and  for  a  long  time  impra£Heable  in  this  coun- 
^^Tkitry ;  but  which  took  place  by  degrees,  as  the  intercfts  of  com- 
merce 
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<aercc  were  perceived  to  require,  that  every  thing  v^^Iq^^le 
fhould  cifculate  ^  freely  as  poQibk  in  a  ftatc*  It  muftj  how^ 
ever,  be  confidercd,  that  the  change  of  laws  does  not  keep  an 
equal  pace  with  the  change  of  jnanners,  but  followi  fome-» 
tioies  far  behitul.  In  almoft  every  cafe,  the  reafon  wad  nt^ 
ceflBty  of  the  thing  firft  introduces  a  change  in  the  praffia^ 
before  .the  authority  of  Icnv  confirms  and  authorifes  it*  Ttws 
too  is  eafy  to  be  traced  in  a  great  many  of  our  Englifli  law^g, 
and  particularly  thofe  which  relate  to  the  eafy  transferring  «f 
property,  for  the  purpofe  of  trade  and  comworce^ 

Withqut  entering  into  particular  laws,  we  Jfn^y  obfervc  ef 
the  ftate  of  laws  in  general,  .as  was  obferved  with  rtjgard  tn 
language,  that  copioufnefs  and  refinement  in  them,  and  eveia 
intricacy  and  tedioufnefs  in  the  adminiflration  of  them,  is  an 
indication  of  freedom,  and  of  improvements  in  civilized  life  ; 
and  that  few  laws,  and  an  expeditious  adminiflration,  are 
marks  eiAer  of  the  connexions  of  perfons  being  very  fcif^ 
tnd  little  involved  (which  is  a  necefiary  confequence  of  im- 
provements) ;  that  the  rights  of  perfons  hav^  not  been  attended 
to,  ^nd.that  the  nation  is  but  little  advanced  in  the  knowledge 
or  poffeffion  of  thofe  things  on  which  their  happinefs  and  fe- 
curity  chiefly  depend  j  or  .that  too  arbitrary  a  power  is  lodged 
in  fome  hands  or  other ;  it  being  well  obferved  by  Montef- 
qnieu,  that  the  tedioufnefs  and  expence  of  law  fuits  is  the 
price  of  liberty. 

To  make  you  fenfible  with  what  attention  laws  fhould  be 
confidered,  and  how  many  diflindt  circumflances  a  perfon  of 
fa^gacity  may  learn  from  them  j  I  fhali  quote  the  obfcrvations 
which  Lord  Chief  Juflice  Hale  makes  upon  a  law  of  kyng 
Canute,  which  is  as  follows  in  Lambard's  coUc^lion:  Sive 
quis  incuridj  five  morte  repentind  fuerlt  intejtato  mortuus^  dominus 
tamen  nullam  rerum  fuarum  partem^  pntter  earn  qua  jure  dehctur 
hereoH  nomine.^  ftbt  aJUmito ;  verum  fas,  jwii^h  fuQ,  uxor't,  libem, 
ft  cognattoni  proximis  jufit,  pro  fu^  cuiqne  jure,  dijirihmto^  «*  If 
"  any  perfon. dying  by  accident,  or  fuddenly,  fhall  be  intyef- 
f «  tatc,  let  not  the  Icard  take  any  part  of  his  goods,  c» 
^  what  may  be  d«c  to  him  as  a  hrint  \  but  let  him,  nfiijg 
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ff  bcft  judgment,  diftfibute  them  to  his  wife,  childrenj  and 
<«  neareft  relations,  according  to  their  refpcfiivc  clainu.* 

Upon  this  he  obfcrves  five  things,  !•  That  in  thofc  timet 
the  wife  had  a  (bare  as  well  of  the  lands,  as  of  the  goods,  for 
her  dower ;  2»  That,  in  reference  to  hereditary  fucceffions, 
there  feemed  to  be  little  difference  between  lands  and  goods ; 
for  this  law  makes  no  diftinftion ;  j.  That  there  was  a-  kind 
of  fettled  right  of  fftccefGon  with  reference  to  proximity  and 
remotenefs  of  btood  or  kin  ^  4.  That  with  refpeft  to  children, 
they  all  feemed  to  fucceed  alike  without  any  diftinflion  be* 
twcen  males  and  females  y  5.  That  the  anceftor,  howercr^ 
might  difpofe  of  his  lauds,  as  wdl  as  goods,  by  win* 
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Tie  Ufe  of  Ohfervations  on  the  Intervals  between  the  Gefieratums 
ef  Men  and  &ucc(ffions  of  KihgSy  to>  afcertain  the  Dates  of  pa/t 
F vents*  The  jintiquifj  of  theje  Methods  of  noi'tng  Intervals  of 
Time^  Fallacious  Method  of  computing  by  them,  Bafy  Cor-f 
reBion  of  that  Fallacy ;  by '  lohich  Nenvton  has  amended  the 
Chronology  of  ancient  Kingdoms  and  Nations.  The  Interval  be^ 
tnveen  the  Return  of  the  Heracltda  and  the  Battle  of  ThermopyU 
determined  by  St4Cceffions  :  The  fame  Interval  afcertained  by  Ge^ 
nerations.  The  Time  of  the  Argofiautic  Expedition  determined 
by  two  Courfes  of  Generation,  Extravagance  of  the  Greek 
Chronology,  Improbable  Circumjlances  in  the  commonly  received 
Chronology  of  Rome,  The  Time  of  the  S/ege  of  Troy  comes  to  be 
the  fame y  computing  by  SucceJJions  in  Italy  ^  and  by  Succeffiofis  and 
Generations  in  Greece ;  and  is  agreeable  to  'what  Appian  writes 
from  the  Archives  of  Carthage, 

MANY  obfcrvations  on  the  common  courfe  of  human 
life  will  enable  us  to  determine  the  intervals  of  time 
within  which  events  connefted  with  them  have  happened. 
Thofe  of  which  the  moll  ufe  has  been  made  are  obfervatioh^ 
on  generations  of  men^  and  fuccefftons  of  kings.  For  inftance, 
•ben  we  read  in  hiftory,  or  collect  from  circumftances,  that 

a  certain 
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a  cettain  number  of  generations  intervened  between  any  two 
events,  or  that  a  certain  niunber  of  kings  reigned  in  the  in* 
Cerva),  we  (hall  be  able  to  fix  the  date  of  the  former  with 
refpe£i  to  the  latter,  if  we  have  carefully  obferved  (from 
comparing  a  fufficient  number  of  fafts)  what  has  been  the 
naean  length  of  a  generation,  and  the  mean  length  of  a  reign ; 
or  at  what  age  men,  taLcn  one  with  another,  have  had  chil- 
dren, and  how  long  kings,  in  general,  have  aGually  reigned. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  mediums  of  proof  has  been  acknowledged 
from  the  earlieft  writing  of  hiftory ;  and,  indeed,  fo  obvious 
IS  the  thought,  Aat  the  chronology  of  all  the  ancient  times  of 
fhe  Grecian  hiftory  was  adjufted  by  their  oldeft  writers  upon 
thefe  principles  alone.  The  misfortune  is,  that  they  took 
their  mean  length  of  a  generation^  and  alfo  that  of  a  fucajfton 
from  mere  random  and  fanciful  conjeftures,  and  not  from  % 
careful  obfervation  of  fafts.  But  it  is  happy  that,  though 
thefe  writers  have  fixed  the  chronology  of  ancient  times  by  a 
fallacious  theory,  a  fufficient  number  of  the  fzStSy  to  vi^ich 
their  theory  ought  to  have  correfponded,  ftill  remains*,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  eafy  to  reform  their  theory,  and  reSify 
their  chronology.  Indeed,  it  is  a  happy  circumftanc^,  that 
every  theory  drawn  from  the  Ctuation  of  things  in  human  life^ 
is  always  open  to  confutation  or  correction,  while  the  courfe 
^f  hunji^n  life  remain3  the  fame.  It  is  but  obferving  1m)w 
things  really  are,  and  whether  the  theory  in  queftion  aftually 
correfpond  to  it,  or  viot. 

It  is  upon  thefe  principles  chiefly  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has 
undertaken  to  reftify  the  chronology  of  ancient  ftates  and 
kingd6ms  j  and  for  examples  to  thefe  obfervations,  I  fhall  lay 
Jbefore  you  the  evidence  on  which  his  admirable  theory  refts. 
In  order  to  this,  I  fliall  ftate  the  principal  of  thoft  fa£ls  the 
chronology  of  which  has  been  fo  varioufly  reprefented ; 
ihowipg  how  incompatible  with  the  courfe  of  nature  are  the 
dates  that  have  formerly  been  aOigned  to  them,  and  which 
p^fied  without  exaipination  till  the  time  of  this  great  author, 
and  upon  what  principles  he  has  reduced  their  extravagant 
chronology  within  the  bounds  of  nature  and  probability^ 
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In  order  to  iiare  a  cleiver  idea  of  the  connexion  of  hb 
proofs^  I  muft  obferve  that  the  great  events,  die  interrsds  of 
which  he  endeavours  to  afceruin>  fucceeded  each  other  in  the 
following  order : 

The  Argonautic  expedition. 

The  fiege  of  Troy. 

The  return  of  the  Hcraclidx  into  Feloponnefus» 

The  firft  Meflenian  war. 

The  expedition  of  Xerxes. 

The  Peloponnefian  war. 

Between  the  return  of  the  Heraclldse  into  l^elopo^nefus  zni 
the  battle  of  Thermopylae  (of  the  time  of  which  there  is  tlo 
controverfy)  there  reigned,  of  one  race  the  following  kings  of 
jLacedaemon ;  Eurifthenes,  Agis,  Echeftratus,  Labotas,  Doria- 
fpis^  Agedlaus,  Archebus,  Teleclus,  Alchimenes>  Polidonu^ 
Euricrates,  Anaxander,  £uricratides>  Leon,  Anaxandride#, 
Cleomenes,  and  Leonidas,  feventeen  in  all,  and  along  with 
thele  was  a  fucceffion  of  feventeen  alfo  in  the  other  race*  In 
this  interval,  therefore,  we  have  a  double  fucceffion  of  fevc»- 
teen  kings*  Now,  by  comparing  the  chronology  of  almott  all 
the  fuccefTions  which  have  been  perfeftly  afcertained.  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  finds  that  kings  have  reigned  one  with  another 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  a  piece ;  and  if  in  any  cafe  they 
have  exceeded  that  number  of  years,  it  was  not  in  fuch  un- 
fettled  times  as  were  thofe  of  tlie  Grecian  monarchies. 

The  feventeen  princes,  therefore,  according  to  this  compu- 
tation, allowing  them  twenty  years  a  piece,  which  is  quite  as 
much  as  the  nature  of  things  will  admit  of,  muft  have  reigned 
three  hundred  and  forty  years.  Thefe  counted  backwards 
from  the  fixth  year  of  Xerxes,  and  allowing  one  or  two  yeat^ 
more  for  the  war  of  the  Heraclidse,  and  the  reign  of  Ariftodemuf, 
the  father  of  Eurifthenes  and  Proclus,  will  place  the  return  of 
the  Heraclidse  into  the  Peloponnefus  one  hundred  and  fifty^ 
nine  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  and  forty-fix  before 
the  firft  Olympiad  in  which  Choraebus  was  viAor.  But 
Timacus  and  his  followers  have  taken  the  reigns  of  kings  far 
generations,  and  reckoned  three  generations  at  one  hundred, 

d  fometimes.one  hundred  and  twenty  years ;  and  fo  have 

affigned 
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ai&gBed  t&irty-fiire  or  fbrtjr  years  to  each  king,  and  according! j 
have  placed  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae  two  hundred  and 
eighty  years  earlier  than  the  nature  of  things  can  poflibly 
admit. 

Other  {2L&^,  with  which  we  are  fumifhed  by  thefe  very 
chropologerS)  and  other  ancient  writers,  enable  us  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  the  preceding  interval  of  time  by  a  difierent 
medium  of  proof.  If  we  confider  the  courfe  of  defcent  in  a 
fufficient  number  of  families,  we  (hall  find  that  the  intcnral 
from  father  to  fon,  is  one  with  another,  thirty-three  or  thirty- 
fo»r  years  a  piece,  and  that  the  intervals  between  the  eldeft 
fons  and  chiefs  of  families  (fuch  as  are  mod  taken  notice  of 
by  hiAorhns)  are  not  more  than  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years, 
one  with  another. 

The  reafon  why  a  longer  interval  is  afligned  to  generathm  tf 
men  than  to  fuccejjions  of  kings ^  is  becaufe  kings  arc  fucceeded 
not  only  by  their  fons,  but  fometimes  by  their  brothers ;  and 
fcMnetimes  they  are  flain  or  depofed,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
ethers  of  an  equal  age,  or  even  a  greater  age  than  themfelv^s, 
aad  efpeciallyin  eleftive  or  turbulent  kingdoms. 

Admitting  the  above  to  be  the  mean  length  of  generations, 
if  we  multiply  the  number  of  generations  which  intervened 
between  any  two  events  by  thirty-three  or  thirty-four,  for 
generations  in  general,  and  by  twenty-eight  or  thirty  for 
generations  by  the  eldeft  fons,  we  fhall  probably  determine 
the  interval  with  tolerable  exaftnefs :  and  when  conclufioni 
from  this  method  of  computation  coincide  with  thofe  from 
the  other  by  fucceffions  of  kings,  they  cannot  but  be  allowed 
te  confirm  one  another.  This  we  are  able  to  do  with  refpc6l 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding  interval. 

From  the  returii  of  the  Heraclidae  to  the  beginning  of  the 
-firft  Mefienian  w4r>  there  reigned  ten  kings  of  Sparta  in  one 
Tace>  niae  in  the  other,  ten  of  Mdflene,  and  nine  of  Arcddja*  L^ 
Thefe  fucceffioas,  if  reduced  to  the  courfe  of  n^xuic,  in  the 
method  directed  above,  will  fcarce  take  up  orje  autidred  an  J 
eighty,  or.  one  hundred  antd  ninety  years  \  wbereai  aciSOfdifii 
tD  chronologers  in  general,  they  took  up  a  fpace 
hundred  and  ieventy-nioe  year^^.     But  that  onif  huti 
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eighty,  or  one  hundred  and  ninety  jesLts,  is  the  tnoft  probaUe 
interval)  appears  by  an  argument  drawn  from  a  courfe  of 
generations  during  the  very  fame  period*  -  . 

Euryleon  the  fon  of  ^ugeus  commanded  the  main  body  of 
the  Meffenians;  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  firft  Meffenian  war, 
and  he  was  in  the  fifth  generation  from  Ololochus  the  fon  of 
Theras,  brother-in-law  of  Ariftodemus,  and  tutor  to  his  fons 
Eurifthenes  and  Froclusi  as  Faufanias  relates.  Confequently 
from  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae,  which  was  in  the  days  of 
Theras>  to  the  battle,  which  was  in  the  fifth  year  of  this  war, 
there  were  fix  generations,  which  being  (as  is  moft  probable) 
chiefly  by  the  eldeft  fons,  will  fcarce  exceed  thirty  years  to  a 
pneration,  and  fo  may  amount  to  one  hundred  and  feventy, 
or  one  hundred  and  eighty  years.  That  war  lafted  nineteen 
or  twenty  years,  of  which  add  the  laft  fifteen  years  to  the  five 
mentioned  before,  and  there  will  be  about  one  hundred  and 
ninety  years  to  the  end  of  that  w2T  ;  the  very  length  of  the 
fame  interval,  as  determined  by  the  preceding  obfervations  on 
the  fucceflSons  of  kings.  But  the  followers  of  Timseus,  by 
making  this  interval  about  three  hundred  and  feventy-ninc 
years,  muft  allow  above  Cxty  years  to  a  generation,  which  can 
by  no  means  be  fuppofed* 

To  illuftrate  more  at  large  the  method  of  arguing  firora 
generations,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  proceed  a  little  further  in 
giving  the  outlines  of  this  author's  great  reformation  in  ancient 
chronology,  I  fliall  relate  two  other  courfes  of  generations, 
which  fix  the  time  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  an  event, 
which  is  the  grand  hinge  on  which  all  the  chronology  of 
ancient  Greece  turns,  and  the  date  of  which,  as  determined 
by  generations,  you  will  prefently  fee  confirmed  by  another 
method  of  inveftigation  on  very  different  principles. 

One  of  thefe  courfes  of  generations  extends  backwards  from 
the  return  of  the  Heraclidae,  where  our  laft  courfe  began,  t6 
the  expedition,  and  the  other  from  the  Peloponnefian  war  to 
the  lame  event.  Hercules  the  Argonaut  was  the  father  of 
Hillus,  the  father  of  Cleodeus,  the  father  of  Ariftomachus, 
the  father  of  Temenus,  Crefphontes,  and  Ariftodemus,  who 
iled  the  Heraclidae  into  Peloponnefus ;   whence  their  return 

was 
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vna  four  generations  later  than  the  Argonantic  expedition ) 
and  thele  generations  were  ihort  ones,  being  by  the  chief  of 
the  family;  and,  according  to  Thucydides,  the  fiegeof  Troy 
was  about  eighty  years  before  the  return  of  the  Heraclidie. 
Count  therefore  eighty  years  backward,  from  the  return  of  the 
Heradidae  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  taking  of  Troy  will  be 
about  feventy>£x  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon ;  and  die 
Argonautic  expedition,  which  was  one  generation  earlier,  will 
be  about  fbrty^^three  years  after  it* 

j£fculapiu$  and  Hercules  were  Argonauts,  and  Hippocrates 
was  the  eighteenth  inclufively,  by  the  father's  fide,  from  ^fcu* 
iapius,  and  the  nineteenth  from  Herciiles  by  the  mother's 
fide  I  and  becaufe  thefe  generations,  being  taken  notice  of  by 
writers,  were  moft  probably  by  the  principal  of  the  family, 
and  fo  for  the  moft  part  by  the  eldeft  fons,  we  may  reckon 
about  twenty-eight,  or  at  the  moft  about  thirty  years  to  a 
generation ;  and  thus  the  feventeen  intervals  by  the  father's 
fide,  and  the  eighteen  by  the  mother's,  at  a  middle  reckoning, 
amount  to  about  five  hundred  and  feven  years ;  which,  counted 
backwards  from  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  at 
which  time  Hippocrates  began  to  flourifh,  will  reach  up  to  the 
forty-third  year  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  and  there  place 
the  Argonautic  expedition ;  the  very  year  in  which  we  were 
led  to  place  it  by  following  the  former  courfe  of  generations. 

The  fame  great  author  afcertains  this,  and  feveral  other 
capital  events  in  the  Grecian  hiftory,  by  fuch  a  variety  of 
independent  arguments,  drawn  from  the  fame  and  difierent 
mediums,  all  fo  agreeable  to   the  prefent  courfe  of  nature, 
that  it  fcems  impofiible  for  a  perfon  who  pays  a  fufficient 
regard  to  it  not  to  be  determined  by  them.     It  is  furprifing, 
indeed,  that  the  manifeft  inconfiftencies  of  the  commonly 
received  chronology  with  the  courfe  of  nature  fliould  not  have  . 
prevented  the  eftafaliihment  of  it ;  and  it  is  abfolutely  una€* 
countable,  but  upon  the  wiliingnefs  of  all  men^  to  admit  of  j 
any  hypothefis  which  tends  to  give  dignity  to  their  nat5o» 
/  and  £unilies,  by  adding  to  the  antiquity  of  thent.     But  nm 
it  not  be  a  more  unaccountable  attachment  t'  Hltbi 

Jbypothefes  which  en  induce  any  perfoni  of  tli  agi 
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aft6r  tbefe  incon&ftendes  liave  'been  fo  clearly  pointed  out, 
ftill  to  adhere  to  a  chronology,  which,  in  thofe  fairbulent 
unfettled  times,  fuppofes  kings  to  have  reigned  one  widi 
another  in  fome  fucceffions  thirty-five,  in  fome  drirty-cight, 
in  fome  forty,  in  fome  forty-two,  in  fome  forty-forar,*  and  in 
fome  forty-fix  years  a  piece ;  and  wliich  generally  allows  about 
fixty  years  to  a  generation,  and  in  one  inftance  eighty-fitre  ? 

With  refpeft  to  the  chronology  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  Mr. 
Hooke  has  fhown  by  feveral  independent  arguments,  drawn 
from  the  conneftion  of  events  in  the  hiftory  of  their  reigns, 
that  to  fuppofe  them  to  have  reigned  one  with  aqpthcr  nineteen 
-  or  twenty  years  makes  a  more  confiftent  feries  of  fa£i,  than  to 
imagine  them  to  have  reigned  thirty-five  years  a  piece»  which 
is  the  common  hypothefis. 

The  chief  inconveniences  attending  the  old  chronology  in 
the  Roman  hiftory  are,  that  it  fuppofes  an  interval  of  fixty- 
threc  years  of  peace  in  that  reftlefs  nation  before  the  acceifion 
of  Tullus  Hoftilius.  It  makes  the  reign  of  Servius  TuUms 
fo  long  in  proportion  to  the  few  Cenfufes,  which  (according 
to  the  moft  authentic  records  were  taken  in  his  reign)  as 
would  argue  a  moft  unaccountable  negleft  of  his  own  favourite 
inftitution.  It  obliges  us  to  fuppofe  Tarquinius  Superbus  not 
to  have  been  the  fon  of  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  Dido  not  to  have 
been  cotemporary  with  ^neas,  or  Numa  with  Pythagoras,  as 
weD  as  Solon  with  Croefus  in  the  Grecian  hiftory ;  all  which  . 
have  the  unanimous  voice  of  all  tradition  in  their  favour,  and 
which  Dionyfius  HalicarnaiTenfis,  Livy,  and  Plutarch  exprefs 
their  extreme  unwillingnefs  to  give  up,  but  that  they  were 
compelled  to  it  by  a  regard  to  a  chronology  which  in  their 
times  was  unqueftioned.  Indeed,  the  congrefs  of  Solon  and 
Croefus  Plutarch  exprefles  his  determination  not  to  ^  give  np, 
notwithftanding  his  general  attachment  to  a  theory  which 
would  T)ift  admit  of  it,  and  the  fallacy  of  which  he  did  not 
fufpeft.  His  words  are  fo  remarkable,  and  ftiow  fo  clelrly  on 
Jiow  precarious  a  footing  that  chronology  ftands,  that  I^'fhall 
recite  them,  <«  The  congrefs  of  Solon  with  Croefus  fome  think 
^<  they  can  confute  by  chronology.  But  ;a  hiftory  foiiiiuftri- 
<<  ous,  verified  b^jfo-many  witnefles>  and,  which  is  mohTf  fo: 

**  agreeable 
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c«  agreeable  to  the  manner  of  Solon,  and  worthy  of  the  great- 
<^  neb  of  his  mind  and  of  his  wifdom,  I  cannot  perfuade 
<*  myfclf  to  rejedl  becaufe  of  fome  chronological  canons,  as 
<*  they  call  them ;  which  an  hundred  authors  correfting,  have 
«*  not  been  able  to  conftitute  any  thing  certain,  and  have  not 
<<  been  able  to  agree  amongft  themfelves  about  repugnances/' 

Befides,  to  return  to  the  Roman  hiftory ;  if  the  number  of 
kings  that  reigned  at  Alba  be  joined  to  thofe  who  reigned  at 
Rome,  and  they  be  allowed  to  have  reigned  nineteen  or  twenty 
years  a  piece,  they  will  place  the  coming  of  ^neas  into  Italy, 
and  the  fiege  of  Troy,  exaflly  in  the  time  in  which  arguments 
drawn  from  generations  and  fucceffions  in  Greece,  as  well  as 
aftronomical  calculations  (as  will  hereafter  appear)  place  that 
event,  which  is  a  reciprocal  confirmation  of  the  juft  corre£l:ion 
both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  chronology.  For  from  Latinus 
to  Numitor  are  iixteen  kings,  who  reigned  at  Alba ;  Romulus 
was  contemporary  with  Numitor,  and  after  him  Dionyfius  and 
othefr  hiftorians  reckon  fix  kings  more  at  Rome  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  confuls.  Now  thefe  twenty-two  reigns,  at  about 
eighteen  years  to  a  reign  one  with  another  (for  many  of  thefe 
kings  were  flain)  took  up  three  hundred  and  ninety-fix  years, 
which  counted  back  from  the  confulfhip  of  J.  Brutus  and 
Valerius  Poplicola,  the  two  firft  confuls,  place  the  Trojan  war 
feventy-eight  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon. 

This  computation  like  wife  agrees  with  what  Appian  in  his 
hiftory  of  the  Punic  wars  relates,  out  of  the  archives  of  Car- 
thage, which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  viz.  that 
Carthage  ftood  feven  hundred  years.  This  is  a  round  number, 
but  Solinus  adds  the .  odd  years  when  he  fays,  Carthago  poft 
^nos  737  quam  fuerat  extru£la  exciditur,  which  places  Dido, 
the  founder  of  Carthage,  about  feventy-fix  years  after  the 
death  of  Solomon.  It  likewife  agrees  with  the  Arundelian 
Marbles,  which  fay  that  Teucer  came  to  Cyprus  feven  years 
after. the  dcftruftion  of  Troy,  and  built  Salamis,  in  the  days 
of  Dido.  Indeed,  it  is  an  argument  greatly  in  favour  of 
Newtx>n'8  computations,  that  they  agree  very  nearly  with  ^ 
the  mpA  ancient  monuments,  the  moft  current  traditions  of 
antiquity,  and  ikt  oUeft  btftorians  y  p«rticttlarly  .Herodotus  and 
H  2  Tbo&Ydidcs^ 
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Thuqrdides,  who  wrote  before  chronology  was  corrupted  bjr 
die  vanity  of  their  nation,  or  the  abfurd  fyftems  of  later 
hiftorians. 

It  is  an  argument  greatly  in  favour  of  the  credibility  of  the 
Old  Teftament  hiftory,  that  the  courfes  of  generations  and  de- 
fcents  which  are  mentioned  in  it,  parallel  to  thofe  in  the  fist* 
bulous  period  of  the  Grecian  hiftory,  fall  within  the  fame 
intervals  of  time  with  thofe  which  have  been  meafured  fince 
Hiftory  has  been  authentic.  Confequently,  it  is  another  ar« 
gument  in  favour  of  Newton's  corre£bion  of  the  ancient 
Greek  chronology,  that  it  brings  the  courfes  of  generations 
and  fucceilions  in  the  one  to  correfpond  to  thofe  in  the  other. 
Befides,  in  feveral  other  refpe£ts  it  brings  them  to  a  greater 
harmony  than  can  be  made  out  upon  any  other  principles* 
Particularly  it  places  the  expedition  of  Sefoilris  (who  as  it  is 
highly  probable  from  feveral  circumftances,  was  the  fame 
perfon  with  Sefac)  in  the  very  time  in  which  it  is  fpoken.  of  in 
the  fcriptures. 

LECTURE     XL 

The  Time  of  paft  Events  afcertained  by  Means  of  celeftial  Jp* 
pearances.  The  Certainty  of  the  Method  of  Computation  bj 
Eclipfes\  A  few  ancient  Eclipfes  enumerated.  The  Ufe  of 
them  exemplified  in  the  Calculation  of  an  ancient  Eclipfe  of  the 
Moon. 

OF  all  t^e  incidental  circumflances  by  which  ancient 
writers  enable  us,  in  an  indireB  manner,  to  afcertaifi 
the  time  of  events,  none  give  occafion  to  more  clear  and 
undeniable  conclufions  than  the  mention  they  make  of  celefttd 
appearances^  on  account  of  the  regularity  and  conftancy  of  the 
revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  becaufe  the  laws  of 
their  motions  are  fo  exaftly  known  to  us.  In  this  refpeft 
much  are  modem  chronologers  and  hiftorians  obliged  to  the 
fuperftition  with  which  the  ancients  regarded  uaufual  ap- 
pearances in  tic  heavens.  It  was  their  imagined  portentous 
nature  that  firft  drew  upon  them  the  attention  of  mankind, 

who 
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who  dreaded  their  unknown  influences  and  tSt&s.  It  was  on 
this  account,  and  not  becaufe  they  were  confidered  as  proper 
iubje£ls  of  philofophical  inquiry,  or  of  any  ufe  in  chrono- 
logy, that  they  have  engaged  the  notice  of  hiftorians.  And 
fortunately  for  us,  the  catalogue  of  ancient  eclipfes,  not  ob- 
ferved  by  philofophers,  but  gazed  at  by  the  fuperftitious  vul- 
gar, is  pretty  full.  Along  with  the  hiftory  of  many  remark- 
able revolutions,  and  critical  fituations  in  the  hiftory  of  ftates, 
the  cdipf^s  which  preceded,  or  accompanied  them,  are  faith- 
fully transmitted  to  us ;  and  where  the  timt,  the  place,  and 
qutataty  of  an  eclipfe  are.  mentioned,  though  not  with  aftro- 
nomical  exaAnefs,  it  is  very  eafy,  by  the  rules  of  calculation, 
to  fix  the  very  year  and  day  when  the  event  happened.  For 
confidering  the  prodigious  variety  which  the  three  circumftan- 
ccs  of  timef  place,  and  quantity  occafiox)  in  the  appearance  of 
eclipfes,  there  is  no  room  to  fufped:  that  any  two,  happening 
within  a  moderate  diftance  of  one  another,  can  be  in  the  leaft 
ciangcr  of  being  confounded, 

For  the  entertainment  of  thofe  who  take  pleafure  in  cal- 
culations of  this  kind,  I  ihall  juft  quote,  from  Mr.  Fergu- 
fon'saftronomy,  fome  of  the  principal  eclipfes  that  have  been 
taken  notice  of  by  hiftorians,  that  you  may  verify  them  at 
your  leifure. 

Before  Chrift  ^[85  May  28,  an  eclipfe  of  the  fup,  foretold 
by  Thales,  by  which  a  peace  was  bropght  about  between  the 
Mcdcs  and  the  Lydians. 

B.  C.  523  July  16,  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  which  was 
followed  by  the  death  of  Cambyfcs, 

B*C*  481  April  19,  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun^  on  the  failing  of 
Xerxes  frona  Sardis. 

B.  C.  463,  an  eclipfe  of  the  .fun  followed  ,by  the  Perfian 
war,  and  the  falling  off  of  the  Egyptians  from  the  Perfi^ns. 

B*  C.  431  Auguft  31,  a  total  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  and  a 
comet ;  followed  by  a  plague  at  Athens. 

B.  C.'4i3  Auguft  27,  a  total  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  when 
Nicias  was  defeated  at  Syracufe. 

B.  C.  394  Auguft  14,  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  when  the  Fer- 
fians  were  beaten  by  Conon  m  a  fea  engagement . 
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B.C.  168  June  2I9  a  total  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  and  the 
next  day  Perfeus  king  of  Macedonia  was  conquered  by  Paiilua 
.£nuliu8. 

'  After  Chrift  yp  April  30,  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun*  reckoned 
by  Nero  among  the  prodigies  on  account  of  the  death  of 
Agrippina. 

A.  C.  306  Jdy  27,  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun;  the  ftars  were 
feen  and  the  Emperor  Conftantius  died. 

A.  C.  840  May  4,  a  great  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  and  IjCwIs 
the  Pious  died  within  fix  months  after  it* 

A.  C.  1009  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  and  Jerufalem  taken  by 
the  Saracens. 

To  exemplify  the  ufc  of  eclipfes  for  the  purpofea  of  chro^ 
nology,  I  (hall  feledi  from  the  above-mentioned,  one  of  the 
moon,  and  fhow  how  the  date  of  the  event  which  accompai- 
nied  it  is  afcertained  by  the  help  of  it. 

The  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  which  I  {hall  feleft,  and  the  cir- 
cumftances  attending  it,  are  thus  related  by  Thucydides,  L.  7, 
feft.  50.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Gylippus  to  the  afliftance  of 
the  Syracufans,  the  Athenians,  finding  they  were  no  match 
for  the  united  force  of  their  enemies,  repented  that  they 
had  not  quitted  their  fituation  (in  which  it  was  no  longer  fafc 
for  them  to  continue)  before,  and  immediately  came  to  a 
rcfolution  to  fail  out  of  the  harbour  a?  fecretly  as  pofGble. 
But  when  every  thing  was  ready  for  failing  the  moon  was 
eclipfed,  for  it  was  then  full  moon.  Upon  this,  moft  of  the 
Athenians,  alarmed  at  the  omen,  defired  their  commanders  tp 
proceed  no  farther ;  and  Nicias,  being  himfelf  a  fuperftitious 
obferver  of  fuch  prodigies,  declared  that  he  would  not  come 
to  any  final  refolution  about  quitting  the  place  till  they  had 
(laid  three  days  longer,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  footh- 
fayers.  This  occafioned  the  Athenians  to  ftay  in  the  place, 
which  they  had  never  after  an  opportunity  of  leaving,  and  in 
which  they  almoft  to  a  man  peri(hed. 

This  event  is  placed  by  hiftorians  in  the  year  B.C.  413, 
and  upon  looking  into  the  aftronomical  tables,  it  appears 
that,  the  moon  was  at  the  full  about  midnight  at  London, 
or  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  Syracufe  on  the  a7th  of 

Auguft* 
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Auguft  in  that  year ;  when  the  fun  was  only  forty  degrees 
forty-eight  minutes  from  the  node,  far  within  twelve  degrees, 
the  limit  of  Xunar  eclipl^s;  ?fd  vhen,,  coitfequently,  there 
mfift  have  been  a  total  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  which  would  be 
viCfale.  to  die  Athenians  from  the  beginning  ta  the  end  of  it, 
and  may  therefore  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  have  produced 
the  efie£l  afcribed  to  it  by  the  hiftorian. 

A  history  which  contains  an  accouat  of  a  fufiicient  number 
of  thefb  phsenomena  furniihes  us  with  the  fureft  teft  of  its 
authenticity..  Almoft  all  the  credit  which  is  given  to  the 
Chinefe.  hittory  is  derived  from  this  confidcration.  The  eclip- 
fes  there  mentioned  to  have  happened^  aftronomera  iay,  .did 
really  happen  at  the  times  affigned  to  them*. 

Th^  theory  of  comets  is  not  .fufficiently  afcertained  to 
enable  us  to  make  much  ufe  of  their  revolutions  for  hiftorical 
purpofes  ;  nor  indeed  are  there  any  events  they  accompanied, 
which  we  cannot  determine  much  more  nearly  by  other  me-^ 
diums  of  proof,  than,  it  is  probable,  we  could  have  done  by 
thtphcTp  of  comets,  were  their  theory  ever  fo  well  afcertaun* 
ed.  >  Their  returns  are,  probably,  not  fuiBcienly  regular,  nor, 
if  they  were,  are  the  accounts  of  them  in  hiftorians '  fuffi- 
cicn|ly  exaift  for  that  purpbfe. 

♦  I  made  this  ledure  a  fhoft  bne,  1)ccaufe  I  ufoJ  to  produce  in  the  courft 
•C  it  calculations  of  feveral  pail  eclipfes,  to  illuftraie  the  prisciplei  of  it. 
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LECTURE      Xn. 

()f  thi  Ufi  which  Newton  has  piaie  of  Qb/ervationi  on  the  ^rft 
eeffion  rf  the  Equinoxes  in  reBifyng  ancient  Chronohgj.  The 
Time  of  the  Arpnautic  Expedition  determined  by  that  Means. 
The  Date  of  Jeveral  fubfequent  Events  determined  by  the  Jinnt 
Means,  in  perfeB  Conjifience  with  one  another.  A  OonjeOmri 
concerning  the  Age  of  an  old.  Sphere  i^  tha  Mufeum  of  the  Far^, 
neftan  Palace.  The  Age  of  Heftod  determined  pretty  nearly 
from  Us  Account  of  the  heliacal  ri/ing  and  fitting  rffime  Stars. 
TheUfeof  the  Books  of  the  Old  Teftament  for  reBifyipg  th$ 
Heathen  Chronology.  The  Ufe  it  was  of  to  Newton  in  fart 
ticular, 

THE  calculations  of  eclipfes  are  of  great  ufe  in  afcertaiiw 
ing  particular  events,  if  they  have  been  pitvioufly  de- 
termined within  a  moderate  diftanpe ;  but  the  grand  aftrono*; 
mical  jnediym  which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  fo  fuccefefully  em* 
ployed  in  re£):ifying  the  whole  fyftem  of  ancient  chronology^ 
is  the  precejfton  of  the  equinoxes.  The  quantity  of  this  pre^ 
ceflion  is  known,  by  a  feries  of  the  moft  accurate  pbfenra*? 
tjons,  to  he  one  degree  backwards  ijn  feyenty-two  years ;  that 
is,  the  fun  crpfles  the  eclyptic  fo  much  more  to  the  weft  every 
year,  that  at  the  end  of  feventy-two  years  his  progrefs  weflfc 
ward  amounts  to  one  degree,  whereby  the  places  of  the  equi- 
noxes are  continually  receding  from  the  conflellations,  in  the 
middle  of  which  tHey  were  originally  placed.  Whenever;^ 
therefore,  the  fituation  of  the  equino£lial  or  folftitial  points^ 
or  any  appearance  depending  upon  them,  is  mentioned,  it  is 
eafy  to  afcertain  the  tiipe  pf  any  event  with  which  fuch  an  ap- 
pearance was  connefted.  It  is  done  by  obferving  how  many 
degrees  the  equino£tial  points  hs^ve  receded  from  the  fituation 
they  then  had  to  that  which  they  h^ve  at  prefent,  and  allow- 
ing feventy-two  years  to  every  degree. 

That  the  conftellations  were  firft  invented  at  the  tim^  of  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  is  pretty  evident  from  a  variety  of  con- 

fiderations. 
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fideradoBSt  Vfc  have  not  only  the  teftimony  of  fereral  an* 
cient  writers  for  the  fa£l,  but  the  conftellations  themfelve^ 
ijsepi  very  plenty  to  de^re  as  much.  For  the  old  conftella* 
tions  mentipned  by  Aratus,  do  all  of  them  relate  either  to  the 
Argonauts  themfehreSj  ;ind  their  cotemporaries,  or  to  perfoos 
<9ne  or  two  generations  older ;  and  nothing  later  than  that  ex- 
pedition was  delineated  there  originally.  It  is^  therefore, 
very  probable  (as  feveral  ancient  writers  aflert)  that  the  firft 
fyhere  was  invented  by  Chiron  and  Mufaeus  for  the  ufe  of  the 

We  have,  moreover,  the  teftimony  of  feveral  ancient  wri* 
ters  that  the  equinp£tial  and  folftitial  points  in  this  old  fphere 
M^ex^  placed  upon  the  middle  of  the  conftellations  that  give 
names  to  them  i  namely^  that  the  equino£liaI  colure  was  made 
to  pafs  thrpugh  the  middle  of  the  conftellation  ArieSf  and  the 
folftitial  colure  through  the  middle  of  Cancer.  Befides,  the 
teafon  of  the  thing  might  reafonably  lead  us  to  imagine,  that 
die  ancients  wpv^d  place  the  equinoxes  and  folftices  as  nearly 
in  the  midft  of  their  refpe^ive  conftellations  as  their  coarfe 
obiervations  would  enable  th^m  to  determinate.  For  fince  the 
firft  ivionth  of  their  lunar-folar  year,  l>y  reafon  of  their  inter- 
calary mofith,  began  fometime^  a  week  or  a  fortnight  before 
the  equmox  pr  folftice,  and  fometimes  ^smuch^  after  it,  the 
firft  aftronpmers,  who  formed  the  afterifmK,  would  naturally 
endeaypur  to  place  thofe  grand  divi/ions  of  the  year,  the 
equinoxes  and  folftice$,  as  near  as  they  could  in  the  middle  of 
the  jCpnfteHations  Ancs,  Cancer,  Chelae,  and  Capricorn. 

Admitting  the  ^pluices  |o  have  pafled  through  the  middle  of 
thpfe  conftellatipns  at  {^e  timt  of  the  Argonautic  expeditipn, 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  finds  (ha^the  equino£lial  and  folftitial  points 
had  gone  back  thirty*{ix  d^gree^  forty^^four  minutes  at  the  end 
of  the  year  oi^^  thou&nd  fix  hundred  ^nd  eighty-nine  ;  which, 
allowing  ieventy^two  years  tq  each  degree,  would  have  been 
accompliiht^  \a  th^  ip^C^  pf  tFQ  ^c^nd  fix  hundred  and 
forty-five  years.    This^  ;^m^bor>  cpi^mted  back  from  the  yc«^^ 
one  thouiand  6x  hundred  and  eighty*ntne>  will  place  the  Aw^ 
gonautic  expeditipQ  about  twenty-five  year^  aft^  the  d^i^tbk^' 
§^lompn.  .XI 
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•  This  computation  proceeds  upon  the  ftippofkion  ^t  the 
middle  of  the  conftellation  is  exactly  the  middle  point  between 
the  two  ftars  called  prima-  Arietis  and  ultima  Cauda^  but  if  we 
fix  the  cardinal  points  by  the  ftars  through  which  the  colures 
paffcd.  in  the  primitive  fphere,  as  defcribcd  by  Endoxus^  which 
fcems  to  be  better,  the  equinoO:ial  points  will  have  receded 
thirty-fi^c  degrees  twcnrf-nine  minutes,  which  anfwcrs  to  two 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty-feven  years,  and  places  the 
etpedition  forty-three  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  very- 
near  the  fame  year  to  which  it  was  referred  by  the  other  pre- 
ceding, and  very  different  j  methods  of  computation  ;  the  very 
near  and  remarkable  coincidence  of  which  is  the  greateft  con- 
firmation of  the  certainty  of  both  thofe  methods  pf  invdlti- 
gation. 

*-  What  gives  great  weight  to  this  argument  from  the  pre^ 
ceffion  of  the  equinoxes  is,  that  if  we  reckon  from  whatever 
time  the  pofition  of  the  equinoftial  points  hath  been  meiv 
tioncd  by  aftronomers  whofe  age  is  known,  this  motion, 
counted  backwards,  fixes  that  great  event  in  the  fame  year. 
It  likewife  demonftrates-that  the  obfervations  of  the  ancients, 
though  coai-fe  enough,  as  Sir  Ifaac  acknowledges,  are  fuffici- 
cntly  exad  for  the  purpofe.  As  this  circumftance  is-  pretty 
remarkable,  I  fhall  mention  the  particulars  of  it. 

^According  to  Pliny,  and  the  calculations  of  Petavius,  Thales, 
who  wrote  a  book  of  the  tropics  and  equinoxes,  fixed  the 
equinoxes  and  fold  ices  in  the  eleventh  degree  of  their  refpec- 
tive  figns ;  fo  that  they  had  receded  four  degrees  twenty-fix 
minutes  and  fiftyrtwp  feconds,  from  their  original  place  at  the 
time  of  the  Argonautic  expedition.  This  anfwers  to  three 
hundred  and  ta^enty  years,  and  calculated  backwards  from  the 
forty-firft  Olympiad  (when  Thales  was -a  young  man,  fit  to, 
apply  to  aftronomical  ftudies)  will  place  that  event  forty-four 
years  after  the  death  of  Solomon. 

According  to  Columella,  Meton,  and  Euftemonj  who  pub- 
liflied  the  lunar  Cycle  of  nineteen  years,  and  for  this  purpofe 
obferved  the  iummer  foMlice  in  the  year  of  Nabonaffar  three 
indred  and  fixteen,  the  year  before  the  Peloponnefian  war 
!gan,  placed  the  fummer  folftice  in  the  eighth  degree  of  Can- 
cer, 
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cor,  whjeh  is  at  lead  feten  degites  more  backwards  than  at 
firft.  This  fpace  anfwefs  to  fiVe  hundred  and  four  yearsj 
which,  counted  backwards  from  the  year  of  obfervationt 
itiakes  the  expedition  fall  upon  the  forty-fourth  year  after  the 
death  of  St^omon.   ' 

Laftly^  Hipparchus,  who  firft  difcovered  fliat  the  equinoxes 
had  a  regular  motion  backwards,  made  hiis  obferrations  about 
the  year  of  Nabonaflar  fix  hundred  atid  two,  and  fixed  the 
vernal  equinox  in  the  fourth  degree  of  Aries.  Confequcntly, 
the  equinodial  points  had  gone  back  eleven  degrees  fince  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  which  i^  equivafcht  to  feven  hundred 
and  niiicty-two  years,  and  whith  counted  backwards  places  tiic 
expedition  in  the  forty-third  |car  after  the  death  of  Solomon* 

Thefe  four  coincidences  are  remarkable^  and  could  not  have 
placed  the  fame  event  fo  near  the  fame  year,  unlefs  all  the  ob- 
fervations  had  been  fufficiently  exaft,  Ahd  when  we  conGdcr 
the  coincidences  of  a  great  many  rtiore  independent  eviden- 
ces, derived  from  the  courfe  of  generation,  and  the  order  of 
fucceffion,  with  thole  which  are  borrowed  from  aftronomical 
principles,  nothing  fcems  to  be  better  eftablilhed,  than  that 
the  Argonautic  expedition,  an  event  on  which  all  the  Grcdc 
chronology  depends,  really  happened  about  forty-three  years 
after  the  death  of  Solomon,  and  not  in  the  days  of  Gideon, 
above  three  hundred  years  before,  as  has  been  the  common 
opinion. 

It  may  be  obferved  in  this  place,  that  the  error  of  Hippar- 
chus  with  refpeft  to  the  quantity  of  the  preceflion,  is  a  proof 
that  the  chronology  of  Greece  before  his  time  was  erroneous, 
and  wanted  correftion.  He  makes  it  to  be  one  degree  in 
about  one  hundred  years,  which  he  was  neceflarily  led  to 
Conclude  from  the  lengthening  of  the  intervals  of  obleivation 
by  the  received  chronology ;  and  therefore  the  difcovery  that 
the  preceflion  of  the  equinoxes  is  only  at  the  rate  of  feventy- 
two  years  to  a  degree,  furniflies  us  with  a  good  reafon  why 
we  ought  to  (horten  the  time  before  Hipparchus  in  about  the 
fame  proportion.  '  d 

"By  arguments  drawn  from  the  rate  of  the  preceflion  of  the  -M 
equinoxes  we  can  nearly  determine  the  age  of  an  old  ^lakim 
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found  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  Romcy  and  which  15  now  pre*, 
ferved  in  the  mufeum  of  the  Famefi^m  palace,  as  one  of  the 
moil  curious  monuments  of  antiquity.  On  this  globe  the 
eq^inodial  colure  pafles  thfough  the  right  horn  and  right  foot 
of  Ariesi  and  is  about  five  degrees  diftant  from  the  equinoc- 
tial point  laid  down  on  the  globe*  From  thefe  circumftances 
it  will  appear^  that  this  globe  was  made  about  forty  years  be-r 
fore  Chrift  ^  and.  It  is  moreover  probable,  from  the  conftrucr 
tion  of  this  globd,  that  the  colure  paiTed  through  the  bright 
ftar  of  Aries  about  four  hundred  years  before  Chrift. 

The  rifing  and  fitting  of  the  ftars  with  refpe^  to  the  rifing 
and  fetting  of  the  fun  depends  alfo  upon  the  preceffion  of  the 
equinoxes.  Any  writer,  therefore,  who  mentions  the  riCng 
or  fetting  of  any  ftar,  at  any  particular  time  of  the  year,  with 
refpe£l  to  the  fun,  fumiflies  us  with  data  fufEcient  to  deter* 
mine  the  time  in  which  he  wrote«  Thus  He(iod  teilsr  us  that 
fixty  days  after  the  winter  folftice  the  ft^r  ar£hirus  rofe  juft  at 
lun  fet  J  from  which  circumftance  it  is  eafily  calculated  that 
HeGod  flouriihed  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Solomon,  or  in  the  generation,  or  age,  next  to  the  Trojan 
war,  as  Hcfiod  himfelf  declares ;  which  is  another  indepen- 
dent argument  for  the  date  before  afligned  to  that  war,  and 
all  the  Greek  chronology  connefted  with  it. 

Many  other  circumftances  which  Hefiod  occafionally  men- 
tions,  relating  to  the  ftate  of  the  heavens  in  his  time,  concur 
in  leading  us  to  the  fame  conclufion.  Virgil  too,  if  his  age 
had  not  been  afcertained  in  another  manner,  has  given  us  data 
•of  the  fame  kind  fufficient  to  determine  it  pretty  nearly. 

I  cannot  conclude  thefe  obfervations  on  the  chronology  of  the 
carlieft  ages  of  the  heathen  world  better  than  by  reminding^ 
you,  that,  the  truth  of  the  fcripture  hiftory  being  unquef<« 
tionable,  and  relating  to  times  prior  to  the  age  in  which  hif- 
tory began  to  be  written  by  any  other  people  than  the  Jewsj^ 
it  is  the  beft  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  prophane  antiquity. 
It  was  in  purfuing  this  plan  that  Newton  was  led  to  correft 
the  ancient  technical  chronology  of  the  Greeks  by  itfelf. 
The  principles  on  which  he  reduces  their  accounts  are  founded 
on  nature,  and  'independent  on  any  arguments  drawn  from 

fcripture. 
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fcripture.  But  it  Is  more  than  probable  that,  feeing  reafon  to 
think,  from  fimilar  circumftances,  that  Sefoftris  muft  have 
been  the  fame  perfon  with  Sefac,  of  whom  we  have  an  zo 
count  in  the  hiftory  of  Rehoboam,  he  firft  of  all  fixed  the 
date  of  that  expedition  according  to  the  icriptures,  and  that 
afterwards,  frpm  confidering  the  fubjedt  in  various  points  of 
light,  he  was  led  to  the  other  arguments  which  have  been 
mentioned ;  by  which  he  was  able  to  confirm  the  fcriptural 
date  of  that  event,  and  alfo  the  dates  of  the  principal  fa&s 
in  the  hiftory  of  Greece  conneded  with  it,  in  a  manner  in- 
dependent of  the  authorities  on  which  he  firft  founded  hi^ 
opinion.  Then  having,  by  the  joint  helps  of  fcripture  and 
reafon,  reftified  the  chronology  of  the  Greeks,  he  made  Ufe 
of  this  reftified  chronology  to  adjuft  the  cotemporary  affairs 
of  the  Egyptians,  Aflyrians,  Babylonians,  Medes,  and  Perfians. 
If  this  analyfis  of  the  method  of  reafoning,^  fo  fuccefsfuUy 
ufed  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in  reftifying  the  chronology  of  an- 
cient times,  induce  any  of  you  who  are  intended  for  a  learned 
profeiBon  to  ftudy  fb  excellent  and  important  a  work,  and  be 
any  help  to  you  in  underftanding  it,  and  I  fhall  thus  contri- 
bute to  the  more  general  reception  of  the  great  outlines  of 
this  fyftem,  I  (hall  think  that  I  have  rendered  an  important 
fcrvipe  to  the  learned  worldf 
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WHAT  IS  NECESSARY,  OR  USEFUL,  TO  BE 
KNOWN  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 
HISTORY. 

LECTURE      XIII. 

TJjfe  of  the  Sciences  derived  from  Hi/tory  to  the  Study  of  Hi/lory, 
The  Konvledge  of  human  Nature.  Philofophical  Knowledge  hf 
general.  Geography.  Chronology.  The  Method  of  reckoning 
by  Weeks.     Divifion  of  the  Day* 

BEFORE  we  enter  upon  the  third  divifion  of  our  fub- 
jeft,  which  comprizes  what  is  neceflary,  or  peculiarly 
ufeful,  to  be  known  previous  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  it  is  pro- 
per to  obferve,  that  it  muft  be  taken  in  very  different  degrees 
of  extent,  according  to  the  views  with  which  hiftory  is  read  f 
and  that  this,  as  was  obferved  before,  depends  very  much 
upon  the  age  and  fituation  of  the  perfon  who  applies  to  it. 

If  particular  portions  of  hiftory  be  recommended  to  young 
perfons,  with  a  view  to  amufe  their  imaginations,  to  engage 
their  paflions,  to  difcover  their  difpofitions  and  genius,  or  form 
them  to  juft  and  manly  fentiments,  in  order  to  fit  them  for 
afting  in  the  common  fpheres  of  life  with  more  propriety  and 
dignity,  no  previous  qualifications  at  all  are  neceftary.  Let 
youth  have  hiftory  put  into  their  hands  as  foon  as  they  are  ca- 
pable of  reading,  provided  that  pafTages  be  felefted  with  a 
view  to  their  age  and  capacity.  The  ufes  above-mentioned 
(which  after  all,  are  the  nobleft  that  can  be  made  of  hiflx>ry) 
may  be  derived  from  it  though  many  particular  pafTages  in  hif- 
torians  be  unintelligible,  and  the  reader  be  not  capable  of 
applying  hiftory  to  thefe  purpcfes  of  fcience,  to  which  it  has 
been  fliown  to  be  fubfervient. 

-^^But  if  a  perfon  have  farther  and  fcientific  views  in  the  ftudy 
^■hiftory,  he  will  find  feveral  branches  of  knowledge,  and 
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feme  articles  of  previous  information,  extremely  *  ufeful,  and 
in  a  manner  neceflary.  It  is- true  that  thofe  fciences,  and  tliofc 
articles  of  iitformation,  were  originally  derived  from  hiftory ; 
and  therefore  that  thofe  who  firft  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  it 
had  not  thefe  helps.  But  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  grammars, 
which  were  made  after  the  perfon  who  wrote  them  had  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  the  languages  which  they  were  detigned 
to  explain ;  but  which  are  univerfally  efteemed  to  be,  in  a 
manner/'  neceflary  to  be  underftood  by  any  perfon  who  would 
obtain,  at  leaft  an  eafy  and  fpeedy  acquaintance  with  thefe 
languages  afterwards.  I  fhall  therefore,  in  this  part  of  my 
fubjeft,  point  out  thofe  branches  of  fcience,  and  give  the 
principal  of  thofe  articles  of  information,  which  are  pecu- 
liarly ufeful  to  a  perfon  who  applies  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory. 
And,  indeed,  if  a  perfon  have  no  thought  of  eftabliftiing  or 
confirming  any  principle  s  of  fcience  by  his  ftudy  of  hiftory, 
it  muft'  greatly  contribute  to  his  pleafure  in  reading,  to  un- 
derftand  his  author  perfedily,  and  have  a  clear  idea  of  every 
thing  which  is  prefented  to  him  in  the  theatre  he  is  viewing. 

Confidering  the  extenfive  nature  of  hiftory,  there  is  no 
branch  of  fcience  which  it  may  not  be  of  advantage  for  a  per- 
fon to  fumifti  himfelf  with,  preparatory  to  tlie  ftudy  of  it. 
But  it  miift  be  obferved  that  an  accurate  and  extenfive  kno\i'w 
ledge  of  thofe  fciences  cannot  be  attained  without  fome  know* 
ledge  of  hiftory.  Indeed  their  aid  is  mutual,  juft  as  the  know- 
ledge of  grammar,  as  was  obferved  before,  qualifies  a  perfon 
for  the  reading  of  authors,  and  the  reading  of  authors  en- 
larges and  perfects  his  acquaintance  with  grammar.  There  is 
no  occafion  therefore  for  a  perfon  who  propofes  to  ftudy  hif- 
tory fcientiflcally  to  defer  his  application  to  it  till  he  be  com- 
pletely rtiafter  of  the  fciences  I  ftiall  recommend,  as  peculiarly 
ufeful  to  his  purpofe.  If  he  come  to  the  reading  of  hiftory 
furnifliisd  with  the  firft  principles  of  them,  he  will  find' his 
knowledge' of  them  grow  more  perfeA  as  he  proceeds  5  par- 
ticularly if  he  attend  to  the  fads  he  becomes  acquainted  with, 
with  that  view.,  : 

Torinftanec,  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  of  univerfal 
and  conftant  ufe  in  •confidering  the  charadcrs  and  a£lions  of 
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men;  yet  a  very  moderate  knowledge  of  this  important  fuls- 
jeA  is  the  refolt  of  all  our  readings  of  HI  our  experience,  and 
of  all  the  obfervations  we  can  make  upon  mankbid.  A  gene* 
fal  idea,  however,  of  the  principles  of  human  nature  will  be 
an  excellent  guide  to  us  in  judging  of  the  confiftency  of  hu^ 
man  charafters,  and  of  what  is  within,  and  what  without,  the 
teach  of  human  powers ;  and  without  fome  attenticm  to  this 
fttbje£):  we  might  embrace  all  the  fables  of  Grecian  mytbohgy^ 
and  all  the  extravagancies  of  books  of  chivalry^  as  undoubted 
truth  5  or  admit  it  to  be  poflible,  that  the  real  heroes  of  anti* 
quity  might  have  been  the  fame  perfons  with  di6fe  who  bore 
their  names  in  the  moft  abfurd  of  the  modern  plays  and  ro« 
mances  which  are  founded  on  their  hiftory. 

Philofophical  knowledge  in  general  is  of  the  mod  extenfive  ufc 
to  all  perfons  who  would  examine  with  accuracy  the  atchieve- 
ments  of  ancient  nations  in  peace  or  war,  or  who  would  tluv 
roughly  weigh  the  accounts  of  any  thing  in  which  the  pow- 
ers of  nature  are  employed.  Without  fome  acquaintance  with 
philofophy  it  will  be  impofllble  to  diftinguifti  between  the 
mpft  abfurd  chimeras  of  eaftern  romance,  and  the  moft  natu* 
ral  hiitorical  relations.  Who  but  a  philofopher,  or  a  perfon 
acquainted  with  the  powers  of  nature  and  art,  could  form  any 
judgment  of  what  the  ancients  relate  concerning  the  prodi- 
gious machines  of  Archimedes  in  the  defence  of  Syracufe  s  or 
know  what  to  think  of  the  accounts  of  omens,  oracles,  and 
prodigies,  which  occur  in  fuch  grave  hiftorians  as  Livy,  Taci* 
tus,  Jofephus,  &c.  ? 

Without  fome  knowledge  of  philofophy  a  perfon  might  even 
admit  what  many  authors  have  related  one  after  another,  thatt 
the  famous  Otlio,  Archbifhop  of  Mayence,  was  befieged  and 
devoured  by  an  army  of  rats  in  the  year  (ix  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight,  that  Gafcony  was  deluged  with  ihowers  of  Uood  in 
one  thoufand  and  feventeen,  or  that  two  armies  of  ferpents 
fought  a  battle  near  Tournay  in  one  thoufand  and  fifty-nine. 
It  particularly  requires  a  coniiderable  acquaintance  with  feve- 
ral  branches  of  philofophy,  to  diftinguifh  between  truth  and 
falihood,  probability  and  improbability,  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
^^j^oms  and  manners  of  ancient  and  remote  natiolos.  '  . 
S  m  JJlron$m]^ 
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jf/hmm^  tbtmgh  feemingly  vtxj  temote  from  this  fiibjeft 
of  dril  kiftoi^y  liaa  been  fliown,  in  a  precedii^  le&urCy  to 
ioflarnfi  na  in  the  bufineft  of  chronological  calculations ;  and 
mmAtnuADol  fcknee  in  general  is  nfefullj  applied  in  meafuring 
the  greatnefs,  and  confecjuently  in  determining  the  probahilitf, 
of  many  human  works. 

But  thofe  fiaences  which  aie  of  the  moft  conftant  and  gene* 
tal  ufe  to  an  hiftorian,  fb  as  to  have  deferved  to  be  called  the 
twa  tyu  of  Idftorj^  are  geoffrapby  and  cbronobgy.  Without  geo- 
graphy, or  a  knowledge  of  the  fituation  and  relative  magnii- 
tude  of  the  feveral  countries  of  the  earth,  no  reader  of  hif- 
tory  can  have  anj  ckar  and  diftinA  idea  of  what  he  reads,  as 
being  tranlaSed  in  them.  Befides,  he  would  be  liable  to  the 
groftft  impofitions,  and  might  even  be  led  to  think,  for  in^ 
ftance,  from  the  common  editions  of  Shakefpeare,  that  Ihips 
might  come  to  an  haibour  in  Bohemia.  Moreover,  by  a 
knowledge  of  geography,  we  are  able  to  verify  many  paft 
tranfadaons,  which,  if  they,  ever  happened,  muft  have  left 
indelibk  traces  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Many  curious  ex* 
ao^iles  of  this  nature  may  be  feen  in  Addifon's,  Maundrell's 
and  Shaw's  travels.  The  fiflure  in  the  rock  of  Mount  Calvary, 
vrfiich  was  made  when  our  Saviour  was  crucified,  and  a  large 
fragment  of  the  rock  of  Rephidim  near  mount  Sinai,  are  re- 
markable fa&s  of  this  nature. 

^Xliis  fcience  of  geography,  being  perfedUy  diftinft  from 
hiftory,  civil  or  ecclefiaftical,  though  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
^  knowledge  of  it,  I  (hall  not  enter  upon ;  but  chronology^ 
the  other  eye  of  hiftory,  as  it  confifts  chiefly  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  artificial  divifions  of  time,  and  partakes  more  of  the 
nature  of  hiftory,  I  (hall  explain  as  briefly  as  pofiible  \  efpe- 
ciaUy  as  much  of  the  principles  of  it  as  I  apprehend  to  be  of 
the  moft  ufe  in  the  ftudy  of  hiftory. 

The  ufe  of  chronology  (though  it  may  have  been  foo 
handled  top  minutely  for  the  purpofe  of  hiftory)  cannp^.j 
denied.    We  can  form  but  very  confuted  notions  of  the  i 
vals  of  time,  of  the  rife  and  fall  of  empixies»  and  of  the 
ceflive  eftabliihment  of  ftatef>  without  fome  fuchgeaeratl 
prefaenfion,  at  wip  may  off  it^  of  the  whole  cungcflrc^  1 
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a$  may  enable  as  to  trace  out  diftin&ly  the  dependence  of 
'  events,  and  diftribute  them  into  fuch  periods  and  divifioos,  as 
(hall  lay  the  whole  chain  of  pad  tranfa£iions  in  a  juflfand  or- 
derly manner  before  us  ^  and  this  is  what  chronology  under- 
takes to  affift  us  in. 

The  divifions  of  time  which  are  confidered  in  chronology 
relate  either  to  the  difierent  methods  of  computing  days, 
months,  and  years,  or  the  remarkable  aeras  or  epochal  from 
which  any  year  receives  its  name,  and  by  means  of  which  the 
date  of  any  event  is  fixed. 

Time  is  commodioufly  divided  by  any  equal  motions,  of  the 
regular  t^tum  of  any  appearances,  in  the  heavens  or  on  the 
earth,  that  ftrike  thf  fenfes  of  all  perfons ;  and  there  are  three 
of  thefe,  fo  particularly  confpicuous,  that  they  have  beep 
made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe  by  all  mankind.  They  are  the 
changes  of  day  and  night,  the  courfe  of  the  moon,  and  the 
return  of  the  fcafons  of  the  year. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  produced  by  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  about  its  axis,  and  is  called  a  Jay ;  the  fecond  is  the  pe- 
riod that  elapfes  between  one  new  moon  and  another,  called  a 
month  ;  and  the  third  is  the  time  in  which  the  earth  completes 
its  revolution  About  the  fun,  called  a  year. 

Were  thefe  three  periods  commenfurate  to  one  another* 
that  is,  did  a  month  condd  of  any  equal  number  of  days, 
and  tlie  year  of  a  certain  number  of  lunar  months,  a  great 
part  of  the  bufmefs  of  chronology  would  have  been  exceed- 
ingly eafjr.  All  the  embarraflment  of  the  ancient  aftrono- 
uicrs,  in  fettling  their  periods,  and  all  the  difficulty  that  at- 
tends the  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  them,  have  been  owing 
to  the  methods  that  mankind  have  been  compelled  to  .ado]it 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  three  methods  of  computing 
time,  viz.  by  days,  months,  and  years,  to  one  another^  fo  as 
to  make  ufe  of  them  all  at  the  fame  time. 

Befides  thefe  three  natural  divifions  of  time,  there  is  ano- 
ther that  may  be  called  artificial,  viz.  into  weeks ,  or  periods 
of  feven  days,  which  took  its  rife  from  the  Divine  Being  hav- 
ing compleated  the  creation  of  the  earth  in  feven  days*  But 
this  divifion  of  tinle,  though  ufcfi' ;fty.  Jewi^  Chriftiains,  aild 

Mahometans, 
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Mahometans^  and  by  almoft  all  the  people  of  Afia  and  Afnca^ 
was  not  obferved  by  the  Greeks  or  Romans. 

To  give  as  diftinA  a  view  of  this  filbjed  as  I  am  able^  I 
ihall  firft  give  fome  account  of  each  of  thefe  divifions  of  time^ 
noting  all  the  principal  fub-divifions  or  diftributions  that  have 
been  made  of  them^  and  then  defcribe  the  methods  of  accom«^ 
modating  them  to  one  another. 

Day  have  been  very  difierently  terminated  and  divided  by 
di£ferent  people  in  different  agesi  which  it  is  of  fome  impor- 
tance to  a  reader  of  hiftory  to  be  acquainted  with.  The 
ancient  Babylonians,  Ferfians,  Syrians,  and  moft  other  eaf- 
tem  nations,  with  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  the  Balearic 
iilands,  the  Greeks,  &c.  began  their  day  with  the  fun's 
rifi'ng.  The  ancient  Athenians  and  Jews,  with  the  Au£. 
trians,  Bohemians,  Marcomanni,  Silefians,  modern  Italians 
and  Chinefe,  reckon  from  the  fun's  fetting }  the  ancient 
Umbri  and  Ariabians,  with  the  modern  aftronomers,  from 
noon;  and  the  Egyptians  and  Romans',  with  the  modem 
Engliih,  French,  Dutch,  Germans,  Spaniards,  and  Portu- 
guefe,  froQi  midnight. 

The  Jews,  Romans,  and  moft  other  ancient  nations  di- 
vided the  day  into  twelve  hours,  and  the  night  into  four 
watches.  But  the  cuftom  which  prevails  in  this  weftera 
part  of  the  world  at  prefent  is,  to  divide  the  day.  into 
twoity-four  equal  portions,  only  with  fome  the  twcnty-four 
are  divided  into  twice  twelve  hours ;  whereas  others,  parti- 
cularly the  Italians,  Bohemians,  and  Poles,  count  twenty* 
four  hour»  ^thovt  interruption. 
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Montis^  Lunar  and  Solar.  D^erenee  in  Beginning  tie  Tear, 
Intercalation*  Cycles.  Old  and  new  Style.  Tie  Solar  Cycle* 
Cj^le  of  InJ&Bion.  Julian  Period.  Mr  as  or  Epocbas.  The 
Mra  of  Nabonaffar.  Of  the  SeleuciJa.  Of  tie  Birtb  of 
Chrifl.  Of  tie  Hepra.  Of  tie  JEra  ufed  formerly  in  S^pcmu 
Of  the  Battle  of  Aaium.  Of  tie  JEra  of  Di9clefum  and  that 
of  "Tefdejerd.     Cautions  in  centring  tiem  nviti  oneamtin* 

AS  a  complete  lunation  confilts  of  about  twenty-nine 
days  and  an  half,  and  the  changes  of  the  moon  are 
Tery  vifible,  thete  could  be  no  gteat  difficulty  in  accommodat- 
ing them  to  each  other,  or  in  fixing  what  number  6f  days 
ihould  be  allowed  to  a  month.  In  general  the  anciexlts  made 
tKem  to  confift  of  twenty-nine  and  thirty  days  ahematdy;  and 
they  could  never  make  a  miftake  of  a  day  without  being  able 
to  re£tify  it  (provided  the  view  of  the  heavens  was  not  ob- 
ftruAed)  by  ocular  obfervation. 

When  months  came  to  be  reckoned  not  by  lunations,  but 
were  confidered  as  each  the  twelfth  part  of  a  year,  *  confiding 
of  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  days  and  fome  hours,  it  be- 
came neceflary  to  allow  fometimes  thirty  and  fometimes  thirty- 
one  days  to  a  month,  as  in  the  Roman  calendar. 

Whenever  months  are  mentioned  as  divided  by  days  in  the 
books  of  fcripture,  they  are  fuppofed  to  confift  of  thirty  days 
each ;  and  twelve  months,  or  three  hundred  and  fixty  days, 
make  the  year.  This  is  particularly  to  be  obferved  in  inter- 
preting the  prophetical  books  of  Daniel  and  St.  John. 

Different  people  have  made  their  years  to  begin  at  different 
times,  and  have  ufed  a  variety  of  methods  to  give  names  to 
them,  and  diftinguifh  them  from  one  another. 

The  Jews  began  the  year  for  civil  purpofes  in  the  month  of 
VTvzri^  which  anfwers  to  our  September ;  but  for  ecclefiaftical 
purpofes  with  Nifan^  which  anfwers  to  our  April,  at  which 
time  they  kept  tlie  paflbver. 

The 
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The  Athmiianft  WgsMI:  4e  year  with  the  month  ffecaUnA^utf 
which  began  with  the  firft  new  moon  after  the  fummer  folflicc. 

T^e.iloman4  had:  at  &Fft  only /m  n^onths'in  their  yearj 
wtH<^  e^ded  ^tb  Dfscea^lserj  but  Numa  added  January  and 
tebfuiiry. 

.  At  prefect  thet^  are  i^  Rome  two.  ways  o^  reckox^ing  the 
yiPAT*  One  htgJiMi  at  Chriftma«  on  account  o£  th^e  nativity  of 
oW^9ffif)iVfy  and  d^e  notaries  of  Rom^  ufe  th^  dajte^  pre^* 
ing  to  their  deeds  j1  nattvitate:  and  the  other  at  March,  on 
aepcrunt  of  the  incarnation  of  Chriftj  and  therefore  the  pope's 
Wl^  aredBted  amo  imnimationis. 

.  The  ancient  French  hiftorians  begas^  the  year  at  the  death  of 
Slu  Mastin>  who  died  V^  the  year  four  hundred  and  one,  or 
£[)4q  hundijed  and  two  \  and  they  did  npt  begin  i;n.  Fr^ce  to 
rnckw  the  year  from  January  ti}l  on^  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  fixty-four,  by  virtue  of  an  ordinance  of  Charles  IX  Be* 
fere  that  time  they  began  the  day  next  aifter  Eal^er,  ^bout  th« 
twwiy-fifA.M^f  March. 

|«  Eeiglaod  atfo,  oil  of  late>  we  had  two  beginnixig§  c^*  the 
ye^^  oae  in  J^x^uary,  aind  the  other  in  March  25  \  b\i^  by  a^l 
pf  parliament  in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fiftyrtwo, 
the  firft  day  in  January  was  appointed  to  he  the  beginning  of 
the  year  for  all  purpor(?|« 

Moft  pf  theeaftern^nations  diftinguiih  the  year  by  the  reigns 
of :  their  princes.  The  Greeks  alfo  had  no  better  method^ 
giviiig  names  to  them  from  the  magiftrates  who  prefided  in 
them,  as  in  Athens  from  the  Archons.  The  Romans  alfo 
nsjned  the  year  by  the  eonfuls.  And  it  was  a  long  time  before 
any  people  thought  of  giving  names  to  the  years  from  any 
particular  99rai  or  remarkable  event.  But  at  length  the  Greeks 
reekeoed  from  the  inftitution  of  the  Olympic  games,  and  the 
Rp^ans  from  the  building  of  Rome.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever»  begin  to  make  thefe  computations  till  the  number  of 
years  that  had  elapfed  fince  thofe  events  could  not  be  com- 
puted with  exa£tnefs,  and  therefore,  they  have  greatly  ante- 
dated them. 

Abot^t  A*D<  3<Jot  the  chriftians  began  to  reckon  the  yean 
from  the  birth  ^of  Chrlll^  but  not  time  enough  to  enaldp. 
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chronologers  of   that   age,    to  fix  the  true  time  of  that 
erent. 

The  Greeks  diftributed  their  years  into  fyftems  oi  fiur^ 
calling  them  Ofytfipiads,  from  the  return  of  the  Olympic  garnet 
every  four  years.  And  the  Romans  fometimes  reckoned  by 
Lu^a,  or  periods  of  five  years.  The  word  comes  from  /«9» 
which  Varro  lays  fignifies  to  pay,  becaufe  every  fifth  year  they 
paid  a  tribute  impofed  by  the  Cenfor,  at  the  folemn  purifica- 
tion inftituted  by  Servius  Tullius. 

The  greateft  difficulty  in  chronology  has  been  to  acconmio* 
date  the  two  methods  of  computing  time  by  the  courfe  of  the 
moon  and  that  of  the  fun  to  each  other;  the  neareft  dii^fioa 
of  the  year  by  mondis  being  twelve,  and  yft  twelve  lunar 
months  falling  eleven  days  fliort  of  a  complete  year.  This 
gave  birth  to  many  cye/es  in  ufe  among  ihe  ancients,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  I  (hall  explain. 

*  It  appears  from  the  relation  which  Herodotus  has  given  of 
the  interview  between  Solon  and  Croefus,  that,  in  the  time  of 
Solon,  and  probably  that  of  Herodotus  alfo,  it  was  the  cuf« 
tom  with  the  Greeks  to  add,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  to  iniercakti, 
a  month  every  other  year  \  but  as  this  was  evidently  too  much, 
they  probably  reAified  it,  by  omitting  the  intercalation  when- 
ever they  obferved,  by  comparing  the  feafons  of  the  year  with 
their  annual  feftivals,  that  they  ought  to  do  it.  If,  for  in» 
ftance,  the  firft  fruits  of  any  kind  were  to  be  carried  in  pnv 
ceflion  on  any  particular  day  of  a  month,  they  would  fee  the 
neceffity  of  intercalating  a  month,  if  according  to  their  ufual 
reckoning,  thofe  fruits  were  not  then  ripe,  or  they  would 
omit  the  intercalation  if  they  were  ready.  And  had  no  other 
view  interpofed,  their  reckoning  could  never  have  erred  fur 
from  the  truth.  But  it  being  fometimes  the  intereft  of  the 
chief  magiftrates  to  lengthen  or  (horten  a  year,  {or  the  pur« 
pofes  of  ambition,  every  other  confideration  was  often  {acri>- 
^^fieed  to  it,  and  the  greateft  confufipn  was  introduced  into 
'  computations. 

FindtOg  themfelves,  therefore,  under  a  neceffity  of  haiing 
I  certain  rule  of  computation,  they  firft  pitched  upon^tf 

r/>  in  which  they  intercalated  only  one  month.    But  this 

produoing 
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producing  an  error  of  fourteen  days  In  the  whole  cycky  they 
invented  the  period  of  eight  years,  in  which  they  intercalated 
three  months,  in  which  was  an  excefs  of  only  one  day  and 
fourteen  hours,  and  therefore  this  cycle  continued  in  ufe  much 
longer  dian  either  of  the  preceding. 

But  the  moft  perfect  of  thefe  cycles  was  that  which  was 
called  the  Metanic,  from  Meton,  an  Athenian  aftronomer, 
who  invented  it.  It  confifted  of  nineteen  years,  in  which 
feven  months  were  intercalated.  This  brought  the  two  methods 
to  fo  near  an  agreement,  that  after  the  expiration  of  the  period, 
notmilydo  the  new  and  full  moons  return  on  the  fame  day  of 
the  year;  but  very  nearly  on  the  fame  hour  of  the  day. 

This  cycle  was  adopted  by  the  chrillians  at  the  council  of 
Nice,  for  the  purpofe  of  fettling  the  time  for  keeping  Eafter, 
and  other  moveable  feafts.This  period,  however,  falling  (hort  of 
nineteen  years  almoft  an  hour  and  a^half,  it  has  come  to  pafs, 
that  the  new  and  full  moons  in  the  heavens  have  anticipated 
the  new:  and  full  moons  in  the  calendar  of  the  book  of  com-* 
mon  prayer  four  days  and  an  half.  Thefe  laft  are  called  C^ 
lendar  nemo  rhoohSf  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  true  new  moons 
in  the  heavens. 

It  has  not  been  without  difficulty  and  variety,  that  the  com- 
putation hy years  has  been  accommodated  to  that  by  days;  fince 
a  year  does  not  confift  of  any  even  number  of  days,  but  of 
three  hundred  and  fixty-five  days  five  minutes  and  forty-nine 
feconds. 

It  will  appear  from  what  has  been  obferved,  that  fo  long  as 
mankind  computed  chiefly  by  months,  it  was  not  of  much 
confequence  to  determine  with  exadnefs  the  number  of  days 
in  the  year ;  and  this  method  fufficiently  anfwered  every  civil 
and  religious  purpofe.  But  the  Egyptians,  and  other  nations 
addi£led  to  aftronomy,  were  not  fatisfied  with  the  method  of 
computing  by  lunar  months,  the  days  of  which  varied  fo  very 
much  from  one  another  in  different  years.  They  therefore 
made  the  year  tlie  ftandard,  and  dividing  that  into  daySy  made 
ufe  oi  months  only  as  a  commodious  intermediate  divifion,  and, 
without  regard  to  the  courfe  of  the  moon,  diftribu^ed  the 
days  of  the  year  into  twelve  parts,   as  nearly  equal  as  they 
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conveniently  could.  By  this  neans  the  ^fiune  thqrtxf  die 
knonth  would  fall  on  die  fame  .jmirt  of  the  fun's  annual  le- 
volution,  and  therefore  would  more  ezadlj  correffHind  to  thfc 
ieafons  of  the  year.  The  Mexicans  divided  their  year  into 
eighteen  parts. 

The  Egyptians,  as  alfo  the  Chaldeans  and  Aflyriansi  T0ckl>n« 
ed  at  firft  three  hundred  and  fixty  days  to  the  year,  but  after- 
wards three  hundred  and  fixty-^ve.  The  confequence  cif  this 
was  that  the  beginning  of  their  year  would  go  back  throitgh 
all  the  feafons,  though  flowly ;  namely,  at  the  rate  of  adiout 
^x  hours  every  year.  Of  this  form  too  were  the  yearit  which 
took  their  date  from  the  reign  of  Nabonaflar  of  Babylon,  Ye£- 
digerd  of  Perfia,  and  the.Seleucidae  of  Syria. 

It  muil  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  people  who  tedom* 
^d  their  year  from  theib  epochas,  namely,  the  Egyptians,  'Fer- 
fians,  and  Jews;  as  alfo  the  Arabians,  had  a  different  and  tnart 
•fixed  form  of  the  year  for  aftronomical  purpofes ;  but  as  9MI 
ofe  was  made  of  it  in  civil  biftory,  the  account  of  it  il 
omitted  in  this  place. 

The  inconvenience  attending  the  form  of  the  year  above- 
mentioned  was  in  a  great  meafure  remedied  by  the  Romans, 
in  the  time  of  Julius  C«far,  who  added  one  day  every  fourth 
year  which  (from  the  place  of  its  infertion,  viz.  after  the 
fixth  of  the  calends  of  March)  was  called  hifixtiUj  or  leap 
year.  This  form  of  the  year  is  ftill  called  the  J^ian  year. 
But  the  true  length  of  the  year  being  not  quite  fix  houis 
more  than  the  three  hundred  and  fixty«five  days,  this  allow- 
ance was  too  much;  and  pope  Gregory  XIII.  introduced 
another  amendment^  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  eighty-two,  by  ordering  that  once  in  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  years  a  day  fliould  be  taken  out  of  the  calendar, 
in  the,  following  manner,  viz.  from  the  year  one  thoufand 
fix  hundred  every  hundreth  year  (which  according  (o  the 
Julian  form  is  always  biflextile,  or  leap  year)  was  to  be  com- 
mon, but  every  four  hundreth  year  was  to  continue  biflexti)e» 
as  in  the  Julian  account.  As  this  pope  made  allowance  at 
once  for  all  the  alteration  that  his  method  would  have  made 
in  the  courfe  of  the  year  ftom  the  time  of  the  council  of 

Nice, 
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Nice^  the  new  /Of  (fior  ib  his  regulation  of  the  year  is  ctUtd) 
difiered  from  -die  xAA  ftile  ten  days  at  thcver^  commencement 
of  ity  and  ii  now  deven  days  ^fierent  from  it.  The  new 
ftiie  was  adopted  in  England  in  «ne  thoufimd  fcvcn  hundied 
and  fifty-two. 

The  Mahometans  make  their  year  to  oonBft  of  lunar  months 
only,  without  endeavouring  to  adapt  it  to  the  courfe  of  l!be 
fiin  4  fo  that  with  them  the  beginning  of  the  year  goes 
through  aO  die  feafons  at  the  rate  of  about  eleven  days  everjf 
year. 

But  fi&ce  the  exsaid  time  of  twelve  moons,  beSdes  the  three 
fanodted  and  fifty-four  whole  days,  is  about  eight  hours,  an4 
ibity-cight  minutes,  which  make  eleven  days  in  thirty-fix 
years,  tbey  are  forced  to  add  eleven  days  in  thirty  years^ 
which  they  do  by  means  of  a  cycle,  invented  by  the  Ar»» 
bums,  in  vHiich  there  are  nineteen  years  with  three  hundred 
sumI  fifty-four  days  only,  and  eleven  intercalary  of  three  hun* 
died  and  fifty-five  days,  and  they  are  thofe  in  which  the  num- 
ber of  hours  and  minutes  more  than  the  whole  days  in  the 
year  is  found  to  be  more  than  half  a  day,  fuch  as  two,  five^ 
foven,  ten,  thirteen,  fixteen,  eighteen,  twenty-one,  twenty* 
four|  twenty-fix,  and  twenty-nine,  by  v^ich  means  they  fill 
np  afl  the  inequalities  that  can  happen.     . 

It  has  been  qf  fome  confequence  to  chriftians  to  adjuft  the 
days  of  the  week  to  the  days  of  the  month,  and  of  the  year^ 
in  order  to  get  a  rule  for  finding  Sntuiay.  Had  dtere  been  no 
JbifiTeztile,  it  is  evident  that,  fince  the  3^ear  confifts  of  fifty* 
two  weeks,  and  one  day,  all  the  varieties  would  have  been 
comprized  in  feven  years.  But  the  biflextile  returning  every 
fourth  year,  the  feries  of  dominical  Utters  fucceeding  each 
mother  is  interrupted,  and  docs  not  return  in  order,  but  after 
ibur  times  feven  years,  or  twenty-eight  years,  which  is  there- 
fore commonly  called  the  filar  cyi^kf  ierving  as  a  rule  to  find 
Sunday,  and  coniequently  all  the  days  of  the  week  of  every 
month  and  yeart 

Befides  the  above  mentioned  periods  of  years,  called  cycles^ 
these  are  fone  o<her  condiioatiotn,  or  fyftems  of  years,  that 
we  of  ofe  in  cbromdogy,  as  that  called  tls  imUffion,  which 
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is  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  at  the  end  of  which  a  certain 
tribute  was  paid  by  the  provinces  of  the  K-oman. empire,  and 
by  which  the  emperors  ordered  public  t&$  to  be  dated. 

But  the  moft  remarkable  of  all  the  periods  in  chronology 
is  that  called  the  Julian  period^  invented  by  Jofeph  Scaliger, 
and  called  Julian^  frooi  the  years  of  which  it  confifts  being 
Julian  years.  His  objeft  was  to  reduce  to  a  certainty  the  dif* 
£erent  methods  of  computing  time,  and  fixing  the  dates  of 
events,  by  different  chronologers.  For  this  purpofe  nothing 
was  neceflary  but  a  feries  of  years  feme  term  of  which  was 
fixed  (that,  for  inftance^  by  which  the  prefent  year  fliould  be 
denominated)  comprehending  the  whole  extent  of  time.  Since, 
if  each  chronologer  would  apply  that  common  meafure  to  his 
particular  fcheme,  they  would  all  perfedly  underftand  one 
another. 

To  accomplifh  this,  he  combined  the  three  periods^  of  the 
Jun^  the  moon  J  and  the  indiiHony  together,  that  is,  multiply- 
ing the  numbers  twenty-eight,  nineteen,  and  fifteen  into  one 
another,  which  produces  feven  thoufand  nine  hundred  and 
eighty,  after  which  period,  and  not  before,  all  the  three 
cycles  will  return  in  the  fame  order  every  year,  being  diftin- 
guifhedby  the  fame  number  of  each. 

In  order  to  fix  the  beginning  of  this  period,  he  took  the 
cycles  as  he  then  found  them  fettled  in  the  Latin  church;  and 
tracing  them  backwards  through  their  feveral  combinations, 
he  found  that  the  year  in  which  they  would  all  begin  together 
was  the  year  before  the  creation  feven  hundred  and  fourteen, 
according  to  Ufher,  and  that  the  firft  year  of  the  chrifthin  aera 
would  be  four  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fourteen  of  this 
period. 

There  is  a  farther  convenience  in  this  period,  viz.  that  if 
\  any  year  be  divided  by  the  number  compofing  the  cycles,  viz- 
twenty-eight,  nineteen,  or  fifteen,  the  quotient  will  (hew  the 
number  of  the  cycles  that  have  elapfed  fince  the  commence- 
ment of  it,  and  the  remainder  will  give  the  year  of  the  cycle, 
correfponding  to  the  year  given. 

I  cannot  help  obferving  that  this  boafted  period  feems  to 
k  have  been  unneceflary  for  the  chief  purpofe  for  which  it  was 
m  invented. 
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In^en^f  viz.  to  ferve  as  a  common  language  for  chronologers, 
and  that  notir  little  ufe  is  made  of  it,  notwithftanding  all 
writers  fUlI  fpeak  of  it  in  thfe  fame  magnificent  terms. 
The  vulgar  chriftian  acta  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe  as  efiec- 
tually* 

AU  that  can  be  neceflary  for  chronologers  to  fpeak  the  fame 
language,  and  be  perfectly  underftood  by  one  another,  and 
by  all  mankind,  is  to  give  every  year  the  fame  name  or  deCg- 
nation,  which  is  moft  conveniently  done  by  expreffing  them 
in  a  feries  of  numbers  in  arithmetical  progreiBon,  any  one 
term  of  which  they  ihall  agree  to  affix  to  the  fame  year^  t. 
year  in  which  any  well  known  event  happened.  Let  it,  for 
example,  be  that  in  which  the  peace  of  Paris  was  made,  and 
let  it  be  espied  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty-^diree. 
If,  befides  this,  it  be  only  agreed  in  what  part  of  the  vtvdv^ 
tion  of  the  fun,  or  in  what  month  and  day,  the  year  be^gins, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  giving  a  name  to  every  other 
year  preceding  (»r  following  it,  and  thereby  afcertaining  thef 
interval  between  all  tranfa£tions.  For  all  the  events  that 
took  place  the  year  before  that  peace  will  be  referred  to  the 
y^r  one  thousand  feven  hundred  and  fixty-two,  and  all  in 
the  ydar  after  it  to  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  (ixty« 
four«  This  period  having  had  a  commencement  iince  the  date 
of  hiftory  is  no  inconvenience  5  for  whenever  we  have  gone 
back  to  number  one  of  this  perio4>  the  year  preceding  it  may 
be  called  one  hefon  its  commencement y  the  year  preceding,  that 
two  before  it,  Jkc.  and  thus  proceeding  ad  hifinitum  both 
ways. 

That  Chrift  might  not  have  been  bom  in  the  firft  of  that 
fyftem  of  years  to  which  it  fervcs  to  give  a  name,  is  no  in- 
convenience whatever ;  fince,  whatever  difierences  of  opinion 
there  may  be  among  chronologers  about  the  time  when  Chrx 
was  born,  they  all  agree  in  calling  the  prefent  jrear,  and 
fequently  every  other  year,  by  the  fame  name,  and  there; 
they  have  the  fame  idea  of  the  interval  between  the  p: 
year  and  any  other  year  in  the  fyftem.  .  ^tfHfekl.  time 
Chrift's  birth  can  no  more  afiedl  th^proper^jHf^is  iyft^ 
than  that  of  any  other  in  diflercnt  event }  fid^^      j^pfs 
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/^rm  of  dates,  thef  may  fiif  Chrift  wat  hor^  SQihe  iHrdi 
fitmrthy  fifth,  or  fixth,  or  M^hat  I  think  to  htxha  ^lc»  fa  tiy$ 
(e^titth  year  before  the  chriftian  sra. 

Whenever,:  therefore,  chronologcra  ceafed  tO;  <tee  events 
from  the  creation,  which  waa  very  abfurd  (fince  they  did  not 
agree  in  fixing  the  interval  between  the  prefeht  yeay  an4  the 
date  of  that  evtntt  and  therefore  gave  all  the  years  difiisrent 
natrxB)  they  had  no  occafion  to  have  recourie  to.  any  fttcb  pe* 
fiod  as  the  Jtdiaii ;  fince  another^  capable  of  anfwcfing  the 
hmt  pnrpofes,  was  already  in  common  ufe,  fujiplymg  them 
with  a  language  which  they  all  equally  imderftood* 

JBras  or  Epochal  are  memorable  events  from  irhkh  time 
h  reckoned,  and  £rom  which  any  fubfeqnent  year  receivee  its 
denomination*  The  Greeks  for  a  long  time  (aa  I  oMerved 
belbre)  had  no  fixed  arra^  afterwards  they  reckoned  by  Olym* 
pcadf^  which  were  games  celebrated  in  honour  of  Jftpiter  once 
in  four  years,  and  began  in  Midfummer,  feven  hundred  and 
feventy^fix  years  before  Chrift.  The  Athenians  gave  names 
to  their  years  from  their  archoos.  The  Romans  jcalled  their 
years  from  the  names  of  the  confuls  who  prefidisd  in  themy 
and  afterwards  they  dated  events  from  the  building  of  their 
city,  fuppofing  it  to  have  been  buUt  feven  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  years  before  Chrift. 

Some  hiftories  are  regulated  by  the  year  of  Nabonafler,  whd 
began  his  reign  in  the  year  feven  hundred  and  forty-feven  be- 
fore Chrift,  of  the  Julian  period  three  tljoufand  e^ht  hundred 
and  fixty-feven.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  coi^mcticed  -on  the 
twenty-fix th  of  February  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Jews  before  Chrift  reckoned  by  the  year  of  the  Seku- 
cidx,  fometimes  called  the  year  of  the  contrad:s,  which  began 
in  the  year  three  hundred  and  twelve  before  Chrift,  xrf"  the 
Julian  period  four  thoufand  four  hundred  and  two,'  foaae.tune 
in  the  fpring. 

The  Chriftians,  about  three  hundred  and  fixty  years  after 
the  birth  of  Chrift,  began  to  make  ufe  of  that  sera,  which  is 
now  ufed  in  all  chriftian  countries. 

The  Mahometans  reckon  dieir  years  from  the  flight  of 
^Mahommed  from  Mecca*  This  sera  is  called  UieHegyra*    It 
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began  in  tbe  year  fix  hundred  and  twentf-two  after  Chrifti  of 
fiat  Julian  period  five  thonianii  three  himdned  and  thlrtj-five^ 
on  tke  fixteeadi  of  Jul  j* 

The  old  Spaniih  anra  is  dated  firom  the  year  thirty-eiglit 
before  Chrift,  about  the  time  when  they  were  fubdued  bjr  the 
Romans.  It  was  ufed  till  the  year  one  thoufand  three  hun^ 
dred  and  thirty-three,  under  John  I.  of  Caftile. 

The  Egyptians  long  reckoned  from  the  battle  of  AfiHum, 
which  happened  in  the  year  thirty-one  before  Chrift,  of  the 
Jtdian  period  four  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-thrfse^  491 
the  third  of  Sq;>tember. 

J3efore  the  Chriftian  aera  was  nfed,  the  Chriftians  for  fon^ 
dme  naade  ^ufe  of  the  Dioclefian  sera,  which  took  its  rife 
horn  the  perfecution  by  Dioclefian,  in  the  year  two  hundred 
and  eighty-four  after  Chrift. 

The  xra  of  Yefdigerd  is  dated  from  the  laft  king  of  Perfia 
who  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  in  the  year  fix  hundred 
and  thirty-two  after  Chrift,  of  the  Julian  period  five  thoufand 
three  hundred  and  forty-five,  on  the  fixteenth  of  June. 

With  regazd  to  all  thefe  methods  of  denominating  time, 
>eare  muft  be  taken  that  the  year  be  reckoned  according  to  tbe 
method  of  computation  followed  by  the  people  who  ufe  it. 
Thus,  ;in  reckoning  from  the  Hcgyra,  a  perfon  would  be  led 
•into  a  miStdke  who  (hould  make  thofe  years  correfpond  to 
Julian  years.  He  muft  dedu£i:  eleven  days  from  every  year 
-which  has  elapfed  fince  the  commencement  of  it.  Thus, 
thoogh  the.  firft  year  of  this  sera  correfponded  to  the  year  fix 
hundred  and  twenty-two  after  Chrift,  and  began  on  the  fit- 
teenth  of  July.;  the  year  three  hundred  and  twenty-fix  of  the 
Hegyva  correfponded  to  the  year  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
iieven  of  Chrift,  and  began  November  eight.  And  the  year 
of  the  Hegyra  fix  hundred  and  fifty-five  commenced  on  the 
nineteenth  «f  January,  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
feven. 

This  ^omp^ndium  of  chronology  is  fufficicnt  for  the  pur^ 
pofe  <^  reading  hiftory,  but  is  by  no  means  a  compktt^ -l«.|- 
count  ^  the  methods  of  coniputing  time  m  every  par 
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cotttitiy  which  has  been  mentioned.  To  have  done  this,  would 
have  carried  mc  beyond  my  prefisnt  pnrpofe,  and  too  far  into 
the  cttftoms  of  particular  countries.  For  a  fuQer  account  I 
refer  you  U>  Straucfaius,  and  other  chronologers* 


LECTURE      XV. 

Of  tie  Methods  of  e/Fimating  the  Riches  and  Potver  ef  ancient 
and  remote  Nations.  Sources  of  Mtfiakt  on  this  Suhjeffm 
Change  in  the  Standard  rf  Cmn*  Upon  what  the  Priceof 
Commodities  depends.  Of  the  Changes  which  the  GrecianXlwts 
undenoent.  Of  the  Proportion  between  Silver^  GoU^  and 
Copper,  in  ancient  Times^  Of  the  Changes  in  the  Roman 
Coins,  Of  the  Proportion  of  Money  to  Commoditiet  in  J^ferent 
Periods  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  Hiflorj.  Of  the  Interefi 
rf  Money  in  Greece  and  at  Rome, 

AN  article  of  information  the  mod  immedbtely  neceflary  . 
to  a  reader  of  hiftory,  is  how  to  make  a  juft  eftimate 
of  the  riches  and  power  of  ancient  and  remote  nations,  and 
to  compare  them  with  thofe  of  our  own  age  and  nation,  by 
means  of  the  expreflions  which  hiilorians  have  uled  to  denote 
the  riches  and  power  of  ftates,  and  particularly  by  the  fums  of 
money  which  are  occafionally  mentioned  in  their  writings. 
The  true  ftate  of  the  riches  of  nations,  in  the  feveral  periods 
of  their  hiftory,  will  be  pointed  out  as  an  obje£^  of  the  firft 
importance  to  an  hiftorian.  On  this  account  it  is  of  confe- 
quence  that  every  reader  of  hiftory  have  it  in  his  power  to 
form  a  juft  idea  of  them  from  the  data  he  finds  in  hiftorians, 
and  that  he  be  guarded  againft  the  miftakes  which,  without 
Ibme  previous  inftru£lion,  he  would  unavoidably  fall  into 
with  refpedl  to  them. 

I  (hall  therefore  endeavour  to  explain  the  fources  of  un* 
certainty,  and  ambiguity,  that  every  circumftance  in  our  fitu- 
ation  can  occafion  to  us,  in  interpreting  the  fums  of  money 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  hiftodes  of  the  moft  confideraUe 
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nations,  and  I  iliall  then  give  fuch  a  coUe^on  oi  faBs^  col- 
leAed  from  hiftory,  as  ihall  fliew  us  the  true  ftate  of  every 
thing  connected  with  money  in  the  mod  remarkable  fucceffive 
periods  of  time  in  thofe  countries.  By  this  means  it  will  be 
eafy  to  make  every  neceflary  allowance  for  the  difierence  of 
circumftances  between  us  and  them,  and  thus  exhibit  what- 
ever accounts  we  meet  with  of  the  riches  and  power  of  an- 
cient times  and  nations,  in  a  fair  contraft  with  the  riches  and 
power  of  our  own  age  and  nation,  and  fo  to  form  the  cleared 
idea  we  can  get  of  them. 

In  order  to  this,  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  010119  if  only  a 
commodious  reprefentative  of  the  commodities  which  may  be 
purchafed  with  it ;  and  we  (hall  have  the  eafieft  view  of  this 
fubjed  if  we,  moreover,  corAAtx  Jilver  as  the  only  ftandard 
of  money,  and  gold  and  copper,  as  fubftitutes  for  fihrer,  or  as 
commodities  which  are  reprefented,  and  may  be  purchafed 
by  filver.  Now,  there  are  two  things  which  may  make  an 
alteration  in  the  reprefentative  power  of  money.  The  one  is 
a  change  of  the  idea  annexed  to  any  common  name  of  a  piece, 
or  a  fum  of  money,  and  the  other  is  an  alteration  of  the  pro- 
portion- between  the  quantity  of  money  in  a  ftate,  and  the 
commodities  reprefented  by  it.  I  (hall  explain  each  of  the(e 
more  particularly. 

If  a  change  be  made  in  the  ftandard  of  a  coin,  which  con- 
tinues to  go  by  the  fame  name,  it  is  plain  that  the  fame  name 
no  longer  exprefles  the  fame  idea,  and  therefore,  if  we  be 
not  aware  of  this  change,  we  (hall  be  mifled  by  the  expref- 
(ions.  For  inftance,  if  the  quantity  of  filver  which  we  call  a 
pound  be  at  this  time  but  half  the  quantity  which  was  formerly 
called  by  that  name,  it  is  ph.in  that,  if  we  would  form  a  juft 
idea  of  the  value  of  a  pound  in  times  previous  to  the  altera- 
tion, vrt  muft  fuppofe  it  to  be  two  of  our  prefent  pounds,  in- 
ftead  of  one  1  for  fo  in  fa£l  it  is. 

The  tables  of  our  coin  only  (how  the  proportion  whicK 
fums  denoted  by  particular  names,  as  pounds,  (hillings,  penccj 
&c.  bear  to  one  another  \  and  though  thefe  fums  may  hav< 
always  kept  the  fame  proportion,  the  abfotute  vahie  of 
all  may  have  changed*    And  taUes^  which  (hew  tlie  mil 
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iQicicnt  or  fbreign  moncy^  axe  tbnyt  calculatad  aocprdhig  to 
the  laft  ftandard  of  both,  which  is  gener^Iy  the  laweft.  The 
prefent  tables,  therefore,  are  not  fufficient  to  inform  a  reador 
of  hiftory  of  the  true  ralue  of  fums  of  money  expended,  or 
icquired,  in  early  times.  He  muft  alfo  have  an  hiftorical  ao- 
count  of  thofe  chang;e8  in  the  value  of  coin,  which  alter  the 
i|aantity  of  metal  contained  in  itj^  either  by  diminiihing  the 
fize  of  the  current  pieces,  or  leiTening  the  finenefs  of  the  me- 
tal by  a  greater  proportion  of  alloy. 

As  the  generality  of  hiftorians  take  no  notice  of  changes  in 
the  value  of  money,  but  content  themfelves  with  mentioning 
liima  bj  their  common  names,  I  (hall  endeavour  (as  far  aa  the 
materials  I  have  been  able  to  colle£t  will  enable  me)  to  fupply 
this  defe^  with  refped  to  thofe  hiilories  whicl>  are  moft  iate- 
fefting  to  us. 

As  it  is  a  maxim  in  trade,  that  ruery  thing  nmll  find  iis  fmhe 
(and  indeed  the  value  which  the  exchange  of  any  thing,  in 
buying  and  felling,  has  is  its  real  value,  that  is,  its  true  fda- 
tive  value  with  refpeft  to  other  things)  the  accounts  of  fums 
exchanged  for  commodities  in  hiftory  are  tlie  only  dtita  we 
have  given  us,  to  determine  this  relative  value  of  money ;  and 
if  we  have  enough  of  thefe  accotmts,  they  will  be  abuodaiUly 
Efficient  for  the  purpofe. 

To  judge  of  the  proportion  between  the  quantity  of  circu- 
lating caih  in  different  nations,  or  different  periods  of  the 
fame  nation,  it  is  evident  that  we  muft  not  be  guided  by  the 
price  of  any  fmgle  article,  particularly  an  article  of  luxury ; 
becaufe  the  prices  of  thefe  things  depend  upon  fancy  and  ca- 
price, which  axe  continually  changing.  The  beft  guide  upc^ 
the  whole  Deems  to  be  t^e  price  of  mere  labour^  eftimated  by 
the  wages  given  to  perfons  of  the  loweft  occupations.  For 
thefe  have  been  obferved,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  to  be  little 
more  than  a  bare  fubfiftence,  and  the  articles  of  their  expence 
muft  be  the  necejfaries  of  life. 

Befides,  it  is  felf-evident,  that  the  man  who  can  command 
the  moft  of  the  labour  of  his  fellow-creatures  is  the  richeft, 
and  the  moft  powerful.  For  this^  iq  fad,  is  all  that  wealdi 
and  power  can  procure  a  man.    If  it  be  faid  that  ifrhat  is  n^ 
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ceffary  in  fome  countries  is  fuperfluous  in  others,  as  cloaths  in 
hot  climates,  bread  or  flefh  meat  in  countries  where  each  of 
thofe  articles  may  not  be  ufed,  and  the  like,  it  is  ftill  obvious^ 
that  the  lefs  money  will  purchafe  neceffarlesy  whatever  they  be, 
the  more  value  it  is  of,  and  the  more  a  perfon  may  fpare  out 
of  the  fame  fum  for  the  conveniencies  and  Aiperiluities  of 
life,  by  purchafing  the  labour  of  his  fellow  creatures. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  judge  of  a  man*s  wealth  by  the 
number  of  perfons  he  can  maintain,  unlefs  thofe  perfons  con- 
tribute nothing  by  their  labour  towards  their  own  maintenance. 
He  muft,  by  commanding  the  labour  of  others  (for  it  cannot 
be  done  in  any  other  way)  maintain  them.  But  if  they  be  a 
continual  expence  to  him,  if  they  were  employed  in  building, 
or  dther  great  works,  in  the  army,  or  kept  upon  charity,  it 
feems  to  be  a  very  fair  medium  of  computation.  If  there- 
fore, for  inftance^  we  read  that  one  perfon  was  impoveriflied 
by  employing  one  thoufand  labouring  men  upon  any  piece  of 
work,  and  that  another  was  able  to  keep  two  thoufand  at 
work,  we  need  not  trouble  ourfelves  to  confider  the  fituation 
of  their  different  countries,  and  times,  the  prices  of  provi- 
fion,  manner  of  living,  &c,  hut  may  very  fairly  conclude, 
that  the  one  was  twice  as  rich  and  powerful  as  the  other. 

Under  the  fecond  head,  therefore,  I  fliall  endeavour  to  find 
the  proportion  between  money  and  the  neceflaries  of  life  in 
the  different  periods  of  thofe  hiftories  with  which  a  gentleman 
and  fcholar  would  choofe  to  be  bed  acquainted.  And  at  the 
fame  time  thit  I  endeavour,  in  this  manner,  to  determine  the 
proportion  which  the  quantity  of  current  money  has  borne  to 
vendible  commodities,  I  fhall,  likewife,  take  notice  of  the 
price  of  money  with  regard  to  itfelf,  that  is,  the  intereft  it  has 
borne.  It  is  true  that  the  intereft  of  money  has  been  very 
juftly  called  the  barometer  of  ftates  with  refpeft  to  other 
things  than  thofe  I  am  now  confidering,  and  which  may  be  the 
fubjed  of  a  future  lefture ;  but  in  the  mean  time  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  take  notice  of  it,  at  prcfent,  as  a  commodity,  and 
on  many  occafions  one  of  the  moft  neceffary.  For  fince  mo- 
ney may  be  of  ufe  like  any  other  cpmmodity  which  a  perfon 
may  make  advantage  of,  he  is  the  richeft  man  (coet.  p2r*}-J 
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whoTe  dated  revenues  can  purchafe  the  moil  extenfive  ufe 
of  it. 

Having  explained  the  nature  of  this  fubjefl:,  I  fliall  enter 
'  upon  it,  by  giving  the  befl  account  that  I  have  been  able  to 
colle£l  (taken  almoft  wholfy  from  Arbuthnot)  of  the  fucceffivc 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  value  of  nomina)  fums 
of  money  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  the  propor- 
tion which  they  bore  to  commodities^  and  then  give  a  more 
particular  account  of  the  like  changes  and  proportions  in 
Englifli  and  Freitch  money,  and  to  each  I  fliall  fubjoin  an  ac- 
count of  the  changes  in  the  rate  of  intereft ;  not  that  I  fliall 
perhaps  keep  all  thefe  articles  perfectly  diftinft,  fince  very 
little  inconvenience,  and  perhaps  fome  advantage,  may  arife 
from  occafionally  mixing  them. 

The  Greek  coins  underwent  very  little  change  compared 
with  that  of  the  Roman  money,  or  of  the  money  of  modern 
European  fl:ates,  and  therefore  is  the  lefs  worthy  of  our  no- 
tice. All  the  allowance  we  are  to  make  for  the  changes  of  va- 
lue in  the  Drachma  (a  coin  equal  to  the  Roman  Denariusj  and 
worth  about  eight-pence  of  our  prefent  money)  and  to  which 
the  changes  of  value  in  the  reft  of  their  money  correfponded 
i^,  that  from  Solon  to  the  time  of  Alexander  we  muft  reckon 
fixty-feven  grains  for  the  weight  of  it,  from  thence  to  the 
fubjeftion  of  Greece  by  the  Romans  fixty-five,''  and  under  the 
Romans  fixty-two  and  an  half,  a  change  which  is  very  incon- 
fiderable. 

The  conftant  and  ftated  rate  of  the  value  of  gold  to  filver 
among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  in  the  whole  period 
of  ancient  times,  was  ten  to  one,  with  very  little  variation, 
and  the  rate  of  filver  to  Cyprian  brafs  one  hundred  to  one  j  and 
the  general  fuppofition  is,  that  there  was  one  fiftieth  part  of 
alloy  in  the  gold  coins  of  the  ancients.  At  prefent  gold  is  to 
,  filver  as  about  fifteen  to  one,  and  filver  to  copper  as  feventy- 
three  to  one. 

Numa,  or  Servlus  Tullrus>  firft  ftampcd  brafs  money  among 
the  Romans,  filver  was  not  ftamped  by  them  till  the  year  of 
the  city  four  hundred  and  eighty-five,  the  time  of  their  war 
witli  Pyrrhus,  and  gold  not  till  fixty-two  years  after. 

The 
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The  As^  from  being  a  pound  weight  averdupois,  fell  to  two 
ounces  in  the  firft  Punic  war,  in  the  fecond  Punic  war  to  one 
ounce,  and  prefentljr  after  it  was  fixed  by  the  Papyrian  law 
to  half  an  ounce.  Thefe  alterations  were  occafioned  by  the 
neceffities  of  the  commonwealth  \  but  as  Arbuthnot  obferyes, 
the  plenty  of  gold  and  filver  would  have  done  the  fame  thing, 
and  have  brought  down  fuch  an  enormous  brafs  coin  ;  or  ra- 
ther filver  coins  of  an  equal  value,  and  of  lefs  weight  would 
have  been  introduced. 

It  may  eafjy  be  iniagined  how  fcarce  filver  was  at  Rome 
when,  in  all  the  early  times  of  the  Roman  hiftory,  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty  pounds  of  brafs  were  equivalent  to  one  of 
filver.  Some  fay  the  proportion  between  thefe  two  metals  be- 
fore the  firft  Punic  war  was  nine  hundred  and  fixty  to  one. 
The  different  proportion  which  was  juft  now  obferved  to  have 
taken  place  in  Greece,  during  the  fame  period,  fhows  how  lit- 
tle communication'  there  was  between  Greece  and  Rome  in 
thofe  times.  Indeed  the  commonwealth  gradually-  reduced 
this  proportion,  probably  in  confequence  of  a  freer  inter- 
courfe  with  other  nations,  which  would  neceffarily  be  attend-  ' 
cd  with  the  introduftion  of  filver  where  it  was  fo  fcarce. 

The  adulteration  of  the  Roman  coin  in  fome   periods   of  • 
their  hiftory  exceeds  any  thing  we  read  of  with  refpeft  to 
other  countries.     The  money  of  Caracalla  had  more  than  one 
half  alloy,  that  of  Alexander  Severus  two  thirds,  and  under 
Gallienus  it  was  nothing  more  than  gilt  copper. 

To  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  proportion  of  money  to  com- 
modities, I  have  felefted  fome  of  the  accounts  that  I  have 
met  with  concerning  the  moft  neceffary  articles  of  confump- 
tion  in  the  feveral  countries  and  ages  which  I  have  propofed 
to  confider* 

Corn  was  commonly  reckoned  in  Greece  at  a  drachma  the 
medimnus,  which,  reduced  to  our  computation,  is  four  (hil- 
lings and  fix-pence  per  quarter.  In  Demofthenes's  time  it 
was  much  higher  \  being  five  drachmas  the  medimnus,  which 
is  about  one  pound  two  (hillings  and  feven-pence  per  quarter. 
In  times  of  plenty  in  Greece  the  price  of  a  (heep  was  eight- 
pence,  of  a  hog  two  (hillings,  an  ox  three  pounds  three  (hil- 
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lings ;  and  a  foldier  ferved  for  a  drachma  a  day,  which  is  a- 
bout  eight-pence.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  perhaps  allow 
that  the  proportion  of  money  to  commodities  in  the  moft 
flourifhing  time  of  Greece,  or  the  time  in  which  the  claiEcal 
hiftorians  wrote,  was  about  one-third  lefs  than  it  is  at  prefent 
with  us  5  which  was  about  the  fame  that  it  was  in  Europe  be- 
fore the  difcovery  of  America. 

As  the  common  people  of  Rome  lived  very  much  upon 
bread  corn,  the  price  of  that  article  will  fee  a  better  guide  to 
us  than  any  other  fmgle  circumftance  in  judging  of  the  pro- 
portion between  money  and  the  neceflaries  of  life  among  them. 
The  ancient  price  of  corn  in  Rome,  and  to  which  it  was  re- 
duced at  the  burning  of  Rome  by  Nero,  was  three  nummi 
the  modius,  that  is  three-pence  three-farthings  the  peck.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  the  coarfeft  bread  was  made  of  flour  worth 
forty  ajfes^  equal  to  two  fhillings  and  fix-pence  three-farthings 
a  peck  \  of  wheaten  bread  forty-eight  ajfes^  equal  to  three 
(hillings  and  three-farthings  j  and  the  fineft  of  all  eighty  affes^ 
or  five  fhillings  and  one-penny  farthing ;  fo  that  about  the 
time  of  Pliny,  corn  was  confiderably  dearer  in  Rome  than 
it  is  commonly  at  London. 

The  article  which  ftands  next  to  bread  corn  among  the 
neceflaries  of  life  is  cloathing.  Common  wearing  cloaths^ 
made  of  wool,  fuch  as  were  always  worn  at  Rome,  we  ihould 
not  think  very  dear.  For  Cato  the  elder  never  wore  a  fuit 
worth  above  one  hundred  drachms,  equal  to  three  pounds 
four  {hillings  and  feven-pence;  and  we  muft  confider  that  the 
Roman  cloaths  were  not  made  clofe,  but  large,  and  loofe,  and 
therefore  would  laft  longer  than  our  clofe  garments.'  This 
article  Is  likewife  to  be  underftood  of  plain  undyed  cloth, 
which  was  white  ;  for  the  expence  of  dyingy  particularly  pur- 
ple, which  the  Romans  and  the  ancients  in  general,  moft  of 
all  afFe6^ed,  was  prodigious.  Pelagium,  one  fpecies  of  that 
dye,  was  worth  fifty  nummi,  equal  to  eight  (hillings  and 
eleven-pence  per  pound.  The  buccinum,  another  fpecies  of 
it,  was  double  that  value ;  the  violet  purple  was  three  pounds 
ten  fliillings  and  eleven-pence  per  pound,  and  the  Tyrian  dou- 
ble dye  could  fcarcely  be  bought  for  thirty-five  pounds  nine 
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fhillings  and  one  penny  farthing  per  pound.  There  muft  alfo 
have  been  a  great  di&rence  in  the  finenefs  of  their  wool,  and 
confequently  in  the  price  of  it.  For  a  Roman  pound  of  Pa- 
dua wool,  the  fineft  of  all  (though  indeed  when  it  was  rather 
dear)  fold  for  one  hundred  nummi,  at  which  rate  the  Eng- 
lifh  pound  troy  comes  to  feventeen  ihillings  and  eight-pence 
three  farthings. 

Wine  feems  always  to  have  been  cheap  at  Rome.  For,  ac<« 
cording  to  Columella,  the  common  fort  was  worth  eight- 
pounds  per  ton. 

In  the  early  times  of  Rome,  the  price  of  a  good  calf  was 
twenty-five  ajfesy  equal  to  one  (hilling  and  fev^n-pence  three- 
eighths.  The  price  of  a  fheep  a  denarius,  or  eight-pence, 
and  the  price  of  an  ox  ten  times  as  much.  Thefe  articles 
Arbuthnot  quotes  from  Pliny,  who,  no  doubt,  makes  allow- 
ance for  the  alteration  in  the  coin.  Otherwife  they  muft 
have  been  much  dearer  than  we  can  reafonably  fuppofe  in  the 
early  times  of  the  commonwealth.  According  to  Varro, 
fheepi  in  his  time,  were  commonly  worth  twenty-five  fliil- 
lings  each,  a  bullock  twelve  pounds  ten  fliiUings,  and  a  calf 
three  pounds  two  {hillings  and  fix-pence.  This  makes  the 
price  of  butcher's  meat  nearly  the  fame  as  in  London. 

An  Englifh  acre  of  middling  land,  for  a  vineyard,  was 
worth  according  to  ColumelJa,  fourteen  pounds  fifteen  fliil- 
lings  and  three-pence,  and  the  Jugerum  was  to  the  Englifh 
acre  as  ten  to  fixteen.  According  to  the  fame  author,  the 
common  mean  rent  of  an  acre  of  pafture  ground  was  one 
pound  eight  {hillings  and  ten-pence.  Lands  were  commonly 
reckoned  at  twenty-five  years  purchafe.  For  the  lands  of  the 
government  were  fo  let,  paying  according  to  the  rate  of  four 
pounds  per  cent. 

The  price  of  land  was  confiderably  increafed  by  the  great 
treafures  brought  to  Rome  in  Auguftus's  reign.     An  acre  of 
the  beft  ground  in  the  city  of  Rome,  under  the  empcrorit 
may  be  reckoned  to  have  brought  in  a  ground  rent  of  fii 
pounds  per  annum. 
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The  price  of  an  ordinary  flave,  in  Cato  major's  time,  was 
three  hundred  and  fcventy-fcven  drachms,  equal  to  forty- 
eight  pounds  eight  (hillings  and'nine-pence. 

Before  Domitian,  the  Roman  foldiers  ferved  for  under  five- 
pence,  and  afterwards  for  about  fir-pence  a  day;  fo  that  if 
we  take  the  price  of  day  labour  from  the  pay  of  a  foldier 
(which  in  moft  countries,  and  particularly  ancient  nations,  it 
hardly  ever  exceeds)  it  will  not  make  it  much  higher  in  Rome 
than  in  our  own  country. 

From  the  prices  of  all  thefe  articles  taken  together,  we 
fliould  conclude  that  the  proportion  which  money  bore  to 
commodities  in  the  moft  flourifhing  times  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  under  the  firft  emperors,  was  rather  higher  than 
it  bears  at  prefent  with  us.  But  this  could  only  be  the  cafe 
at  Rome,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  it.  All  the  neceflaries 
of  life  were  confiderably  cheaper  in  Greece.  Polybius,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  third  Punic  war,  fays  that  ptovifions 
were  fo  cheap  in  Italy  in  his  time,  that,  in  fome  places,  the 
ftated  club  in  the  inns  was  a  femis  a  head,  which  is  but  little 
more  than  a  farthing.  And  under  the  later  emperors  the 
prices  of  all  neceflaries  were  certainly  nearly  the  fame  that 
they  were  in  this  part  of  Europe  before  the  difcovery  of 
America. 

All  the  articles  mentioned  above  relate  to  what  may  be 
called  the  necejjfaries  of  life.  How  extravagant  the  Romans 
were  in  entertainments  and  the  elegancies  of  life,  we  may 
form  fome  idea  of  from  the  following  circumftance,  that  Rofcius 
the  aftor  (whofe  profeflion  was  lefs  refpeftable  at  Rome 
than  it  is  even  with  us)  could  gain  five  hundred  feftertia, 
equal  to  four  thoufand  and  thirty-fix  pounds  nine  fnillings  and 
two-pence  per  annum  ;  and  per  day  when  he  a6led  one  thou-" 
fand  nummi,  equal  to  thirty-two  pounds  five  {hillings  and 
ten-pence.  Various  curious  inftances  of  Roman  luxury  may 
be  feen  in  Arbuthnot. 

The  moft  moderate  intereft  at  Athens  was  twelve  per  cent, 
paid  monthly,  and  according  to  Ariftophanes  it  was  fome- 
what  more.  The  rent  of  other  things,  like  wife,  was  very 
high  in  proportion  to  their  value.     Antidorus,    fays  Demof- 
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thenes,  paid  three  talents  and  an  half  for  a  houfe»  which  he 
let  for  a  talent  a  year.  If  this  were  true,  admitting  it  to 
have  been  an  extraordinary  cafe,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
hire  of  money  bore  fo  extraordinary  a  price  in  proportion 
to  its  value.  Such  circumftances  as  thefe  are  a  demonftration 
of  the  precarious  ftate  of  property.  For  both  with  regard 
^o  money,  and  every  thing  elfe,  the  more  fecure  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be,  the  lefs  annual  intereft  is  required  in  proportion 
to  its  value. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  too,  in- 
tereft was,  at  a  medium,  twelve  per  cent.  In  the  flourifhing 
times  of  the  commonwealth  it  was  at  fix,  and  though  it  was 
fuddenly  reduced  to  four  upon  the  concpieft  of  Egypt,  it  pre- 
fently  rofe  to  its  old  ftandard ;  and  in  Pliny's  time  fix  per 
cent,  was  the  public  cuftomary  intereft  of  money ;  Juftinian 
reduced  it  to  four  per  cent,  and  money  lent  to  matters  of  fhips 
to  one  per  cent,  per  month.  This  kind  of  intereft  had  before 
been  two  per  cent,  per  month. 

But  there  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  Roman  method  of  put- 
ting out  money  to  int.ereft,  which  muft  be  explained,  as  we 
have  nothing  like  jit  with  us.  With  them  it  was  cuftomary 
after  one  hundred  and  one  months  to  add  fix  per  cent,  to  the 
principal,  befides  the  fimple  intereft  which  was  due  upon  the 
fum.  '  This  they  called  anatocifmoSy  fo  that  their  ufual  rate  for 
long  intereft  was  neither  fimple  nor  compound,  but  fomething 
between  bo'th. 
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LECTURE     XVI. 

Of  the  Englijb  Coins ^  Baxan  and  Norman  Coins  compared.  When 
Gold  and  Copper  began  to  be  coined  by  our  Kings,  A  Table  of 
all  the  Changes  in  the  Valiu  of  Englifh  Coins.  The  Proportion 
between  Gold  and  Silver ^  and  between  Coin  and  Commodities  in 
different  Periods  of  our  Hijtory.  A  Table  of  all  the  Changes  of 
the  French  Coitis  from  the  Time  of  Charlemagne.  A  general 
Idea  of  the  Proportion  it  has,  at  different  Times y  borne  to  Conh- 
modities  in  France.  Of  the  different  Rates  of  Interefl  in  Eu* 
rope  in  different  Periods.  The  Number  and  Riches  of  a  People 
to  be  conjidered  in  computing  the  proportional  ^mntities  of  the 
Money  they  raife. 

TH  E  Englifli  money,  though  the  fame  names  do  by  no 
means  correfpond  to  the  fame  quantity  of  precious  metal 
as  formerly,  has  not  changed  fo  much  as  the  money  of  mod 
other  countries.  In  this  part  of  my  fubjeft  I  am  fo  happy  as 
to  be  able  to  give  a  much  more  complete  deduftion  of  the 
changes  both  in  the  value  of  money,  and  the  proportion  it  has 
borne  to  commodities,  than  in  the  preceding.  A  view  of  all 
the  changes  which  the  ftandard  of  our  money  has  ever  under- 
gone, I  fhall  prefent  to  you  at  once,  in  a  table  extrafted  from 
the  account  lately  publiilied  of  Englifh  coins  by  the  fociety  of 
antiquaries.  But  previous  to  this  it  will  be  proper  to  inform 
you,  that,  in  the  Saxon  times,  a  fliilling  (at  one  time  at  lead) 
was  reckoned  to  contain  five-pence,  or  pennyweights,  and 
one  pound  contained  forty-eight  fliillings,  which  is  the  fame 
number  of  pence  that  a  pound  contains  now. 

However,  the  proportion  between  the  Jhilling  and  either  the 
penny  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  pound  on  the  other,  feems  not  to 
have  been  fo  conftant  and  uniform  as  that  between  the  penny 
and  the  pound.     During  the  firft  race  of  the  kings  of  France, 
the  French y&//,  or  Jhillingy  appears,  upon  different  occafions,  to 
have  contained  five,  twelve,  twenty,  and  forty  pennies.     From 
^%lic  time  of  Charlemagne  among  the  French,  and  from  that  of 
^  «'illiam  the  Conqueror  among  the  Englifli,  the  proportion  be- 
tween 
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tween  the  pounds  the  JbilUng^  and  the  pittny^  teems  to  hsve 
been  uniformly  the  fame  as  at  prefent  *. 

Though  a  difierent  diflribution  of  the  fubdivifions  of  apounl 
was  introduced  with  the  Normans,  yet  William  the  G)nqucror 
brought  no  new  weight  into  his  mint ;  but  the  fame  weight 
ufed  there  fome  ages  after,  and  called  the  pound  of  the  totver  gpT 
Londofiy  was  the  old  pound  of  the  Saxon  moniers  before  the 
conqueft.  This  pound  was  lighter  than  the  pound  troy  by 
three  ounces.  It  was  divided  into  two  hundred  and  forty- 
pence,  and  confcquently  the  intrinfic  value  of  that  fum  in 
weight  was  the  fame  as  the  value  of  fifty-eight  fhillings  and 
three  half-pence  of  our  prefent  coined  money. 

It  may  not  be  improper  alfo  to  premife,  that  Edward  IIL 
Vas  the  firft  of  our  kings  who  coined  any  gold;  and  that  n0 
copper  was  coined  by  authority  before  James  !•  Thefc  pieced 
were  not  calledJarMngSy  hwtfarthing  tokens^  and  all  people  were 
at  liberty  to  take  or  refiife  them.  Before  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward III.  gold  was  exclianged,  like  any  other  commodity,  by  it» 
weight ;  and  before  the  time  of  James  I.  copper  was  ftamped 
by  any  perfon  who  chofe  to  do  it. 

The  following  table  exhibits,  at  one  view,  the  ftandard  of  oar 
filver  money  as  to  goodnefs,  together  with  the  true  weight  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  pence,  fixty  groats,  or  twenty  (hillings^ 
making  the  pound  fterling  in  tale,  and  the  prefent  intrinfic  value 
of  fo  much  filver  as  was  refpe^lively  contained  in  the  fame  pound 
fterling  at  the  feveral  times  there  noted  in  the  firft  column. 
To  this  is  alfo  added,  in  the  laft,  the  fan^e  intrinfic  value  of  the 
nominal  pound  fterling,  exprefled  in  decimals  of  our  prefent 
fterling  pound ;  whereby  the  proportion  of  the  intrinfic  value  of 
any  fum  of  money  mentioned  in  books,  to  the  intrinfic  value 
of  fo  much  money  as  it  is  now  called  by  the  fame  appella- 
tion, may  immediately  be  known,  and  the  prices  of  provifions, 
labour^  and  materials  in  former  times,  may  readily  be  compared 
with  the  difierent  prices  which  the  like  provifions,  labour,  and 
materials,  are  round  to  bear  at  this  day. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  oldjlerlingy  in  the  fecond  column  of 
the  following  table,  is  that  eleven  ounces  two  pennyweights  of 

*  Smith*!  Wealth  of  Nattont,  vol  i.  p.  40.  '- 
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fine  filvcr,  were  contained  in  twelve  ounces  of  old  coin.  The 
numbers  which  exprefs  the  alterations  made  afterwards  fliow 
the  additional  quantity  of  alloy  ufed  in  ferae  reigns. 


B 


E. 


Year  of  the  king's  reign, 
md  A.  D. 


CoMueft        •        I066  Old  fterliog 

€ft  Kriwnrd  I.  -        1  )On  Ditto 


18  Kdward  I, 
i8£dw.  111. 
40  ditto 
t7  ditto 
15  Henry  IV. 
A  Kdw.  IV. 
tt  Hen.  VIII. 
34  ditto 
2$  ditto 
tt  ditto 
*^S  Edw.  VI. 

5  ditto 

6  ditto 

I  Mary 
»  Eliz.        - 
4S  ditto        - 


Standard  of 
Silver. 


1300 
1346 
1412 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


w.    loz.    2Jxv 
5        a 


1 464  Ditto 

1527  Ditto 

1543 

I54i 

1546 

1549 

153  a 
»55: 
156c 
160 


1 
a 

1 
I 

2g 


Old  ilerling 
Ditto 


Weight  of  208.  Value  of  the  fame 
in  tale.        in  prefent  money . 


s.   diets,  gi 
I        5        o| 

3 

o 


10 
o 
6 
o 


Ditto 
Ditto 

3  6 
Ditto 

4  O 
Ditto 
Ditto 

3 17 


16 


16 


/. 

z 
% 
a 
z 
z 
I 
I 
I 
I 

o 
o 
Ditto 

0  4 

1  o 
I  o 
I  o 
I  o 


18 

IZ 

II 
6 

18 
li 
7 
3 
13 
9 


8 
6 

9 

o 

64 


Propor- 
tion. 


1,906 
2,871 
2,621 

1,583 

1.937 
IJ54 
1,378 
1,1 63 
0,698 
Oy|66 
Ditto 
0,232 

IP28 

1,024 
»»o33 

1,000 


'i 


It  appears  that  in  the  twenty-feventh  year  of  king  Edward 
III.  1353,  when  the  firft  confiderable  coinage  of  gold  was  made 
in  England,  fine  gold  was  rated  in  our  coins  at  eleven  times 
and  about  one-fixth  part  as  much  as  fine  filver.  But  even 
this  value  of  gold  was  thought  too  great  in  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.  and  the  fame  being  comphined  of,  by  the  regu- 
.  lations  made  in  his  thirteenth  year,  1412,  gold  came  to  be 
exchanged  for  ten  times  and  about  a  third  of  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  filver.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  IV.  1464, 
gold  was  again  valued  at  a  little  more  than  eleven  times  the 
price  of  filver.  During  one  hundred  and  forty  years  next 
following  there  was  fcarce  any  alteration  made  in  the  pro- 
portional value  of  the  two  metals,  excepting  only  in  the  times 
of  confufion,  between  the  thirty- fourth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
the  laft  of  Edward  VI.  and  by  the  indentur|«  of  the  forty- 
third  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  thofe  of  the  firft  of 
king  James,  1603,  the  pound  weight  of  fine  gold  in  the 
coin  was  yet  rated  at  fomewhat  lefs  than  eleven  pounds 
weight  of  filvcr.    But  fbon  after  that  time  the  price  of  gold 

was 
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was  feniibly  advanced,  the  pound  weight  of  it  being  valued 
in  the  indentures  of  the  fecond  year  of  king  James  at  more 
than  twelve  pounds  and  an  ounce ;  and  in  the  feventeenth 
year  of  the  fame  king,  at  more  than  thirteen  pounds  four 
ounces  and  three  penny  weights  of  fine  fiiver.  When  guineas 
came  firft  to  be  coined  for  twenty  (hilling  pieces,  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  Charles  II.  1663,  the  pound  of  fine  gold 
was  made  equivalent  to  fourteen  pounds  five  ounces  fixteen 
pennyweights  and  nine  grains  of  fine  fiiver ;  which  value 
(by  the  running  of  guineas  as  they  now  do  for  twenty- 
one  fhillings  each)  is  yet  farther  advanced  to  fifteen  pounds  tvn'o 
ounces  ten  pennyvixights  and  feven  grains  of  the  fame  filvcr« 

The  Scots  money  pound  contained,  from  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander tlie  Firft,  to  that  of  Robert  Bruce^  a  pound  of  fiiver 
of  the  fantfe  v/eight  and  finenefs  with  the  Englifli  pound  fterling. 
Their  pound  and  penny  now  contain  about  a  thirty-fixth  part 
of  their  original  value  ♦. 

Having  thus  exhibited  a  view  of  the  fucceffive  changes  of 
the  Englifli  coin  to  the  prefent  time,  I  fliall  endeavour  to 
afcertain  the  proportion  that  money  has  from  time  to  time 
borne  to  commodities,  by  means  of  the  prices  of  things  taken 
at  proper  intervals,  from  the  times  of  the  Saxons  down  to 
our  own.  • 

In  the  year  712  and  727  an  ewe  and  lamb  were  rated  at  one 
{hilling  Saxon  money  till  a  fortnight  after  Eafter.  Between  900 
and  1060,  two  hydes  of  land,  each  containing  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres,  were  fold  for  one  hundred  fhillings. 
In  1000,  by  king  Ethelred's  laws,  a  horfe  was  rated  at  thirty 
fhillings,  a  hiare,  or  a  colt  of  a  year  old,  at  twenty  fliillings, 
a  mule,  .or  young  afs,  at  twelve  fliillings,  an  ox  at  thirty 
pence,  a  cow.  at  twenty-four  pence,  a  fwine  eight-pence,  a 
fhecp  at  one  fliilling.  In  1043,  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  fold 
for  fixty  pence.  From  .  thefe,  and  fome  other  fimilar  fafts, 
it  is  computed  that  in  the  Saxon  times,  there  was  ten  times 
lefs  money  in  proportion  to  commodities  than  at  prefent. 
Their  nominal  fpecie,  therefore,  being  about  three  times 
higher  than  ours,  the  price  of  every  thing,  according  to  our 

•  Smith  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  I.  p.  39.  ^t. 
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prefent  language,  mud  be  reckoned  thirty  times  cheaper  than 
it  is  now. 

Li  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  commodities  were 
ten  times  cheaper  than  they  are  at  prefent  j  from  which  we 
cannot  help  forming  a  very  high  idea  of  the  wealth  and  power 
<rf  that  king.  For  the  revenue  of  William  the  Conqueror  was 
four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  per  annum,  every  pound  being 
equal  to  that  weight  of  filver.  Confequently  the  whole  may  be 
cftimated  at  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  the 
prefent  computation  ;  a  fum  which,  confidering  the  different 
value  of  money  between  that  period  and  .the  prefent  time,  was 
equivalent  to  twelve  millions  of  modern  eftimation. 

The  mod  neceffary  commodities  do  not  feem  to  have  advan- 
ced their  price  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Richard  I. 

The  price  of  com  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  was  near 
half  the  mean  price  in  our  times.  Bifhop  Fleetwood  h^ 
ihown  that  in  the  year  1240,  which  was  in  this  reign, 
four  pounds  thirteen  fliillings  and  nine-pence  was  worth  about 
fifty  pounds  of  our  prefent  money.  About  the  latter  end 
of  this  reign  Robert  de  Hay,  reftor  of  Souldern,  agreed  to 
receive  one  hundred  fliillings  to  purchafe  to  himfelf  and  fucceflbr 
the  annual  rent  of  five  fhillings,  in  full  compenfation  of  an 
acre  of  corn. 

Butchers  meat,  in  the  time  of  the  great  fcarcity  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  11.  was,  by  a  parliamentary  ordinance,  fold  three 
times  cheaper  than  our  mean  price  at  prefent ;  poultry  fome- 
what  lower,  becaufe  being  now  confidered  as  a  delicacy,  it  has 
rifen  beyond  its  proportion.  The  mean  price  of  corn  in  this 
period  was  half  the  prefent  value,  and  the  mean  price  of  cat- 
tle one-eighth. 

In  the  next  reign,  which  was  that  of  Edward  III-  the  moft 
neeeflary  commodities  were,  in  general,  about  three  or  four 
times  cheaper  than  they  are  at  prefent. 

In  thefe  times  knights,  who  ferved  on  horfeback  in  the  army, 
had  two  fliillings  a  day,  and  a  foot  archer  fix-pence  ;  which " 
laft  would  now  be  equal  to  a  crown  a  day.  This  pay  has 
continued  nearly  the  fame  nominally  (only  that  in  the  time  of 
the  commonwealth  the  pay  of  the  horfe  was  advanced  to  two 

{hillings 
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(hillings  and  fix-pence,  and  that  of  the  foot  to  one  {hilling  j 
though  it  was  reduced  again  at  the  reftoration)  but  Aildiers 
were  proportionably  of  a  better  rank  formerly. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  corn  was  about  half  its  prefent  valucj 
other  commodities  much  cheaper.  Bifhop  Fleetwood  has  de- 
termined, from  a  moft  accurate  confideration  of  every  circum- 
ftance,  that  five  pounds  in  this  reign  was  equivalent  to  twenty- 
eight,  or  thirty,  now. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  many  commodities  were  three 
times  as  cheap  here,  and  in  all  Europe,  as  they  are  at  prefent, 
there  having  been  a  great  increafe  of  gold  and  filver  in  Ei^- 
rope  fince  his  time,  occafioned  by  the  difcovery  of  America. 

The  commodities  whofe  price  has  rifen  the  moft  fince  before 
the  time  of  Henry  VII.  are  butcher's  meat,  fowls  and  fifli  j 
cfpecially  the  latter.  And  the  reafon  why  corn  was  always 
much  dearer  in  proportion  to  other  eatables,  according  to 
their  prices  at  prefent,  is,  that  in  early  times  agriculture 
was  little  underftood.  It  required  more  labour  and  expencc, 
and  was  more  precarious  than  it  is  at  prefent.  Indeed, 
notwithftanding  the  high  price  of  corn  in  the  times  we 
are  fpeakihg  of,  tlie  raifing  of  it  fo  little  anfwered  the  ex- 
pence,  that  agriculture  was  almoft  univerfelly  quitted  for 
grazing  ;  which  was  more  profitable,  notwithftanding  the  low 
price  of  butcher's  meat.  So  that  there  was  conftant  occafion 
for  ftatutes  to  reftrain  grazing,  and  to  promote  agriculture ; 
and  no  efFeftual  remedy  was  found  till  the  bounty  upon  the 
exportation  of  corn  ;  fince  which,  above  ten  times  more. corn 
has  been  raifed  in  this  country  than  before. 

The  price  of  corn  in  the  time  of  James  I.  and  confequently 
that  of  other  neceflaries  of  life,  was  not  lowcrj  hut  ratlier 
higher,  than  at  prefent;  wool  is  not  two^thirds  of  rC  Value 
it  Mras  then;  the  finer  manufaftures  having  rAih^-  in 

price  by  the  progrefs  of  art  and  induftry,  notwithJi  1 

increafe  of  money.     Butcher's  meat  was  higher  th 
fent.     Prince  Henry  made  an  allowance  of  near  «- 
per  pound  for  all  the  beef  and  mutton  ufed  io  his  hr. 
may  be  true  with  rcfpeft  to  London  ;   but  the  prfcc 
cr's  meat  in  the  ccflintry,  which  does  iiot  even 
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cccd  this  price  at  a  medium,  has  certainly  greatly  increafed 
«f  late  years,  and  pirticularly  in  the  northern  counties. 

'fhe  French  money  has  fufFered  much  more  by  the  di- 
minution of  its  value  than  the  Englifli^  Voltaire  gives  the  fol- 
lowing general  account  of  it.  The  numerary  pound  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  was  twelve  ounces  of  filver.  This  pound 
was  divided  into  twenty  fols,  and  tlie  fols  into  twelve  deniers. 
In  Europe  that  fol,  which  was  equal  to  a  crown  at  prefent,  is 
now  no  more  than  a  light  piece  of  copper,  with  a  mixture  of  at 
moft  one-eleventh  of  filver.  The  livre  which  formerly  reprc- 
fented  twelve  ounces  of  filver,  is  in  France  no  more  than  twenty 
copper  fols,  and  the  denier  is  one-third  of  that  bafe  coin  we 
call  a  Hard.  Whereas  a  pound  fterling  is  worth  about  twenty- 
two  franks  of  France,  and  the  Dutch  pound  is  nearly  equal 
to  twelve.  But  the  following  table  will  exhibit  all  the  fuc- 
ccflive  changes  of  the  French  livre  in  a  more  particular  and 
diftin£t  manner.. 


Reigks. 


<liarlemagne  from 
Uwis  VI.  VII. 
Philip  Auguftus 

St.  Lewis  and  Phil,  the  Hardy     - 
Phil,  the  Fair 

I^wis  Hutin  and  Philip  the  Long 
.  Charles  the  Fair 
Philip  de  Valois 
John  -  -  - 

Charles  V.  -  -  - 

Charles  Vf.  -  -         - 

Charles  VII. 
Lewis  XI. 
Charles  VIU. 

Lewis  Xn.         -        .        ^        - 
Francis  L  -         "        "        .- 

Henry  II.  and  Francis  IL 
Charles  IX. 
Henry  in. 
Henry  IV. 
Lewis  XIII.         - 
Lewis  XIV.         -  -  - 

Lewis  XV. 
Prefent  Livre 


Value  of  the  Money  in  the 

Dates. 

prefent  Money  of  France. 

763  to 

1 1 13 

66  Livres. 

8  Sols. 

oDep. 

iii3  to 

1 158 

18 

13 

6 

iiaa 

»9 

18 

Aj- 

I1Z6 

18 

4 

11^ 

1285 

17 

19 

0 

J313 

18 

8 

10 

1311 

7 

3 

7 

1344 

14 

II 

10 

13^4 

«9 

\r 

1380 

9 

1422 

a 

3 

1461 

13 

9 

1483 

19 

7 

1497 

10 

7 

ISM 

19 

8 

ISA6 

II 

2 

1559 

6 

1374 

18 

7 

1589 

iz 

II 

I611 

8 

0 

1642 

15 

3 

17^5 

4 

II 

1710 

0 

8 

0 

17^0 

I 

0 

0 

10 

If 


Voltaire  alfo  gives  us  the  following  ufeful  caution  withrefpeft 
to  the  computations  made  by  feveral  confiderable  French  wri- 
ters. Rollin,  Fleury,  and  all  the   moft  ufeful  writers,  when 

cy  would  exprefs  the  value  of  talents,  minx  and  fcfterces 

compute 
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compute  by  an  eftimate  made  before  the  death  of  ColberL  But 
the  mark  of  eight  ounces,  which  was  then  worth  twenty-fix 
franks,  ten  fois,  is  now  \vorth  forty-nine  livres  ten  fok ;  a 
difference  which  amounts  to  near  one  half.  Without  remem- 
bering this  variation,  we  Ihould  have  a  very  erroneous  idea  of 
the  ftrength  of  ancient  dates,  &c. 

The  changes  in  the  proportion  between  money  and  commo-' 
dities  in  France  may  eafily  be  imagined  to  have  kept  pace 
pretty  nearly  with  thofe  in  England,  and  therefore  need  not 
be  particularly  pointed  out.  Accordingly,  Voltaire  obfervcs 
that  all  provilions  were  eight  or  ten  times  cheaper  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  money  in  Charlemagne's  time  ;  bat  he 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  fpeak  very  accurately,  when  he  fays  that 
in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XL  who  was  cotemporary  with  Edward 
rV.  money,  meaning  of  the  fame  ftandard,  was  worth  about 
double  of  what  it  is  at  pr^fent,  and  alfo  that  it  was  of  the  fame 
value  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIIL  who  reigned  in  the  laft  year 
of  James  L  and  the  beginning  of  Charles  L  For  betwixt  thofe 
two  reigns  was  an  interval  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  in 
which  was  the  difcovery  of  America,  which  occafioned  the 
greateft  general  alteration  of  the  proportion  between  money 
and  commodities  that  ever  was  made  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
In  the  former  reign,  therefore,  the  value  of  money  muft  have 
been  much  greater,  and  perhaps  in  the  latter  reign  lefs,  than 
he  makes  it.  At  prefent  the  prices  of  commodities  ^e  higher 
in  England  than  in  France,  befides  that  the  poor  people  of 
France  live  upon  much  lefs  than  the  poor  in  England,  and 
their  armies  are  maintained  at  lefs  expence.  It  is  computed 
by  Mr.  Hume,  that  a  Britifh  army  of  twenty  thoufand  men  is 
maintained  at  near  as  great  an  expence  as  fixty  thoufand  in 
France,  and  that  the  Englifh  fleet  in  the  war  of  1741  requir- 
ed as  much  money  to  fupport  it  as  all  the  Roman  legions  in 
the  time  of  the  emperors.  However,  all  that  we  can  conclude 
from  this  lafl  article,  is  that  money  is  much  more  plentiful  in 
Europe  at  prefent  than  it  was  in  the  Roman  empire. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  common  intereft  which  tlic 
Jews  had  for  their  money,  Voltaire  fays,  was  twenty  per  cent. 
But  with  regard  to  this  we  muft  confider  the  great  contempt 
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that  nation  was  always  held  in,  the  large  contributions  they 
•were  frequently  obliged  to  pay,  the  rifk  they  run  of  never  re- 
ceiving the  principal,  the  frequent  confifcation  of  all  their  ef- 
fects, and  the  violent  perfecutions  to  which  they  were  expof-- 
cd  J  in  which  circumftances  it  was  impoflible  for  them  to  lend 
money  at  all  unlefs  for  a  moll  extravagant  intereft,  and  much 
difproportioned  to  its  real  value.  Before  the  difcovery  of  Ame- 
rica>  and  the  plantation  of  our  colonies,  the  intereft  of  money 
was  generally  twelve  per  cent,  all  over  Europe ;  and  it  has 
been  growing  gradually  lefs  fmce  that  time  till  it  is  now  gene- 
rally about  four  or  five. 

When  fums  of  money  are  faid  to  be  raifed  by  a  whole  peo- 
ple, in  order  to  form  a  juft  eftimate  of  it,  we  muft  take  into 
confideratien  not  only  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metal  ac- 
cording to  the  ftandard  of  the  coin,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
^antity  of  coin  to  the  commodities,  but  alfo  the  number  and 
riches  of  the  people  who  raife  it.  For  admitting  the  two  cir- 
cumftances which  have  been  already  explained  to  be  the  fame } 
ftfll  populous  and  rich  countries  will  much  more  eafily  raife 
any  certain  fum  of  money  than  one  that  is  thinly  inhabited, 
and  chiefly  by  poor  people.  This  circumftance  greatly  adds 
to  our  furprife  at  the  vaft  fums  of  money  raifed  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  who  had  a  revenue  nearly  in  value  equal  to 
twelve  millions  of  pounds  of  our  money  (allowance  being 
made  for  the  ftandard  of  coin  and  the  proportion  it  bore  to 
commodities)  from  a  country  not  near  fo  populous  or  rich  as 
England  is  at  prefent.  Indeed  the  accounts  hiftorians  give  us 
of  the  revenues  of  this  prince,  and  the  treafure  he  left  behind 
him^  are  barely  credible. 

Next  to  judging  of  the  real  value  of  fums  of  money  men- 
tioned by  hiftorians,  it  is  of  importance  to  have  juft  ideas  of 
the  meafures  of  length  afid  capacity y  which  occur  in  them.  But 
^^hefe  are  fubje£ls  of  little  variation,  fo  that  common  tables  of 
ithofe  things,  whether  adapted  to  the  prefent  or  former  times  ; 
to  our  own  or  remote  nations,  are  fulBcient  for  thepurpofe  o£ 
reading  luftory,  and  require  no  illuftratioQ^ 
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LECTURE       XVIL 

Vfe  of  Compendiumsp  The  beft  Epitomes  of  Hiftory.  Mechanical 
Methods  which  have  been  ufed  fo  facilitate  the  Study  of  Hif 
tory.  Chronological  Tables,  CharaSfer  of  different  Tables. 
Sturfs  Tables.     Genealogical Tab'es. 

IN  the  fourth  divifion  of  our  (uhjeStj  which  we  are  now  en- 
tering upon,  I  propofed  to  givt  you  fome  directions  for  faci* 
litating  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  -,  both  that  it  may  more  efFe^ually 
anfwer  the  end  propofed  by  it,  and  that  you  may  purfue  it 
with  more    fatisfadlion. 

One  of  the  moft  ufeful  directions  I  can  give  you  is  to  begin 
with  authors  who  prefent  you  with  a  compendium^  or  general 
view  of  the  whole  fubjeCl  of  hiftory,  and  afterwards  to  apply  to 
the  ftudy  of  any  particular  hiftory  with  which  you  chufe  to  be 
more  thoroughly  acquainted.  This  is  like  (ketcbing  an  entire 
outline  before  you  finiih  any  part  of  a  piAure,  and  learning  the 
grand  divifions  of  the  earth  before  you  ftudy  the  geography  of 
particular  countries  ;  and  feveral  very  obvious  advantages  attend 
|l)is  method)  to  whatever  it  be  applied. 

L  The, 
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The  principal  advantage  of  this  method  in  ftudying  hiftory 
is,  that  you  have  hereby  a  clear  idea  what  figure  the  hiftory  to 
which  you  propofe  to  give  more  particuUr  attention  makes  in 
the  hiftory  of  ihe  world }  and  bjr*  this  means;  are  enabled  to 
judge,  in  fome  meafure,  of  the  importance  of  it.  Befides,  it 
will  contribute  greatly  to  your  facisfaAion  in  reading  hiftory, 
\ni  anfwer  fome  ufeful  puppoTes  in  the  ftudy  of  it  tQ  have 
iomeideaof  the  preceding,  the  cotemporary,  and  (if  it  be  an- 
cient hiftory)  of  the  fucceeding  ftate  of  the  world  in  general, 
^nd  of  that  particular  part  of  the  world  of  which  you  are  read- 
ing. Whereas  that  knowledge  can  be  but  very  limited,  and 
fcanty,  which  is  derived  from  ev^r  lb  minute  an  infpe&ton  of  any 
(ingle  portion  of  hjftory.  As  well  might  we  exped  a  good 
judgment  of  the  regularity  and  beauty  of  an  extenfive  building 
^om  viewing  a  imall  part  of  it,  .  We  aroonly  mifled  by  fuch 
ft  method  of  ftudy.  But  a  clofe  examination  of  particular  parts 
is  very  ufibful  after  a  general  vicv^.of  the  whole  pf  any  things 

i*Qr  this  re^fon,  the  hiftory  of  our  own  country,  though  the 
moft  worthy  of  a  particular  ftudy,  is  not  proper  to  begin  with. 
We  can  form  no  idea  of  the  Eoglifti  nation  in  general,  and  the 
hiftory  of  it,  with  regard  to  the  reft  pf  the  world,  unlefs  we 
can  compare  an  idea  of  the  whole  compafs  of  it  with  a  likq 
idea  of  the  whole  compafs  of  hiftory  in  general,  or  that  of  othfr 
particular  nations.  But,  whei)  once  we  have  got  a  general 
idea  how  the  whole  courfe  pf  hiftory,  as  we  may  fay,  lies,  we 
apply  with  pleafure  and  advantage  to  the  more  minute  con- 
fideratipn  of  our  own  country,  and  prevent  any  prejudice  or  in- 
convenience of  any  kind,  which  wefliouM  beexpofedto  from  a 
clofe  attention  to  fo  fmall  a  portion  of  hiftory,  without  know- 
ing its  relation  to  the  whole  of  hiftory,  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

This  fame  advige  is  applicable  Ito    a  perfon  who,  after  hav^ 

ing  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  hiftory  of  a  particular'  country, 

propofes  to  ftudy  any  particular  period  of  it.     Let  him    firft 

make  himfelf    acquainted  with    the    hiftory  of    the  ^ounti^ 

in  general,  and  then  ftudy  the  hiftory  of  the  particular  period* 

is  but  a  very  imperfedl    idea  that  a  perfon    coutd    get  of 

J  Jbiftory  of  the  civil  wars  in  England  during  the  reign  of 

g^  Charles 
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Charles  h  for  inftance,  from  reading  fuch  a  fijigle  biftory  as 
that  of  Clarendon,  were  the  performance  ever  fo  excellenlt, 
while  confined  to  the  occurrences  of  that  time.  We  ought  |o 
go  verjr  far  back  in  our  hiftory  to  have  a  juft  idea  of  the  true 
ftate  of  the  parties  that  exifted  in  thofe  times,  and  the  oppofi- 
tion  of  which  occafioned  fuch  a  dreadful  convulfion  in  the  £h(* 
lifli  government. 

I  may  add,  that  it  is  men's  forming  their  notions  of  fuch 
times  as  tbefe  from  detached  pieces,  particularly  fuch  as  are 
written  hy  the  known  friends  of  one  or  other  of  the  parties, 
from  profefled  panegyricks  or  invedives,  or  from  fermons 
(which  are  always  one  or  the  other  of  them,  and  generally  the 
extremes  of  the  one  or  ^  other)  that  they  are  more  than  miikd 
in  their  ideas  of  thefe  times.  From  this  method  of  forming 
kkas  of  hiftory  is  derived  much  of  the  bigotry,  and  fpirit  of 
fiidfon,  which  has  prevailed  in  this,  or  any  other  nation.  This 
advice,  therefore,  to  perufe  fome  acc6unt  of  the  whole  of  hiftory 
before  you  apply  to  any  particular  hiftory,  and  die  whole  of 
any  particnlar  hiftory  before  you  ftudyany  particular  period  of 
it)  is  of  more  importance  dian  at  itrft  fight  it  appears  to  be. 

This  general  acquaintance  with  the  whde  courfe  of  hiftory 
win  makeit  lefs  necefllary  to  attend  to  the  cnlir  in  which  par- 
ticular hiftories  are  read ;  becaufe  a  perfon  thusprepared  will  be 
able  to  refer  any  particular  hiftory  he  takes  up  to  its  proper  place 
in  univdyfal  hiftory.  And  though  particular  hiftories  be  read 
without  any  regard  to  the  order  of  time  or  place,  they  will 
eafily  range  themfeives,  as  we  may  (ay,  without  any  coiifufioa 
in  their  proper  place  in  his  mind. 

Befides,  univerfal  hiftory  is  an  immenfe  field,  with  which  the 
compafs  of  no  ftngle  life  is  fufiicient  to  bring  a  man  even  toler- 
3*Iy  acquainted.     Since,  therefore,  it  is  only  a  part  of  hiW'wy 
that  any  perfon  can  propofe  to  make  himfclf  intimaft 
qoaiflted  with,   it  is  of  advantage  to  be  able  to  chufe  t> 
important  part,  and  what  is    moft   worthy   of  his  at 
which  he  will  be  able  to  do  from  h^  *        '  general  id 
whole  fobjeft  of  hiftory  in  its  proper  \>  i  connexi 
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The  moft  celebrated  epitome  of  univerfal  hiftory  written  in 
Latin  is  Turfelin^Sj  which  is  read  in  moft  of  the  foreign  univerft- 
ties.  It  is  indeed  ajudicious^and  elegant  performance  \  but  in  al- 
moft  every  page  of  the  modern  parts  there  are  fuch  marks  of 
ftrong  attachment  to  the  principles  of  Popery  as  cannot  but 
give  difguft  to   a  zealous   proteftant.       BofTuet's   epitome  of 
univerfal  hiftory  is  greatly  and  defervcdly  admired  in  France} 
but  it  brings  the  hiftory  no  lower  than  the  time  of  Charle* 
magne.     One  of  the  moft  ufeful  epitomes,  upon  the  whole,  is 
tfiat  written  by  Baron  Holberg   in  Latin,  and  tranflated  with 
improvements  into  Englifti   by  Gregory  Sharpe.     The  princi* 
pal  defe£l:  in  it  is,  that  too  little  notice  is  taken  of  the  hiftory  of 
Greece.    The  moft  valuable  of  the  larger  kind  of  epitomes  are 
Jlollin's  of  the  ancient  hiftory,  and  Puffendorfs  of  the  modern. 
One  of  the  moft  obvious  contrivances  to  reduce  hiftory  into 
a  (hort  compafs,  and  to  make  an  entire   courfe  of  it  eafyto.be 
CoiViprehended,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  obferve  a  proper  diftinc* 
tion  between  the  parts  of  it^  has  been  by  Chaonological 
Tables;  and  if  theyconfift  of  nothing  more  than  an  enumera* 
tion  of  the  capital  events  in  hiftory,  thrown  together  promif^- 
cuoufly,  without  any  diftindion  of  kingdoms,  regard  being  only 
had  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  events  happened,  they 
have  their  ufe.     We  thereby  fee  the  principal  things  that  hif^ 
tory  exhibits,  and  from  the  di^teg  annexed  to  each  article,  may 
form  an  idea  of  the  interval  of  time  between  each  of  them. 
Such  tables  as  theCe  are  publiflied  along  with  a  variety  of  Angle 
hiftories^  to  which,  indeed,  they  are  particularly  fuited.     Such 
is  the  Short  Chronicle  prefixed  to  Newton  s  Chrcnokgy, 

But  when  a  hiftory  is  vtry  complex,  it  may  eafily  be  con- 
ceived to  be  a  great  advantage  to  have  the  feparate  parts  kept 
diftincS,  by  being  arranged  in  different  cojun^ns.  By  this 
means  we  have  a  diftinS  idea  of  the  courfe  of  any  fingle  hiftory, 
and  at  the  fame  time  a  clear  comparative  view  of  the  cotem* 
porary  ftate  of  any  other  hiftory  which  runs  parallel  with  it. 
The  confufion  attending  the  negleft  of  this  method  may  be  fe^n 
in  the  chronological  tables  publiftied   wiih   the  Univerfal  Hifn 

^^j  and  the  advantage  of  adopting  it  in  fuch  tables  as  Mar/half  s^ 

TalUnt's^ 
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Talienfs^  &c.  Indeed  thofc  adapted  to  the  Univcrfal  Hiftoryt 
coiild  not  have  been  brought  into  any  tolerable  compafs  on  a 
more  diftin<^  and  perfed  plan. 

Befidesa  diftin£t  viewof  thefucceffion  of  events  in  different 
hiftories,  it  is  an  advantage  to  have,  in  feparate  columns,  an  ac-^ 
count  of  the  ^r/tf/ m^;i,  iii  arts  or  armS)  which  each  age  has 
.  produced.  This  has  been  exhibited  by  the  laft  mentioned  au- 
•thors  and  others.  Two  columns  are  quite  fufEcient  for  this 
purpofe;  one  for  Jiatefmen  and  warriors^  and  the  other  for  men 
of  learning. 

Another  improvement  in  chronological  tables  has  been  to 
annex  a  variety  of  datesy  in  diftinft  columns,  to  every  event,  to 
favc  the  reader  the  trouble  of  reducing  the  different  methods  of 
computation  to  one  another.  But  many  chronologers  have 
multiplied  thefe  different  epochas  far  beyond  any  real  ufe,  fo  as 
greatly  to  encumber  their  page,  and  leave  little  room  for  more 
valuable  matter.  Helvicus^  among  others,  is  an  example  of 
this.  Four  aeras  are  abundantly  fufEcient,  namely^  thd  year 
before  and  after  Chrifl,  and  the  Julian  period  to  run  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  work  \  the  Olympiads  for  the  courfe  of 
the  Grecian  hif^ory^  and  the  year  of  the  city  for  the  Roman* 
Thefe  are  ufed  by  Blair. 

The  lafl  and  capital  improvement  in  Chronological  tables, 
which  has  been  efFe£led  in  fome  meafure  by  Tallent,  and  Mar- 
ihall,  more  perfedly  in  Helvicus^  but  mofl  completely  by  BlatTf 
is  to  difpofe  the  events  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  diftance 
at  which  they  are  placed,  without  attending  to  the  date  in  the 
margin^  (ball  give  a  juft  idea  of  the  real  interval  of  time  between 
them.  This  is  done  by  having  a  Angle  line^  or  anyfetfpace, 
appropriated  to  any  certain  period  of  time,  or  number  of  years. 

In  the  chronological  tables  engraved  by  Sturt  we  fee  a  great 
deal  of  matter,  by  a  Angular  method,  and  the  help  of  arbitrary 
and  fymbolical  chara(5iers,  crouded  into  a  fhort  coiif*^?^fs;  (o 
that  we  fee  the  ftate  of  the  feveral  kingdoms  of  Eum  any 

century  ilnce  the  Chriftian  sera  in  a  Angle  page*     1  nor 

has  alfo  annexed  an  alphabcticajindex  to  his  work>  h« 

by  the  help  of  fymbols,  he  bft|^|Pkfird  the  chara 
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Prince  mttnticncd  \n  bis  tables^  and  the  principal  events  of  his 
life.  This  {vmlU  work  is  valuable  for  its  concifenefs,  but  is 
not  fo  much  recommended  by  Its  diftinAnefs. 

Very  much  of  the  perfpicuity  of  hiftory  depends  on  conceiving 
clearly  the  order  of  gitardtioHj  and  the  right  of  fucaffion  in  regtil 
Mid  other  families,  i.  e.  in  what  manner  the  great  perfonages 
who  have  been  competitors  for  crowns>  or  rivals  in  power»  wefe 
related  to  one  another.  In  this  refped  GEHEAhOGiCA% 
Tables  are  of  unfpeakabie  ufe.  Indeed  it  is  not  poffible^  by 
words,  to  give  fo  eafy  and  perfe£l  a  view  of  the  defcent  of 
(amilie^  as  by  the  help  of  lines  and  figures.  For  local  pofition 
is  apprehended  entirely,  with  vi4iatever'can  be  reprefented  by 
it,  at  one  view,  and  without  the  leaft  danger  of  miftaJce} 
whereas  if  the  hiftory  of  family  connexions,  which  is  necefiairily 
a  very  complex  and  intricate  thing,  be  exprefTed  in  words,  we 
fee  only  a  part  at  a  time ;  and  before  the  whole  can  be .  laid 
before  us,  in  this  flow  manner,  feme  eflential  circiunftance 
will  have  been  forgotten. 

The  moft  natural  order  of  genealogical  ^bles  ieems  to  bt 
to  place  the  common  ftock  at  the  head  of^  the  table,  and  the 
feveral  defcents,  or  fucceeding  generations^  each  in  a  lower 
line  appropriated  to  it ;  and  not  to  make  the  order  of  generations 
proceed  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right,  as  is  done  by  fome. 
But  every  diftinfl:  generation  fhould  by  all  means  be  placed  in  a 
lines  or  fpace,  appropriated  to  itfelf :  otherwife,  our  ideas  will 
be  greatly  confufed.  The  arder  of  lirth  in  the  fame  generation 
may  eafily  be  obferved  (as  is  done  in  fome  of  our  bcft  tables) 
by  placing  the  firft-born  to  the  left  hand  in  the  table,  and  the 
reft,   according  to  the  order  of  birth,  to  the  right. 

There  are  a  variety  of  other  relations,  befides  mere  natural 

defcent,   which  it  is  very  ufeful  to  have  a  clear  idea  of,  as  the 

connexion  by  marriage,  by  adoption  among  the  Romans,  &<:• 

by  which  different  families  are  intermixed.     And  it  is  poifible, 

by  different  kinds  of  lines,  joining  the  names  fo   connected, 

how  remote  foevcr,  in  the  table  of  generation,  to  exprefs  all 

_|hefe  relations,  without  the  ufe  of  words.     But  as  the  attempt 

"  ^^  exprefs  them  all  by  chara^ers  disfigures  the  table  with  a 

g  M  great 
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great  variety  of  lines,  many  of  them  of  confiderable  lengthy 
and  extending  themfelves  in  every  dire£lion,  it  feems  moft 
convenient  to  exprefs  natural  defcent  only  bv  charafters,  and 
to  fubjoin  to  each  name  an  account,  in  words^  of  all  its  other 
connexions,  referring  at  moft  from  one  to  anbther  by  marks 
contrived  for  that  purpofe.  This  method  Rapin  has  taken,  ia 
the  excellent  genealogical  tables  in  his  hiftory  of  England. 

Some  valuable  tables  of  genealogy  may  be  feen  at  the  end  of 
Pitavius*$  Chronology ;  but  the  largeft  and  moft  coinpleat  bodj 
of  genealogies  is  that  publifhed  by  Andirfon\  which,  in  one 
krge  vokiifie  folio,  contains  all  the  genealogies  he  cMild  to1I#S 
fruiti  the  whole  body  of  faiftoiy,  ancient  and  di^^n. 
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LECTURE      XVIII. 

Chart  of  Hijlory.  Chart  of  Biography.  Grey^s  MemoriaTech' 
nica.  The  Method  of  a  common  Place-Book  for  the  Purpofi 
of  HiJIory. 

fT^HE  moft  ingenious  and  ufeful  contrivance  to  facilitate 
'■'  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  and  to  aid  the  imagination  in  concei v-. 
ing  diilindly,  and  comprehending  the  whole  courfe  of  it,  in  all 
its  parts,  co-exiftent,  and  fucceffive,  is  the  chart  of  hijiory  lately 
imported  from  France.  This  is  properly  a  piflure  of  all 
hiftory,  and  is  made  by  fucb  natural  methods  of  expreffion, 
that  it  renders  vifible  to  the  eye,  without  reading,  the  whole 
figure  and  dimenfions  of  all  hiftory,  general  and  particular ;  . 
and  fo  perfeftly  fhows  the  origin,  progrefs,  extent,  and  dura- 
tion, of  all  kingdoms  and  ftates  that  ever  exifted,  at  one  view, 
with  every  circumftance  of  time  and  place,  yniting  chronok^y 
and  geography,  that  it  not  only,  in  the  moft  agreeable  manner, 
refrefhes  the  memory,  without  the  fatigue  of  reading ;  but  a 
novice  in  hiftory  may  learn  more  from  it  by  a  mere  attentive 
infpeflion  of  a  few  hours,  than  he  can  acquire  by  the  reading 
of  many  weeks  or  months. 

This  chart  will  not,  indeed,  give  a  perfon  the  knowledge 
of  any  thing  that  pafled  within  a  kingdom,  and  which  produced 
no  adlual  alteration  in  the  extent  of  its  territories,  or  of  the 
manner  in  which  conquefts  were  made  or  loft.  But  a  perfon 
may  by  the  help  of  it  gain  a  clearer  idea  when^  and  by  what 
nations  conquefts  were  made,  how  far  they  extended,  and  how 
long  they  continued,  than  he  could  ever  get  by  reading. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  this  chart  muft  anfwer,  in 
the  completeft'  manner  imaginable,  almoft  every  ufe  of  a 
compendium  of  hiftory,  proper  to  be  read  before  a  larger 
and  fuller  courfe  be  entered  upon  j  and  it  will  prevent  any 
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&r  any  of  th«ni  was  befof^  him^  ot  how  far  after  hiiA,  ill  cht 
order  of  their  births  or  deaths  \  which  will  be  of  uft  to  aftft 
as  in  judging  of  the  advantages  or  diftdvantagts  diey  re^ 
fpe£Uvel)r  lay  under  with  regard  to  knowledge  and  inftru^ion.- 

How  much  more  readily,  and  with  how  much  lefe  fatigvt 
6f  the  imagination,  lines  thus  difpofed  will  fuggeft  the  idea 
of  the  relative  length  of  men's  lives,  may  be  coRotiv«d  from 
this  circumftance,  that  the  names  of  the  nupti^s  mhich  tKptcb 
the  time  of  a  perfon's  birth  and  death,  do  not  fuggeft  a^finkd 
idea  of  the  interval  between  them,  till  they  be  reduced  to  the 
idea  of  extenfion ;  an  expedient  which,  I  believe,  all  perfont 
naturally  and  mechanically,  have  recourfe  to.  Our  kfei  of 
time  is  always  that  of  a //W,  and  a  liMlger  or  fiiorter  fpace  of 
time  is  reprefented  in  our  minds  by  the  idea  of  a  longer  or 
fiiorter  line;  fe  that,  in  this  method,  the  procefs  of  the  mind, 
of  reducing  intervals  of  time  to  lines,  is  fuperfeded,  and  done 
in  a  more  accurate  manner  ^an  any  perfon  could  4o  it  ill  kit 
own  mind  for  himfeif. 

Moreover,  a  biographical  chart  of  this  kind,  filled  with 
names  properly  feledied,  in  every  kind  of  eminence,  will  exhibif 
what  ages  have  abounded  moft  with  great  men,  and  what  were 
barren  of  them  ;  and  this  is  a  nuxe  comprehenfive  and  diftinfl 
manner  than  can  be  acquired  by  reading ;  a  view  which  cadnot 
fail  agreeably  to  amufe  a  fpeculative  mind. 

it  will  be  a  neceflary,  and  remedilefs  itkSt  in  every  d^art 
of  this  nature,  that  the  time  of  the  death,  and  erpectally  of 
the  btrth  of  many  perfons  cannot  be  found.  But  thesi  it 
will  be  eafy  to  contrive  proper  charaftcrs  to  cxprefs  the  uncer- 
tainty there  may  be  with  refpeft  to  cither  of  thefc  particulars. 

It  hardly  need  be  mentioned,  that  it  cannot  be  expeded  that 
Aich  a  chart  as  this  fiiould  be  drawn  up  according  to  the  ival 
merit  of  the  perfons  inferted  in  it,  Bcfides,  it  is  a  regard  Xa 
celebrity  only  that  can  make  it  of  any  ufe  to  a  reader  of  hiflory. 
A  chart  of  real  merit  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  different  from 
this.  Many  names  which  make  the  greateft  figure  in  the 
tablet  of  fame  would  not  be  found  in  that  of  merit ;  and  againy 
many  names  would  be  k^n  in  that  of  merit,  which  no  perfbn 
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who  became  acquarlnted  with  mea  by  fame  only,  would  h«vt 
any  knowledge  of  ♦. 

In  this  enumeration  of  the  methods  t;o  illuftraue  and  retain 
hiftory,  we  n^uft  by  no  means  forget  the  ingenious  Mr.  Grey*s 
num^rial  Ums^  of  fuch  admirable  ufe  to  recoiled  daUs  with 
cxadnefs.  Of  all  things,  there  is  the  greateft  di£EicuIty  tA 
fetaining  numbtrs.  They  are  like  grains  of  fand,  which  will 
not  cohere  in  the  order  in  which  we  place  them  ^  but  by 
traafmuting  figures  into  tetters^  which  eafily  cohere,  in  every 
fbrm  of  combination,  we  fix  and  retain  numbers  in  the  miad 
with  |he  fame  eafe  and  certainty  with  which  we  remember 
words.  Thus  when  Mr.  Grey,  in  his  Mtmoris  Tecbmat^ 
anaexes  a  chronological  date  to  the  termination  of  the  name,  k 
is  only  pronouncing  it  with  his  variation,  and  we  inftantly  re« 
colk^  its  proper  date.  For  example,  if  we  can  remember  that 
Mr.  Grey  calk'  Rome  Romput  (which  the  very  oddnefe  of  the 
variation  will  make  us  lefs  liable  to  forget)  fince  he  makes  {p) 
to  ftand  for  feven  («)  for  five,  ancl  (/}  for  three,  we  imme* 
diatdy  recoiled^,  that  ieven  hundred  and  fifty- three  bcfisc^ 
Chrtfl  is  the.  date  ufually  affigned  to  the  buikh'ng.of  Rome. 
If,  morcorer,  we  can  learn  to  repeat  the  names  of  kings  in  tW 
order  in  which  he  has  digefted  them  (which  his  verfes,  rough 
as  they  are,  make  it  pretty  eafy  to  do)  we  fliall  have  not  only 
the  years  when  each  of  them  began  their  reigns,  but  alfo  the 
ordier  of  their  fucccflion. 

As  this  method  is  fo  eafily  learned,  and  may  be  of  fo  moch 
ufe  in  recolleAing  dates,  when  other  methods  are  not  at  band, 
particularly  in  converfation  upon  the  fubje£t  of  hiftory,  when 
dates  are  often  wanted,  I  think  all  perfons  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion inexcu fable,  who  will  not  take  the  fmall  degree  of  pains 
that  is  necefliary  to  make  themfelves  mailers  of  it ;  or  who 
think  any  thing  mean,  or  unworthy  of  their  notice,  which  is  fo 
ufeful  and  convenient. 

Mr.  Grey's  attempt  to  apply  this  method  to  the  numbers  which 
occur  in  aftronomy,  tables    of  weights  and  meafures,  &c.   is 

*  Such  a  Chart  tf  Biography  as  this  I  have  drawn  up  and  publldied,  and  a  fpe- 
cirocfii  of  it,  and  aMb  one  of  the  Char:  of  Hifioryy  are  given  with  this  work. 
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Itkewife  extremely  ufeful ;  but  his  application  of  it  to  geography 
*  is  unnatural  and  ufelcfs. 

In  order  to  fecure  the  moft  valuable  fruits  of  hiftory,  it  is 
abfolutely  ncceffary  tliat  they  be  repofited  in  a  cemmon-place 
ink.  For  the  memory  of  no  perfon  whatever,  who  reads  miicb 
hiftory,  is  fufficient  to  retain  all  he  reads,  or  even  the  moft  va-» 
luaUe  part  of  it.  The  eafieft  method  I  can  direct  you  to  for 
making  a  common-place  book  for  this  purpofe  is  the  following* 
Whenever  you  meet  with  any  fad  which  you  wifli  to  preferve^ 
put  it  down  under  fome  general,  head,  as  religim^  gvuemmeta^ 
ummiTce^  war^  &c.  referving  every  two  oppofite  pages  io  your. 
book  for  one  of  thefe  heads,  and  note  it  in  a  feparate  place  at 
the  end)  or  beginning  of  the  book,  with  the  page  in  which  it 
may  be  found ;  and  when  any  two  pages  are  filled,  either  open 
two  other  pages  with  the  fame  title  ;  or,  if  you  perceive  that 
the  title  you  firft  began  wich  was  too  comprehenGve,  divide  it 
into  whatever  parts  you  think  moft  convenient.  If  thefe  titles 
fliould  grow  fo  numerous  as  that  any  of  them  cannot  eafily  be 
found  in  the  promifcuous  manner  in  which  they  were  firft  fet 
down,  it  will  be  eafy,  at  any  time,  to  reduce  them  to  the  order 
of  the  alphabet,  in  another  page ;  and  the  former,  which  will 
then  be  fuperfluous,  may  be  cancelled. 

N.  B.  Lit  the  per/on  who  gives  this  Lefiure  and  the  preceding^ 
come  to  his  clafs  prepared  to  exhibit  the  different  tables^  He* 
explained^  or  mentioned  in  it* 
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LECTURE      XIX. 

The  Terms  of  Fortification  explained^  by  the  Help  $f  a  Model  of  mil 
Its  Variet'us  £ut  in  Wood ;  to  enable  young  Gentlemen  to  under-- 
Jland  modern  Hijiory^  and  the  News-Papers^  and  to  judge  of 
the  Progrefs  of  a  Siege  *•  . 


LECTURE       XX. 

J[  regular  Progrefs  in  Hiflory  pleafmg,  The  Order  in  which  ancietH 
general  Hifioriis  may  mofl  conveniently  be  read^  fo  as  to  mate  item 
one  continued  Series  of  Hifiory  i  togeth^  with  the  Chara6fer  of 
the  Hijlorians  as  they  are  mentioned^  and  em  Account  of  thofe 
Pajfages  in  other  Authors  which  may  ferve  to  enlarge  the  Hif^ 
tory  of  the  feveral  Periods  of  which  they  treat.  Of  Jffero* 
dotus. 

AS  a  regular  progreflion  in  any  thing  is  generally  agreeable  j 
and  we  are  carried  along  the  courfe  of  hiftory  (to  ufe  a 
metaphor)  with  more  pleafure,  when^  we  go  uniformly  with 
the  current  of  tlmcy  and  are  not  carried  backward  and  forward^ 
in  the  courfe  of  our  reading;  I  (hall  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who 
have  opportunity  and  Jeifure  to  go  to  the  fources  of  ancient 
hiftory,  give,  from  lVheare*s  Lectures  on  Hijiory^  publifl)ed  by 
Bohun,  a  method  in  which  the  principal  authors  of  ^tiquity 
may  be  read,  fo  as  to  coll e£l  from  them  a  pretty  regular  feries 
of  fails,  which    will   comprijie  the  hiftory  of   Afia,    Africa, 


•  My  cuftora  was  to  explain  the  modeh  without  having  any  thing  written  to  rra^f 
•B  the  fubjcft.  The  terms  beloogiog  to  the  art  of  Firtifitatitn  are  caTily  if ara^l 
from  books. 
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Greece  and  Rome  till  the  diflblution  of  the  empire.of  Conftan- 
tinople.  And  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  do  not  chufe  to  depend 
on  compilers  for  the  hiftory  of  their  own  country,  1  (hall 
likewife  name  the  original  authors  of  the  Englifli  hiftory,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  may  be  read,  according  to  the  time  of 
which  they  treat. 

I  fliali  alfo  take  this  opportunity  of  noting  a  few  of  the 
moft  neceflary  obfervations  on  the  charaAers  of  the  principal 
hiftorians  \  and  to  the  accounts  of  each  author  in  the  regular 
(erics  of  the  ancient  Uftorians,  I  (hall  fubjoin  an  account  of 
thofe  other  authors,  and  paiTages  of  other  hiftorians,  which 
may  be  of  ufe  to  enlarge  and  complete  the  hiftory  of  the  period 
he  treats  of;  that  any  perfon  may  either  read  the  principal 
authors  only,  which  follow  one  another,  in  the  order  of  time, 
or  may,  as  he  has  opportunity,  get  a  fuller  and  more  fatisfa£lory 
knowledge  from  the  other  authors  of  any  particular  period  be- 
fore he  proceeds  to  another.  I  (hall  alfo  carefully  diftinguUh 
the  fubjeds  of  every  hiftory,  and  the  period  of  time  in  whileh 
it  falls,  compared  with  the  time  in  which  the  author  liyed|  as 
one  circumftance  proper  to  be  taken  into  confideraiion  in  jtidg* 
ing  of  the  credibility  of  any  hiftorian* 

As  the  hifloricft  of  Greece  and  Rome  have  little  or  no  con- 
nexion till  the  final  conqueft  of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  I 
(hall  often  depart  from  the  ftrid  order  of  time,  not  to  inier- 
rupt  the  order  of  reading  the  Grecian  and  Afiatic  hiftory  by  a 
regard  to  the  cotcmporary  hiftory  of  Rome,  but  begin  the 
Roman  hiftory  after  the  conqueft  of  Greece. 

The  oldeft  hiftory  extant,  next  to  the  hiftorical  books  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  is  that  of  Herodotus  of  Halicarnaffus,  who 
flouri(hed  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  chrif- 
tian  aera,  a  little  after  the  invafion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes.  His 
hiftory  comprifes  probably  every  thing  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  learning  concerning  the  hiftory  of  the  Lydians,  lonians,  Ly- 
cians,  Egyptians,  Perfians,  Greeks,  and  Macedonians.  Com- 
puting from  the  earlieft  of  his  accounts  to  the  lateft,  his  hif- 
tory may  be  reckoned  to  commence  about  feven  hundred  and 
thirteen  years  before  Chrift,  and  to  reach  to  about  the  year 
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479  before  Chrift  ;  sipcnod  of  about  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  years. 

This  author  was  never  charged  with  partiality  except  by 
Plutarch  with  regard  to  the  Baeotians  only,  which  is  not  worth 
our  notice,  fince  the  Baeotiana  were  Plutarch's  countrymen, 
and  he  could  not  bear  that  any  reflexion,  though  ever  fo  juft, 
fhould  be  caft  upon  them.  But  he  is  generally  thought  to  be 
teo  fond  of  th«  marvellous.  It  is  certain  that  he  has  inferred 
many  fabulous,  things  in  his  biftory,  though  very  often  with 
fufficient  intimations  of  his  own  difbelief,  or  fufpicion  of 
thfioftf  Arid  it  is  an  argument  gready  in  favour  of  this  ancient 
vmHr,  that  hw  chronology  requires  lefs  corredion,  according 
to  Newton's  canofhs,  than  that  of  any  fubfequenc  Greek  hiftorian. 
Tfaegreatcft  inGonvenieace  attending  the  reading  of  him  arifes 
from  his  mttbtd^  which  is  the  moft  irregular  and  digreffive  that 
caa  be  conceived ;  fome  entire  hiftories  coming  in  as  it  were^ 
by  way  tdpanntbifis  in  the  bodies  of  odiers.  But  with  al)  btt- 
i«uhft  he  is  a  moft  plcafing  writer. 

A  more  particular  account  of  (everal  things  io  the  periodf 
of  which  Herodotus  treats  nuy  be  extra£bd  from  the  following 
authors.  Juftin,  book  i.  it.  iii.  and  vii.  Xenophon's  Cyropgis- 
dia.  The  lives  of  Ariftides^  Themiftocles,  Cimon,  Miltiades, 
and  Paufanias  written  by  Plutarch  and  -  Gorneiius  Nepoe. 
And  tbofe  of  Anaximandery  Zeno,  Empcdocles,  HeracUtus,  and 
{}eQiocritu8  by  Diogenes  Laerttus. 
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LECTURE       XXI. 

Of  TbucycUdes^  Xenopbon^  Diodorus  Siculus^  ^mintus  Curtius^  Ar^ 
rian^  fujlin^  Plutarch^  and  Corrulim  Nip9s» 

NEXT  to  Herodotus,  Tbucydidts  is  to  be  i^ad.  He  propofedi 
to  write  the  hiftory  of  the  Peloponnefian  war ;  but  mtro* 
duflory  to  this,  his  principal  and  profeiTed  iubjcA,  he  gives  a 
fummary  view  of  the  hiftory  of  Greece  from  the  departure  of 
Xerxes  to  the  commencement  of  that  war,  which  conned  his 
hiftory  with  that  of  Herodotus.  His  hiftory,  however,  reaches 
ao  farther  than  die  twenty *firft  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  war. 

Thucydides  was  an  Athenian,  and  employed  by  his  country 
in  fome  command  in  the  war  of  which  he  treats ;  but  ftot 
being  crowned  with  fuccefs,  in  an  undertaking  to  which  the 
forces  he  was  entrufted  with  were  not  equal,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  command  by  that  inconftant  people,  and  obliged  to  take 
refuge  among  the  Lacediemonians. 

It  is  impoffible  to  difcover  any  marks  of  partiality  in  tbia 
writer,  notwithftanding  we  cannot  read  him  without  making 
ourfelves  a  party  with  the  Athenians.  There  is  all  the  appeiar- 
ance  imaginable  of  the  fl:ri<£left  fidelity,  and  the  moft  punctual 
adherence  to  truth  in  his  hiftory  ;  notwithftanding  he  was  pro- 
bably the  firft  hiftorian  who  introduced  the  unnatural  cuftom  of 
putting  rhetorical  and  fidlitious  harangues  into  the  mouths  of 
his  principal  aclors.  For  the  fpeeches  which  occur  in  Hero- 
dotus, who  wrote  before  him,  are  more  like  converfation  than 
formal  harangues,  and  compared  with  thefe,  deferve  not  the 
name  oi  fpeeches. 
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Tlie  ei^^nef(  of  Thucydules,  in  obfcrving  chroaobgic^I 
onkr^  in  bis  biftory  of  the  events  of  a  very  .various  and  complex 
iceae  of  ^ions,  obliges  hiq;i  to  interrupt  the  thread  of  his  nar- 
raliapi  in  a  niietbod  that  is  very  painful  and  difagreeable  to  a 
ir^ader.  JQut  notwithfhnding  this,  his  biftory  is  extremdy 
in^r^ftttig, 

7  o  complete  tbe  period  of  the  hiitory  of  which  Thucydides 
treaty  afti^r  bi&  firft  book  let  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  of  Dio* 
dorus  Siculus  be  read,  together  with  Plutarch's  Themiftocle^) 
Arii^idQ^,  Paufnuai^  and  Cimon,  and  the  fecond  and  third  books 
of  Juftim*  Afvd  after  the  whole  of  Thucydides  read  the  lives  Qf 
Alcibi^d^s,  Cbabrias^  Thiaf^bulus,  and  Lyfias,  written  by  P)u>- 
tarch  or  Cornelius  Nepo^,  the  fourth  aiid  fifth  book^  of  Juftin* 
and  the  firft  book  of  Orofiuq. 

Next  to  Thucydides,  let  the  firft  and  fecond  books  of  Xm^ 
phn^s  ii/torj^  ^  Gmc§  be  read.  This  completes  the  biftory  of 
the  Peloponnefian  war,  with  the  cotemporary  affairs  of  the  Medcs 
zbA  Perfiaas.  After  this  let  him  proceed,  to  the  expeMtim  sfCynn^ 
and  the  return  of  the  Greeks ;  and  laflJy,  the  remaiader  of  his 
hiftory  of  Greece,  which  contains  an  acccaint  of  the  aifairs  of  the 
Oreeks  and  Perfians  to  the  hatde  of  Mantinaea,  which  happened 
in  the  year  363  before  Chrift  ;  fo  that  all  the  hiftorical  books  of 
Xenophon  comprize  a  period  of  about  forty-reight  years. 

Xenopbon's  hiftory  is  properly  that  of  his  own  times,  and  as 
ke  was  the  firft  general  and  {diilofopher,  as  well  as  heft  hifto- 
rian  of  hisi  age,  he  had  the  beft  oppiortunity  of  being,  acquainted 
with,  and  the  beft  capacity  of  judging  of,  every  thing  of  which 
he  writes.  With  regard  to  his  country,  he  was  in  qircumi- 
ftances  very  ilmilar  to  thofe  of  Thucydides,  and  he  appears 
to  be  equally  impartial.  But  he  is  much  happier  in  the  fim** 
jdicity,  as  well  as  true  elegance »  of  his  ftyle  and  manner, »  He 
feems  to  keep  a  medium  between  the  loofe  excurfive  man- 
ner of  Herodotus^  and  the  extreme  rigour  of  Thu(;ydide^ 
whofe  formal  harangues  he  has  likewife,  in  a  great  mi^afure, 
dropped.  But  a  barrenneis  of  remarkable  events  in  the  hiftory 
of  Greece  of  which  he  treats,  as  well  as  the  mangled, 
which  his  works  have  come  down  to  us,  makes  his  hiftorjrj 
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engaging,  and  I  believe  lefs  generally  read,  than  either  of  the 
fore- mentioned  authors.  But  his  Anabafts^  in  which  he  relates 
the  adventures  of  a  body  often  thoufand  Greeks,  under  hisi  own 
command,  in  their  return  to  Greece  from  the  very  heart  of  the 
Perfian  empire,  is  highly  engaging.  As  for  hishiftory  of  Cyrw 
the  Elder y  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  compofed  with  a 
view  to  exhibit  the  moft  perfeft  idea  he  could  conceive  of  an 
accompli  (bed  prince,  both  with  refpedi  to  the  arts  of  peace  and 
war. 

To  complete  the  hiftdry  of  all  that  period  of  which  Xenc>- 
phon  treats,  read  the  lives  of  lyyfander,  Agefilaus,  Artaxerxes, 
Thrafybulus,  Chabrias,  Conon,  and  Datames  written  by  Plu- 
tarch, or  Cornelius  Nepos  ;  the  fourth,  and  fifth  books  of  Juf- 
tin,  and  the  diirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth   of  Dtodorus 

Sicuius. 

After  Xenophon's  works  read  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  books 
of  Dtodorus  SicubiSj  which  contain  the  hiflories  of  Greece  and 
Perfia  from  the  battle  of  Mancinsa  to  the  beginning  of  the  reiga 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  year  33.6  before  Chrifl:. 

Etiodorus  flourifhed  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar  and  Auguflus. 
He  fpared  no  pains,  or  expence  in  reading  or  travelling,  to 
collect  ma^rials  for  an  univerfal  hiftory,  from  the  earlielt  ac- 
count of  things  to  his  own  times  y  and  the  fmall  remains  we 
have  of  it  bear  fuHicient  marks  of  his  great  labour  and  fidelity. 
But  the  merit  of  that  part  of  his  immenfe  and  valuable  work 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  that  of  a  faithful  compiler.  For 
all  the  lafl  books  of  his  hiftory  are,  in  all  probability,  irre(^over- 
ably  loft ;  though  there  are  fome  who  pretend  that  they  ftill 
may  be  extant  in  fome  obfcure  part  of  Sicily.  Of  forty  books, 
of  which  the  entire  work  confifted,  the  five  firft,  which  bring 
'  the  hiftory  of  the  world  to  the  Trojan  war,  are  entire.  The  next 
five  are  wanting ;  but  from  the  eleventh  to  the  twentieth  in- 
clufive,  the  work  is  complete.  The  hiftory  of  thofe  two  books 
of  Diodorus  will  be  more  complete  by  reading  the  lives  of  Cha- 
brias, Dion,  Iphicrates,  Timotheus,  l^hocion  and  Timoleon, 
written  by  Cornelius  Nepos, 


^ 
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After  thefc  two  books  of  Diodoriis  Siculus,  read  Arrian^s  hif- 
toryof  Alexanders  To  make  A  is  hiftory  more  complete  read 
all  Quintus  Curtius,  the  tenth  and  eleventh  books  of  Juftin, 
and  Plutarch's  life  of  Alexander. 

As  great  an  encourager  as  Alexander  the  Great  was  of  learned 
men^  in  an  age  which  abounded  with  them,  he  has  been  fo  un- 
fortunate, that  none  of  the  many  hiftoriesof  his  exploits  which 
were  written  by  his  cotemporaries  have  reached  our  times ;   a 
misfortune  which,  it  is  remarkable,  he  fhares  in  common  with 
Auguftusand  Trajan,  who  were  nearly  in  the  fame  cfrcumftances. 
Theoldeft  of  the  hiftories  of  Alexander  now  extant  are  thofc, 
of  Quintus  Curtius,  and  Arrian,  who  lived  four  hundred  years 
after  his  death.     The  hiftory  of  Arrian  is  an  evident,  and  in  all 
appearance,  a  faithful  compilation  from  authors  of  the  beft  au- 
thority, and  who  lived  neareft  the  times  of  Alexander  ;  partict|«: 
larly  from  the  commentaries  of  Ariftobulus  and  Ptolemy  Lagus. 
He  has  fo  happily  fucceeded  in  a  fludied  imitation  of  the  ftylis, 
and  manner  of  Xenophon,  that  he  is  often  called  the  younger. 
Xenophon.     There  is  ^Ifo  extant  an  hiftory  of  India  by  this  au* 
thor.    Theleaft  praife  of  Arrian,  is  thatof  an  hiftorian.     HisI 
Enchiridion^  which  is  a  compendium  of  £pi6letus*s  philofophy^i 
has  ever  been  acknowledged  to  be  the  moft  beautiful  piecei  of 
ancient  heathen  niorality. 

The  hiftory  of  ^intiis  Curtius  is,  upon  the  whole,  an  agree- 
able performance  \   but  there  appears  to  be  too  great  adifpla^  of; 
oratory,  an  aiFedtation  of    fine  thoughts,  (hining  expreffions,, 
and  eloquent  fpeeches  upon  every  occaiion,  to  make  it  thoroughly* 
fatisfa£tery  as  a  hiftory. 

After  Arrian  read  tht  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and   twentieth 
books  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  which  contain  the  hiftory  of  Greece, 
from  the  year  323  before  Chrift  to   the  year  301  ;  and  to  com- 
plete this  period  read  alfo  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
books  of  Juftin,  and  the  Demetrius  and  Eumenes  of  Plutarch. 

After  the  above  mentioned  books  of  Diodorus,  read  from  the 
fixteenth  to  the  twenty-ninth  book  inclufive  of  Jujlin^  which 
brings  down  the  hiftory  to  about  the  year  195  before  Chrift. 
Juftin  lived  under  Antoninus  Pius  about  the  year  i5oafter  Chrift, 

M  2  His 
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His  hiftorjr  is  only  a»  abrulgmem^  and  as  il  wof»  tho  icnimts  of 
what  muft  have  been  an  immenfe  and  valuable  work  of  %togiu 
P&mpsius'y  being  a  complcle  univer&l  hiflory^  boat  tho  oarliefl 
account  of  things  to  his  own  time,  which  was  that  ofl  AugnftiMk 
Juftin  has  drawn  up  his  compendium  with  a  great  deal  ojE  pro- 
priety and  elegance,  and  it  is  a  very,  proper  book  to  iAtro4uea 
young  perfons  to  the  knowledge  of  kifbory. 

After  the  forementioned  books  oC  Juftin,  read  PJuknocth 
lives  of  Pyrrhus,   Aratus,  Agis,   Cleomenes  a^d  PbilcyasaMU* 

The  lives  of  illuftrious  Biea  written  by  Flutavok,  ^hm. 
Aourifhed  under  the  emperor  Adrian,  about  the  year  ijOt after 
'  Chrift,  make  an  excellent  fupplement  to  univerfal  kiftovjp.  £^1^8 
more  a  philofopher  than  an  hiftorian,  bis-  lives  of  UhiftrioHa 
men  confifl  chkfty  of  fuch  particukui  incidents  as  lead  as  tf^ 
form  the  cleareiiidea  of  their  tempers,  charaflcrs,  and  views. 

Cornelius  Nepos,  a  writer  of  the  Auguftaa  age,  w4io<  f^t-' 
cedssd  Plutarch  nearly  in  the  fame  plan,  exhibits  aa  agMeabfe 
compendiumof  thechlef  tranfadfons^  and  a  clear  vwm*  of  tho. 
cbara£lers,  of  the  principal  bepoes  of  ancient  times,  and,  liko^ 
Plutarch,  is  alfo  ufefuUy  read  by  way  of  fupplement  to  move 
regular  kiftories. 

To  complete  the  hiftory  contained  in  thofe  lives  of  Phuareh, 
read  the  fragments  of  Diodorus. 

Laftly,  in  the  regulaiP  order  of  hiHory^  read  the  thirtieth 
book  of  Juftin,  and  all  that  follow  till  the  two  laft,  whkk 
completes  the  hiftory  of  Greece,  till  it  mixes  wkh  that  of  the 
l^on^ans. 

All  the  hlftories  mentioned  in  this  ledure  are  written  in» 
Greek,  except  thofe  of  Juftin,  Quintils  Gurtius,  and  Cor- 
nelius Nepos,  which  are  in  Latin* 
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LECTURE      XXn. 

Xff  Dionyjiui  Halicarnaffinfts^  Livy^  Polyhius,  and  Appian. 

AS  the  authors  of  whom  an  account  was  givtn  in  the  pre- 
ceding lecture  contain  ndt  only  the  hiftory  of  Greece, 
but  that  of  all  the  nations  of  the  Wol4d  that  were  known  to 
the  liiftorians ;  fo  the  following  courie  of  Roman  hifify  muft 
Ukewiie  be  confidered  as  comprehending  all  that  is  now  to  be 
learned  of  the  fubfequent  ancient  hiftory  of  all  other  nations. 
Indeed,  the  connexions  of  the  Romans  ^ere  fo  ext^nfive,  that 
acompleat  hiftory  of  their  affairs  could  be  nothing  lefs  than  a 
hiftory  of  the  world  ;  at  leafl  of  that  part  of  it  which  i«  incfl: 
worthy  our  notice.  In  reality,  we  know  nothing  of  the  hiftcH'y 
of  any  ancieat  nations  after  the  eftabiiflinfent  of  the  RonuUi 
empire,  but  in  confequence  of  their  connekion  #ith  the  RoHiani. 
The  writers  of  die  Roman  hiftory  I  fiiall  give  an  account  of 
to  the  order  in  which  they  a/e  to  be  l-ead,  without  any  ibrmal 
tranfition  from  one  to  another. 

The  writer  who  treats  of  the  early  part  of  die  Rbman  faiftory, 
in  tke  ^eft  and  moft  fatisfa£iory  manner^  is  Dhnjjfrw^  of  Hali'> 
fmrtm^i  ^^  excdlent  rhetorieiani  as  well  as  hiftorian.  He 
pame  to  Rome  in  the  reign  tif  Auguftus,  acid  Qient  twenty*two 
years  there,  principally  with  a  vkw  to  abqtiaint  himfelf,  fro|n 
the  fouree  of  information}  with  the  antiqufties  and  ciiftoms  of 
the  Romans.  His  entire  work  eonfifted  of  twenty  books,  and 
brought  down  the  hiftory  of  Rome  as  far  as  the  beginning  «f 
the  firfl  Punic  war.  But,  of  tYitk  only  the  eleven  iirft  are  now 
extant,  and  they  end  at  the  yeaf  of  the  city  412,  before  Chrift 
341,  the  time  when  the  confuls  refumed  the  chief  atitboriln^in 
the  Republic  after  the  diifolutjon  of  the  decemvirate. 

This  writer  was  farni(hed  With  all  the  lights  that 
j>rocured  to  condadt  him  through  his  ulHlert^btng, 
affiftance  of  the  moft  learned  and  ^miadftCU 
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every  thing  m  which  they  could  be  ferviceable  to  him  ;  and  he 
is  generally  thought  to  have  made  the  moft  of  the  authorities 
he  could  procure,  in  the  great  fcarcity  of  ancient  records  which 
we  have  before  obferved  to  have  been  at  Rome.  But  what  we 
are  moft  indebted  to  Dionyfius  for,  is  the  defcription  he  has 
given  of  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and  laws  of  the  Romans,  as 
obferved  by  himfelf,  and  which  no  Roman  writers  have  men* 
tioned.  Indeed,  fuch  particulars  as  thefe  we  couM  not  fo 
reafonabiy  txpeSt  from  a  native,  writing  Tor  the  ufe  of  bis 
countrymen  (who  muft  have  been  as  well  acquainted  widi 
them  as  himfelf)  as  from  a  foreigner,  writing  for  the  ufe  of 
foreigners,  to  whom  every  thing  of  that  kind  would  be  new 
and  entertaining. 

Notwithitanding  Dionyfius  lived  in  an  enlightened  age,  and 
he  feems  deilrous  to  tranfmit  nothing  but  well  attefted  fads, 
he  has  not  efcaped  the  charge  of  the  moft  egregious  credulity 
in  his  account  of  fome  of  the  prodigies,  with  which  all  the 
Roman  hiftories  abound,  particularly  when  he  tells  us,  that, «' 
by  the  command  of  Naevius  Ailius  the  Augur,  a  raxor  cut  a 
whetftone ;  that  Caftor  and  Pollux  fought  in  perfon  for  the 
Romans  againft  the  Latins,  that  two  rivers  turned  their 
courfe  to  favour  the  inhabitants  of  Cumae,  and  that  a  flatue  of 
Fortune  fpoke  certain  words  twice  over. 

The  ftyle  of  this  author,  though  his  language  be  truly  Attic, 
does  not  quite  anfwer  the  expectations  he  naturally  raifes  by  his 
criticifms  on  the  ftyle  of  other  hiftorians,  and  his  rules  for  the 
proper  ftyle  of  hiftory.  For  though  his  Attic  phrafcs  are 
allowed  to  be  elbgant,  the  beft  critics  complain  of  a  fingu- 
larity,  and  a  particular  roughnefs,  in  the  general  turn  of  his 
fentences. 

To  com  pleat  the  hiftory  of  the  period  of  which  Dionyfius 
treats,  read  Livy,  Book  I.  IL  and  III.  Plutarch's  Romulus, 
Numa  Pompilius,  Valerius  Poplicola,  Coriolanus,  and  Ca- 
millus. 

After  Dionyfius,  read  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  book,  in- 
clufive,  of  Livy,  which  brings  the  hiftory  of  Rome  to  the  451 
_of  the  building  of  the  city,  and  292  before  Chrift. 
f^  Livf 
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Livy  was  a  native  of  Padua,  but  upon  undertaking  to  write 
the  Roman  hiftory  (a  work  in  which  he  was  wholly  employed 
for  more  than  twenty- two  years)  he  came,  in  the  reign  of 
Auguftus,  to  live  at  Rome,  for  the  convenience  of  having 
recourfe  to  the  moft  proper  materials  for  his  work,  particularly 
thofe  records  which  were  preferved  in  the  Capitol  i  and  having 
collected  every  thing  which  he  thought  to  his  purpofe,  he  re- 
tired to  Naples,  that  he  might  profecute  his  ftudies  without  in- 
terruption. 

All  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  this  work  he  lived  a  retired 
fedentary  life.  But  though  we  never  read  either  of  his  having 
ever  travelled,  or  being  employed  in  any  command  in  the  army, 
or  any  other  department  of  public  bufmefs,  it  is  remarkable  that  * 
this  defe£i:  is  not  perceived  in  his  hiftory.  His  defcription 
pf  places  is  as  exa£^  as  if  he  had  vifited  them  himfelf ;  and  he 
defcribes  a  fiege,  and  the  arrangement  of  an  army,  with  the 
greateft  propriety  and  judgment.  It  is  not  improbable  but  he 
might  be  affifted  in  thoie  parts  of  his  work  by  perfons  who 
were  better  acquainted  with  the  fubjeds  of  them  than  he 
bimfelf  could  be.  When  he  was  at  Rome,  he  enjoyed  the  , 
favour  of  Auguftus,  who  gave  him  every  opportunity  of  fur- 
nishing himfelf  with  the  knowledge  neceffary  to  his  defign. 

The  entire  work  of  Livy  confifted  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  books ;  but  of  thefe  only  thirty-five  are  left,  viz.  the  firft, 
the  third,  the  fourth,  and  half  of  the  fifth  decad  9  but  the 
epitome  of  them  all  by  another  hand  is  extant* 

All  the  ancients  are  unanimous  in  giving  the  moft  ample 
teftimony  to  the  noble  and  generous  impartiality  of  this  writer  j 
who,  though  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  had  the  courage 
to  do juftice  to  the  charaders  of  Pompey,  Cipero,  Br^t^s,  and 
Caffius.  But,  probably  with  ^  view  to  afl4  to  thp  fplcmnity 
of  his  hiftory,  he  takes  every  opportunity  of  iniiprting  accounts 
of  omens  and  prodigies,  and  fome,  as  they  appear  (o  us  of  the 
loweft  and  moft  ridiculous  nature^  Indeed,  with  refpe«S):  botb 
to  the  materials  of  his  hiftory,  and  the  ft  vie  and  manner 
compofition,  Livy  feems  to  have  ftudied  grandeur  and 
liificence.    W^h  all  the  marks  of  real  modefty^^^ 
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6f  tnindj  he  tvtty  i^httt  phefervcs  an  unifeftn  energy  tod 
tndjvfty  of  Ayi«,  t6  which  the  length  and  fulnefs  of  hit  periods 
does  not  a  little  cohtribute ;  and  cvtty  part  is  as  daborate  and 
highly  finilhed  ^s  pdffiblc. 

To  fupply  the  chafm  between  the  tenth  and  twetitteth  books 
<»f  Livy^  read  Pafyiiusj  particularly  books  firft  and  fbcondf 
wbich  treat  chiefly  of  the  firft  Punic  war  5  the  epitome  of  tho 
fecond  decad  of  Liyy,  Juftin^  book  feventecnth,  tightteuth, 
twenty- fccond,  and  twenty- third,  fourteen  chapters  of  Chtfowth 
htbk  of  Orofitts,  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  third  book  of  the 
Hifldfia  MifcellawM  of  Paiilus  Diaconus,  Plutarch's  Marooiios^ 
and  Fabius  Maximus*,  the  fecond  tome  of  the  annais  of  Zo* 
naras,  and  Appian*s  Punic,  and  Illyrian  wars. 

PolybiuS  was  an  Arcadian,  He  AouriOied  in  the  year  lt6 
before  Chrift,  and  was  of  the  firft  note  in  his  age  as  a  fcMer^ 
ftatefhian,  and  philofopher.  He  came  to  Rome  on  an  embafly^ 
and  Aere  became  very  intimate  with  Scipio  Afric<in«s  the 
younger,  and  Ladius,  whofe  infeparabie  cotopanioo  he  was  til 
all  their  expeditions. 

His  hiftory  confifted  originally  of  forty  books,  of  which  the 

eighth  part  only  is  remaining  to  us  entire,  and  comprehends  a 

.  fpace  of  fifty-three  year?,  the  greateft  part  of  it  em{doy<ed  in 

the  hiftory  of  thofe  events  of  which  be  was  an  eye  witnefs,  and 

in  the  condud^  of  which  he  had  a  confiderable  (hare. 

The  pains  which  this  writer  took  to  inform  himfelf  of  th^ 
things  and  places  of  which  he  writes  was  prodigious.  He 
croflcd  the  Alps,  and  trtverfed  one  part  of  Gaul,  on  purpofe  to 
reprefent  truly  Hannibal's  paflage  into  Italy  \  and  fearing;  to 
omit  the  leaft  circumftance  of  Scipio's  adions,  he  travelled  ail 
over  Spain,  and  ftopped  particularly  at  New  Carthage^  that  he 
might  carefully  ftudy  the  fituation  of  it  5  and  even  ufed  Scipio's 
authority  to  procure  veffels  to  fail  upon  the  Atlantic  ocean,  with 
fomc  view  to  the  hiftory  he  was  writing.  He  learned  the  Roman 
tongue,  and  obtained  a  perfedl  knowledge  of  their  laws,  their 
rites,  their  cuftoms  and  antiquities  ;  and  having  gained  per- 
miffion  from  the  fenate  to  fearch  the  Capitol,  he  made  hio^felf 
familiar  with  their  records,  and  tranflated  them  into  his  mother 
^togue. 
M  ■  However, 
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dnd  6{|)^i&lly  ^  ^  Judge  of  everj  ihitig  rdatitig  to  ft,  fae  mt 
fiiperibr  1w  altlidft  all  othtr  an<:it^ftt  hiftoniins,  i\'t  iVinferifir  W 
moil  of  them  in  point  of  eloquence;  and  it  appeftrls  ivot  to  fcavd 
ba^fi  wtthout  juftitreth^t  Dt<my(iusof  tialicArnaCws  caUs  him 
Anpolitk^  and  teprdad)t^  him  with  negligei^ce^  both  in  dbe 
eht>ice  tjf  h!^  wotds,  and  the  ftttiAtire  of  hi<^  periods.  Hit 
obfervatrtKOS  ^nd  pefle<^tt>As  (Mrhi<:fe  frequently  im»riiifit  Aa 
courfe  of  his  narration,  and  take  up  great  part  of  his  work)* 
appear  tedious  to  thofe  who  are  impatient  to  go  on  with  the 
hiftory,  but  are  univerfally  admired  by  the  thoughtful  and  ja* 
dicious. 

Oroftus  was  a  Chriftian  Preftyter,  who  flourifhed  about  A.  IX 
416,  and  wrote  fcven  books  of  hiftory  again  ft  the  Pagans. 

Appian  was  defcended  from  one  of  the  chief  families  of 
Alexandria.  He  came  to  Rome  in  the  time,of  the  emperor  Tra- 
jan, where  he  pradtifed  the  law,  and  diftinguifhed  himfclf  fb 
much  as  a  pleader,  that  he  was  advanced  to  fome  office  in  the 
government ;  and  by  the  fucceeding  emperors  Adrian  and  An- 
toninus Pius,  to  the  higheft  dignities  of  the  empire. 

Of  the  many  works  which  he  compofed,  there  remain  at  this 
time  but  the  leaft  part,  viz.  his  hiftory  of  the  Punic,  Syrian, 
Parthian,  Mithridatic,  and  Spaniih  wars,  the  fifth  book  of  the 
civil  wars,  and  thofe  of  Illyricum. 

Whatever  refleftion  it  may  be  upon  him  as  a  man,  it  ought  to 
be  no  objedlion  with  us  to  the  hiftory  of  Appian,  that  he  has 
been  fufpeSecJof  copying  a  good  deal  from  the  Commentaries 
of  Auguftus,  and  other  writers  whofe  works  are  now  loftj 
and  this  circumftance  may  have  occafioned  fome  little  in- 
equality in  his  flyle.  This,  however,  is  only  what  fome  critics 
pretend  to  have  obferved,  and  his  ftyle  is  allowed  to  be> 
upon  the  whole,  very  plain  and  fuited  to  his  fubjed.  His  me- 
thod of  preferving  the  tranfactions  of  every  particular  country 
diftinS  from  thofe  of  every  other  is  thought  to  have  fcime 
advantages^  and  be  is  allowed  to  be  particularly  happy  ir  ' 
defcriptions  of  battles,  and  in  every  refpe(5i  to  have  givcr 
greateft  proof  of  bis  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war. 
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After  Appian,  (hould  be  read  the  remainder  of  Livy»  from 
the  twenty- firft  book  to  the  end,  which  brings  the  hiftory  to 
the  year  of  the  city  5879  before  Chrift  166,  and  the  epitome  of 
Livy  Co  the  end. 

To  compleat  the  laft  books  o(  Livy,  read  Plutarch's  Hanni- 
bal, Scipio  Africanus,  Quintus  Flamininus,  Paulus  i£milius, 
and  Cato  Major.  After  this  read  his  Gracchi,  Marius,  Sylla^ 
Cato  Minor,  Scrtorius,  LucuUus,  Pompey,  and  Brutus. 
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LECTURE        XXin- 

Of  Salluft^  C^far^  Hirtius^  Dio  CaJftuSj    Paterculus^  Suitonim^ 
and  Tacitus* 

THE  reader  of  hiftory  muft  now  proceed  to  Sallufi's  hiftory 
of  the  war  of  Jugurtha,  which  happened  one  hundred 
years  before  Chrift,  and  of  the  confpiracy  of  Catiline^  which 
happened  fix ty- two  years  before  ChriA. 

Salluftwas  a  Roman,  defcended  of  a  family  which  had  long 
made  a  figure  in  the  equeftrian  order.  He  was  a  man  of  profli- 
gate morals,  and  the  early  part  of  his  life  was  fpent  in  the 
purfuits  of  ambition  ;  but  not  fucceeding  in  his  attempts  to  be 
a  leading  man  in  the  government  of  the  ftate,  he  retired  with 
a  difcontent  which  fhows  itfelf,  both  in  the  general  feverity 
of  his  language,  and  his  frequent  keen  invedives  againft  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  a  great  enemy  of  Cicero  ( whofe 
wife  Tereiitia  he  married  after  Cicero  had  divorced  her)  and  the 
friend  of  Cacfar,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  him.  By  Caefar 
he  was  entrufted  with  the  command  of  fome  forces,  and  a  pro* 
vince,  in  which,  by  his  exceflive  rj^pacioufnefs,  he  grew  forich, 
that,  upon  his  return,  he  purchafed  one  of  the  nobleft  manfions 
in  Rome,  which  to  this  day  is  called  the  gardens  of  Salluft. 

The  hiftory  of  the  war  of  Jugurtha,  and  of  the  Catilinariaii 
confpiracy  are  all  that  we  have  left  of  this  hiftorian.  Nothing 
at  all  is  left  of  that  excellent  hiftory  which  prpcur^d  him  the  title 
of  the  prince  of  hijiorians^  except  four  orations  and  two  epiftles  ; 
colle£ied  by  the  ancient  grammarians. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithftanding  the  profligacy  of  this 
writer's  morals,  and  his  particular  attachments  in  life,  thofe 
things  feem  to  have  laid  no  bias  upon  him  as  a  writer.  He 
does  juftice  both  to  Cicero  and  Caefar  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Cati|j 
narian  cpnipiracy  ;  and  he  is  faid  to  have  taken  uncommon  j 
to  get  well  informed  in  the  particulars  of  his  hiftory. .  W| 
gard  to  the  Punic  wars  in  particular,  we  are  (old  tbtt  I 
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examined  the  memoirs  and  writings  of  thofe  countries,  but  vifited 
many  places  in  perfon,  to  avoid  miftakes  in  his  defcriptions. 

Salluft  falls  far  fliort  of  the  majefty  of  Livy,  but  he  is  re- 
markably happy  1)1  a  peculiar  contifenefs,  feilnefs  and  energy  of 
expreffion,  for  which  he  is  faid  to  have  particularly  ftudied 
Thiicydides.  His  harangues  are  extremely  elttboraftCi  but  InUdi 
too  long  in  proportion  to  the  hiftory,  and  they,  have  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  purpofely  introduced  to  ihew  his  own  elo- 
quence oti  a  variety  of  occaliofis. 

A  fondnds  for  theft  fet  deelamatioAs  has  ftl^atigely  Prized  al- 
moft  all  die  hiftoHahs  of  antiquity  who  att  fitmous  foitthtitltjit 
and  manner  of  compofttion.  It  may  jpfcillaps  be,  iti  (ytli,  do- 
coufited  for  by  conridering  that  tb^y  were  ahnoft  dU  ttfttCated 
f^eadem  ;  and  that  propriety  of  addreis  on  every  occaftoA  wj^ 
fo  much  ftudied  by  the  Romans,  that  it  was  the  cohftant  e^ker» 
tik  of  youth  at  fchools,  as  we  learn  from  Juvettal,  to  ttiake 
I'peeches  for  the  heroes  of  hifiory ;  and  one  great  and  hzpjpff 
txample  would  occa&on  many  iminitions  of  that  uhMtund 
manner*  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  tltey  teM 
to  make  hiftory  much  more  interefting,  by  obliging  the  reader 
to  dwell  linger  on  the  flate  of  thidgs  in  important  fitoatiofis. 

ytdinsC4gfar*s  dntntenfaries  of  his  own  wars,  and  the  fupple* 
meiits  by  Hirtius  and  others. 

JuKus  Ceefar  was  a  tnan  who,  by  the  arts  of  popularity)  ac- 
quired great  afeendancy  over  the  people  at  Rome.  Being  en- 
trufted  with  the  command  of  an  army  in  Gaul,  he  reduced  all 
that  country  into  fubje£tion  to  the  Romans,  and  by  the  (kme 
jgood  fortune,  and  his  own  excellent  eondud,  he  made  himftif 
mafter  of  the  commonwealth ;  but  fell  a  facriiice  tb  Che  f^ifit 
of  liberty,  which  was  not  yet  fufficiently  quelled  in  that  brave 
and  high  fpirited  people. 

The  title  of  Caefaf 's  Commentaries  does  not  promife  a  regular 
and  compleat  hiftory  of  the  wars  of  which  they  treat.  But 
fo  fnafterly  is  the  performance,  that  none  of  the  ancients  ever 
attempted  to  improve  upon  them.  Though  C^far  is  the  hero 
of  his  own  hiftory,  he  always  fpeaks  of  himfelf  in  the  thit-'d 
perfon ;  and  he  gives  an  account  of  the  prodigious  fuccefs  he  met 
,  with  the  greaieft  delicacy,  and  with  as  much  coblnefs  and 

impartiality. 


^im^ 
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impirti«di«]i^  as  i(  be  were  wvlting  the  hiftcu'y  of  any  €>cher 
periQO. 

Ia  this  Csefar  exadly  reiembles  Xenophon.  IncWed^  there 
ape  few  peifons  whole  ciicumftances,  and  Bumner  of  writiAgv 
admit  of  a  neater  coniparifbik  They  have  the  fame  advantage  in 
die  ekarnefs  of  their  defcriptioiis  of  things  relating  to  war 
from  having  been  generak  themfetves.  They  have  the  fame 
fimplicity  and  eafe  i»  their  ftyte^  and  both  are  equ&tty  faring  in 
tntrocheing  fet  fpeeches.  Of  the  two>  Csefar  k€ef>s  nearer  to 
nature  and  probability  in  this  refped.  Perhaps  he  might  chufe 
to  Hyte  his  work  Commeniarusj  rather  than  lay  himfelf  under  a 
kind  of  neceffity  of  fweHing*  a  regular  hijhryy  with  ornametMs 
lb  unfi^itable  to  »  work  wbicb  ought  to  be  the  exad  copy  of 
truth  and  peat  Ufeb 

Riptius,  who  wrote  fome  of  the  books  which  are  generally 
jeiBed  with  Caefkr,  was  a  man*  intimately  acquainted  wi^  the 
te=aitfa6Koiis  of  thofe  times.  After  the  death  of  Carfar  he  was 
made  conful,  and  together  with  his  colleague  Pan&  died  gle^. 
lioufly  at  the  battle  of  Mutina,  fighting  againft  Antenysi  His 
Ayle^  and  manner  of  eompofition,  as  wetlf  as  the  fubjed'  irf'kk 
hiftory,  juflly  entitle  hjm  to  a  phce  next  to  Caeftr.  The  other 
pieees  commonly  annexed  to  Cseiar  are  greatly  inferior  tatbeft. 

To  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  hiftory  of  this  impoctant  period 
of  time,  Cictro^s  epj/ftes^  efpeciatty  thefe  to  AKicas,  ought  by  no 
means  to  beoverlooked.  Cicero  feldom  departed  from  Rome,  was 
a  principal  ador  in  all  the  great  af&irs  tranfaded  in  his  time; 
of  which  he  writes  almoft  an  uninterrupted  account  to  his  friend 
Atticus,  who  lived  a  retired  life,  remote  from  all  affairs  of  (latow 
So  great  is  the  franknefs  of  this  wriier,  that  we  fee  the  moft 
feeret  motions  of  his  heart,  and  how  he  was  afieded  upon 
every  emergence.  Be  alfo  fliews  us,  as  far  as  he  himfelfwas 
able  to  penetrate,  the  hearts  of  all  thoie  men  who  make  fb  great 
ft  figure  in  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times. 

Dh  Caffius  was  a  native  of  Bythinia,  whither  alfo  he  retired  to 
pafs  the  conclufion  of  his  life,  after  having  been  twice  confu^i 
Rome,  and  been  intruded  with  the  government  of  feverat  ] 
vinces  under  Alexander  Severus,  and  feveral  of  the 
emperors. 
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His  hiftory  comprized  all  the  time  from  the  building  of 
Kome  to  the  reign  of  Alexander,  which  he  wrote  in  eighty 
books,  divided  into  eight  decads,  of  which  few  are  faved 
from  that  catattrophe  which  has  been  fatal  to  many  admirable 
works  of  this  nature,  through  the  ignorance  and  incurdons 
of  barbarous  nations.  At  prefent  the  thirty-fifth  book  is  the 
firft  of  thofe  that  remain  entire.  For  we  have  only  fome  frag- 
ments of  the  thirty-fourth.  His  progrefs  to  the  fixtieth  is 
compleat  enough,  but  inftead  of  the  laft  twenty  we  muft  be 
content  with  what  Xiphilinus,  a  monk  of  Conftantinople,  who 
wrote  in  th&  year  1050  after  Chrift,  has  given  us,  in  a  compen* 
dium  of  them.  That  which  we  now  have  of  this  author,  com- 
prehending the  events  pf  three  hundred  years  at  leaft,  begins  at 
die  time  when  Lucullus  had  his  great  commands,  and  ends  with 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  We  are  as  unfortunatjc  with 
nfycA  to  this  author  as  to  Livy ;  fmce  the  hiftory  of  the  laft 
Icurty  years,  of  the  tranfadtions  of  which  he  was  an  eye  witnefs, 
is  entirely  loft. 

This  writer  has  by  no  means  avoided  the  charge  of  partiality^ 
from  his  favouring  the  party  of  Caefar  and  Antony,  and  his 
inve<ftive  againft  Pompey  and  Cicero,  particularly  the  latter, 
whom  he  treats  in  the  mod  fcurrilous  and  indecent  manner ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  not  fo  much  an  argument  of  the  prudent 
conduct  of  Dio,  as  of  a  criminal  complaifance  in  him,  that  he 
could  paf$  through  fuch  dangerous  times  as  thofe  of  Commodus, 
Caracalla  and  Heliogabalus,  without  any  ri(k  of  his  life  or  for- 
tune. But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  his 
charaSer,  that  he  was  efteemed  by  that  excellent  prince  Alex- 
ander Severus,  with  whom  he  once  had  the  honour  of  being  cen- 
ful,  and  under  whom  be  published  his  hiftory.  This  writer, 
however,  has  certainly  fallen  into  a  greater  excefs  of  fuperftition 
gnd  credulity  with  refpedt  to  prodigies  and  miracles  than  Livy. 
From  Livy's  manner  of  introducing  thofe  things  it  cannot  at 
all  be  inferred  that  he  believed  them.  He  feems  rather  to  have 
brought  them  in  to  add  to  the  folemnity  and  dignity  of  his  hif- 
tory i  but  they  make  a  very  different  appearance  in  Dio.  The 
fpeeches  of  this  writer,  which  take  up  whole  books,  are  infuf- 

ably  tedious  >  but  his  ftyle  in  general  is  rather  admired  than 

otherwiie. 
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otherwife.  He  was  a  great  imitator  of  Thucydides,  and  is  not 
fo  obfcure  as  he  was. 

The  period  of  which  Dio  Caffius  treats  will  be  made  more 
complete-by  Velleius  Paterculusy  who  lived  under  Tiberius.  He 
was  a  perfon  of  noble  extra£lion,  and  had  coniiderable  employ- 
ments in  the  Roman  ftate.  His  work  is  an  epitome  of  the  ilo*- 
man  hiftory  to  his  own  times,  upon  which  he  is  more  large; 
and  he  tranfmits  to  us  feveral  particulars  which  we  fliould  not 
otherwife  have  known.  Excepting  the  grofs  flatteries  of  Ti- 
berius and  Sejanus,  Paterculus's  work  is  a  faithful  and  elegant 
compendium  of  Roman  hiftory ;  but  it  is  in  feveral  places  im- 
perfed.  This  writer  excels  in  dravtring  characters  ;  and  if  his 
work  be  thought  too  rhetorical,  it  muft  be  acknowledged 
that  his  rhetoric  is  ^lore  that  of  the  gentleman  than  of  thefcholar. 

Suitonius's  lives  of  the  iwelve  C^ifars.  This  author  was  a 
Roman  born,  had  been  employed  in  the  army,  and  at  the  bar  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan ;  and  under  Adrian  he  was  for  fome  time 
what  we  may  caH  fecretary  of  ftate ;  but  being  obliged  to  quit 
his  office,  on  account  of  fbme  difguft  which  he  had  given  to  his 
mafter,  he  retired,  and  wrote  the  hiftory  he  has  left  us.  Indeed, 
his  work  can  hardly  be  called  a  hiftory;  fince  without  any 
regard  to  chronological  order,  he  has  only  thrown  together  fuch 
incidents  in  the  livesr  of  the  twelve  Cacfars,  as  he  imagined 
would  refled  the  greateft  light  on  their  real  cbara^rs,  and  has 
difpofed  them  in  an  order  which  he  thought  beft  adapted  to 
that  purpofe.^ 

Suetonius  has  given  us  the  moft  undoubted  proofs  of  his 
diligence^  veracity  and  freedom,  in  the  execution  of  his  work« 
He  is  even  thought  to  have  entered  ioo  particularly  into  the  de- 
tail of  fome  unnatural  vices.  Hisexpreftion  is  very  clear,  though 
concife  :  but  no  writer  requires  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  man- 
ners, cuftoms,  and  antiquities  of  Rome  to  make  him  intelli- 
gible ;  his  mention  of  them,  and  allufions  to  them  are  fo  fre- 
quent. ;^}i 

Tacitus^ s  Annals  and  Hiftory.     This  author  was  a  Ron 
who  was  advanced  regularly  through,  all  the.  honours  of^ 
ftate,  till  he  was  made  conful  under  Nerva.     He  wrote ahn 
the  publiclliFairs  in  fixteen  books,  which  begin  ^t  die 4 
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Avguftus  Cm&fy  aad  contiaae  the  ftorj  9im<A  tQ  ^  cti4  of 
Nero.  We  have  but  part  of  them  left  a  vi^^  ihfi  f9Wl  fvftk 
books  »  final  1  part  of  tke  fiftk,  all  the  fi^ctl^  froin  tW  eleventh 
•o  the  fifteenth,  and  parth  of  the  fixtoeatbi.  The  t#(»bftjioafS 
of  Nero,  and  part  of  the  foiegeMig  year  are  vmatimt^  Thuk 
aro  ^  laft  book*  of  the  wofk.  He  haa  left  «&  a  kiJioffjiUhmAk^ 
which  extends  ftona  the  bcgi9Jii];if  of  the  reign  of  Gattn  hi.  the 
•nd  €>f  that  of  Domiciaii.  There  aro  aifaextaat  of  this  author, 
one  hook  of  the  Afynmris  9f  tbt  Gxrmam^  and  aaother  of  thib 
Llfr  of  Agrieobu 

Tacittis  U  a  ntoft  Crithiful,  grave,  and  fevcre  writer.  Indood, 
the  tM^  ei  his  Uftorjr  eiihibits  die  moA  Aotkimg  (peAacle 
of  vfce  which  the  a»Aa]s  of  mankind:  can  (how  ^  in  which  cafe 
tnie  hidory  iiMift  noceffarUy^  have  all  the  keefuiefii  cf  fatice. 
Thi9  biftor]^  contains  a  (iind  of  political  knowledgey  and  on 
that  account,  ia  vfry  proper  tm  he^kiidied  hy  princes  and  ■»■{& 
ttfsofHate. 

Nothii^  caa  ho  more  oppofite  Aan  the  ftylie  of  Tacitiis 
and  that  of  Cs^^r  )  yet  each  may  be  called  excellent  in  their 
kini.  Tacitus  has  not  the  beautiful  (Implicity  aad  eafy^  flow 
of  Csfrf^r,  hut  his  language  has  equal  prccifion  and  more  force. 
He  is  not  fo  eafy  to  he  underiktod,  but  he  does  not  fdeafe  lefe 
when  he  is  undepftood.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  fo  much 
fenttntent  (boutd  be  crowded  into  fio  fmall  a  ccmpafh  as  is 
done  by  Tacitus.,  Caefar  will  perk2.ps  have  more  charms  for 
a  young  gentleman,  but  Tacitus  will  give  more  fatisFaSion  to  a 
psrfon  of  age  and  experience. 

Tacitus  is  the  laft  Roman  hiftorian  who  ia  worth  reading 
except  barely  for  the  fake  of  thofe  fa^  which  we  have  no 
other  nieched  of  getting  acquainted  with.  Indeed  both  Sueto- 
nius and  Tacitus  are  generally  placed  in  what  is  called  the 
yjforr  agi  of  the  Latin  tongue  ;  but  all  the  fuQceeding  writers 
are  univerfaliy  thrown  into  the  brazen  or  iron  age.  .1  fhall, 
therefore,  content  myfelf  with  a  (lighter  mention  of  them,  in 
the  ordef  in  which  they  ought  to  be  read,  without  dittinguifti- 
ing  them  into  primary  and  fecondary  writers. 


•^ 
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LECTURE       XXIV, 

OfAureiius  fi^ofy  Herodiah^  Scrtptora  RofMnu  ButropiuSy  tosu-^ 
musy  Zonarasy  JomandeSy  Ammianus  MarctllinuSy  Procopiusi 
Jgatbiasy  Nicetas  A^ominatusy  Nicepborus  Greg$rdSy  and  ^fsboH'- 
kes  C^ntatUzentis.  life  of  Boots  of  AntiquituSy  H^rltirs  who 
kavi  ikplained  Coins  and  In/criptsons.  t/fe  of  a  KnowUdge  §f 
the  Civil  Law.  Of  modern  Compilations  of  Hiftory.  The  Urn* 
perjal  Hijlory^     Hookii  Roman  Hiftory^ 

TflE  lives  of  Ncrva  and  'f  rajan  written  by  Aurelius  ViApr 
or  Xiphilin.  Aurelius  Vidor,  was  a  perfon  of  mean  birth^ 
but  on  account  of  his  learning  and  abilities,  was  advanced  by 
Coi)ftantius,  the  Ton  of  Gonftantine  the  Great^  to  feveral  con-^ 
fiderabie  employments  in  the  ftate.  Among  oth^r  works  hA 
wrote  a  hiftory  of  the  Csefars,  from  Auguftus  down  to  Coo* 
ilantius  his  patroii. 

Spartian's  Adrian^  and  Capitblinus's  AntoniiluS* 

Herod iaii.  This  author  was  a  Greek  grammarian  of  Alex* 
andria  in  the  fecond  century^  but  he  fpent  moft  or  his  time  at 
Rome  in  the  court  of  the  Emperors,  where  he  wrote  his  hif- 
tory* It  conft(is  of  eight  books^  from  the  death  of  Antoninus 
Philbfophiis  to  Balbinus  and  Pupienus,  in  the  year  238^  which 
is  the  hiftory  of  his  own  times* 

Few  authors  have  ever  had  a  happier  and  more  engaging 
manner  of  writing  than  this.  He  prefents  every  fcene  with  its 
caufes  and  eSe£ls  in  the  cleareft  and  eafieft  point  of  view  'y  and 
his  ftyle,  without  the  leaft  appearance  of  labour,  has  all  the 
charms  of  fimplicity  and  elegance. 

After  Herodian  muft  be  read  what  has  ilot  been  already  direded 
to  out  of  the  fix  following  writers,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Scriptons  Ramaniy  or  Hijloria  Aiigufta  fcriptoresy  viz. 

N  j^BHianus, 

W  \ 


\ 
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.  After  Nicetas,  follows  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  who  wrote  a 
hiftory  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  years,  from  Theodo- 
rus  L^fcares  the  firft  to  the  death  of  Andronicus  Pala^logus 
the  latter,  in  the  year  of  Ch rift  13419  about  wbieh  time  he 
fiourifhed. 

But  whereas  the  fidelity  of  this  writer  is  called  in  queftion^ 
particularly  his  hiftory  of  Andronicus  Palsologus^  it  may^ 
not  be  amifs  to  take  in  here  Johannes  Cantacuzenus,  who  of  aa 
emperor  became  a  monk,  and  wrote  an  excellent  hiftory^  under 
the  title  of  Chriftodulus.  This  royal  hiftorian  fiourifhed  about 
the  year  of  Chrift  1350.  His  hiftory  confifts.of  fix  books,  of 
which  the  two  firft  treat  of  the  reign  of  Andronicus,  the  re- 
maining four  of  his  own  reign,  and  what  he  did  after  the  death 
of  Andronicus.  He  was  made  a  monk  in  the  year  of  Chrift 
1360,  when  he  took  the  name  of  Jofaaphus. 

The  concluTion  of  the  hiftory  of  ConftantinopIe,,'with  the 
rife  and  progrefs  of  the  Turks,  may  be  learned  from  Laonicus 
Chalchondiles,  who  put  an  end  to  it.  He  begins  his  hiftory 
with  Ottoman  the  fon  of  Orthogul,  who  began  to  reign  about 
the  year  of  Chrift  1300.  His  work  confifts  of  ten  books,  and 
brings  the  hiftory  to  the  year  1453,  in  which  Conftantinople 
was  taken  by  Mahomet  II. 

That  you  may  not  be  difappointed  in  your  expectations  from 
thofe  hiftorians  who  wrote  after  the  removal  of  the.  feat  of  the 
empire  from  Rome  to  Conftantinople,  I  muft  inform  you  that^ 
as  from  that  time  the  grandeur  of  the  empire  began  to  decline, 
the  bounds  of  it  to  be  contracted,  and  confequently  the  con- 
nexions of  the  Romans, to  be  lefs  extenfive  than  before;  the 
Byzantine  hijioriansj  as  thofe  writers  are  called,  are  very  much 
confined  to  the  affairs  of  the  empire  and  court  of  Conftanti- 
nople, which  for  feveral  centuries  before  the  final  difTolution  of 
the  empire  was  very  inconfiderable.  This  part  therefore  of  the 
preceding  courfe  is  by  no  means  to  be  called  general  hiftory,  as 
the  earlier  part  of  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  much 
limited  and  particular. 

Of  all  the  modern  compilations^  derived  from  thefe  fources  of 
hiftorical  knowledge,  none  are  fo  ufeful  as  thofe  which  treat  of 

the 
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the  manners,  cuftoms,  and  laws  of  the  Greeks  and  Roma  As. 
The  moft  complete  body  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  is 
that  which  has  been  collected  from  the  united  labours  of  all 
the  befi  tritics  and  antiquaries  by  Graevius  and  Gronovius. 
But  this  is  an  immenfely  voluminous  work,  which  few  perfons 
can  purchafe,  or  perufe.  A  perfon  may  acquire icnowledgi^ 
enough' of  this  kind  for  the  purpofeof  reading  the  Greek  and 
Latin  hiftorians  in  Potter's  excellent  and  compendious  fyftem 
of  Greek  iknciquities  and  in  Kennet's  antiquities  of  Rome; 
but  without  an  acquaintance  with  thefe  at  lea{l,  a  perfon  will 
find  himfelf  greatly  at  a  lofs  in  reading  thecourfe^  or  any  part  of 
the  courfe,  of  hiftory  recommended  above. 

Books  which  contain  colledions  of  coins  and  infcriptions 
ihould  by  no  means  be  ncghSted  by  a  perfon  who  is  defirou^  of 
receiving  all,  the  lights  he  can  get  into  the  tranfaclions  of  any 
period  of  paft  times.  The  principal  cqllediors  of  thefe  kinds  of 
records  are  Gruter,  Lipdus,  Chifhul,  Montfaucon,  Prideaux, 
Mazochius,  and  Fleetwood  for  infcriptions;  and  Spanheim, 
Urfinus,  Patin,  Vaillant,  Hardouin,  and  Goltzius  for  coins. 

With  regard  to  the  Roman  hiftory,  no  perfon  can  be  a  com- 
petent judge  of  many  important  things  relating  to  it,  who  is 
not  verfed  in  tht  civil  lawj  which  contains  the  hiftory  of  the 
domeftic  policy  of  that  great  people.  I^t  every  perfon  there- 
fore who  propofes  to  ftudy  the  Roman  hiftory  by  all  means 
make  himfelf  mafter  of  yufiiniavCs  Injlitute$  at  leaft,  which  con- 
tain an  authentic  outline  of  their  policy ;  and  this  indeed  is 
fufiicient  for  the  purpofe  of  reading  their  hiftory. 

Ijt  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  modern  compila- 
tions of  ancient  hiftory.  The  moft  complete  body  of  hiftory 
ancient  and  modern  is  the  Univerfaly  and  it  is  the  more  conve- 
nient for  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  as  the  references  in  it  to  original 
authors  are  very  large  and  particular  on  every  paragraph  of  it  ^ 
fo  that  it  is  at  leaft  a  full  index  to  univerfal  hiftory,  and  fur- 
nifhes  the .  reader  with  the  means  both  of  enlarging  the  ftory, 
and  cerreding  any  miftakes  the  authors  may  have  fallen  into. 
The  performance  is  certainly  a  very  unequal  one,  with  refpedk 
both  to  judgment  and  ftyle,  and  the  chronology  of  it  i$  varu 
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as  wijbt  V«  ^*P^cd^  fw>SV  ^  Vork  \jhi.ch  ccwld  i;!ot  ^yq  h? ^ 

rcjgc^^ed  that  V^^  <*.i;<>0pjp&c4  ^bl?s  axbp^  tq  ^  ^  <^y{fl; 
vp.  U|^,  the  ol(d^  cx^lod?4»  fy«««V     %lt  ^9ioi?%  a  fiw}  inQsqac^ 

fcsm  ^,  ^Pfferafelc  Jo,  ajR>;  9Acr> Jn  I^ri^och  or  ,^9^jl^    1^ 
.has  fl^cwc^  the  ^rca|e<jb  fe^aqty^JQ.  tracing  tjjc  rif^,^  grx>^wrS| 
a94.  copd^j^  of  tjiat,  peopljp^  anyd  iij^  |jp;ic|fatin^  ifito/t;^^^ 
ira\a?rs  of  their  principal,  hccpcsv* 
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Of  /«<  -Mr/&</  ffjhidytng  ih  Englijb  Hifliry.     Original  JVriters 

ncommenitd.     Gitlids.     Bede.     Nennius.     Roet  DBd*$  taws, 

Gi^ffreyt  9f  Monmouth.     Caradocus.     Roman  wrjters  of  Eng- 

Jijb  y/jfSfirs.     Their  D^eSfs  bow  fupptud.     fujne/s  of  Engltjb 

jiSftory  from  the  Tttki  of  Chrijiianity  accounted  for*     Saxon 

.  Reoorde^s.     Saxon  CajronicJe.     Jjfer  Menevenjts.     Etbelwardl 

'V'erfiegan.     Sheringhak.     What  Foreign  Hiftories  are  ufefuttoa 

Knowledge,  of  t$e  En\lijh  Affairs  tn  early  Times.      Of  the 

Danijb,  J^ndicy  ^German ^  and  Norwegian  Antiquities* 

AS  tbe  Jxiftory  oCi^ur.own  cmmttj  k both  move  interffting to 
u^;  and  onifiifitty  dccoim^  of  the  moft  confeflpicDce  Sm  «s 
ta  b»  ttomtfgbiy  a^^naiatod  me^,  I  ftall  be  room  pawttcMtwr  u»  v 
nqr  diro^oas  laicijiiHie  ^  tJuuKittgh;  knowbdg«  of  ttr  than  Y 
have  bfCAwkh  w^iffA  V^Mif^^  Toi  do  this  in  «§ 

coxni^Qto  a<  inavmc  ftl^hr.  jtotinda;  o(  mjr  ddign.  will:  zdem%  1- 
<  fh^Uj  fiflft:  deduces  rtgtibrfenbs  of  hi^miam^  kosa.  tbr  eacfieir 
aocQum  9t  91111-  nation  tou  wbac  jmy<  be  caUedoor  ownr  bfBosv 
atidi  tb^n^  gi  w  ftmM  aocoitaA  q£  tlie  rMi^A  whkh  oar  ooan* 
trjt  aCorAr  ^'  ai  dtffeioot  nature^  ;.bMfc  wtikicfe:  a   careful  kir- 
to;tiafi  Qj^ubt  tQ  avail,  bimfetf  of,,  and  alfoi.oiF  the  ^ lacfis  vhetse  ir 
is  faid  fuch  records  are  to.  bft  met  with*.    A  great  port  of  wbat 
I  (li^'ad>^nci9  iHH>i«  this  laA  Juiad  in. particular  wtB:  be  cx- 
tx^fjtfA  f^m  Ni^/on's  Er^ifli^  HiJfortGd  Librmry^  to.  wbicb  I: : 
would' iftfer-^nfe  porfoss  wibo  ace  dr&iQU^of  fitdtber  iabrinadan 
wkhk  jifiEjie^.  tO/  Ml(t  (ubj^  ^fi  tUs  l^^kufQ.     I  0ialL  hoxiceyer 
fo.%  dciBaFtfr^Ri^bis^iBiethpdaSi-toiglve:  an-lhwe  to  &)r  con> 
c^r^ain^j  Ihc  fikil€Hi%  SaxooSi  8«id  all  ihcr  tariki:  part  of  our  . 
hiftory,  by  iffelf. 

{ii)iper£^..^^W<^  I  b«^<:  Ciollefltad  aitnbus  fubge^Sl  majr  be,  it 
wiV<Ht  U;iSt  fuA^rtP^gi^youi^D  id^  what  cat^e,.  labi 
fagacitgr.  zi%^  Apca^^jGr^Q  Qcynpik;  ai  g]BN><£  hiAory  nTouai 
from  the  vaft  variety  of  jpaterials  which  it  a(GNi4lc&l|ri 
pofe  I  which  wiUmakeja^  more  fenfible  of  the  oblK 
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are  unde^  to  thofe  diligent  hiftorians  and  antiquarians  who  have 
taken  the  pains  requifite  fpr  that  purpofe,  and  increafe  our 
contempt  for  tl^ofe  writers,  who,  wit>)out  ftirring  from  their 
clofets,  or  perufing  one  ancient  original  author,  afTume  tho 
name  of  bifloriansy  and  publifh  pompous  accounts  pf  their 
works ;  when  they  have  dqne  nothing  more  than  repuhlifhs  ii| 
a  new,  and  perhaps  no  better  form,  the  informatipn  that  had 
been  coUefted  by  others.  Qf  ?hefe  fecond  and  thircj  hand 
compilers  no  nation  perhaps  furniihes  a  greater  number  than 
our  own.  If  fuch  works  be  recommended  by  greater  fymmetry 
in  the  arrangement  of  their  par^s,  and  a  better  ftyle  and  manner 
of  conipofition,  it  cannot  be  4^fiied  but  that  the  authors  of 
them  have  their  merits  but  then  it  is  a  merit  of  s^  different  kind 
from  that  of  the  laborious  inveftigators  of  hiftorical  trutb^  an4 
ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  it. 

I  mufl:  admoni(h  you,  hov^ver^  ^at  pu  muft  not  promise 
yourfelves  much  entertainment  feom  the  language  and  ftyle  of 
the  original  hiftprlans  of  our  nation.  The  bulk  of  our  ancient 
hiftories  are  only  to  be  confidered  as  repofitories  of  fads.  It 
l^as  only  been  of  late  years  that  hiftory  has  been  written  with 
the  leaft  degree  of  elegance  by  the  natives  of  this  country  \ 
and  even  now  we  can  flxow  but  very  few  mafterlycompoiitions 
6f  this  kind ;  perhaps  none  which  have  ifnited  with  the  merit 
of  writers  that  of  diligent  inveftigators  of  hiftorical  tfuthr 
Indeed,  thefe  qualifications^  in  modern  times  are  rarely  united^ 
though  in  ancient  times  they  often  were. 

The  moft  ancient  Britiih  hiftorian  now  extant  is  Gildat. 
He  was  a  monk  of  Baagor  about  the  middle  of  the  fixth  century, 
a  forrowful  fpe£Utor  of  the  miferies,  and  almoft  utter  ruin,  of 
his  countrymen  the  Britons,  by  a  people  undef  whofe  banners 
they  expedbed  proteftion  and  peace.  His  lamentable  hiftory 
Di  excidio  Britanma  is  all  that  is  printed  of  his  writing,  and 
perhaps  all  that  is  any  where  extant. 

Cotemporary  with  Gildas  was  Bede^  vi^ho  was  a  Saxon  ;  and 
though  his  hiftory  of  the  Englifti  nation  is  chiefly  eccleftaftical^ 
he  has  intermixed  feveral  particulars  of  the  civil  ftate  qf  fhd 
Britons  and  Saxons. 
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7^e  next  Britifli  hiftorian  of  note  is  Nimnius^  a  monlc^  who 
fiourilhed  in  the  year  830.  He  is  faid  to  have  left  behind  him 
feveral  treatiies,  whereof  all  that  is  publiihed  is  his  Htfioria 
Bfitonum. 

The  next  remains  of  the  Britons,  are  Hoel  Dba*s  Lawsy  which 
were  enabled  about  the  middle  of  die  tenth  century.  Of  thefe 
there  are  feveral  copies,  both  in  Welch  and  Latin,  ftill  extant  $ 
among  which  is  aj^ery  old  one,  written  on  parchment  in  Jefus 
College,  at  Oxford. 

We  are  not  to  expefl  any  fuch  affiftance  for  afcertaining  the 
hiftory  of  tbe(e  times  as  after  ages  afford  us  from  charters* 
letters  patent,  &c.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  thofe  timet 
ever  produced  fuch  materials  for  hiftory ;  if  they  did,  they  have 
^1  periihed*  Neither  can  we  expe£l:  any  afliftance  from  the 
medak,  or  coin?,  of  the  ancient  Britons.  The  money  ufed 
here  in  Cadar's  time  was  nothing  more  than  iron  rings,  and 
ihapelefs  pieces  of  brafs  ;  nor  does  it  well  appear  that  their  kings 
did  afterwards  introduce  any  of  another  fort. 

The  firft  perfon  that  attempted  the  writing  of  the  old  Britifli 
hiftory  after  the  conqueft  was  Jefftry^  Archdeacon  of  Mon« 
mouth.  This  author  lived  under  King  Stephen,  about  the 
year  1150.  He  feems  particularly  fond  of  ftories  which  have 
die  air  of  romance^  which  led  him  to  pitch  upon  King  Arthur's 
feats  of  chivalry,  and  Merlin's  prophecies,  as  proper  fubje(93 
for  hi^  pen  ;  but  his  moft  famous  piece  is  his  Cbronicon^  Jhe 
Hijlma  Britonum.  In  this  he  has  given  a  genealogy  of  the  kings 
of  Britain  from  the  days  of  Brutus,  the  fuppofed  fon  of  ^ncas« 
containing  a  catalogue  of  above  feventy  monarchs,  who  reigned 
in  this  ifland  before  Julius  Caefar  landed  in  it.  The  firft  ftone 
of  this  &brip  was  laid  by  Neiuiius,  but  the  fuperftrudture  is 
this  author's  own.  Notwithftanding  this  author  has  not  been 
without  his  advocates,  particularly  the  famous  J.  Leland,  his 
hiftory  is  now  univerfally  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  that 
of  aromance« 

Contemporary  with  this  JefFe|ry  Was  Caradocus,  a  monk  ci 
L^carvan,  who  wrote  a  hiftory  of  the  petty  kings  of  Wales 
after  they  were  driven  into  that  corner  of  the  ifland  by  the 
Stutons.     This  hiftory  which  was  written  originally  in  Latin% 
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and  brcuigkt  agi  law  a&  tho  year  9156  hy-'m  Mtiios,  was  al^tr* 
wards  tcanflajted  into  Engtifii  bj  (fifinpiirjr  Lkiidl^  aod  #»«* 
Jscged  and  piAIiihed  by  Dp.  Powcl^  aatk  againibjr  W^  ^yn^ 
with  a  learned  preface. 

After  King  Gbarles's  i!eflcM-attonMr..&.  VaMglwiy  » leavned 
gentteman  of  Meriooethfliir^  puUiAcd  )ii&  Mntifo  Jn0ifuigi(f» 
resuiyedy  wherein  ace  many  cufiaus  rewi^ks,  an4  cKftrawritt* 
.  This  auliiiaai  wasi  wdy  knwva  eo  AnchbUh^pi  lUkcy,  bf  ^b^» 
he  was  much  countenanced  and  encouraged  in-tkefeftudi^ 

Tb«  Roman  writers  ti)eat  of  the  aff<u»9  e^  tbis*  iflaiid^  txKh 
aatecediMiit  to  ihcir  conqueA  of  iti,  and^  during  tbeii:  flay  m  il, 
oaly  QccaicoaaHy.  Caafar  n>aybed^peiidiKi  upon^for  an  a»|h«ati€ 
account  of  .bis  .own  ex|>ed»iionj  andi  th»  maiuMfi  in  wl^idl  be 
wa&  received  by  ikh«  n^'ives  ^  but  \h  is*  oentain  he  couki  h^e 
but  littfe  cqDf>QVtunity  o(^  being  aa^uain^  wi|^^  tbe  mamieps- 
aadcuft(^s  of  thepeopb,  oe  anythiagrelaiMig  tabbe^initrRa) 
flajDeof  the.  natioo.  As  the  Romans  were  ^i%twm«f4$  bct^r 
acquainted  with  the-  iflandi,  we.havw  m(m^  rwLfbw  to  ^hpemii 
upon  the  litde  that  we  fi'ndi  of.  our  hiftory  ira  Ti^ckuCy  Dio 
Caffiu&9  Suefionius,  Eutropius^.  and^tbe^criptores  Romam,  who 
may.  all  \^  fi^ppoi^d  to  h^ve  ha«lM?he>  peFufa<t  of  iueb' memoMefo 
a&  were  from  time  to.  time  f^nt  Co  tbe  empcroi^  /roni.  thm 
lioufienants  in  thi a  province^  A  great  ^deal  of  %2mA\qj^  ia^neceC- 
faqr  in  roadiiig'  ^va^  of  the  hft  mentioned^ aj*tb9V»;.bHt  ijieir 
defers  are  weU  fupplied  by  the  famous.  Mr.  DodKv^H,  in  hie 
Praie^imes.  Camdenianigy  which«  will  be.  highly  fepviceabb  tP* 
all  peribns  who  engage  i»  tbefe  ftudies.  Tacitus*s  life  of 
AgricoU  has  '4^  the  appear^ncs  o^  being  a  failih&d  accQunt  06 
that  general's  Gondu£b  iai  this,  iflai^*.  Me  fpe^ks  of  the  ns^Dlvea 
with  groat  inapartiality. 

Madiy  defect  in  the  Roman  accounts- have  beMv  fapph'edi  by 
inkriptions.  and,  coins^  found  ien  fevqnat  piarrts  of  ouiviSaad:}  and 
there  are  diilly  rvew  diicaverics  of  bo^h.  The  Roman  com ndan-^ 
dcrs  in.  this  ifland  afte^Sted  to  celebrate  their  exploi4?s  on*  the 
reverfes.  of  their  coins^  whence  may  be  collected,  ficvctrat  good 
illttftratioos  of  that  part  of  o«r  hiftory.  Thofe  preiftf red'  in 
^''"^^Mftd^n's  Britannia  ace  very  vahiable. 
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^c66biiSt  br^e  a(%t>fts  of  91  the  diriftlah  e^tnp^l-of^s  Frodi  Con- 
'ftkhtfii*  thfe'Crrcft  Wike  tfeaih<{f  AlcxJu'st^iHncnus. 

liiTk^ittftry^hd  dial  of  Zdarimd's  Will  fa^e  itlade  Aibrfe  cwi- 
^eat%y  ip/trijii^i's  iiiftoiy  iDf  the  f uccefltdhs  oJF  kingdoms  awl 
times,  affd  his  hiftor/ of  the 'Obths.  He  flourifhed  about  the 
fiOir  ttf-€?hrift  j^x).  He  was  himtelF  a  Gbth,  or  lin  Alan,  and 
.  tt  he  &y^,  )6ilfi^the'Gothtc  tittorrans  ^'\Hi  th*  GiTeck  arid 
Eatih  Writer*,  in  order  £&  cofti^ilc  nis  Mftory. 

A<mrtattb§  tokrccflirfas  Abuiridifed  fti  die  yt^t  b(  Cfrfift 
^7S,  «i(8  was  a  frfditrf  utidir  ConrfantTtft  irid  Julikn.  lETe 
■#roltttt5rty  ofttr  books  from  the  beginning  olf flerVi  ^o  Iflfe 
«atftt>f  VdfcAiiii  whoaTcoirtt  tefived  :  %tk  6f  Aofe  the  Hrft 
ttfrtecn  bstvfe  ^riftifed.  In  fliofe  i^hich  are  ektaht  he  Vegiii's 
lfrJ<h<jai'A^  Caefir  ibout  the  year  of  Chrift  553,  an^  hrgOj 
delbribes  the  anions  ind*  lit^  of  ConftaSntlus  Caei&r,  JulTaii,' 
Jbvhih,  Viiteftftnian,  and  VaftnsJ  He  wa^  an  cyfe  Witneft  of  a^ 
ijgriA  tttt-t  tJTWhat  he  writes^  add^lie  brings  Ae  Kttbrjr  tb  tfee 
jrfeir  of  k^ttit  1 1 18,  of  Chrift  ^78. 

ffi  Ac -ftiilfccUancou^  hiftofy  of  Paulas  Diacoiitis,  beginnih^ 
Wtttitdbk  xli.  ilrlH  be  foii'hi  a  cfompleat  hiftoty TrO'm  Valeh- 
tfhian  tb  the  dfe^ition  ttf  ^Micfciel  Curopalatcs,  In  thfc  year  crt 
Chrift  812,  in  which  time  this  author  lived. 

PriMjihis  flodt'Hhed  Fn  the  year  562,  ind  vl'rote  ft Vcn  books 
ofthc  Perfitrt,  <5tfkhic,-and  the  VandaKc  wkrs,  undertaken  "bjr 
Jdfttnhkh,  and  conduced  by  his  general  BbTi&rii&s. 

A^thiis  llfred  abbuVlfhe  year  6f  Chrift  567.  He  was  alawyer 
by  Iprbftfllon,  of  Smyrna  in  Afia  5  he  wrote  five  books  bf  the 
feign  afid  a£Hons  of  Juftinian,  and  be^hs  his  hiftory  tvhere 
Prbcopins  ended.     He  was  a  pagan. 

IF  ariy  perfon  chtffe  to  otiiit  thcR  laft  mentibmfd  writers,  arid 
go  oh  wrth  the  third  tonre  of  Zonaras,  he  rn;iy  pafs  on  from 
ZMahiis  to  Nicetas  Acoitiin^us,  or  Chonites,^ho  begins  ii^htffc 
Zonaras  erfds,  and  continues  the  hiftory  prietty  largely  fot 
dghty-five  years,  to  Ae  taking  of  Conftantihople  by  Baldwhi 
the  Flandrian,  in  the  year  of  Chrift  1203.  This  writer  -Wik 
bdrh  di  Cfaonis,  a  town  m  Phrygia,  from  whence  he  took  his 
nibne. 

N  2  After 
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The  etrlicft  account  we  have  of  the  reign  of  Alfred  is  th^it 
of  AJferius  Mtnevenjis^  who  lived  in  his  court,  and  i&  (aid  to 
have  been  promoted  by  him  to  the  bilhoprick  of  Sherborn. 
This  treatife  was  firft  publifhed  by  Archbifhop  Parker  in  the 
old  Saxon  charader,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  oif  Thomas  Wal- 
fingham'i  hiftory^  Aflerius  wrote  his  fovereign's  life  no  farther 
than  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  which,  according  to  his 
computation,  fell  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  893  ;  but  the  work  is 
continued  by  other  hands  to  the  death  of  Alfred. 

The  next  Saxon  hiftorian  is  Ethelward^  or  Elward  Patritius^ 
defcended  of  the  blood  royal,  who  lived  in  the  year  1090,  but 
he  continued  his  chronicle  of  the  Saxon  kings  no  farther  than 
Edgar.  Indeed,  the  whole  is  faid  to  be  a  tranflation  of  an  im- 
perfed  copy  of  the  Saxon  chronicle,  and  in  a  very  bad  ftyle. 

Many  things  relating  to  the  civil  government  of  thefe  times, 
are  difpeifed  in  fome  particular  Uves  of  their  faints  and  kingSj 
particularly  thofe  of  UfFa,  Ofwin,  Ethel  wolf,  and  Edward  the 
Confeffor. 

Of  the  later  writers  of  the  Saxon  affairs,  Verjlegan  mufl  be 
firft  mentioned.  His  rejlitution  of  decoyed  intelligence  in  an» 
tiguities  relates  particularly  to  the  language,  religion,  manners, 
and  government  of  the  ancient  Englifti  Saxons.  This  writer 
has  fallen  into  many  miftakes  ;  but  fome  of  them  have  been 
noted  by  Mr.  Sheringham,  and  the  r^^ft  have  been  carefully 
corredled  by  Mr.  Somner. 

Mr.  Selden  was  a  perfon  of  vaH:  induftry,  and  his  attainments 
io  moft  parts  of  learning  were  fo  extraordinary,  that  every 
thing  that  came  from  him  is  highly  admired ;  but  Mr.Nicholfon 
is  by  no  means  faiisfied  with  the  account  he  gives,  in  his  j/na^' 
le^ay  of  the  religion,  government,  and  rcvqlutigp^  of  ftatc 
among  our.  Saxon  anceftors.    • 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Nicholfon  fays,  that  the  bcft  per- 
formance he  knows  of,  relating  to  the  prime  antiquities  of  the 
Saxons  is  Mr.  Sheringham' s  treatife  De  Anglorum  gentis  origine. 
Our  civil  wars  fent  this  author  into  the  low  countries,  where 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Dr.  Mar- 
fliam  and  the  Dutch  language,  both  inclining  him  to  fuch 
^||idies  as  his  bpol^;  ftpws  .^im  to  have  delighted  in.  He  ap- 
ff  pearf( 
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]"^ars  to  have  been  a  perfon  of  great  modefty,  as  well  as  induf- 
try  and  learning.  His  colleftions  from  the  Greek,  Roman, 
and  particularly  from  the  northern  writers,  are  exceedingly  va- 
luable. 

Our  Saxon  antiquary  ought  alfo  to  be  (killed  in  the  writings 
of  thofe  learned  Germans  who  have  made  colle<Stions  of  their 
own  laws,  or  have  written  fuch  gloflaries,  or  grammatical  dif- 
courfes,  as  may  bring  him  acquainted  with  the  many  ancient' 
dialects  of  our  anceftors  and  kinfmen  in  that  part  of  the  world  ; 
particularly  the  Sachfen  Spiegel^  or  Speculum  Saxonicum^  which  is 
an  excellent  m^nuel  of  the  old  laws  of  the  ancient  Saxons. 

In  order  tounderftand  the  Danijh  period  of  our  hiftory,  the 
Danifh  antiquities  muft  be  fearched  into,  and  the  Runic  character 
underftood ;  for  in  this  charader  the  Danes  regiftered  all  their 
more  considerable  tran factions  upon  rocks,  and  ftones  hewn  into 
various  0iapes  and  figures.  On  thefe  they  engraved  fuch  in- 
fcriptions  as  were  proper  for  their  heathen  altars,  triumphal 
arches,  fepulchJral  monuments,  and  the  genealogical  hifiories 
of  their  anceftors.  Their  writings  of  lefs  concern,  as  letters, 
almanacks,  &c.  were  engraven  upon  wood  \  and  becaufe  beech 
was  the  moft  plentiful  in  Denmark,  and  moft  commonly  em- 
ployed for  thofe  purpofes,  from  the  Danifh  name  of  that  tree, 
which  is  ^0^,  they,  and  all  other  northern  nations,  have  the 
name  of  book. 

Our  Danifh  antiquary  fhould. alfo  be  acquainted  with  the 
beft  Iflandic  '  hiftorians  ;  the  moft  ancient  whereof  is  Arai- 
Frodsy  cotemporary  with  Saemond,  about  the  year  11 14,  He 
tirft  wrote  a  regular  hiftory  of  Iceland  from  the  firft  planting 
of  his  country  down  to  his  own  time,  ,wherein  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  affairs  of  Norway,  Denmark,  and  England,  in- 
termixed with  thofe  of  his  own  nation.  Part  of  this  work: 
happily  fell  into  the- hands  of  Thomas  Bartholine's  friend,  the 
bi&op  of  Skalholt,  who  took  care  to  have  it  publifhed  in  the 
year  1689.  .    .    j 

There  is  likewife  extant  a  couple  of  Norwegian  hiftorie$i 
good  credit  which  explain  many   particulars  of   the    exc 
relating  to  the  Danifh  kings  of  Great-Britain,  which  1 
hiftorians  have  either  wholly  omitted,  or  recorded  in 
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Tit  former  of  thrfc  im^  wntifen  rdoh  after  the'yt^r  li'^b,  l>y 
tmc  Tlieotfcric,  a  mottlt.  Ilie  trt:hicr  ifcras  coSrrt^lfed  by  S«^rr^ 
Sturlefrniut.  Soth  drew  their  milttrals  frcHn  rii^balhds  of  the 
ScaUriy  whofe  hiftorical  poems,  it  is  generally  thought,  rfhiy 
be  dcpehded  upon.  Arngrim  Joiras,  who  live*d  ^bout  thofe 
times,  afluries  us  that  ^htfe  Scaldri  ^etfe  fat  frofti  flattering,*  atod 
knew  ndtWwj  of  the  modern  pbetlx::il  hh\c.  This  Bbbk  was 
trtnflatfed  intb  the  vtrigar  Englilh  by  Pfetcr  UAdaifcnfo,  attd 
pnblilhed  by  Worihitts. 

Only  twb  tJahiA  hifttriatis,  Mr.  NidhbWbtt  Rys,  ^Yt  ilec)^. 
fary  to  the  Englifli  atitititiaryHlibrary ;  namely  '5i>*fr  GrefH^afzcu'Sy 
artd  his  cotempbrary  ahd  fcHow  ItrVant  Swih'o  Jtgsnh^  of 
botfh  virhich  Wfe  have  an  tJfecdleWi  irflitioii  fey  StepHanus.  S^l^ 
is  cortitnonly  reckoned  the  mbft  atrciertt,  afe  w'eli  ai  thfe  ifto'ft 
polite,  hiftrriati  of  Dtrtn^arfc,  dying  provoft  at  the  tathedhtl 
cftuTch  at  Rofdnld  in  th8  year  1204.  Saxohimlclf  (ayk  that 
4iif  tronhpiled  hii  hiftory  out  ttf  the  Icelahdic  baltadS,  ahd  S#bilb 
declares  that  hcrtniipikd  his  from  thttraditiohs  tjf  olti  pkb|)1fei 
yet  dre  formrr  is  ^otight  by  Arngrim  Jonas,  and  J.  Lyfcihd^r, 
not  to  have  made  good  ufe  of  his  authorities. 

The  great  reftorer  of  the  decayed  antiquities  of  Denrtiarfe  was 
Olt^s  fVormiufj  who  has  al'fo  enabled  us  to  niake  nr)ahy  new 
difcoveries  in  thofe  of  our  own  nation.  Hh  Ltt&afura  Runica 
was  the  firft  happy  attempt  towards  the  right  explanation  of  the 
old  Cimbriart  monuments,  which  till  his  time  h^d  laiii  ne- 
glefted,  ahd  unknown  to  tt^e  learned  world,  Hot  only  iri  thefe 
northern  kingdom?,  but  in  fev^eral  pins  of  Italy,  Spain,  and 
orhcr  European  countries,  ^ere  the  Gothic  arms  and  letters 
had  gained  a  footing.  His  Mohummta  Danica  is  alfo  of  lingular 
ufe  to  a  ptrfcn  who  pretends  to  write  upon  any  branch  of  our 
Engiifii  antiquities  ;  fortie  of  Which  are  particularly  illuftrated 
by  the  author  himfelf.  Thomas  Barthoiine,  fon  to  the  famous 
phyfxcian  of  thJt  name,  has  given  us  an  addition  to  Wormius's 
difcoveries. 
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L    E    G    T    U    R    E      XXVr. 

The  Englijh  t^Jiory  from  We  X^nqueJI.  JngulptjUs  of  Croylandy 
Mttf-idhus  Scotus.  thrisntius  Bravonius,  Eadmerusj  iViUiam  of 
MaMjhuty^  Simeon  tf  Durham^  Ealred^  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don^  ^tllidm  bflMuiury.  Gervafe  of  Canterlury^  koger  de 
H^iien^  katph  deDicAb,  Maiibew  Paris ^  Chronicle  of  Mail-- 
nsj  fimas  fPlcks,  }JithoUs  tVivef^  Aogtr  Cejiren/is^  *'Jobn 
BromptoH^  Wnltet  of  Hemmingfordy  Ralph  Hlgden,  fohn  Vicar 
of^Iinmouthj  Mauhm;  ofH^eflrninJler^  Henry  knight on^  l^roif- 
forty  Thomas  of  fValJh^gham,  William  Caxiotiy  tmd^ohn  Rofs. 

AFTfiR  <be  cohqucft  (as  Sir  VVHIJum  Tfc«*f^l«  obferVes) 
thoHgll  the  hiftor^  of  EngUnd  was  lff>c  Ut  t  lofrg  X^vtet 
wricied  b^  one  (kilf«l  hxaiy  ytx  it  is  reprtftAfM  in  ft>  tkat  a 
ligbt  as  kaves  vtcrjr  little  either  qbfeur^  <)r  liil«fe«Am  4rt  t*ic  hift 
tiKy  <^  our  kiflgdoih,  or  the  facoeffito  of  oUr  ki)l^ ;  and  for 
this  advanti^  wcare  indebte^l  to  dmr  iDOtiaft^i^s.  I  Jhall  6hiy 
give  aa  i^cOtinC  of  the  ^ihcr{ial  of  our  iitftdirk^^  fiftbt  that 
ptriod)  and  this  as  briefl)r  is  pofBble^  ratikihg  thrift  in  thb  Ibve- 
ral  centuries  wherein  tiief  wrolr. 

Th€  firil  of  oijur  £hglifli,  hiftorians  after  tbe  cofM^weft  wa^ 
Ingul(>hui  of  Qroyhnd.  He  wfotecbe  jiiftm-^r  of  hfs  ^ofiiifteryj 
and  in  it  relates  mwA^  things  coticerniRg  the  kings  of  England. 
VU  begins  in  the  jfeat  of  Chriil  606,  with  Penda  king  of  Mer- 
cian and  ends  at  the  y^r  10899  which  was  the  third  year  of 
William  Rufas.  This  atrth«fr  was  the  fon  of  a  courtiet-  of  Ed- 
ward the  laft  king  of  the  Saxon  race.  Ht  wsks  reckofieJ  an  ex- 
cellent Ariftotelian  philofopher.  He  was  couhfellor  tq  Williat^ 
duke  of  Korman^ly,  and  aftet  the  conqueft  of  England  was  by 
him  made  abbot  of  Croyland.  The  relation  ihis  author  bor(^  to 
king  William  do^s  manifeftly  bias  hirfi  in  the  account  he  gives 
of  Harold. 

About  the  fame   time  wrote  MariaHus  Stvtusi  a   nlohk   of 
Mentz  in  Germany^  who  brought  down  our  Ehglifli  hiftdrj^, 
interwoven  with  tha  more  g^drai  one  of  Eurbpfe,  as  loW  as 
year  1083.     He  was  reckoned  an  eiegaite  tVr^ter  (ot  th6  tnj 
and  his  work  met  wiA  fuc^*!  univerfiil  af plaufe.  ij|  oiir^ 
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teries^  that  there  was  hardly  one  in  the  kingdom  that  wanted 
a  copy  of  it,  and  fome  had  fevefal.  The  beft  and  moft  com*' 
plete  manufcript  of  it  is  in  the  public  library  at  Oxford* 

The  earlieft  hiftory  in  the  twelJFth  century  was  written  by  /ifc- 
rentius  Bravonius^  a  Monk  of  Worccftcr,  who  in  many  places  of 
his  work  has  almoft  tranfcribed  Marianus,  but  he  has  added  a 
great  deal  out  of  the  Saxon  chronicle,  and  other  writers.  His  book 
ended  with  his  life,  in  the  year  1119;  but  it  was  continued  fifty 
years  farther  by  another  monk  of  the  fame  monaftery* 

Eadmerusy  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  is  our  next  hiftorianj  whofe 
bijlorta  novorum,  &c.  was  publiflied  by  Mr,  Selden,  and  con- 
tains the  hiftory  of  the  two  Williams,  and  Henry  I.  from  the 
year  1066,  tothejrear  ii22.  Mr.  Nicholfon  fays  this  work  is 
of  great  gravity,  and  unqusfiionable  authority.  The  intimate 
acquaintance  the  author  had  with  archbifliop  Anfelm  did  nQt 
bias  him  in  favour  of  the  clergy.  The  charaSer  which  Selden 
gives  of  him  is  that  his  ftyle  equals  that  of  William  of  Malmt 
bury,  and  that  his  matter  and  compofition  exceed  him. 

fFilliam  ef  Malmjbufy  has  had  the  higheft  commendations  iiha-* 
ginable  given  him  by  fome  of  our  beft  critics  in  Englifh  hif* 
tory.  He  wrote  De  gejiis  regum  Anglorum  in  five  books,  with 
an  appendix  in  two  more,  which  he  ftyles  novella  hifloridt.  In 
thefe  we  have  a  judicious  coliecStion  of  whatever  he  found  on 
record  touching  the  affairs  of  England,  from  the  firft  arrival 
of  the  Saxons,  concluding  his  work  with  the  reign  of  king 
Stephen,  to  whom  he  (hows  himfelf  tohave  been  a  hearty  enemy. 

Simeon  Dunelmenjis^  and  ^^/r^^s^  Abbot  of  Rievaulx  are  our  next 
hiftorians  of  note  in  this  century.  The  former  was  monk  and 
precentor  of  Durham  in  the  year  1164,  and  may  juftly  be 
reckoned  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  his  age.  But  his 
two  books  De  geJlis  regum  are  not  his  mafter-pieces.  His  hif- 
tory begins  at  the  death  of  Bede  in  732,  and  ends  in  the  year 
1 129.  Abbot  Ealred  gives  us  a  fliort  genealogy  of  our  kinj^s  to 
Henry  I  [.  but  enlarges  chiefly  on  the  praifes  of  David  king  of 
Scots,  founder  of  many  abbeys  of  the  Ciftercians. 

About  the  fame  time  flouriflied  Henry  Archdeacon  of  Hunt' 

ington^  whofe  eight  books,  concluding  with  the  reign  of  king 

>  ^l^hen,  were  publiflied   by  Sir  Henry  Savil.      After  Bcde's 

.  \  time 
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Ciine  hr  har  many  particulars  opt  of  the  Saxob  qhronicle^  which 
bad  bem  omitted  by  our  hiftoriao^  before  him.  He  aclcaow- 
higesy  and  iicry  juftly,  that  his.  hlAory  i»  very  confii&d. 

KnOiam  $/'  NmvUrrf  vnA  facalled  from  a  monaftery  of  tha( 
viiaaiC}  wbeivof  he  was  a  member.  Hi9  hiftory  begins  at  th^ 
dearth  of  Hem*y  I.  and  encfe  in  the  yeai  1097,  though  he  is  fatd 
to  have  been  alive  in  the  yeai!  i  laOk  He  Jias  with  great  keen-l 
ne6  expofed  the  fables  of  JeflFcey  of  Monmouth,  for  wfakh  he 
is  blamed  by  Leland. 

The  tldnecnth  centary  begins  with  Gtrv^ft^  mip^ok  of  Can* 
terbury,  urtio  is  reported  to  have  been  a  moft  judicious  and* 
quaiy,  aod^  methodical  htfiorian,  and  to  have  made  an  f x^elteat 
colledbn  of  the  Britiih  and£ngli(h  hiftpry  from  the  coming  in 
of  the  Trojans  to  the  year  1 200.  All  that  is  extant  of  hig 
works  begins  with  the  year  1 1 125  which  was  the  twelfth  yea« 
of  Henry  I.  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Richard- 1.  Itisiaid 
to  be  done  with  great  judgment. 

Cotemporary  with  tbefe  two,  and  as  Nicholfgn  iaysy.as  greal 
an  hiftorian  as  both  of  them  joined  together,  was  RogtrdiHwi* 
Jm,  who  fcems  to  have  been  chaplain  for  fome  tio^  to  king 
Henry  IL  He  has  deduced  our  biftory  to  the  year  of  Chrift 
laoi,  the  fourth  year  of  king  John's  reign. 

The  next  hiftorian  of  note  is  Ralph  de  DicetOj  dean  of  Londo% 
who  wrote  about  the  year  121.0^  He  compofed  two  treatifes, 
one  called  aUrtviatitnus  chronicwrutn^  and  the  other  Jmagitus  bi/n 
uriarum.  The  former  contains  an  abftrad  of  our  biftory,  but 
cbieftyof  church  affairs,  down  to  the  conqueft.  In  the  lalt^ 
he  gives  the  biftfiffy  of  fome  of  our  king^  more  at  length,  end- 
ing with  the  ftrft  years  of  king  John's  reiga.  SeUes  is^a  gveat 
admirer  of  this  autUor  and  his  works* 

•  Soon  after  thefe  writers  Si^j^rtd  Matitew  Paris^  a  nM>nk  of 
St*  Alban's,  one  of  the  moft  renowned  hiftoriaas  of  this  kingib 
d^m.  His  hijkria  major  contains  the  annals  at  large  of  eight 
of  our  kinga,  from  the  beginning  of  the  leigoof  WiUiaml.  to 
the  condufioa  of  that  of  Henry  III.  From  the  year  laj 
VBL  which  this  author  dted^  to  the  death  of  king;  Henry  III,' 
waaisontiiuiiHt  by  WiUiam  Riibaager,  a  monk  j^  tbefam^ 
tpaaxfi    TbO'  wholo  book  ikows  a  gj:eat  dwl^vof  oindpur  j 
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exadnefs.  It  Furni(hes  us  with  fo  particulaur  a  relation  of  the 
brave  oppofition  made  by  many  of  our  princes  to  the  ufurpations 
of  the  pope,  that  it  is  a  wonder  how  fuch  an  heretical  hiftpTy. 
came  to  furVive  thus  long.  The  fame'  author  wrote  an  abftrad 
of  the  fore-mentioned  book,  to  which  he  gave  the  tide  of  cbr$* 
fiica,  and  which  L^mbotd  (irft  called  hijhria  minor.  It  con* 
tains  feveral  particulars  of  note  omitted  in  the  larger  hiftory. 
The  faireft  copy  of  this  book,  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  the 
author's  own  hand,  is  in  the  king's  library  at  St.  James's. 

The  chronicle  of  Mailros^  though  its  title  may  feem  to  rank  it 
among  the  records  of  another  kingdom,  may  juftly  challengjiB  a 
place  among  our  Englifh  hiftorians,  (ince  it  chiefly  infiils  upoa 
the  afiairs  of  this  nation.  The  abbot,  or  prior  of  Dundranard 
in  Galloway,  a  nurfery  under  Mailroff:,  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  firft  compiler  of  this  work ;  but  it  was  afterwards  continued 
by  feveral  hands  down  to  the  year  1 270. 

The  fourteenth  century  begins  with  Thomas  TVikes.  His 
hiftory  begins  at  the  conqueft  and  ends  at  the  death  of  Henry  I. 
in  the  year  1364.  The  author  was  canon  regular  of  Ofney  near 
Oxford,  and  writes  as  clearly  and  fully,  efpecially  fome  paflages 
relating  to  the  wars  of  the  barons,  as  fo  compendious  a  chro* 
nicle  as  his  is  would  allow  him  to  do;  his  ftyle  is  elegant  for 
the  times, 

Ncholas  Trivet^  fon  of  Sir  Thomas  Trivet,  Lord  Chief  Juf- 
tice,  was  prior  of  a  monaftery  of  Dominican  friars  in  London, 
where  he  was  buried  in  the  year  1328.  His  hiftory  is  in  French, 
and  bears  the  title  of  Les ge/ies  des  apojioiles^  empereurs^  e  roisj  an 
excellent  copy  of  it  is  in  Merton  college  at  Oxford, 

Roger  Cejirenfis^  who  was  a  benedi<Sine  monk  of  St.  Wcr- 
borges  of  Chefter,  was  Trivet's  cotemporary,  and  wrote  a  large 
account  of  the  affairs  of  this  nation.  His  work  he  entitled 
poiychronicon  temporum^  and  began  it  at  the  coming  in  of  the 
Romans.  He  continued  it  at  firft  no  farther  than  the  year  I.3i4f 
but  afterwards  added  a  fupplement  of  fixteen  years  more.  There 
are  many  manufcripts  of  this  work  in  the  Harleian  library. 

About  the  fame  time,  as  Mr.  Selden  with  probability  con- 
[edlures,  lived  the  author  of  that  chronicle  which  goes  by  the 

me  of  John  Br^mpton^    fometime  abbot  of   Joreval  in    the 

county 
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county  of  York,  which  begins  with  the  coming  iilof  Auguftin 
the  monk,  in  the  year  5289  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Richard 
L  in  the  year  1198.  This  author  is  particularly  valuable  fo^ 
the  colledion,  and  verfion^  which  he  has  given  us  of  the  Saxon 
laws  in  Latin,  'made  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. 

The  chronicle  of  ff^alter  Henimingfofdy  who  flourifhed  in  the 
reign  of  £dward  III.  (whofe  reign  he*has  more  largely  defcribed) 
begins  in  the  year  1066^  an4  ends  with  the  year  1308.  Ho 
was  a  monk  of  Glaftonbury,  a  perfoh  of  great  induftry,  and  a 
very  learned  man  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

Ralph  Higden^  a  monk  of  St.  Werburgs  in  Chefteri  vrrote  a 
hiftory  which  he  (lyles  polychr$nicon,  compiled  chiefly  from  the 
writings  of  others,  particularly  from  fome  ancient  chronicles 
which  are  now  wholly  loft.     He  died  very  old,  in  the  year  1377* 

yohns  vicar  ofTinmouth^  and  afterwards  a  monk  of  St*  Alban's, 
in  the  year  1366,  was  a  great  collector  of  Englifli  hiftories, 
which  he  left  digefted  in  three  very  large  volumes,  of  which 
there  are  now  fair  copies  in  the  libraries  at  Oxford,  Lambeth ^ 
&c.     They  relate  chiefly  to  the  m'racles  of  our  Englifh  faints. 

Matthew^  a  benedidine  monk  of  Weftminjiir^  was  a  great  col* 
leftorof  former  hiftorians^  from  whicfi  he  is  ufually  ftyled  yfori- 
legui.  His  hiftory  ends  at  the  year  1307,  which  it  is  not  pro-* 
bablehelong  furvived.  The  moft  eminent  of  his  continua-^ 
tors  was  Adam  Merimuth,  canon  regular  of  St«  Paul's,  and  a 
great  civilian*  He  begins  his  work  at  1 302,  and  his  firft  part 
reaches  only  to  1343,  but  the  'fecond  continues  the  hiftory  to 
the  year  1380,  in  which  it  is  probable  he  died. 

Henry  Knighton^  one  of  the  canons  of  Leicefter,  in  this  cell* 
tury,  wrote  a  chronicle  of  the  events  of  England^  as  he  ftyles  it* 
In  his  firft  books  he  gives  us  fome  account  of  the  Saxon  and 
Norman  afFairr^  from  the  time  of  Edgar^  who  began  his  reiga 
in  958  to  William  the  Conqueror ;  and  then  he  writes  mojoe 
Jargely  tothe  year  13959  which  was  the  nineteenth  year  of* 
Richard  IL  in  whofe  times  he  lived. 

The  fifteenth  century  was  one  of  the  mOft  rude  and  illiterate 
ages.     Among  the  few  who  were  eminent  for  learning  in  it  was 
Sir  John  Froijfart^  fome  time  canon  and  treafurer  of  Chimay  ia  j 
the  diocefc  of  Liege*    His  work  contains  indeed  a  general  hii 
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lory  fjf  the  aflbirs  of  FranoB)  Spain,  and  odier  parts  of  EurcfS } 
but  he  ehiefty  ififtfh  oa  thofe  of  this  nadon^  and  particularly  the 
wars  %ecweeti  the  Engiifh  and  Frendi  from  the  year  1335  to 
f  400.  This  author  was  a  Frenchman  born,  bat  was  brou^ 
up  in  the  court  of  king  Edward  IlL  and  many  years  wais  h^ 
ihiliarly  conirtrfant  in  that  of  Richard  II.  His  accoitnt  of 
things  feems  to  be  plain  and  hone(l,  and  perhaps  no  perfos 
{;ives  a  better  account  cf  the  affitii^  of  thofe  two  princes^  Hr 
#rotis  i^  bts  owh  native  knguage,  which  in  his  tine  was  tiw 
court  language  in  Engknd. 

Paflirig  by  aftt  of  very  ordinary  writers,  th<>  next  biftorian 
ifvorthyof  dur  «Qtieeis  Thomas  tVulfingbum^  a  bencdr^Me  monk. 
6f  St.  Altran*s,  attd  very  probably  regius  profcflbr  of  hiftbry  ift 
that  monaftery,  about  the  year  1440.  His  fhort  htAory  begins 
at  the  condulion  of  Henry  III.'s  reigR)  where  Matthew  Pktris 
ends,  and  conHnties  the  hiftory  to  the  end  of  Henry  V.  His  Hff* 
poitUgmit  Niuflriit  has  a  more  particakr  regard,  to  die  affairs  of 
Normandy,  giving  a  full  account  of  that  dukedom,  from  tbedflfit 
that  it  fifft  came  into  the  hands  of  Rollo,  down  to  the  fixth 
year  of  Henry  V.  in  which  are  many  occurrences  not  elfewhere 
to  be  m^t  with. 

William  Caxtoriy  who  was  a  menial  fervant  for  thirty  year*  to- 
gether to  Margaret  duchefs  of  Burgundy  (fifter  to  our  Idng 
Edward  IV.)  in  Flanders^  continued  a  hiftory  begun  by  the 
monks  of  St.  Alban\  vi4iich  commenced  with  the  firft  inha«- 
bitihg  this  ifland,  to  the  laft  year  of  Edward  IV.  1483.  The 
whole  work  bears  the  title  oi  fru£ius  temporum.  This  author 
liad  certainly  a  good  opportunrty  of  being  acquainted  with  the 
court  tranfaiSHons  of  his  time. 

John  Ro/sy  with  the  account  of  whom  we  (hall  clofe  this 
century,  was  a  man  of  good  parts  and  Angular  induftry.  He 
travelled  over  the  greateft  part  of  England,  and  made  hrge 
coIIe£kions  out  of  the  libraries  where  he  came,  relating  to 
the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  this  kingdom.  His  hiftory  of  otir 
kings  is  ftill  extant  in  the  Cotton  library,  lately  removed  to  the 
Britifh  mufeum.  It  contains  many  colledions  illuftrating  the 
antiquities  of  our  univerfities, 
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Rabert  Fabian^  Polydore  Virgil^  Edward  Hall^  HettSng/headj 
Stofv^  Sfeidj  Bakery  CUtrendouy  Whttlochy  and  Ludkw. 
Burneiy  Rapin^  Hunuy  Robert/an*  Parliamentary  USfioxju 
Grey's  Debates*  XJfe  of  friva^e  I^etters^  'jUemorialsy  and 
other  Remains  of  Men  in  public  Chara^er* 

THE  firft  writer  worthy  of  our  notice  in  the  fixtetnth 
eeattny  is  Robert  Pabiany  an  eminent  merchant,  and 
fbme  time  flieriff  of  London,  where  he  died  in  the  year  151a* 
His  Hi/foriarum  Honcordantiee  confifts  of  feven  parts,  of  which 
the  fix  firft  bring  down  the  hiftory  from  Brutus  to  Wil]iam 
the  Conqueror,  and  in  the  feventh  he  gives  the  hiftory  of  out 
Icings  from  the  Conqueror  to  Henry  VII.  He  is  very  par<>> 
ticular  in  the  afiairs  of  London,  many  things  concerning  the 
government  of  that  great  city  befaig  noted  by  him  which  are 
not  to  be  met  with  any  wli^re  elfe.  He  mixes  all  along,  the 
French  hiftory  with  the  Englifk,  but  in  different  chaptei^s. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  part  he  obferve^  Higden*s 
method,  of  making  his  years*  commence  at  Michaelmft. 

Polydore  Virgit  was  the  moft  accompliflied  writer,  for  ele- 
gance and  deamefs  of  ftyle,  that  this  age  afforded.  He  wrote 
the  hiftory  of  our  nation  in  Latin  to  Henry  VIII.  He  was 
much  unacquainted  with  the  Englifh  tongue,  and  being  a  Catholic, 
he  gives  a  very  unfair  account  cf  the  reformation,  and  of  the 
condud  of  the  Proteftants.  His  work  however  is  neceiTary  to 
Ihpply  a  chafm  of  almoft  feventy  years  in  our  hiftory,  including 
particularly  the  lives  of  Edward  IV.  and  Edward  V.  which 
period  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  Latin  in  any  other  author. 

Edward  Hall^  who  was  fome  time  recorder  of  London,  where 
he  died  in  the  year  1547,  wro^e  a  large  account  of  the  wars 
between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lai\cafter,  which  he  dedic 
to  Henry  VIIL    If  the  reader  defires  to  know  what  1 
cloaths  were  worn  in  each  king's  reign,  and  how 
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altered,  this  is  the  author  for  his  purpofe.    In  other  refpe^ 
his  informatiCfn  is  not  very  valuable. 

The  Chronicle  written  by  William  Harrifon  and  Ralph 
Hollingfhead^  two  obfcure  clergymen,  was  well  received,  and 
\%  ftill  greatly  efteemed.  Holiinglhead  frequently  owns  the 
great  affiftance  he  had  from  Francis  Thynne,  fome  time  Lan- 
Cafter  herald,  and  an  eminent  antiquary  in  the  reign  of  queen 
]£lizabeth.  The  fecond  edition  of  this  hidory  w^  continued 
to  the  year  1586  by  John  Hooper,  alias  Vowel. 

The  firft  author  we  mpet  with  in  the  feventeenth  century 
is  John  Stow.  He  was  a  member  of  the  merchant  taylors* 
company  in  London.  He  travelled  through  a  good  part  of 
England  in  fearch  aft^r  manufcript  hiftorians,  iq  the  libra-* 
lies  of  our  cathedral  churches,  and  was  very  exa^  ^nd  critical 
jn  his  colle£lions.  Having  fpcnt  above  forty  years  in  thefc 
^dies,  he  was  put  upon  the  corredion  and  publilhing  of 
jUyne  Wolfs  Chronicle  by  Archbi(hop  Whitgift,  and  be  had 
fairly  tranfcrib^d  his  work,  and  made  it  ready  for  the  pre6, 
ivhen  he  died,  ir>  the  year  1605,  Upon  his  death  the  revifing 
^nd  continuation  of  his  work  was  committed  to  Edward  Hows* 
who  fays  h^  beftowcd  thirty  years  in  bringing  it  into  that  good 
order  and  method  in  whiqh  we  now  fee  it. 

The  cSjronicle  of  John  Speed  is  the  largeft  and  heft,  fays 
Mr.  Nicholfon,  that  is  extant.  It  begins  with  the  firft  in- 
habitants of  the  ifland,  and  ends  with  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  under  king  James,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated. 

The  chroriicle  oi  Richard  Baker ^  who  died  in  the  Fleet  in 
the  year  ]  644,  met  with  very  great  fuqcefs.  The  author  himfelf 
wrote  the  biAory  of  our  kings  from  the  Romans  down  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  it  was  continued  to  the  reftorati«h 
^)y  Edward  Philip,  who  haying  the  perufal  of  fome  of  the  duke 
of  Albemarle's  papers  might  have  tex  that  great  revolution  in 
its  true  light,  had  not  ambition  and  flattery  carried  hijn  beyond 
the  truth,  and  his  copy. 

In  latter  times  we  have  had  no  want  of  hiftorians,  at  leaft 

of  compilers  of  hiftory.     The  misfortune  is  that  too  many  of 

^thcm  have  been  mifled  hy  fome  favourite  hypothefis,  which 

I  they 
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they  feem  to  have  written  to  fupport.  To  pafs  by,  therefore^ 
fuch  writers  as  Sir  Winfton  Churchill,  Sandford,  Brady,  Tyr- 
rel,  Echard,  Carte,  and  Guthrie,  which  are  either  faid  to  fall 
under  the  former  cenfure,  or  are  too  voluminous,  or  ill  digefted, 
to  be  read  with  much  pleafure  or  improvement,  I  fliall  give  a' 
fliort  view  of  the  more  confiderable  that  remain* 

Clarendon,  who  accompanied  Charles  II.  in  his  exile,  who 
was  afterwards  his  chancellor,  and  laft  of  all  difcarded  by  him, 
wrote  a  full  kni  pretty  faithful  hiftory  of  the  civil  wars  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  But  as  he  is  thought  to  adhere  too  much 
to  the  royal  party,  it  will  be  neceflary  for  the  reader  to  com- 
pare his  account  of  things  with  thofe  of  Whitlocke  and  Lud- 
low, who  were  of  the  oppofite  party  j  of  whom  the  one  was  a 
zealous  Prefbyterian  and  the  other  an  Independent;  and  who, 
on  account  of  the  rank  and  employments  they  bore  under  the 
commonwealth,  had  no  lefs  advantage  than  Clarendon  of  being 
well  informed  of  what  they  wrote.  Clarendon  is  the .  firft 
£ngli(hman  who  feems  to  have  attempted  to  write  hiftory  with 
any  degree  of  dignity ;  and  confidering  >ow  bad  a  tafle  for 
compofition  prevailed  at  diis  time,  his  fuccefs  was  confiderable* 
But  the  length  of  his  periods,  and  his  long  and  frequent .  par 
renthefes  are  very  tirefome. 

Few  writers  have  ever  had  a  better  opportunity  of  procuring 
information  than  Bifliop  Burnet,  and  the  hifiory  he  has  left  us 
of  his  own  times  is  certainly  a  valuable  work.  But  being  a 
zealous  advocate  for  the  houfes  of  Orange  and  Hanover,  he  is 
,  charged  with  great  partiality,  and  perhaps  not  wholly  without 
reafon,  by  the  party  whofe  principles  he  oppofed. 

Of  all  the  general  hiftories  of  our  nation  till  the  revolution 
none  are  fo  full,  and  fo  impartial,  as  that  written  by  Rapin^  a 
Frenchman,  who  came  over  with  king  William  from  Holland, 
and  after  having  ferved  under  him  in  Ireland,  and  travelled  as 
tutor  tofon?eof  our  Englifh  nobility,  retired  again  to  Holland, 
where  he  fpent  twenty  years  in  the  compofition  of  this  excelllKnt 
hiftory.  If  this  writer  beithought  tedious  in  fome  parts  of  his 
work,  it  is  owing  to  his  extreme  care  to  opiit  no  circi|ml^ 
of  any  important  tranfa<Elion,  and  to  his  fidelity  in  keepiii 
cloff  to  his  authorities.     The  notes  of  Tindal^  who  tranjD 
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ibis  wakk^  Are  ao  uftful  .fapplemont  to  H,  and  A  <Qrfoftion4)f  i(t 
ill  feverel  places.  '  The  ^me  author  hi6  vn-iltena  caotinMKioii 
.df  Rapia  to  the  reign  of  George  II. 

A  more  eotertaining  hiftory  of  tbe  (ame  pecifids  jaiki  «Hidli 
Superior  in  point  of  compofition,  is  that  of  Mr.  Hume.  Eor  « 
judicious  choifze  of  materials,  and  a  hap(^  difpofition  <lf  ibflfl^ 
(together  with  perfpicuity  of  ftyle  in  recording  them, -this  nrriter 
WMS  hardly  <ver  exceeded ;  e^ecially  in  the  laMr  (Mtft  ^f  thip 
-arork,  which  is  by  far  the  moft  dabor^lie.  The  earlier  ffh^ 
p[  Us  hiftory  is  too  fuperficial.  He  has  endeavfd^md  to  tcaor 
4fe  pro^re(s  of  our  oonfiitutioni  and  has  'defcefidfld  mofC 
ioao  the  internal  Aate  of  the  nation,  in  exhibiting  #  view 
a>f  the  manners  and  iemiments  of  ^ach  age,  the  JBt^Xic  of  .jtfopectjr 
jmd  peribnal  iecurity,  lyith  (he  improvements  \n  the  :^o<i- 
irenieodes  cf  Jife,  than  m«A  other  writers  -,  but  hehasj^c^efented 
^he  ancient  |>oyecnment  as  much  more  atflntrary  ;than  it  <eally 
tiras,  as  will  appear  by  the  nmoh  morii  accurate  accounts  of 
Or.  fitiUivan,  and  efpeciaUy  Mr*  Millar,  whofe  wor^  on  jthf: 
JBiiglifli  conftitution  I  cannot  too  firongly  recommend.  Some 
|rreat  £uilts  in  Mr.  Hume's  hiftory  were  well  pointed  out  hf 
Dr.  Towers.  Mr.  Hume  is  alfo  thought  by  many  to  have 
given  too  favourable  an  idea  of  the  cfaarafkrs  of  our  princes  of 
jriie  Stewart  family,  by  omittlog  to  mention  thofe  particulars 
in  efaeir  condud:  which  have  been  much  objedted  to ;  and  it  was 
prthMy  with  a  view  to  exculpate  them,  that  he  has  taken  io 
anuch  pains  to  give  the  colour  that  he  has  done  to  the  preceding 
periods  of  our  hiftory.  A  good  antidote  to  what  is  unfavour^ 
able  to  liberty  in  Mr.  Hume  will  be  found  in  the  very  mafterly 
hiftory  of  Mrs.  Macaulay.  Though  the  ftyle  of  Mr.  Hume  is^ 
4ipoh  the  whole,  excellesit,  yet  be  has  departed  more  than  any 
iMher  wri'ter  of  the  prefent  age  from  the  true  English  idion^ 
4lni  leaned  more  to  ihat  of  the  French  f* 

f'  This  I  pfHntt6  6Ut  U  the  Natej  and  •Ifir^vathfiiy  Aibjomcd  %o  jny  EngUfi 
Ihummar.  To  a  ^common  frififid  be  ackoowledjged  the  juftneft  of  mj  renntr|L^ 
sad  promifed  to  correft  his  ftyle  in  foturc  editions  of  his  work ;  tod  I  believe  he 
ifitk  la  fttl^i  aetibre 'deftc  ft. 

■    '    a  ■ 
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Dr.  Robertfon'shiftory  of  Scotland  throws  great  light  upon 
die  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  point  of  compofition  it 
not  inferior  to  Hume. 

A  valuable  treafure  of  materials  for  the  conftitutioQal  hiiloiy 
of  England  is  contained  in  the  parliamentary  hijiory  lately  pub- 
Ulhed,  and  in  the  journals  and  debates  in  the  ;houfe  of  C^maiom 
by  various  hands,  among  which  thoie  taken  by  Mr^  Grey  are 
(he  moft  valuable ;  relating  to  the  times  before  and.af^er  the 
hnportaiit  period  of  |he  revolution. 

It  is  \Ti  fuch  large  work<;  as  theie,  and  the  Jettsers  anil 
joumds  of  eminent  men,  who  had  a  conftflefable  iha)re  in  the 
tranfadions  of  their -times,  as  thofe  of  Melville,  Henry  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  others,  that  we  are  tr^nfported  as  it  were  into 
'  thoijb  paft  times.  Thefe  give  us  an  infight  into  the  manners 
and  turn  of  thinking,  which  prevailed  in  them,  and  bring  us 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  perfons  who  made  the  gre^teft 
fio;ure  in  them.  Hereby  we  are  enabled  to  enter  into  their 
fentiments  and  views,  and  have  a  clear  idea  of  their  peculiar 
chara£ler,  temper  and  manner.  In  fuch  works  as  thefe  the 
men  themfelves  are  feen  ^ing  and  fpeaking ;  whereas  in  generd 
bifiory,  we  are,  at  beft,  only  told  how  they  (poke  and  aAec^ 
ivfaich  is  a  thing  very  different  from  the  former.  <>f  fucd 
J>ooks  as  thefe  there  has  been  no  want  lince  the  introduAion 
4of  print i<^  into  England,  particularly  from  the  reign  ofHemy 
VJII.  fo  Aat  a  very  fatisfadlory  idea  of  our  hiftory  from  that 
time  maybe  had  by  any  perfon  who  will  take  the  requifite  paint 
for  it. 


I^ECTURK    - 
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LECTURE      XXVIIL 

Hifiories  of  particular  Lives  and  Reigns.  Of  William  the  Con» 
quer&r  by  TVilliam  of  Poitiers.  Of  Edward  IL  by  Thomas  de 
'  la  More.  Of  Henry  V.by  Titus  Livius.  Of  Edward  IV. 
by  Haddington.  Of  Edward  V.  by  Sir  Thomas  Moon.  Of 
Henry  VIL  by  Sir  Francis  Bnpon.  Of  Henry  VIU.  by  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cher  bury.  Edward  Vlth's  own  Diary.  Of 
Elizabeth  by  Camden.     Lives  written  by  Harris  and  others. 

TO  the  former  writers  of  general  hijlory^  or  of  the  hifiorj  of 
their  own  times,  we  fhall  find  our  account  in  adding  thofe 
who  have  confined  themfelves  to  the  hiflory  of  particular  m^" 
narchs  j  fmce  from  thefe,  if  not  manifeflly  under  fomc  preju- 
dices,  we  may  exped  the  fullefl  and  moft  fatisfadory  accounts. 
I  (hall  therefore  fubjoin  a  brief  account  of  the  moft  valuable 
writers  of  this  clafs. 

The  life  of  William  the  Conqueror  was  written  by  William 
of  PoiSiiers.  Though  he  was  a  foreigner,  and  under  fome 
obligations  to  the  king,  he  has  acquitted  himielf  with  great 
impartiality.  There  is  alfo  a  fliort  anonymous  hiflory  of  his 
reign  publifhed  by  Silas  Taylor  at  the  end  of  his  treat ife  of 
Gavelkind,  This  writer  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  1.  fo  that 
he  might  be  fufHciently  informed  of  the  truth  of  all  that  he 
relates.  Bat  Sir  William  Temple  has  given  iis  the  moft  excel- 
lent and  judicious  account  of  this  king's  reign  and  policy. 

King  Stephen's  memoirs  were  colie6led  by  Richard  Prior 
of  Hexhaniy  and  are   printed  among  the  decern  fcriptores. 

The  hiftory  of  Henry  II.  has  of  late  been  very  elaborately  ' 
written  by  Icrd  Littleton. 

The  expedition  of  Richard  I.  into  the  Holy  Land  was  cele. 

brated  by  Jofeph  Ifcanus^  in   a   poem  intitled  Antiocheis.     It  is 

in  heroic  verfe,  and  in  a  ftyle  much  fuperior  to  what  might  be 

^^^^xpe£led  from  his  age.     This  author  was  one  who  accompanied 

^^is  hero  into  the  Holy  Land, 
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The  life  of  Edward  II.  was  accurately  written  by  Sir  Thomas 
de  la  Mort^  who  was  knighted  by  Edward  I.  was  counfellor 
of  Edward  II.  and  lived  to  the  beginning  of  the  more  profperous 
reign  of  Edvrard  III.  It  was  firft  tranflated  from  French' into 
Latin  by  Walter  Baker,  a  canon  of  Ofney,  near  Oxford,  and 
has  frequently  been  publilbed  in  Englifli.  Sir  Henry  Cary 
has  alfo  written  the  hiftory  of  this  unfortunate  prince,  with 
political  obfervations  on  him,  and  his  unhappy  favourites 
Gavefton  and  Spencer. 

The  life  of  Henry  V.  was  written  at  large  by  one  who 
called,  himfelf  7V/tf J  Livius^  and  under  that  name  dedicated  it  to 
king  Henry  VL  We  have  two  good  copies  of  this  work,  one  in 
Sir  John  Cotton's  library,  the  other  in  that  of  Bennet  College. 
The  life  of  Edward  IV.  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Haddington^ 
as  well  as  could  be  expedled  from  one  who  lived  at  fo  great  a 
diftance  from  him. 

The  fliort  and  lamentable  hiftory  of  Edward  V.  was  largely 
and  elegantly  defcribed  by  the  famous  Sir  Thomas  More,  lord 
chancellor  of  England,  who  alfo  began,  but  did  not  finifh, 
the  hiftory  of  Richard  III. 

The  hiftory  of  Henry  VII.  has  been  written  in  an  excellent 
manner  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  He  has  entered  as  it  were  into 
all  his  councils,  has  largely  defcribed  every  thing  of  importance, 
and  dwelt  upon  nothing  trivial. 

The  hiftory  of  Henry  VIII.  has  been  written  by  Edward 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  with  almoft  as  much  reputation 
^^  lord  chancellor  Bacon  gained  by  that  of  Henry  VII.  This 
author,  however}  has  dwelt  chiefly  on  affairs  of  war  and 
policy,  and  has  not  entered  far  into  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftory 
of  that  reign,  which  is  nevenhelefs  the  moft  important  and 
interefting. 

The  moft  confideraWe  tranfadions  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  are  well  regiftered  by  the  young  king  himfelf,  in  the  diary 
written  by  his  owft  hand,  which  is  ftill  preferved  in  the  Cotton 
library,  from  which  Biihop  Burnet  tranfcribed  and  publifhed  it. 

The  long  and  profperous  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  was  ^ 
ten  by  Mr.  Camden,  by  the  fpecial  diredion  and  comu 
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lord  Cecil.  It  has  gooc  thmigb  ftw^l  e4Uiaft%  «Q4i»  fipvrral 
languAgeiU  though  &  upity»  Kkboiroii  ikyft^  U  ftoqldiie  i^ 
10  any  other  th^  it's  author's  polite  oriigml  latit^P  Theftmb 
reign  has  lihewife  been  written  lately  by  Mr.  Bifick* 

The  hiftory  of  the  laft  oeotury  has  beeo  ^my  v^wA  iU«lftrate4 
by  feveral  fingb  lires  latdy  publi&edt  particular  tMc  «f 
James  I.  Charles  L  and  Olirer  CromwcU,  by  Mr«  llaiw>  mi 
the  way  of  tixt  4ind  uoUs^  after  the  manner  of  fiayic  ^» 

*  As  hiftori««  of  ptrticolar  reigat  tnd  lives  tre  CQHtiaatUy  taoltiplyiii^^  I  IfiiTt 
llmleAife  •  fbort  o«e,  to  gtre  room  for  to  •ooosnt  of  4fiem. 
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LECTURE      XIIX. 

i^  thrown  upon  the  Civil  IT^fitry  $f  England  ky  the  etcUfiaJH^ 
iol  ff^riars*  Oderkm  Viialis^  (sfc.  Bmrmf  s  Hiftvrj  of  the  EU- 
formatien.  Cmmmr*s  MemmaU  ftMifiyei  by  Strype^  An  Ac^ 
punntemu  with  the  eld  MngUJh  Lufw^oois  u/eful  t^  an  Englijb 
tii/Urian.  GeufiumierdeNermandy.  XilairoiUt^  Bra^fony  FUia^ 
Hef^iatn*Sf  Honfs  idirroir  de  Juftiaei  Bretsnj  Novm  Narra" 
tienesp  Fortefcue  de  Laudibus  legum  AnglitCy  StetbemCs  Abridge 
nuni  of  Reperts^  Lktkten  eind  Ceke^  Do&or  and  Studenty 
Fitmberbert  de  Nttttera  Brevium*  Tear  Bmisj  Reports^  (s^c 
Blaoi/leneU  Cemmentaries. 

IN  order  to  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  political 
aiFairs  of  this  nation,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  attend  to  the 
Mce^fiajlical  Hifiery  of  it^  particularly  as  before  and  during 
the  reformation,  the  affairs  of  the  church  and  ftate  were  fo  in- 
timately united^  that  no  writer  can  give  a  complete  idea  of 
either  of  them  foparately^  Even  thofe  writers  who  confined 
themfelves  the  moft  to  ecdefiaffical  matters  never  fail  to  intro- 
duce a  good  deal  of  political  hifiory.  Thus  Odericus  Vitalis, 
who  wrote  thirteen  books  of  church  hiftory,  in  his  fi<rft  and 
fecond  books  treats  pretty  largely  of  the  military  adions  of  the 
Normans,  in  France,  England,  and  Apulia,  to  the  year  1141. 
about  which  tirpe  he  lived. 

Of  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians  there  has  been  no  failure  fince  the 
iirft  introduction  of  cbriftianity  into  this  ifland,  quite  down  to 
the  reformation.  Of  thefe  fome  have  written  general  ecclefiaf- 
tical hiftory,  others  the  particular  hiftoriesof  certain  biflioprics 
and  bifliops,  of  particular  orders  of  monks  and  faints;  but  for 
tbefe  I  refer  you  to  Nicholfon,  who  has  treated  very  largely 
of  all  the  fnoft  confiderable  of  them;  it  not  being  my  bufi* 
nefs  to  take  notice  of  church  hifioiy,  any  farther  than  it  is  ne- 
ceflaril/  conneiSed  with  civil.    In  this  view,  however,  I  nuift^ 


^ 
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not  fail  to  mention  Burnetts  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation,  For 
never  were  the  affairs  of  church  and  ftate  fo  intimately  con- 
ne<£ted  as  during  that  period.  This  hiftorian  gives  us  a  parti- 
cular account  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  reformation^  from  its 
firft  beginning  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  till  it  was  finally 
fettled  and  completed  by  Q^ieen  Elizabeth  in  the  year  1559* 
Thecolleftion  of  records  which  he  gives  in  the  condufion  of 
each  volume  fuppliesgood  vouchers  of  the  truth  of  all  he  ad- 
vances in  the  body  of  his  hiflory,  and  are  much  more  perfed 
than  could  reafonably  be  expeiSiedy  after  the  pains  taken  in 
Queen  Mary's  time  to  fupprefs  everything  that  carried  the  marks 
of  the  reformation  upon  it. 

The  Mitnorials  of  Archhijbop  Cranmir  have  been  publifhed 
by  Mr.  Strype,  who  has  adhered  to  Burnet's  method,  giving  his 
own  hiftorical  account  in  three  books  \  the  fxrft  of  which  ends 
at  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  the  fecond  at  the  death  of  Edward 
VL  and  the  third  at  that  of  Cranmer  himfelf;  In  the  condufion 
there  is  a  good  coUedion  of  records^  among  which  afe  feve- 
ral  authentic  letters,  and  other  papers  of  value  then  firft  made 
public. 

Of  all  the  books  not  diredlly  hiflorical,  none  are  of  fuch  im- 
mediate ufe,  for  the  moft  valuable  purpofes  of  hiftory,  as  Law 
Books,  In  thefe  we  may  trace  both  the  greater  and  more  minute 
changes  in  the  internal  conftitution  of  the  nation,  with  innu- 
merable other  important  articles  of  which  general  hiftorians 
take  but  little  notice.  I  fliall  therefore  give  a  brief  account  of 
all  our  moft  ancient  law  books,  nearly  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  written. 

The  fiift  book  of  laws  which  draws  our  attention  is  that 
which  is  entitled  Coujbtmier  de  Normandy^  and  would  do  much 
more  fo,  if  it  were,  as  fome  have  imagined,  an  ancient  formulary 
drawn  up  by  the  firft  princes  of  that  country,  and  brought  in 
hither  by  the  conqueror.  But  though  it  contains  many  particu- 
lars which  prove  it  not  to  be  of  fo  great  antiquity,  it  would  ftill 
beofconfiderabic  value,  if  it  were  compiled,  as  the  author  him- 
feif  hints,  forty  years  after  the  acceflion  of  King  Richard. 
There  are  in  it  many  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confeffor, 

and 
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and  other  Saxon  kings,  but  mixed  with  Norman  cuftoms 
that  are  no  way  related  to  them.  Though  a  great  part  of 
this  compilation  is  very  ancient,  feveral  paragraphs  are  tranf« 
Utcd  z]moik  verbatim  OMt  of  Glanville  ;  yet  fome  of  his  courts 
of  juftice,  original  writs,  &c.  are  not  fo  much  as  named  in  it. 

The  next  author  is  Rainulpb  de  Glanville ^  who  was  chief  juftice 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  The  book  that  now  bears  his  name 
(though  there  have  been  fome  difputes  about  the  author  of  it) 
was  (irftpubliihed  by  the  perfuadon  and  procurement  of  Sir 
William  Stamford,  and  has  flnce  had  feveral  editions.  Its  title 
is  TraSfatus  de  legibus  et  Confuetudinibus  Regni  Anglia^  i^c*  It  is 
divided  into  fourteen  books,  each  of  which  relates  to  a  diftind 
divifion  of  the  law,  as  it  flood  in  his  time  \  and  in  all  thefehe 
gives  the  forms  of  fuch  writs  as  were  then,  and  are  moftly  ftill 
in  life,  upon  all  the  feveral  occafions  that  are  treated  of. 

John  BraSon,  the  author  of  a  treatife  which  goes  by  his 
name,  was  judge  itinerant  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  and  the  beginning  of  Edward  I.  This  truly  vene- 
rable code  of  our  ancient  common  law  confifts  of  five  books, 
which  begin  with  the  feveral  legal  ways  of  procuring  property, 
and  proceed  to  thofe  of  the  jufl  maintaining  or  recovering  it. 
This  method  is  very  conformable  to  that  of  the  emperor  Juflinian, 
whofe  laws  are  alfo  fometimes  quoted  as  familiarly  as  if  they 
were  part  of  the  known  common  law  of  this  kingdom.  On 
every  head  this  author  interfperfes  a  regifler  of  proper  writs,  and 
reports  of  adjudged  cafes  in  both  benches,  as  alfo  of  fuch  as  bad 
been  tried  before  the  judges  in  Eyre,  aflize,  &c. 

The  author  of  that  methodical  and  learned  treatife  which 
bears  the  name  of  Fleta^  wrote  in  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Ed- 
wards, mofl  probably  the  fecond  or  third.  In  his  firfl  book 
he  infifls  chiefly  upon  the  pleas  of  the  crown,  in  the  fecond  he 
gives  a  mofl  full  and  curious  account  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  king's 
houfhold,  with  many  other  particulars  that  greatly  illuflrate  the 
hiflory  of  thofe  times  i  and  in  the  four  following  he  fhews  the 
pra<Sice  of  our  courts  of  judicature,  the  forms  of  writs,  expli- 
cation of  law  terms,  &c.  He  fometimes  tranfcribes  the 
words  of  Bradton,  and  fometimes  has  the  fame  things  1 
find  in  one  of  Bra£lon's  epitomizers,  Gilbert  de  The 
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The  laft  mentioned  writer  modelled  his  thftrsSt  of  thecoma 
mon  law  as  he  thought  would  be  moft  ufeful  in  exphiimng  adl 
of  parliament.  He  frequently  quits  Bra£h>n*5  metlwd)  ahd 
makes  ufe  of  one  which  looks  more  confufed. 

Sir  Ralph  de  Hengham  wa& chief  juftice  of  the  king*s- bench 
and  of  the  common  pleas  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  His 
Summas  have  always  paft  under  the  cities  of  Hengham  Afagm^ 
and  parva^  and  have  both  the  fame  common  fubjed>  treating  of 
the  ancient  and  now  obfelete  forms  of  pleading  in  efiins  and 
defaults.  They  were  long  fmce  tranflated  into  Englifli ;  but 
ikax  being  done  in  the  language  of  Edward  II. 's  of  IlL's  timr^ 
it  was  thought  moft  advifeable  to  print  them  in  their  originsd 
Latin.  This  was  done  by  Mr.  SeMen,  who  pttbliflied  tbem 
with  Fortefcue,  adding  a  few  notes  of  his  own  in  Englifli. 

Befides  liiefe,  there  were  many  more  treatifes  on  matters 
of  law,  written  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  wherein  the  prac- 
tice of  the  bar  began  firft  to  flouriih ;  but  not  being  miich  oen* 
dticive  to  the  purpofe  of  hiflory,  the  mention  of  them  isocmtced 
in  this  place. 

Andrew  Horn,  the  author  of  the  ATtrrcir  de  Jufticiy  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.  His  defign  was  to  give  the  jtidges  of 
bis  time  a  view  of  what  they  (hould  have  been,  and  what  they 
were.  He  frequently  quotes  the  rolls  of  the  Saxon  times,  and 
even  their  very  year  btfoks^  which  are  now  vanifbed  j  which  (bews 
that  we  have  loft  many  of  our  beft  helps  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
hiftory  of  thofe  ages.  He  pretends  to  have  perufed  all  the  lavi^ 
of  this  ifland  ever  fmce  the  reign  o^  King  Arthur.  The  Englifli 
edition  differs  very  much  from  the  French,  and  yet  the  tranf- 
lator  pretends  that  he  kept  clofe  to  the  words  and  meaning  of 
his  author. 

That  excellent  French  manual  of  our  laws  which  bears  the 
name  of  Briton^  Mr.  Nicholfon  thinks  was  written  by  that 
John  Breton,  whom,  we  find  one  of  the  king's  juftices  togedier 
with  Ralph  and  Roger  de  Hengham,  in  the  firft  year  of  Edward 
H.  Wingate's  edition  is  juftly  commended  for  the  care  and 
judgment  of  the  publilheri  fuch  various  readings  being  added 
^^,^,i^tt  the  iippendix  as  ferve  very  much  to  fopply  the  defedb  of  the 
I  fbnner 
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former  imprcffion.  The  language  is  the  true  old  French  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  as  appears  from  the  authentic  inftrumenta 
of  diofe  days,  and  differs  confiderably  from  that  of  Littleton  in 
the  fifteenth*  The  whole  book  runs  in  the  name  and  ftile  of 
the  kinghimlelf,  as  a  fummary  of  ail  the  laws  then  in  force 
within  the  kingdom  of  England  and  dominion  of  Ireland. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  art  of  pleading  was  brought  to 
its  perfe£tion  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  when  the  little  manual 
of  entries  which  bear^  the  name  of  Nova  Narratioms  was 
firft  coUeded  and  publiihed.  It  gives  us  fuch  forms  of  courts^ 
declarations,  defenfors,  pleas,  &c.  as  were  then  in  ufe«  To 
which  are  added  the  articuli  ad  novas  rktrratioms^  being  a  com- 
mentary or  fome  (hort  rules  upon  them.  But  all  thefe  are  few 
and  defeAive  in  comparifon  with  what  we  have  in  thofe  books 
of  entries  which  are  the  work  of  later  times,  the  chief  whereof 
are  thofe  by  William  Raftal^  Sir  Edward  Coh^  and  Sir  Humfhry 
Winch. 

Sir  John  Fortefcue  was  chief  juftice  of  the  king's  bench 
during  half  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  In  his  book,  which  is  en- 
titled Di  Laudibus  Legum  Anglia^  and  which  is  written  by 
way  of  dialogue  between  the  prince  and  himfelf,  he  proves  that 
all  kings  are  under  obligation  to  be  converfant  in  the  laws  of 
their  own  realms}  that  our  laws  are  not  alterable  at  the  fole 
will  of  our  monarchs ;  that  our  conftitution,  or  common  law^ 
is  the  moft  reafonable,  as  well  as  the  moft  ancient  in  Europe,  and 
more  equitable  in  many  things,  in  which  be  inftances,  than  even 
the  civil  law,  or  the  laws  of  neighbouring  nations,  and  that  our 
king^  are  greater  and  more  potent  in  the  liberties  and  properties 
of  tlieir  own  people,  than  arbitrary  tyrants  in  the  valTalage 
of  their  flaves.  This  book  was  firft  tranflated  and  publiihed, 
together  with  its  Englilh  verfion,  by  R.  Mulcaftcr,  and  was 
afterwards  revifed  and  improved  with  a  few  curfory  notes,  by 
Mr.  Selden. 

Nicholas  Statham,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  in  the 
time  of  Edward  IV.  was  the  firft  who  reduced  the  larger  ar-  , 
guments  and  tedious  reports  of  the  year  books  into  a^^fliorc 
fyftem  under  proper  heads  and  common  places,  which' he 
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low  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VL    His  example  has  been  followed 
by  many  other  perfons. 

Sir  Thomas  Littleton  was  one  of  the  juftjces  of  commoa 
pleas  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  His  Biai  rf  Tinures  is  ftodied 
by  every  body  who  pretends  to  any  acquaintance  with  the  mu- 
nicipal law  of  this  kingdom,  and  has  been  more  frequently 
printed  than  any  other  law  book  whatever ;  though  many 
particulars  of  his  commoQ  law  are  altered  by  a£b  of  parlia* 
ment,  and  others -are  difufed  and  grown  obfolete.  Sir  Edward 
Coke  fays  that  this  is  the  moft  perfed  and  abfolute  work  that  ever 
was  written  in  any  human  fcience.  The  firft  volume  of  Ctif'x 
Inftitutis  is  only  a  tranflation  and  comment  upon  this  book. 
Sir  Edward's  CompUti  CopyhoUir^  may  alfo  be  read  as  .a.fecood 
commentary  on  Littleton's  tenures  j  and  together  with  thefe,  it 
will  be  highly  convenient  to  perufe  Sir  Henry  Spelman's  ttea- 
tife  on  the  original  growth,  propagation,  and  condition  ,of  l^uids 
and  tenures  by  knight's  fervice  in  England. 
.  The  dialogue  in  two  parts,  whichgoes  by  the  name  of\the 
Do£lor  and  Student^  was  written  by  one  Chrlftopher  St.  Ger- 
main, barrifler  of  the  Inner  Temple,  who  died  in  the  year  1540* 
The  defign  of  the  book  was  to  enquire  into  the  grounds  and 
reafons  of  the  common  law  of  England,  and  to  (hew  how  con- 
fillent  every  one  of  its  precepts  is  with  right  reafon  and  a  good 
con  fcience. 

Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbcrt  was  one  of  the  juftices  of  the  com- 
mon pleas  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  and  was  author  of  the 
New  Natura  bravium^  which  was  carefully  reviewed  by  William 
Raftal,  who  added  a  table  and  fome  other  proper  ornaments  to 
what  its  excellent  author  feems  to  have  left  unfini(hed. 

There  were  ten  volumes  of  the  Year  Books  printed  by  fub- 
fcription  in  the  year  1679.  Thefe  began  with  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  and  ended  with  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
To  thefe  were  afterwards  added  the  cafes  adjudged  in  the  time 
of  Edward  II.  colle6led  by  Serjeant  Mainard,  out  of  feveral 
ancient  manufcripts. 

Anciently  judgments  at  the  common  law  were  recorded  with 

th^xeafons  and  caufes  of  fuch  judgments,  and  the  cuftom  was 
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continued  during  the  whole  rei^n  of  Edward  I.  and  a  great 
part  of  that  of  £dward  11.  But^is  cuftom  ceafed  in  Edward 
JII/s  time,  when  caufes  were  numerous,  and  the  pra6iice  of  the 
law  was  brouglit  to  its  full  perfedtion.  Hence  arofe  the  trouble 
of  thofe  reporlers  bf  cafes^  who  from  the  beginning  of  that  reign 
have  fupplied  the  defe£ls  of  the  records*,  and  not  pnly  afford 
us,  as  thefe  do,  the  final  determination  of  the  judges  in  each 
jcafe,  but  alfo  the  intermediate  reafonings  and  debates  on  which 
iuch  judgment  was  founded.  The  authors  of  thefe  reports  are 
very  numerous,  and  are  daily  increafing. 

The  preceding  writers  are  neceffary  to  be  ftudied  by  a  peribn 
who  would  enter  minutely  into  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom!  with 
refpeiS  ta  thofe  things  to  which  they  relate ;  but  a  perfon  may 
underftand  our  general  hiftorians  very  well  if  he  be  mafter  %^ 
BlackftonisCMimintaries^  for  the  prefentftate  of  the  law,  Sulli- 
van's LeiSiures,  and  Dalrymple  on  feudal  property,  together  with 
fpme  of  Lord  I^aim's  law  tra£b,  for  the  ancient  ftate  of  it,  and 
the  cs^pital  changes  it  has  undergone  to  the  prefent  time.  Jacob's 
Law  Di(%onary  is  likewife  a  very  ufeful  book  to  beconfulted  oc« 
cafiongUy,  in  reading  a  courfe  of  Englifh  hiftory  \  as  alfo  Brady's 
Gloflary,  fubjoined  to  his  Introdu&ion  to  the  old  Englifli  Hif- 
tory. But  without  fome  knowledge  of  the  Engliih  law,  it  can 
be  but  a  very  lame  and  imperfedl  idea  that  any  perfon  can  get  of 
the  Engliih  hiftory. 
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Of  thi  Englijh  Ricords.  Royal  Proclamations.  Difpatcf>es  and 
Inftru£fions  for  Foreign  Minijiers,  Leaguss^  Treaties^  MimO" 
rials^  isfc.  where  to  be  found.  Records  of  the  Old  Court  ofCbi^ 
valry.  Agard*s  Collelfions.  Cottons  Library.  Records  of 
Foreign  States.  Rymer's  Fcedera.  The  Green  Cloth.  A&s  of 
Parliament.  Rajla*s  Colleifion.  Prynne^s  Abridgment y  and 
others.  Journals  of  both  Houfes.  Summons  of  the  Nobility  in 
Dugdale.  Records  in  the  Courts  of  fVeJlminfier.  DiJpo/bUn 
of  the  Records  in  the  Tower. 

FROM  books  and  writings  which  have  been  publiibed^  I 
proceed  to  give  fome  account  of  the  various  kinds  of  records 
which  our  country  affords^  -and  which  a  diligent  hiftorian  may 
greatly  avail  himfelf  of.  Of  thefe  records,  fome  or  other 
are  daily  publ idled,  but  many  are  of  fuch  a  nature  that  we 
can  never  exped  there  will  be  any  other  than  fingle  copies  of 
them  extant;  or  at  moft  but  a  few  copies  of  each.  Thefe 
therefore  cannot  be  confulted  without  having  recourfe  to  the 
places  where  they  are  preferved,  of  which  I  fhall  give  the  bc8 
information  I  can  colleft  from  Nicholfon  and  other  writers. 

To  preferve  as  much  diftindlnefs  as  poflible  in  this  account, 
I  ihall  iirfl  give  an  account  of  thofe  records  which  are  preferved 
within  the  verge  of  the  king's  Court  and  Palace  Royal  ;  fc- 
condly,  of  thofe  which  relate  to  the  two  houfes  of  parliament, 
thirdly,  thofe  of  the  courts  of  Weftminfter,  &c.  and  laftly, 
thofe  of  an  ecclefiaflical  nature.  Articles  of  le(s  note  will 
be  introduced  occaftonally,  where  the  mention  of  them  willap« 
pear  the  mod  natural. 

The  fociety  of  antiquaries  projeaed  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
Mr.  Camden,  and  others,  took  particular  care  to  make  it  one  of 
the  rules  and  ftatutes  of  their  community,  that  all  the  proclama* 
fions  of  our  kings  and  queens  fhould  be  preferved  in  their 
Ubrary.  Thefe  arc  the  more  valuable,  becaufe  general  hiflo* 
rian9,  although  they  take  notice  of  what  is  commanded  or  pro- 
h  K* ted  by  royal  authority,  feldom  give  us  the  reafons  of  fuch 
public  eclifi'',  which   are   always  exprefled  in  the  inftrument 
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itfclf,  and  are  much  more  valuable  than  it,  as  they  often  con- 
tain a  good  part  of  the  hiftory  of  the  times. 

Charters,  and  letters  patent^  making  grants  of  privileges, 
offices,  and  penfions  are  at  this  day  enrolled  in  chancery  i  but 
as  diey  formerly  took  their  rife  at  the  king's  Court  of  Re* 
fidencethey  ar«  to  be  looked  for  in  the  paper  office. 
'  To  diftinguifh  thofe  that  are  truly  ancient  and  genuine  from 
fuch  as  are  counterfeit,  it  will  be  requifite  to  be  pcrfe£Hy  well 
(killed  in  the  feveral  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  king's 
feals  and  titles,  of  which  Nicholfon  gives  a  particular  account. 
For  ancient  and  modern  precedents  of  charters  confult  Sbep« 
herd's  trcatife  of  corporations,  fraternities  and  guilds. 

Occa(U>nal  proclamations  with  all  difpatches  and  inftruc- 
tions  for  foreign  minifters,  letters  of  intelligence,  and  other 
public  papers  which  are  communicated  to  the  two  fecrecaries 
of  ftate,  are  tranfmitted  to  the  paper  office^  wherein  they  are  all 
difppfed  by  way  of  library,  in  a  place  of  good  fecurity  and 
convenience  within  the  king's  Royal  Palace  at  Whitehall* 
There  are  likewife  the  credentials  of  ambafladors,  the  letters  of 
foreign  princes  and  dates,  leagues,  treaties,  memorials^  &c.  Of 
what  great  ufe  to  any  hiftorian  a  free  accefs  to  this  trea-* 
Aire  may  be,  appears  from  Burnet's  hiftory  of  the  Reformation* 
Befides  thefe  affiftances,  the  inquifitive  hiftorian  will  here  find 
a  great  variety  of  papers  relating  to  the  decrees  and  tranfadions 
of  ieveral  of  our  ancient  as  well  as  modern  palace  courts. 
.  The  ^urt  of  chivalry  has  been  long  difcontinued,  but  fomeof 
its-  records  that  relate  to  the  proceedings  in  the  Marihalfea  are  ftill 
in  the  Paper  office.  There  is  however  little  in  them  to  an  hiftori- 
an>  purpofe.  What  is  moft  confiderable  in  this  rich  treafure  is 
fne  vaft  collection  we  here  meet  with  of  memorials,  inftru&ions, 
plenipotentiary  powers,  granted  in  feveral  reigns  and  on  feveral 
occafions  to  our  ambaiTadors  and  envoys,  or  papers  of  the  like 
l^nd  prefented  by  the  minifters  of  foreign  princes  and  ftates 
refiding  in  Engls^id,  That  great  light  in  hiftory  may  be  had 
from  thefe  is  evident  from  Diggs*s  complete  AmhaJJador^  the 
hiftory  of  Sir  Thomas  Randolf's  embafty  to  the  emperor  of 
Jluffia^  and  m^ny  other  works^ 
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tn  the  Receipt-office  in  the  Exchequer  there  is  a  fliort 
colie£lion  of  all  leagues^  treaties  of  peace,  intercourfes  and 
Ktoriages  with  foreign  nations,  connpiled  by  the  inJuftrious 
sliitiquary  Agard;  but  this  fails  infinitely  (hortofthat  immmerife 
ftere  which  Sir  John  Cotton's  library  will  afford  of  tbefe  rtiat- 
tcrf.  We  have  there  no  lefs  than  forty-three  volumes  of 
flreaties  between  the  EngliOi,  Scotch,  and  P'rench,  in  a  fair  and 
regular  method,  befides  many  more  of  the  like  kind  in  a  more 
loofe  and  difperfed  condition. 

■  Nor  are  the  memoirs  of  our  own  ambafladors  only  of  great 
ufe  to  an  Engliih  liiftorian;  thofe  of  our  neighbouttng  nations 
are  no  lefs  fo  i  thofe  efpecially  with  which  this  kingdom  has 
maintained  the  greateft  correfpondence  in  treaties  of  peace  and 
commerce ;  as  France  and  Holland,  from  which  countries  we 
are  often  obliged  to  fetch  our  information  in  fome  articles, 
concerning/ which  our  own  hiftorians  afford  us  no  (atisfaAiom 
The  like  may  be  faid  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  &c.  whtoever  We 
find  our  own  affairs  interwoven  with  thofe  of  other  countries. 
This  want  is  in  part  fupplied  by  Rymer's  Fcsdtra^  an  immetife 
work,  undertaken  by  the  command,  and  attheexpence  of  queen 
Anne.  It  contains  not  only  finifhed  ^eaties,  but  letters  of 
great  princes,  and  their  chief  miniflers  of  flate,  inftfuAionsto 
ambafTadors,  and  other  miniflers  refiding  in  foreign,  courts^ 
Papal  bulls  of  all  kinds,  cong6  d'elires,  and  of  reftitutions,  (rf 
temporalities,  royal  mandates  to  the  clergy  for  commemorative 
maffcsi  fafts,  and  thankfgivings,  &c.  fculptures  of  apdent 
hand«  and  feals,  and  many  other  curious  pieces  of  antiquity. 

There  is  another  repofitory  of  our  court  records  which  ifrcomi- 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  the  green  cloth*  In  this  office 
are  not  only  preferved  the  accounts  of  the  king's  houfliold  ex* 
pences,  but  alfo  fuch  orders  as  have  from  time  to  time  been 
given  by  the  lord  fteward,  chamberlain,  comptroller*  &c.  for 
the  more  regular  behaviour  of  the  inferior  ftrvants.  There 
likewife  (and  not  in  Chancery)  were  commonly  inrolled  all 
letters  and  writings  concerning  fuch  matters  of  ftate  as  were 
not  fit  to  be  made  public. 

A  colIe£lion  of  the  lawi  before  Magna  Charta  was  made  by 
Sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  is  now  among  the  many  choice  manu- 
icripts  in  the  Bodleian  library.  kdi 
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Ads  of  parliament  oft^en  give  hints  of  the  manners  and  cuf- 
toms  which,  prevailed  at  the  time  of  their  being  ena«^ed,  fa 
that  maay  partis  of  our  hiftory  may  be  recovered  fromthism^ 
especially  tf  comparod  with  the  writers'  either  in  divinity  oc 
morality  about  the  fame  date.  Thus  the  ftatute  againft  the  mul-r 
tiplication^of  metals  (hows  the  attention  which  was  given  to 
chemical  experiments  in  order  to  difcover  the  philofapher'tf 
ftonce;  aqd  Chaucer's  tale  of  th^  cannon  yepmen  confirois  thft 
fime  feifc. 

The  putting  of  marginal  not^s  to  th^  ft^tutes  at  large  was 
firft  begun  by  Willi^un  Raftal^  who  colIe£bed  all  in  force  from. 
Magna  Charta  to  the  fourth  year  of  Philip  and  Mary.  Thefo 
coUeSions  have  been  carried  op  by  different  hands  to  the  prefen^ 
time.  But  fince  thefe  colledions  are  in  many  refpe^s  deficient, 
the  diligent  hiitprian  will  be  obliged  to  h^ve  recourfe  to  the 
original  records. 

.  Before  the  ufe  of  printing,  and  ti}l  the  reign  of  Henry, 
VIL  the  fiatutes  were  all  engroijed  on  parchment)  ^nd  pron 
claioDod  openly  in  every  county ;  but  .this  cuftom  has  finct 
been  difcontinued.  In  thefe  parliamentary  rolls  are  many 
decifions  of  difficult  pointy  in  law,  in  which  we  have  not  onlyr 
the  final  refolution  and  jud^noent  of  the  court,  but  a|fp  tb^ 
reafons  of  it.     . 

An  exa<ft  abridgment  of  9S  many  of  the  parliamentary  records 
as  were  to  be  bad  in  thie  Tower  of  London,  from  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  to  that  of  Richard  III.  was  made  by  Sir  Roberf 
Cotton,  and  publiihed  by  William  Prynne.  ,  There  is  a  fair 
tranfcriptpf  thofe  fromtji^e  firft  of  Edwiird  III.  totheforty. 
third  of  queen  Elis^abeth  in  the  Cotton  library,  where  there 
are  alfo  two  volumes  of  indexes  to  the  Tower  records. 

The  laft  fort  of  parliamentary  records  are  the  journals  of  the 
lords  and  connmpns  wherein  every  vote  that  pafles  is  carefully 
regiftered  by  the  clerks  of  the  feveral  houfcs.  A  complete 
journal  of  thQ  trs^nfadions  of  both  boufes,  from  the  firft  of 
Henry  VIIL  to  the  fisventh  of  Edward  VL  was  drawn  up  by 
Robert  Boyer,  and  is  now  in  the  Cotton  library;  but  tb^  ,j 
fureft  fountain  is  that  of  the  original  records  themftlves  in  thf^^ 
Tower  and  Parliament- office.  I'befe  journidshave  lately 
printed*  jl^BW^*  Si 
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Sir  William  Dugdale  has  given  us  a  perfe£k  copy  of  all  the 
Aimcnons's  of  the  nobility  to  all  the  great  councils  and  parlia- 
ments of  this  realm,  from  the  forty-ninth  of  Henry  HI.  to  the 
prefent  times,  wherein  we  likewife  find  the  like  mandates  to 
the  clergy  and  commons. 

'  The  records  of  the  king's  courts  at  Weftminfter  arc  firft 
depofited  in  the  chapel  at  the  rolls,  and  as  that  grows  full 
and  overftocked,  they  are  removed  to  the  Tower;  where^ 
in  two  feveral  apartments,  they  are  methodically  arranged 
accordingto  their  various  kinds  and  ufes.  In  WakefieM  Tower 
are  the  inroUments  of  leagues  and  treaties  widi  foreign  princes, 
the  original  laws  as  they  paiTed  the  royal  aflent,  authentic 
memoirs  of  the  Engli(h  atchievements  in  France  and  other 
nations,  forms  of  homage  from  the  kings  of  Scotland,  the 
eftabiifhment  and  laws  of  Ireland,  liberties,  and  privileges 
granted  to  cities,  corporations,  and  private  fubjoEh,  tenures 
ir)d  furveys  of  lands  and  manures,  infpeximus's  of  charters  and 
deeds,  made  before  and  foon  after  the  Norman  conqueft,  boun* 
daries  of  all  the  forefls  in  England,  &c.  In  fliort,  wc'havc 
here,  according  to  the  petition  of  the  commons  in  parliament, 
the  perpetual  evidence  of  every  maris  rights  without  which  no 
ftory  of  the  nation  (to  ufe  Dr.  Chamberlain's  words)  can  be 
written  or  proved.  In  Julius  Caefar's  chapel  in  the  White 
Tower  there  is  another  vaft  collection  of  records,  out  of  which 
the  indefatigable  William  Prvnne  cdlefted  his  four  large 
volumes.  Any  of  thefe  may  be  feen  and  perufed  by  thofe  who 
have  occaiion  to  confult  them,  there  being  a  perfon  appointed 
ro  attend  for  that  purpofe,  eight  hours  every  day  in  fummer, 
and  fix  in  winter. 

In  the  records  of  the  courts  of  King's-bench  we  are  to  look 
for  all  judgments  upon  notorious  treafons,  breaches  of  the 
peace,  &c.  ?s  alfo  for  the  like  upon  common  pleas,  by  bill 
for  debt,  covenant,  promife,  &c.  againft  the  immediate  officers 
of  the  King's  court.  The  public  records  of  this  court,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  the  Common  Pleas,  preceding  the  firft  year  of 
Henry  VI.  are  in  the  chapter  houfe  of  the  church  of  Weftmin- 
fter ;  but  thofe  of  that  year  and  downwards  are  kept  in  the 
^^'^'^^  treafury,  adjoining  to  Weftminfter-hall  5  fuch  only 
^  Bed  as  are  of  daily  ufe,  and  not  above  ten  years  old,  which 

S  m^^^  cuftody  of  the  clerks  in  the  lower  treafury. 
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Tbi  petty  Bcg-effia.  Tbi  Mafia-  rf  th  Rallr.  Rtgifintm  dt 
CanciUaria.  Lower  Exchequer.  The  Pipe-office*  Tbefnm-ed 
Rimembnmcers.  Doemfday  Book.  The  red  Book  of  the  £jr- 
cheqtur.  The  black  Book.  Tefia  NtvillL  Records  of  'the 
inferior  Courts.  Thofe  kept  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Adsniraky. 
The  Office  of  Ordnance.  The  Libraries  and  Mufeunu  of  Noblo^ 
men  and  private  Gentlemen.  Ufe  of  the  .Britijb  Mufeum* 
What  Records  have  been  publijhed.  Formulare  Anglicanunu 
Pedigrees  of  anient  Families.  Old  Accounts  of  Bxpences  and 
Dijburfements  in  Families.  Ledger  Books^  and  other  Domefiie 
Records.  Monafiicum  Auglicanum  by  Dugdale.  Notitia  Mo^ 
nafiica  by  Tanner.  Univerjity  Monuments.  Hifioriola  O*- 
fni/hfis.  flood's  Hifiory  and  Antiquities  of  Oxford.  Black 
Book  of  Cambridge.  Lives  of  Englijh  Writers  by  Leland  and 
others.     Regifiers  in  Ecclejiafiical  Courts. 

THE  records  of  that  court  of  Chancery  wherein  the  pro- 
cefs  runs  fecundum  legem  et  confuetudinem  AngUa  are  filed 
up  in  the  petty  bag-offiee.  The  chief  clerk  of  this  court  is  the 
mafter  of  the  Rolls.  In  his  keeping,  are  the  inrollments  of  all 
letters  patent,  treaties  and  leagues,  deeds,  and  purchafes, 
recognizances,  commiffions  of  appeal,  oyer  and  terminer,  &c. 
ever  fince  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  reft 
having  been  tranfmitted  to  the  Tower.  Moft  of  the  Chancery 
records  were  deftroyed  by  the  rebels  under  Wat  Tyler  in  the 
time  of  Richard  II. 

There  are  feveral  repofitories  of  the  records  belonging  to  the 
high  court  of  Chancery,  all  of  which  are  under  the  immediate 
care  and  infpedion  of  the  mafter  of  the  Rolls.  Firft,  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Rolls,  the  oldcft  record  is  a  patent  roll  of  Edward  V. 
thofe  that  bear  any  higher  date  being  long  finee  depofited  in 
dhc  Tower.    Thofe  of  the  following  reigns  toj 


X>j|M||d of  queen   i 
^^^zabetb,  I 
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Elizabeth,  and  fotnewhat  lower,  are  ftill  kept  here  in  good 
order.  Secondly,  Tbi  petty  Bag^office  firft  receives  the  enroll- 
ments  of  patents  with  the  privy  feals  and  eftreats  from  the  fix 
clerks,  but  is  obliged  to  tranfisit  the  firmer  tp.the  chapeb 
and  4he  latter  to  the  Exchequer ;  fo  that  nothing  ancient  is  to 
bb  looked  lor  here.  Thirdly,  In  tbi  Rxamin0r*'f^^jfc$.  art  tdc^ 
|K>fitiQns  ^  witnefles)  from  the  beginning-  of  ^he  reigB-  of 
Edward  VL  and  fome  few  that  are  higher.  FoordiljF,  The 
moft  noble  repofitory  oi  the  anoient  records  in  Cbancety  is  in 
the  Tower^  under  the  ultimate  idfpe£tion  of  the  mafter  of  the 
Rdk^  The  principal  treafure  under  his  charge*  liss  i^  fevtral 
preiles .  within  that  part  of  the  palace  which  bears,  the  name  of 
Wah^U  Tower.  The  contents  of  thefe  are  very  large.  A 
general  account  of  them  in  alphabetical  ordep  n^y  be  (eeiv  in 
Nicbolfon; 

Another  confiderable  treafure  of  recor<ls  within  the  piecinds 
of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  under  the  fame  infp^^^ion  with 
#ie  fbrmeti  is  in  that  part  which  is  called  Cffar's  Chapel,  ^hcre 
is  a  large  cdleciton  oi  proceedings  in  Chancery  as  high  as  the 
times  of  Henry  VL  together  with  regular  bllls„  anfwers  and 
depofitions,  from  the  firft  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  privy  feals, 
mantjcaptioiis,  &c.  from  the  days  of  Edward  I.  and  fevoral 
other  particulars. 

There  is  one  famous  monument  of  antiqiMty  belonging  to 
this  court  which  they  call"  Rtgiftrum  de  Cancedarioy  or  the 
rcgiftcr  of  writs,  containing  the  form  of  writs  at  the  common 
law.     Thefe  have  often  been  printed. 

In  the  hands  of  the  two  chamberlains  of  the  lower  Exchequer 
there  are  many  ancient  records,  leagues,  and  treaties  with 
foreign  princes,  ftandards  of  money,  weights,  and  meafures, 
&c.  There  were  anciently  four  feveral  apartments  wherein 
the  records  of  the  Exchequer  were  kept,  being  all  in  the 
cuftody  and  under  the  charge  of  the  chamberlains  of  that  court. 
A  particular  account  of  thefe  with  their  contents  may  be  feen 
in  Nicholfon. 

Of  the  other  repofitorics  of  exchequer  records  the  principal 
is  the  Pipe- office^  wherein  are  kept  the  gnat  rclb  oftb$  Exehe* 

quir. 
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querj  thm  U  0|le  btfidfe  fer  every  yeais  fr^n  tfan  reign  ^  kfng 
Henry  11.  to  the  prefent  time.  In  thefe  are  ftated  the  accounts 
of  the  royal  revenue,  whether  certain  or  cafuaL  The  moft 
ancient  recoKl;  in.  this  office,  is  that  which  bears  the  name  of 
king  Stephen. 

There  are  silfo  other  ofiens  belongiog  to  this  high  court  not  to  be 
overlooked  l>y  dc^  hiftorian^^wb^l^are  known  by  the  name  of  dieir 
feveral  remembrancers^  as  firft,  that  of  the  ^een's  Rememhranar  \ 
fec^nYily)  of  the'  L^d-  Tneafmrer^s  Remenebranar )  thirdly,  the 
tifif  of  Fleets  \  a«Kt  fourtbly,  l\it  Office  rf  Rmembraticer  of  fir fi 
frmU  cmdX^nihi^  To  tbefeareto  be  added  the  CoUrU  of  lVl9r4» 
khe  records  of  which  now  make  part  of  the  treaifury  of  the 
Queen Vbenchw  There:  is  alfo  an*  apartment  xn^tbiB  Elcchequer 
which-  b^rs  tbe-pame  o£  iheAugmeittatiM-office.  For  the  eoments 
of  tbofe  I  refer  (o  Nicholfon. 

*  Among  all  the  ancient  records  in  the  Exchequer,  Doimf^ 
iay  book  is  defervedly  of  the  greateft  reputation  and.  valub» 
ItUe  t^C.hook  Qiade  \^  the  commiffioners  of  William  die 
Conqueror,  wherein  is  an  exa(%furvey-  of  aJbthe  cities,  toWit^ 
and  yJlifl^s  in-  {England.  \\  does  not  eidy  sRxount  for  the 
feveral  baronies,  knightt*  feeft,  and  pteugh  lands,  but  givM 
alio  the  iuimber  of  families,  men^  ibldiers,  buibandmett,  fer^ 
vants,  and  cattle  f  what  rent^  how  much  meadtiw,  paftuiei 
woods,  tillage,  common  heath,  marflx,  te;  every  one  poflef&d^ 
It  is  in  two  volumes,  whereof  the  fornter  gives  a  ^ccin£t  de* 
fctfipcion  of  tbirty^thr^  eoiinttesy  ai^d  the  ktter  a  fomewbat 
lafger  accour^t  of  Efiexv  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  In  the  front 
nfeach  county  ftands  ^  lift  of  the  lords  of  the  foil  ;  that  is,  the 
kfaig^  and  a  few  of  his  nobles*  Sir  Henry  Spelman  has  given 
iis  a  fample  <^  the  book,  but  it  is  faid  that  the  fociety  of  anti* 
quaries  are  about  undertaking  the  publication  of  the  whole. 

There  is^alfo  in  the  keepings  of  the  king's  remembraneer  a  mif* 
celtany  of  ancient  treaties,  which  go  by  the  name  of  the  redh^d 
4f^  Sxtbe^tr*     It  has  fbme  things  (as^  the  number  of  thel**  * 
<)f  land  in  many  of  our  counties}  relating  to  die  times  bcf(^ 
conqueft,  and  the  ceremonies,  ufed  at  the  coronation  of 
Eleanor  wife  to  king  Henry  III.    There  is  likewife 
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colledlton  of   the  efcuages  under  Hehry  II.    Richard  I.  and 
king  John. 

The  Hack  hok  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  compiled  by  Gervafe  of 
Tilbury,  nephew  to  king  Henry  II.  In  this  we  have  the  hiftory 
of  die  firft  inftitution  of  the  court  of  the  king's  Exchequer ;  the 
manner  of  dating  the  accounts  of  thofe  times,  and  the  way  of 
collecting  the  rents,  bodi  in  money  and  purveyances  of  vi&uals, 
&c. 

The  great  roll  which  bears  the  name  of  Te/la  Nevilli  was 
compiled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  contains  an  accourtt  of 
a]l  the  lands  held  in  grand  pr  petty  fergeantry  within  the  county 
<»f  Hereford, 

The  £ngli(h  hiftorian  will  alfo  find  his  account  in  coniuking 
occafionally  the  records  of  affize,  feffions  of  the  peace^  and  oiher 
inferior  courts  in  England,  and  in  Wales.  He\)iight  alio  to 
took  into  the  nayy  office,  and  the  abftrads  of  accounts,  Uffs^'of  the 
dd  and  W^  (hipping,  from  the  feveral  yards  at  Deptford, 
Woolwich,  Chatham,  &c.  ^1  which  may  be  feen  in  the  cuftody 
of  the  fecretary  of  the  admiralty. 

For  a  juft  eftiinateofthe  military  force  in  England,  diereare 
feveral  repofitories  pf  papers  and  rolls,  with  which  an  hiftorian 
ibould  be  acquainted.  But  above  all  the  office  of  ordnance  will 
afford  him  the  beft  acquaintance  with  the  provifions  of  war^ 
All  orders  and  inftrudions  for  the  government  of  this  office,  as 
likewife  all  patents,  and  grants  to  the  many  officers^  arti- 
ficers, attendants,  and  labourers,  with  the  quarter  books  for 
falaries,  ledgers,  receipts,  and  returns  of  his  majefty's  ftorea,  &c« 
^re  in  the  cuftody  of  the  clerk  of  the  ordnance  5  as  thofe  for  die 
giving  out  of  any  provifions,  or  ftores,  either  at  the  Tower  or 
any  other  of  the  king's  maga?iines,  arc  under  the  care  of  the  clerk 
of  the  delivery. 

To  underftand  the  hiftory  of  our  trade  and  commerce,  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  confult  the  accounts  of  exports  and  imports  of  all 
our  fea  ports ;  with  the  amount  of  the  duties  paid  for  them, 
which  will  be  found  with  the  officers  who  have  the  infpe^on 
of  the  excife  and  cuftoms,  and  alfo  in  the  journals  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons.  . 

L  Th^ 
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The  libraries  and  mufeums  df  many  noblemen  and  private 
gentlemen  are  able  to  afibrd  a  good  fupply  of  materials  to  an 
hiftorian  who  can  procure  intelligence  of  fcbem^  and  have  accefs 
to  them.  And  fmce  the  opening  of  the  Britijb  Mufeum  many 
perfons  are  daily  contributing  to  that  immenfe  and  valuable  col- 
ledion,  by  fending  ancient  writings  and  manufcripts  j  which  are 
much  more  ufeful  when  they  are  thus  made  the  property  of  the 
public,  than  they  could  be  while  they  were  in  their  own  private 
cuftody. 

A  great  number  of  conveyances,  deeds,  and  other  papers  and 
records,  in  the  hands  of  private  fubjeSs,  weredeftroyed  in  the  civil 
wars  ;  but  the  fubverfion  of  monafteries  deftroyed  the  greateft 
^lumber  of  thofe  ufeful  materials  for  hiftory ;  fince  many  of  the 
moft  confiderabie  Engliih  families  had  committed  their  moft 
valuable  writings  to  the  cufiody  of  the  monks,  in  whofe  hands 
they  thought  them  fafer  than  at  home.  The  fmall  fcraps  of 
parchment  and  of  paper,  on  which  they  were  commonly  written, 
were  more  liable  to  be  loft  than  the  more  bulky  inftrum^nts 
of  our  dayst 

Many  coUedions  of  thefe  private  records  have  been  publiihed. 
Particularly  we  have  a  very  valuable  and  judicious  colleSicn 
of  contra^,  grants,  and  other  evidences  gathered  chiefly  out  of 
the  augmentation  office  by  Mr.  Maddox,  who  has  placed  them 
in  a  methodical  order,  and  afcert^ned  the  age  of  every  Angle 
inftrument,  from  the  Norman  conqueft  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII*  under  the  title  of  Formulare  jlnglicanum.  The 
general  heads  of  this  work  are  certificates,  confirmations,  com- 
pofiuons,  feoffments,  letters  of  attorney,  releafes,  wills,  &c« 
the  greateft  part  of  which  are  certainly  genuine ;  and  notice  if 
given  when  there  feems  to  be  reafon  for  fufpeSing  any  of  them. 

Had  pedigrees  been  carefully  preferved  in  all  the  great  &• 
milies  in  England,  they  would  have  been  of  excellent  fervice  to 
an  hiftorian ;  fmce  the  moft  remarkable  circumftances  in  the 
lives  of  eminent  perfons  are  ufually  recorded  in  them.  But  few 
of  thefe  pedigrees  are  to  be  met  with. 

Old  accounts  of  expences  and  difl)urfements  in  the  fiunil 
of  noblemen  and  perfons  of  quality  will  be  of  fingular  ufe  to  | 
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•hiftorian,  who  cannot  but  be  leiiiiM»«f'W&at  iifi)Mmmce'i€  ie  to 
'take  noticeofthe  prices-of  food,  >clbath«,  and  ^eriConvenieMcei 
*cf  life,  the  wages  of  iervants,  and  day-^iabouvers,  &c« 

It  is  neediefs-toobferve  what  advantage  may  accrue  to  hiftoi^ 
from  the  ipiji$lary  c$rrtfp$nd4nc$^^t\d  ]>rivate  journals,  ofemifieiijt 
ftatefmen,  as  alfo  from  the  lives  of  fiich  perfons,  in  \wbichtbli 
moft  impoftaot  part  of  the  hiftory  of -their  times  is  neoefTariiy 
introduced. 

The  ufe  of  the  Udger^bocksy  and  other  monadic  records  is 
very  apparent.  The  mod  eminent  of  our  h^ftorians  ^re  greatly 
indebted  to  them.  Hence  they  are  enahlcd  to  clear  the  dcfcencs 
and  pedigrees  of  many  noble  familiesii  the  tenuresof«(lates,  the 
ancient  cuftoms  of  counties,  cities^  and  great  tx>wns,  the  founda- 
tions and  endowments  of  churches,  &c#  ^Por  how  (paring 
or  defedive  feever  the  monks  might  be  in  recording  the 
public  aflbirs  of  ftate,  we  are  Aire  they  were  extcemoljr  dili- 
gent  in  noting  thofe  of  their  own  monafteries  i-  -whence  ^jt 
•is,  that  the  hiftories  of  thofe  cathedrals  which  were ^ancicndy 
in  their  pofleffion  are  the  moft  entire  of  any  in  the  kii|gdom. 

The  greateft  treafure  of  this  kind  of  ecclefiaftical  records  is 
contained  in  the  facnous  Mcnajiicon  Anglicanumy  publlihed  in  three 
volumes  folio  by  Sir  William  Dugdale,  and  Mr.  Dodfworch* 
Great  are  the  advantages  which  all  branches  of  our  hiftory, 
both  ecclefiaAical  and  civil,  will  derive  from  this  work;  and 
there  is  hardly  a  private  family  of  any  confidcration  in  tfaeking«- 
dom  but  here  will  meet  with  fomething  of  its  genealogy  and 
pedigree.  They  are  moft  fcrupuloufly  exaft  in  tranfcribing  the 
ancient  records  ;  (o  that  the  bad  Latin,  barbarous  expreffiona, 
and  other  deformities  of  the  monki(h  ftyle,  are  to  be  reckoned 
beauties  in   them. 

Tanner's  Notitia  MonaJlUa  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Mo- 
nafticon.  It  not  only  contains  a  (hort  hiftory  of  the  foundation 
and  chief  revolutions  of  all  our  religious  houfes,  but  prefents  us 
■with  a  catalogue  of  fuch  writers  (noting  the  places  where  we 
may  find  them)  as  will  abundantly  furnifli  us  with  fuch  fiirther 
particulars  as  we  may  hav^e  occafion  for. 

Our 
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Our  two  untverfities  furniih  feveral  records  worthy  to  be  con* 
fulted  by  our  hiftorians.  There  are  no  lets  than  twenty- one 
volumes  relating  to  the  antiquities  of  the  univeriity  of  Oxford, 
as  charters,  orders,  ftatutes,  decrees,  letters,  &c.  all  in  manu- 
fcript.  Of  thofe  which  have  been  printed,  the  Htfioriola  Ox$* 
'menfis  is  reckoned  the  moft  authentic.  It  is  only  a  (hort  frag* 
tnentof  a  fingle  page  in  odavo,  Wherein  we  are  told  that  the 
Britons  began  an  ^liiv^rfity  at  Grekel^de,  whkli^the  Sa^jcons  re- 
moved to  O^rford.  Anthony  Wood^  has  publi/hed  «  valuable 
work  under  the  title  of  The  Hilary  and  antiquitm  tfthiUnhftr^ 
Jity  ef  Oxford. 

.  The  black  book  of  Cambridge  makes  as  confiderabic  a  figure 
'there  as  any  of  the  old  ftatiite  books  Can  do  at  Oxford,  and  it 
has  alfo  its  bijioriola^  which  is  equal  both  for  matter  and  autho* 
rity  to  d»e  other.  The  whole  vdume  is  a  coHeSion  of  ancient 
xbaiters  and  privileges. 

The  lives  of  Englrfh  writerA^ve  been  written  by  John  Bof- 
ton,  John  Leland,  J.  Pitts,  A.  Wood,  and  John  Tanner,  all 
proper  to  be  confulted  by  an  Englifii  faiftorian.  Forthe  cha- 
-ra&er  of  thefe  works,  I  refer  to  Nicholfon. 

The  regifters  of  ecclefiaftical  courts  can  be butof  little  ufe 
to  a  writer  of  civil  hiftory,  efpecially  fince  the  reformation.  It 
may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  obferve  that  regifters  in 
churches,  of  marriages,  chriftenings,  and  burials,  were  firft  ap- 
pointed to  be  kept  in  the  year  1538,  juft  upon  the  diflblution 
of  the  monafteries.  Thefe  have  been  of  fome  ufe,  and  might 
be  of  more  if  care  were  taken  to  regifter  other  remarkable  oc- 
currences relating  to  the  public  concerns  of  the  feveral  parifbes. 
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LECTURE        XXXIL 

Hiftorians  of  other  Nations^  Whirt  Accounts  of  them  an  to  ii 
hokid  for.  What  fufficUnt  for  an  Englijbman.  HeimndtU 
Hiftory  of  France.  Ufe  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory.  TTnumus^ 
GMicciardini^  Davilay  Voltaire.  Lives.  Voyages  and  Travels. 
Suites  of  Hijiories. 

HAVING  treated  fo  largely  of  the  hiftory  of  our  own 
nation,  I  {ball  refer  you  to  fuch  writers  as  Wheare  and 
Rawlinfon  for  the  hiftorians  of  other  particular  countries.  In* 
deed,  conftdering  the  time  it  will  neceflfarily  require  to  get  toler- 
ably well  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  our  own  country  (which 
it  IS  certainly  of  the  moft  importance  for  us  to  be  acquainted 
with)  it  will  be  quite  fufficient  for  any  perfon,  let  him  have 
ever  fo  much  leifure  for  hiftorical  purfuits,  to  take  the  hifto- 
ries  of  other  countries  from  compilers  of  the  beft  repute;  and 
even,  of  thefe,  the  moft  voluminous  may  very  well  be  dif- 
penfed  with.  Engliflimen,  in  general,  for  inftance,  hardly  need 
to  defire  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  hiftory  of  France  than  the 
abridgement  of  Heinault  will  fupply  them  with.  It  were  greatly 
to  be  wiftied  that  the  hiftories  of  other  nations  were  drawn  up 
in  the  fame  compendious  manner,  and  with  the  fame  judgment. 
We  ihould  then  have,  as  we  may  call  it,  the  marrow  of  hiftory 
difencumbered  of  that  load  of  fuperfiuous  matter,  which  makes 
the  reading  of  hiftory  as  it  is  gene^aHy  written,  extremely  tire- 
fome  and  difgufting.  But  if  a  perfAn  be  poflefled  of  the  Univer- 
fal Hiftory,  he  will  generally  have  it  in  his  power  to  inform 
himfelf  of  as  much  of  the  hiftory  of  any  foreign  country  or 
people,  as  he  can  have  occafion  for,  or  defire. 

'1  here  are  fome  particular  hiftories,  however,  which  are  fo 
excellently  written,  and  the  fubjedls  of  which  are  fo  generally 
interefting,  that  though  little  notice  be  taken  of  the  affairs  of 
ur  own  country  in  them,  no  perfon  of  a  liberal  education  ought 

be  unacquainted  with  them.     The  principal  of  thefe,  are 

Tbuanus'% 
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Thuanus's  biftory  of  his  own  times,  a  work  almoft  equal  to  any 
produAion  of  the  daffica]  ages.  Guicciardini' s  biftory  of  Italy, 
Davilas  of  the  civil  wars  in  France,  Bintivoglid* s  of  thofe  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  Giannone*s  biftory  of  Naples.  The  firft  of 
thefe  was  written  originally  in  Latin,  and  the  four  laft  in 
Italian. 

No  writer  whatever  can  excel  Vcrtot  in  the  happy  art  of 
making  hiftory  entertaining ;  but  it  is  generally  thought  that  he 
has  facrificed  more  than  he  ought  to  the  graces. 

Voltaire's  general  biftory  confifts  of  little  more  than  obferva- 
tionson  acourfeofhiftory.  In  general  they  are  certainly  juft, 
and,  to  a  perfon  who  is  previoufly  acquainted  with  the  biftories 
to  which  his  obfervations  are  adapted,  nothing  can  be  more 
entertaining  ;  and  to  this  bis  lively  mani^r  of  writing  not  a  little 
contributes. 

But  though  the  title  of  his  work'  promifes  a  compendious 
view  of  univerfal  hiftory,  and  therefore  might  feem  to  be  in* 
tended  for  perfons  who  are  beginning  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  it 
would  be  wholly  unintelligible  without  a  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  fubje(^  j  not  to  fay  that  it  requires  a  good  ftock  of 
general  knowledge  to  guard  the  mind  againft  his  prejudices, 
and  the  errors  into  which  his  writings  in  general  would  in  many 
refpe£ls  betray  his  readers. 

Time  is  continually  producing  other  hiftorical  prod  unions  of 
great  excellence,  with  which,  as  they  gain  ttie  attention  of  gen* 
tlemen  and  fcholars,  it  will  become  all  readers  of  hiftory  to 
make  themfelves  acquainted.  The  recommendation  of  thefe 
muft  be  left  to  the  ledurer  of  the  day. 

Befides  more  general  hiftories,  xa^ny  Jingle  lives  are  fo  well 
written,and  are  fo  peculiarly  interefting  and  inftru£tive,  that  they 
force  an  almoft  univerfal  attention ;  as  that  of  Sixtus  V.  by  Leti, 
that  of  Guftavus  Adolphus  by  Hart,  and  many  others.  Voyages  and 
Travels  are  alfo  works  of  an  hiftorical  nature  that  are  univerfally 
pleafing,  and  of  thofe  every  year  never  fails  to  produce  feveral 
that  give  the  moft  valuable  information,  and  convey  it  in  the 
moft  pleafing  manner.  The  moft  generally  interefting  are  the 
voyages  of  the  circumnavigators,  as  that  of  Lord  An fon,  and  j 
efpecially  the  late  ones  conducted  by  Captain  Cook.  J 
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It  IS  a  particular  Tatisfadiofty  flfter  readin|;  ^  diAifK^  ftnd"  ki^ 
terefting  hiftory  of  any  particular  period^  to  find  another  M(V 
torian  whofe  account  fliall  begin  about  the  &me  titnc  that  thk 
preceding  leaves  off.  I  fliall  n^ention  two  courfts  (df  thi^  kM 
which  I  have  pbrufed  vrith  mudi  fatisfadlion. 

Philip  De  Comines,  a  ferious  and  excellent  biftoriall,  his 
left  fuch  an  account  of  the  aflfairS  of  Charles  the  Bold,  daU  of 
Burgundy,  and  of  Lewis  XL  of  France,  together  wfth  nmj 
particulars  of  Edward  IV.  of  England,  aS  is  in  tite  hig^H  d^ 
gree  interefting  and  improvrng.  Had  I  the  education  of  a  prfiice, 
.he  (hould  get  many  piafts  of  this  hiflory  almoft  by  hdlft.  It 
ends  with  the  famous  expedition  of  Charles  VIIL  into  ItaAfiitni 
with  this  expedition  the  hiftory  of  Gutcciardini^  anodfi^  ftrf 
exa£k  and  copious  hiftorian  begins,  and  whei^  he  ends,  iris,  i 
little  after  the  year  1530,  the  ft  ill  more  celebrated^  aind  mor2 
general  hiftory  ofThuanus  commences,  ending  near  thedeaA  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France;  including  the  civil  wars  of  that  country, 
evefy  thing  that  is  interefting  on  the  theatre  of  Europe^  and  eveA 
in  the  more  diftant  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  fpace  of  about 
half  a  century,  comprizing  events  of  the  greateft  magnitude  and 
importance. 

If  a  perfon  cannot  read  Latin,  or  French  (in  which  there  is 
a  good  tranflation  of  Thuanus)  he  may,  after  Guicciardint,  tak^ 
up  the  hiftory  of  Charles  V.  by  Robertfon,  and  with  much  fa- 
tisfadlion  read  that  work,  and  after  it  the  hiftorics  of  Philip  IL 
and  III.  by  Dr.  Watfon. 

A  method  of  making  hiftory  particularly  ihterefting  and 
ufefuU  is  to  make  the  objeft  of  it  fome  particular  perfon  of  dif* 
tinguiftied  eniinence,  whofe  hiftory  has  a  connexion  with  al- 
moft  every  thing  of  importance  in  the  age  iii  which  he  livedo 
and  in  writing  his  hrftory  to  omit  no  tranfaflion  of  any  mo- 
ment. Such  a  work  is  the  Memoirs  of  Petrarch  in  three  vo- 
lumes quarto,  which  I  have  read  feveral  times  with  Angular 
fatisfadion.  This  work  gives  a  diftinft  view  of  the  moft  im- 
portant affairs  of  Europe  for  the  fpace  of  near  fcventy-ycars, 
ending  A.  D.  13749  and  including  almoft  the  whole  period  of  the 
refidence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon.  .  As  very  little  is  faid 
in  this  work  of  the  civil  tranfaftions  of  France  or  England 
I  during 
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during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  defect  may  be  fupplied 
from  Frotflarty  wbo&  manner  of  writing  is  very  natural  and 
pleafing,  refembling  that  of  Philip  de  Comines ;  and  in  a 
ieries  it  may  with  great  propriety  be  read  immediately  before  • 
that  work,  though  there  is  an  interval  of  near  half  a  century 
between  them,  which  muft  be  fupplied  from  other  hiilories. 

Immediately  after  the  time  of  Petrarch  was  the  grand  fcbifm^ 
the  hiftory  of  which  is  largely  written  by  VEnfant^  in  his 
Hiftory  of  the  Councils^  of  Pifa^  and  Conjiance ;  which  to  perfons 
who  do  not  diflike  church  hiftory  will  be  very  interefting  ;  and 
after  this  may  be  read  in  the  fame  ai:thor,  the  hiftory  of  the 
Council  of  Bajil^  which  will  bring  him  to  about  the  time  of 
Philip  de  Comines. 

If  a  perfon  finds  himfelf  interefted  in  thefe  hiftories  of  coun^ 
cits  (which  indeed  comprize  almoft  every  tranfaSion  of  import- 
ance, civii  as  well  as  ecclefiaffical,  in  the  ptriod  of  Which  they 
treat)  he  will  have  equal  fatisfa^tipn  and  advantage  in  reading 
Father  PauVs  Hiffory  of  the  Council  of  Trent  ^  a  work  of  extraor- 
dinary merit  in  its  kind,  efpecially  in  the  French  tfanflation 
With  notes  by  Courrayer. 

It  would  be  highly  interefting  to  find  a  feries  of  the  lives  of 
great  men  which  might,  in  fuccefiiofH  and  without  interruption, 
carry  us  down  the  ftream  of  time  till  we  come  to  the  period  of 
our  own  recolledion.  As  Mr.  Berington  has  begun  in  fo  early 
a  period  as  the  life  of  Aheiard^  and  has  written  it  in  a  manner 
that  makes  it  highly  interefting,  I  cannot  help  wiihing  that  we 
had  other  works  of  a  fimilai:  conftrudtion,  to  bring  us  from 
fhefi^e  to  the  age  of  Petrarch. 

Voyages  have  lefs  connexion  with  each  other  than  hiftories  of 
tranfach'ons  by  land,  but  thofe  of  great  cor.fequence  have  often 
fome  relation  to  each  other,  and  therefore  are  read  with  particu- 
lar fatisfaflion,  in  fucceflion,  as  in  the  collection  of  Harris,  and 
others.  The  voyages  of  Captain  Cook,  which  will  always 
make  a  moft  interefting  period  in  the  hiftory  of  navigation, 
will  cfkrfe  this  lift  with  great  advantage.  There  are  few 
voyiiges  the  objeAsof  which  were  fo  great^  and  none  that  wcr«k.; 
fo  ably  and  fucccfsfully  condu(5(ed ;  and  tbey  have  every, 
vantage  of  illuftration  by  means  of  maps  and  cuts. 
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PAR      T        V. 

OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  OBJECTS  OF  AT- 
TENTION  TO  A  READER  OF  HISTORY, 


;) 


LECTURE      XXXm, 

DlffiTiHt  OhjeSii  to  different  Perfom.  An  acquaintance  with  lie 
Hifiory  of  our  own  Country  ufeful  to  Perfons  in  all  Ranks  of 
Life*  Peculiar  life  of  Biography,  Biographia  Britanmca^ 
and  other  Biographical  Writings,  We  ought  particularly  to 
attend  to  the  Connexion  of  Caufe  and  EffeSi  in  all  the  Changei 
of  human  Affairs,  What  prejudices  to  be  more  particularly 
guarded  againjl,  Afcrihing  too  much^  or  too  little  to  general^  or 
particular  Caufe s  j  too  many^  or  too  few  Caufes.  Inconveniences 
of  both, 

WE  are  now  advanced  to  the  lail  divifion  of  our  (abje3» 
namely,  to  point  out  the  mofl  proper  obje£ls  of  attention, 
cither  to  an  hiftorian,  or  a  reader  of  hlilory,  that  is  todired  a 
perfon  to  thofe  parts  of  biftory  which  will  moft  tend  to  form 
his  judgment  and  dire<Sl  his  condu£b  ;  which  was  one  of  the 
ufes  which  hifiory  was  fhown  to  anfwer  in  the  beginning  of  this 
courfe,  and  the  only  one  with  which  we  have  any  concern  at 
prefent.  What  objedls  thofe  are  that  amufe  the  imagination, 
and  intereft  the  paffions,  are  confidered  in  another  courfe  of 
kdlures^  viz.  thzi  on  philofophical  criticifm. 


Since 
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Since  there  is  an  infinite  variety  in  the  bufinefs  of  human 
life,  different  claflfes  of  men  require  different  kinds  of  infor- 
mation, according  to  their  different  ftations  in  life.  It  were 
vain,  therefore,  to  prcfcribc  one  fcope,  or  view,  to  every  hif* 
torian.  He  may,  if  he  pieafes,  write  for  one  ciafs  of  men 
only,  and  therefore,  with  great  propriety  and  advantage^  intro« 
duce  that  kind  of  information  only  which  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  them  ;  or,  writing  for  the  ufe  of  mankind  in  general,  con- 
fxfting  both  of  the  fpeculative  and  practical  part  of  them,  he 
may  compofe  a  hiftory  of  fuch  materials  as  promife  to  be  of  the 
moft  general  ufe  ;  containing  maxims  and  examples  both  for  the 
direction  of  the  more  a£tive  part  of  mankind,  and  alfo  th^  moft 
rational  entertainment  of  the  fcholar  and  the  gentleman. 

With  refpeSto  a  reader  of  hiftory,  it  is  obvious  to  remark, 
i^  the  firft  place,  as  has  been  mentioned  more  than  once  already, 
that  every  perfon  will  beft  find  his  account  in  fiudying  the 
biftory  of  his  own  country,  or  profefiion,  and  that  both  in  a 
fpeculative  and  practical  view* 

If  a  perfon  be  called  to  bear  an  active  part  in  the  tranfadions 
of  his  country,  either  by  prefiding  in  its  councils,  dir^fting  its 
-force,  or  performing  any  thing  which  will  probably  enter  into 
the  hiftory  of  his  country*,  as  his  particular  condu<5l  is  only 
a  part ^  and  a  continuation^  of  a  feries  of  councils,  and  a  train  of 
exploits,  which   began  before  he  was  born,  all  the  parts  of 
which  are  ftri6ily  conneifted  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  no 
fucceeding  part,  fuch  as  he  is  ailing,  can  be  well  conduced 
without  a  regard  to  the    preceding*    For  inftance,  how  ill- 
qualified  would  a  general  be  to  condu£t  a  future  war  againft 
France  who  was  unacquainted  with  the  condud  of  the  laft  war ; 
when  every  new  expedition  and  ftratagem  woqld  necefiarily 
have  fome  kind  of  reference  to,  or  be  guided  by,  a  former 
expedition   or  ftratagem*      But    the  laft  war  T:ould    not  be 
thoroughly  underftood  without  fome  knowledge  of  thofe  pre- 
ceding it.     In  the  fame  manner  we  may  argue  the  neccffity  of, 
at  leaft,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  the  Englifh  hiftory, 
%o  every  Engliib  commandef. 
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But  the  knowledge  of  hiftory  is  ftill  more  neceflfpry  (o  a 
inlnlfter  of  ftate.  For  every  treaty  that  is  made  with  any  i|suioO| 
and  every  meafure  that  is  talcen  with  re^pe<^  to  it,  muft  ntctf^ 
iarily  be  adapted  to  the  preceding  tranfactions  of  every  kind  with 
that  nation. 

An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  hiftory  of  our  country 
is  no  lefs  neceflfary  to  every  perfon  who  is  concerned  in  the  en- 
a&ing  or  in  the  adminiftration  of  our  lawf.  l  he  copdi^S  of 
a  divine  too,  whether  of  the  eftablifliment,  or  a  aonf^onformift, 
flibuld,  in  many  particulars,  be  d'ncGtcd  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
hiftory  of  our  country,  both  eccleiUftical  and  civil ;  and  the 
like  isneceflary,  or  ufeful,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  to  every 
inhabitant  of  the  country.  Befides,  what  more  inv^iiig  fubj^ed 
of  contemplation  can  a  rechife  perfon  make  choice  ofy  than 
to  trace  the  revolutions  in  church  and  ftate  which  his  own 
country  has  undergone,  to  enter  into  the  caufes  of  them,  and 
fee  the  manner  of  their  operation* 

If  a  perfon  read  hiftory  for  real  ufe,  and  the  diredjon  of  his 
condu<a  in  his  own  profeffion,  biography  will  anfwer  this  purpofe 
more  effeftually  than  general  hiftory.  Lives  have  been  pub- 
liflied  of  particular  perfons  of  every  ftation  and  profeffion, 
princes,  generals,  ftatefmen,  divines,  philofophers,  and  even 
artifts  of  every  kind,  which  are  of  excellent  ufe  to  infpire  a 
fpirit  of  emulation  in  perfons  of  the  fame  ftation  and  pro** 
fcffion.  Thofe  in  the  Biograpbia  Britannica  are  excellently 
adapted  to  this  purpofe,  but  the  General  Biographical  Di^ionary^ 
though  exceedingly  ufeful,  will  not  completely  anfwer 
this  end.  The  accounts  it  contains  of  the  perfons  Whofe 
lives  are  introduced  into  it  are  too  concife.  And  we  cannot 
become  fufficlently  interefted  in  any  character,  fo  as  to  have 
our  emulation  and  other  generous  paflions  excited  by  it,  unlcfs 
we  haveanoppoitunity  of  feeing  it  in  a  variety  of  lights,  and 
thereby  forming  a  pretty  particular  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  it. 

A  ftjort  defcription  in  a  few  words  (fuch  as  is  given  of  great 
men  in  many  genral  hiftories)  is  not  fufficient  to  give  a  clear 
idea  of  a  charafter.     It  muft  be  dwelt  upon  a  conliderable  time 

before 
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before  it  can  tScQt  the  i.tiagination,  and  intereft  the  paffions. 
Indeed,  this  effcd  cannot  be  produced  by  any  general  andabftraA 
defcription  whatever*  Thofe  characters  only  aiFect  the  imagi* 
nation,  and  intereft  tkN^  paffions,  which  we  form  to  ourfelves 
from  the  repcefentation  of  a  det4il  .of  ^ions*  ^nd  a  cpurfe  of 
condud  of  (bme  extent. 

It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  obferye  (though  it  be  of  the  utmoft 
importance  to  attend  to  it)  .that  in  pr^pofing  to  ourffslves  the 
imitation  of  any  perfon  or  fiAi^n,  we  (hould  take  care  that  the 
€ircuniftancet  of  the  two  c«f<^s  h^  pf^rfei^Uy  aliJce.  Qtherwife  a 
fimilar  condu<^  will  have  very  difbrent  confequenpes. .  Ypt  the 
^trcitmftances  of  human  coadiK^  arc  (o  varigus,,  and  change^ 
are  fo  imperceptible  in  a  courfe  of  tifpe^  that  men  of  the 
greateft  fagacity  are  often  deceived  by  fimilar  appearances,  an4 
betrayed  by  them  into  great  abfurdities  in  their  condud.  Thua 
Pope  Paul  V.  in  the  year  1606,  thought  to  imitate.  Gregory 
VII.  in  laying  the  whole  ftate  of  Venice  under  an  interdi&t^ 
But  time  had  greatly  ieflened  the  terror  of  papal  menace^.  The 
Venetians  prohibited  the  reading  of  (he  manjdate. 

Secondly,  if  we  read  hiftory  like  philofophers,  we  muft 
principally  attend  to  the  connexion  of  utufe  and  effe£i^  in  all  the 
great  changes  4>f  human  affairs.  We  ought  never  to  be  fatisfied 
with  barely  knowing  an  event,  but  endeavour  to  trace  all  the 
circumftances  in  the  fituation  of  things  which  contributed 
cither  to  produce,  or  fiicilitate  ;  to  haften,  or  to  retard  it,  and 
elearly  fee  the  manner  of  their  operation  j  by  which  wcfhall 
Be  better  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  ftate  of  political  aflfairs 
in  future  time,  and  take  our  meafures  with  greater  wifdom, 
and  a  more  reafonable  profpe^t  of  fuccefs. 

Thus  a  perfon  who  confinies  himfelf  ftridly  to  natural  hiftory 
contents  himfelf  with  giving  a  faithful  account  of  the  appear- 
ances of  nature  ;  but  a  philofopher  employs  himfelf  in  obferving 
the  analogies  of  thefe  appearances,  in  order  to  difcover  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  nature,  and  produce  future  appearances  &<! 
known  preceding  circumftances. 

In  this  cafe  alfo  the   political  philofopher  has  the  fanu; 
}tidiee8  to  guard  againft  that  pbilofopher3  in  gen/^al 

particu 
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particularly  the  two  extremes  of  (implicit)!  and  refinement 
Some,  not  conftdering  the  vail  varieiy  there  is  in  the  fprings  of 
human  conduA,  are  never  induced  to  go  beyond  one  obvious 
reafon  of  a  great  event.  Others  again  aflign  fo  many  teafont 
for  the  rife  and  fall  of  ftates,  that  we  are  fo  far  from  wonder- 
ing that  they  rofe  fo  early,  or  fell  fo  foon  as  they  did,  that  we 
cannot  help  being  furprifed  that  they  rofe  no  earlier,  higher,  or 
fiifter,  and  that  they  fell  no  lower,  or  fooner,  than  they  did* 
When  hiftorians,  like  Mr.  Hume,  affign  a  great  number  of 
reafons  for  every  j^litical  meafure,  there  is  this  advantage  in  iti 
that  though  it  be  highly  improbable  that  all  of  them  fliould 
have  been  adually  thought  of  at  the  time,  yet,  of  fo  many, 
fome  would  probably  have  been  attended  to,  and  have  had  real 
weight  with  the  perfons  concerned ;  and  the  reader  in  this  cafe 
may  chufe  what  reafons  he  thinks  did  moft  probably  contribute 
to  bring  about  the  event.  This  method  is  certainly  hirer  and 
better  then  pronouncing  dogmatically  that  this  or  the  other 
circumftance  was  the  true  caufe.of  the  event,  when  it  could 
not  have  produced  it  iingly,  though  its  operation  was  neceflary ; 
or  when  it  was  the  lad  in  operation  of  a  train  which  gave  birth 
to  the  event,  and  in  refped  of  which  it  was  no  more  than  a 
fecondary  caufe,  and  tiierefore  not  fo  delerving  of  notice  as  the 
primary  caufe. 

I  (hall  endeavour  to  make  myfelf  underftood  by  a  few  ex«p 

am  pies  of  the  piincipal  of  thefe  cafes.     Montefquieu   is  one 

of  the   moft  excelltju   of  all   political  writers,  but  his  lively 

manner  of  expreflion  is  very  apt  to  lead  his  readers  intomif* 

takes,  if  they  do  not    make   uic  of  fome   parts  of  his  works 

to  explain  others.     Thus  it  is  too  peremptory  to  fay,  as  he 

does,  that  the  blood  of  Lucrctia  put  an  end  to  kingly  power 

at  Rome  ;    that  the    debtor    appearing  covered  with  wounds 

made  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  republic^  that  the  fight  of 

Virginia  put  an  end   to  the  power  of  the  Decemviis,  and  that 

the  fight  of  the  robe  and  body  of  Caefar  enflaved  Rome.     This 

is  certainly  afcribing  too  much  to  fpe^acles^  without  telling  us 

what  was  the  reafon   why   fuch  fpe£iacles,  in  thofe  particular 

circumfiances,  had  fo   much  influence.     For,   as   he   himfelf 

"^^^  excellently 
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excelkndjr  obferves,  if  a  particular  event,  as  the  lofs  of  a 
battle,  be  the  ruin  of  a  ftate,  there  muft  have  been  a  more 
general  reafon,  why  the  ]ofs  of  a  battle  vi^ould  ruin  it.  Thei 
fame  remark  maybe  applied  here. 

BoHngbroke  excellently  ihows,  in  a  familiar  and  firiking  in- 
flance,  that  we  muft  endeavour  to  look  farther  than  the  neareft 
eaufe  in  politics.  The  mifery  of  England,  he  fays,  under 
James  II.  was  owing  to  his  bigotry,  that  to  the  exile  of  the 
royal  family^  that  to  the.ufurpation  of  Cromwell,  that  to  the  civil 
wars,  and  that  to  oppreffion. 

Writers  who,  with  fo  pofitive  an  air,  afiedt  to  afcribe  the 
greateft  events  to. fmgle  caufes  are  very  apt  to  fcem  to  contradiA 
themfelves  when,  in  feparate  parts  of  their  works,  they  have 
occafion  to  fpeak  of  two  or  more  caufes  which  were  equally 
neceflary  to  the  event.  Thus  Montefquieu  fays  in  one  place^ 
that  vrfaatever  Charles  II.  of  England  meant,  certain  it  is  that 
his  condud  eftaUifhed  the  fuperiority  of  France  ia  Europe ;  in 
another  place,  that  a  numerous  nobility  without  eftates  has 
been  a  great  caufe-  of  the  grandeur  and  power  of  France.  But 
in  other  places  he  very  juftly  affigns  other  reafons  for  the 
amazing  in<;reafe  of  the  French  power.  And  though  in  the 
pailage  quoted  above,  he  feems  to  afcribe  too  much  to  mere 
JpiQacUs^  in  the  revolutions  of  the  Roman  ftate ;  yet  in  his 
treatife  on  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  empire,  he  gives  a  moft 
judicious  detail  of  many  caufes  which  concurred  to  produce 
tbofe  events.  Indeed,  many  circumftances  are  really  neceflary 
to  almoft  every  event ;  and,  as  was  obferved  in  a  former  part 
of  this  courfe,  it  is  very  ufeful  to  refledl  on  what  minute  in- 
cidents the  greateft  events  do  often  abfolutelj;  depend,  not- 
withftanding  the  acknowledged  influence  of  general  caufes. 
I  iball  juft  add  a  few  more  examples  of  this  kind  here  to  thofe 
mentioned  in  another  view  before. 
.  Mr.  Hume  obferves  that  Pope  Clement  wrould  probably  have 
confent^d  to  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  and  confequently  that 
the  reformation  would  have  been  prevented  from  taking  place 
in  England,  at  leaft  at  that  time,  and  in  that  manner,  if  a 
perfon  who  carried  a  particulax  letter  from  Henry  to  the  Pope 

had 
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lud  not  been  detained  hy  an  nhforefeen  accident  bcjmj  die 
day  appointed.  Voltaire  feme  where  fays,  that  a  ftone  ttirawaa 
bttle  harder,  in  a  battle  in  which  Mahomet  wa$  ftiiimed  witi^ 
a  blow  from  one,  would  have  given  m  difiereat  turn  to  the 
hiftory  of  all  the  eaft ;  and  that  a  pair  of  gloves  of  a  particular 
Eilhion,  which  the  Duchefs  of  Marlborough  reftifed  Queen^  Ann, 
and  a  gjafs  of  w^ter  which,  by  an  affeded  miftake,  (he  let  fall, 
in  her  prefence  upon  Lady  Mafham's  gown,  changed  the  f»ai  cf 
ai&trs  in  Europe.  And  it  is  certain,  notwithftandjog  all  the 
folid  reafons  which  are  given  for  the  rile  of  iheFrcnch,  and  tbe 
4eclen(ion  of  the  Spanifli  power  after  the  difeov^  of  America, 
that  had  Henry  IV.  Richlieu,  and  Lewis  XIV.  been  ft[Kiniards^ 
and  Philip  IL  and  his  fucceflbrs  been  French,  the  biftory  of 
^ofe  two  nations,  as  Mr.  Hume  fays^  would  have  beenentiidy 
feverfed. 

Voltaire,  juftly  ridiculing  the  manner  in  which  ibone  poli- 
ticians reaibn  after  events,  fays,  that  ^^  if  Gemftny  in  the  dme 
^  fucceeding  Charles  V.  had  fallen  to  decay  ;  bad  t^e  Turks 
*^  invaded  one  part  of  it;  and  had  the  other  called  in  foreign 
^*  mafters,  politicians  would  not  have  failed  to  declare,  that 
^*  Germany,  already  torn  in  pieces  by  inteftine  divifions,  could 
^^  not  have  fubfifted  any  longer ;  and  would  have  demonftrated 
^^  from  the  peculiar  form  of  its  government,  that  the  great 
^  number  of  its  princes,  and  a  plurality  of  religions,  had  ne- 
**  ceflarily  prepared  the  way  for  its  ruin  and  inevitable  flavery. 
«*  And,  indeed,'*  he  adds,  **  as  far  as  human  forefighi  could 
^^  reach,  the  caufcs  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  were 
*'  not  fo  obvious." 

An  opinion^  of  the  profound  policy  of  particular  perfons  is 
often  the  occafion  of  great  miftakes  with  refpedi  to  the  caufes 
of  important  events.  How  many  extravagant  things  afcribed 
to  the  intelligence  and  fchemes  of  Cromwell ;  and  bow  abfurd 
is  the  opinion  which  was  common  in  France,  that  Richlieu  was 
the  only  perfon  whocaufed  Guftavus  the  Great  to  turn  his  arms 
againft  Germany. 

It  is  very  poffible  that  the  affairs  of  empires  are  in  faft 
conduced  with  no  deeper  policy,  or  greater  reach  of  thought 

than 
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than  mankind  in  general  exert  in  the  management  of  their  own 
private  affairs  ;  only  the  things  themfelves  are  more  important^ 
and  therefore  nnike  a  |;reater  figure  ip  the  eye  of  the  worlds 
Voltaire  well  obferv.es  that  it  is  not  a  fuperior  (hare  of  pene^ 
tratjoh  that  niakes  ftatefm^n.  All  men  that  have  apy  tolerable 
degree  of  uqderft^ndiqg  can  nearly  difcern  what  is  their  intereft. 
A  common  citi^ei)  of  Afnfterdam  or  fiern,  he  fays^^  knows  as 
much  on  thishe^d  ^s  S?janus,  Ximenes^  Buckingham^  Richlieu, 
orM^^uirine.  This  is  certain,  that  all  the  capital  events  in 
this  world)  which  have  contribute  to  bring  about  s^  better  (bite 
of  things  in  general|  s^Mhe  iituations  in  human  affairs  favQur* 
able  to  liberty,  virtue,  and  happinefs,  were  brought  about  j[n  a 
manner  independent  of  the  policy,  the  defigns,  or  even  the 
•wilbes,  0f  dl  b^iman  beings,  and  ipiift  be  afcril^ed  wholly  ^ 
ilie  good  f>rovidenee  of  God,  wifely  over-ruling  the  pa^pniand 
iKxwefs  of  men  to.  bis  own  benevolent  purpofes. 


L  t  c  ^ 
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LECTURE      XXXIV. 

General  Obfervations  on  political  Meafuresm  When  perfinal  Con* 
Jiderations  may  be  fuppofed  to  influence  public  MeafureSj  and 
when  not.  Difference  between  the  true^  and  the  declared 
Motives  to  TranfaSiions^  Warsy  (fc.  Alljuft  reafonihg  m  the 
Connexion  of  Caufe  and  Effe£t  capable  of  being  reduced  to 
PraSlice.  Periods  of  Hijlory  more  particularly  worthy  of 
Attention.  The  Connexion  of  Sacred  and  Prophane  Hi/loty, 
The  SucceJJion  of  the  four  Monarchies.  Hi/lory  of  the  Grecian 
Commonwealths^  why  interefting^  and  what  to  be  learned 
from  it. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  proprictyofalBgning politi- 
cal reafons  for  political  meafures,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  where  they  depend  upon  one  perfon,  or  a  few,  peffimal 
confiderations  enter  very  much  into  them.  Princes,  though 
politicians,  are  ftill  men.  In  abfolute  monarchies,  and  par* 
ttcularly  in  Eaftem  countries,  almoft  every  great  event  is  afcribed 
by  the  moft  judicious  hiftorians  to  the  efFeds  of  private  paffions; 
and  queen  Elizabeth,  though,  no  doubt,  ihe  had  political 
reafons  for  the  unnatural  part  (he  a6ted  towards  Mary  queen 
of  Scots,  is  not  without  reafon  thought  to  have  been  determined 
to  it  in  fome  meafure,  by  her  envy  of  her  beauty  and  ac- 
complifhments. 

It  is  a  good  general  rule,  that  whatever  depends  upon  a  few 
perfons  may  often  be  afcribed  to  unknown  caufes,  but  that 
what  depends  upon  a  great  number  is  bed  accounted  for  by 
determinate  and  known  caufes.  Individuals  may  efcape  the 
influence  of  general  pafTions,  but  multitudes  are  aSuated  by 
grofs  and  fen fible  motives.  Befides,  multitudes  are  not  afhamed 
of  being  governed  by  a  regard  to  the  intereft  of  the  whole 
body ;  whereas  fuch  motives  may  influence  the  conduS  of 
particular  perfons,  as  they  will  not  avow,  and  which  there  arc 
no  means  of  difcovering. 

We  find  in  Polybius  that  in  his  time  the  declared  reafons 

of  the  condudt  of  princes  and  ftates  were  different  from  the  true 

^^ptives  of  their  condudt.     But  even  this  author  could  have  no 

£  1  conception 
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conception  from  any  tiring  he/  had  fcen,  of  the  gres^  refinement 
of  modern  politics  in  tbis^  refped.  T^  fee  the  fpirit  of  be- 
nevolence^  tendernefs,  equity  and  kcmour,  that  appears  in  all 
€mr  declaration^  of  Waf ,  and  thef  maiiifefto's  winch « are  pub-^ 
li(hed  upon  entering  an  enemy's  country,  a  common  reader 
would  think  that  the  princes  of  Europe  were  more  than  men  ^ 
but  then  he  would  be  furpri fed  that  when  all.  princes  entertaihed 
thofe  excellent  pacific  fentiments,  they  ihould  be  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  fiinguinary  methods  in  order  to  terminate  their 
differences.  He*  would  think  that  when  all  parties  concerned 
were  fo  happily  difpofed,  they  would  bear  erery  thing  from 
one  another  rather  than  go  to  war. 

This  attention  to  the  connexion  of  £auje  and  effeSi  ought  by 
no  means  to  be  confined  to  philofophers.  It  is  the  intereft  of 
the  a£tire  ftatefmen  clofely  to  ftudy  iti^  For,  as  Bolingbl'oke 
obferves,  the  great  benefit  >ve  ought  to  derive  from  the  ftudy  of 
hiftory  cannot  be  reaped,  unlefs  we  accuftom  ourfelves  to  com* 
pare  the  conduA  of  different  governments,. and  to  obferve  the 
methods  they  did  purfue,  and  the  meafures  they  might  have 
purfued;  with  the  adual  confequences  that  followed  the  onej 
and  the  probable  or  poifible  confequences  of  the  other. 

Befides,  in  politics,  as  in  evety  other  branch  c^  ftudy,  ^U  juft 
feafaning  on  the  connexion  of  caufe  and  efie^l  is  capabfe  of 
being  reduced  to  pradice.  A  theory,  or  a  general  rule  of 
condud,  can  onty  be  derived  from  the  obfervation  of  a  train 
of  caufes  and  effe^  in  real  life  ^  and  all  a£ling  is  at  random 
without  regard  to  fome  theory.  Indeed,  it  is  impoffible  to 
aA '  at  all  without  fome  viiw^  and  that  view  direded  by  fome 
byp$thfii^  to  which  the  event  is  expeded  to  correfpond.  Is 
it  not  then  better  to  form  to  ourfelves  the  beft  bypothcfis  about 
human  adions  that  we  can  colle£l  from  reading  and  obfervation, 
than  to  z8t  abfolutely  at  random ;  and  is  it  not  better,  and  iafer, 
to  follow  a  more  perfe£t  theory,  than  a  more  imperfect  one  ? 

Thirdly,  there  are  certain  periods  in  the  hiftory  of  p^wer^  of 
knowledge^  and  of  commerce^  which  are  more  deferving  of  a  clofe 
attention  than  od^rs  j  which  I  (hall  endeavour  to  point  out  to  you. 

The  firft  thing  deferving  in  an  efpecial  manner  the  noticf  j 
of  a  divincy  is  the  connexion  of /acred  andprofam  hiftn^^  i^  tlffm 
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fucceffion  of  the  four  great  ftionarchks,  the  Babjilonian,  Per? 
fian,  Grrcian,  and  R  oilman  ;  in  order  to  fee  the  accompIi£bment 
of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  John.  The  whokf  of.  tlii( 
(uk^tSt  is  treated  very  largely,  and  in  ajttdicioia  manner  by 
Prideaux,  in  his  excellent  treatife  on  this  fubjed.  RoliiOy  ati4 
Boflfuet,  have  aUo  taken  parti(iular  notice  of  it. 

Paffing  by  ecclefiafiical  hiftory,  unlefs  whete  it  is  particiiUrly 
conne£ted  with  civil,  the  next  period  worthy  of  our  notice,  is 
that  which  contains  the  biftory  of  the  Grecian  commmwsakbi  % 
every  ftage  of  which  we  have  Co  fine  an  opportunity  of  traCi^ 
in  the  admirable  Grecian  hiftorians,  who  adorned  that  peri<»4.s 
by  means  of  which  the  hiftory  of  fo  inconfiderable  a  people^ 
with  refped  to  numbers,  and  extent  of  territory,  has  attx^ed 
the  attention  of  all  civilized  nations  and  ages,  and  will  be  the 
fiibjed  of  difcourfe  and  of  writing  to  the  end  of  the  world,  or 
fo  long  as  a  taffe  for  knowledge,  and  a  (^irit  of  liberty  and 
foagnanimity,  ihall  fubfift.  Her^  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
obferving  with  the.  greateft  clearnefs,  and  with  every  variety  of 
circumftance,  all  the  advantages  and  difadvantiiges  of  a  popular 
government,  both  in  their  ftruggles  for  common  liberty  with  a 
foreign  power,  and  in  their  contefts  for  fuperiority  among  them- 
felves. 

This  period  is  the  more  worthy  of  our  notice  on  account  of  the 
great  refemblance  it  bears,  though  in  miniature,  to  the  prefent 
ftate  of  Europe.  The  power  both  of  the  Grecian  and  European 
ftates  was  greatly  increafed  in  confequence  of  mutual  emulatian, 
and  domeftic  wars;  but  whereas  theirs  were  fo  obftinatie  as 
greatly  to  weaken  one  another,  and  give  a  foreign  pov^r  an 
opportunity  to  crulh  them  all ;  Europe  has  hitherto  only  been 
exerciied  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  the  power  of  the  whole  has 
been  increafed,  by  the  wars  which  the  feveral  ftatcs  of  it  have 
maintained  with  one  another.  The  wars  between  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedemonians,  particularly  the  great  Peloponnefian  war, 
which  is.  the  fubjeft  of  Thucydides's  hiftory,  afford  an  excellent 
Idfon  to  the  Englifli  in  their  wars  with  the  French,  exhibiting 
in  the  cleareft  light  all  the  advantages  of  a  maritime  force,  and 

e  ri(k  that  is  run  by  a  popular  government  (or  a  government 
ing  to  that  form)  from  aiming  at  extenfive  conquefts. 

LECTURE 
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LECTURE      XXXV. 

The  Rife  and  Dedenfton  of  the  Roman  Empire.  What  tnJhruSiion 
it  affords.  The  Settlement  of  the  Norlbern  Nations  in  the  Dlf 
memhered  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire^  with  their  original 
Laws  and  Cujloms^  as  the  foundation  of  the  prefent  European 
Governrkents.  What  circumftdnces  contributed  to  render  the  Hif 
iory  of  Europe  from  the  Clofe  of  the  fifteenth  Century  much  more  in^ 
terejling^  and  more  deferring  of  Attention^  than  before.  The  Time 
when  the  Hifiory  of  Spain  begins  to  be  inter e^ing  totherejl  of  Eu* 
rope.  The  fame  with  refpe£f  to  France.  The  Northern  Crowns. 
Jlujfiaj  Rruffta.  Into  what  Parts  the  whole  Period^  from  tJbi 
Clofe  of  the  fifteenth  Century  to  the  prefent  Timesj  may  be  divided* 
What  are  the  mofijiriking  ObjeSls  of  Attention  in  other  Parts  of 
the  World  J  in  the  Interval  between  the  Irruption  of  the  Northern 
Barbarians  and  the  Clofe  of  the  fifteenth  Century.  The  tiijlory 
ofAfia\  and  of  Germany. 

^T^HE  rife  and  declenfion  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  a  vaft  ah4 
worthy  o^jeft  of  contcmplatibn.  For  great  ^^tt  rifing 
from  low  beginnings,  for  extent  of  empire,  and  the  duration  oT 
it,  will  pfrobably  be  always  the  greatcft  obj6Sb  djat  dnttrerCft 
hiftory  can  exhibit. '  Never  can  we  kt  more  clearly  demons 
ftrated  the  advantages  which  accreie  to  a  people  from  tem- 
perance, valour,  difcipltnc,  juftict,  and  cmuhitioh,  in  the  ear- 
lier'part  oT  their  hiftory;  and  never,  on  the  theatre  of  thi« 
world,  did.  Iitxury,  a  fpirtt  of  -fattSHoifi,  vfolencc,  and  lawlc^ 
power,  reign  more  uncontrouled  then  when  die  empire  ^is 
fully  eftablifited. 

No  hiftory  furniihes  fo  ftriking  an  example  how  incon^pa- 
tible  extenfive  empire  is  with  political  liberty,  or  difplay« 
in  a  more  confpicuous  light  the  wifdom  of  Divine  Providence, 
in  appointing  that  that  form  of  government  whic*h  is,  in  k 
manner,  neceflary  for  extenfive  dominion,  fhould  be  the  happieft 
for  the  fubje£ls  of  it.  As  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Roman  hiftory) 
were  it  not  for  the  remains  of  the  Grecian  arts  and  fciences 
(which  never  entirely  quitted  Conftantinople,  till  the  final  dif*^ 

folatU) 
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folution  of  the  empire)  nohiftory  can  exhibit  a  more  di(agre«dde 
fpeftacle,  though  it  is  not  an  ufelefs  one.  For  never  were  re- 
volutions, attended  with  a£b  of  tde  bafeft  treachery,  and  the 
moft  ftudied  cruelty  more  frequent ;  nor  did  any  nation  ever 
flnk  lower  into  the  moft  defpicable  fuperftition. 

A  lefs  grand  obje£l  of  contemplation  indeed,  but  a  more 
ufeful  and  interefting  one  to  the  northern  inhabitants  of  Europe, 
is  the  invafion  o£  the  Roman  empire  by  the  Goths,  Vand^Sy 
Huns,  Franks,  and  other  northern  nations,  and  their  (etde* 
ment  in  thofe  parts  of  it  in  which  they  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  prefent  European  monarchies,  with  their  laws  and  cuf- 
toms  antecedent  to  their  migrations.  In  them  will  be  found 
the  (lamina  of  the  conftitutions  of  the  feveral  European  govern- 
ments, and  of  the  feveral  fyftems  of  laws  now  in  force.  From 
that  period  every  kingdom  held  on  in  a  regular^  but  feparate 
progrefs,  of  internal  changes  and  revolutions,  till  about  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  power  of  the  greater'barons 
(derived  from  the  feudal  inftitutions)  was  broken  in  different 
manners,  and  with  different  confequences,  in  feveral  of  the 
principal  flates  of  Europe. 

From  this  time,  domeftic  tranquillity  being  in  a  good  mea- 
fure  fecured,  and  power  being  lodged  in  fewer  hands,  the  am- 
bition of  princes  began  to  awake,  and  confequently  fyflems  of 
politics  began  to  extend  themfelves,  fo  that  the  moft  diftant  con- 
nexions of  kingdoms  and  nations  took  place.  The  balance  of 
power  was  then  more  attended  to,  and  nothing  which  could 
throw  the  leaft  weight  into  the  fcale,  though  fituated  in  the  re- 
moteft  part  of  Europe,  or  even  in  AiU  more  diftant  parts  of  the 
world,  was  overlooked. 

There  was  likewife  a  concurrence  of  a  variety  of  other  cir- 
eumftances  which  contributed  to  render  this  part  of  hiftory 
particularly  illuftrious,  and  more  diftinguiftiable,  as  a  penoJf 
than  any  other  in  the  whole  courfe  of  hiftory  ;  according  to 
the  ideas  of  Bolingbroke,  who  defines  a  period  in  hiftory  to  be 
**  the  commencement  of  a  new  fituation,  new  interefts,  new 
<*  maxims,  and  new  manners." 

About 
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About  this  time  the  invention  of  gun-powder  made  an  entire^ 
btit  gradual,  revolution  in  the  whole  fyftem  of  war ;  which 
made  it  more  complex  as  a  fcience  than  it  had  ever  been  before  ; 
in  comparifon  of  which  former  battles  had  been  little  more  than 
the  6ghting  of  wild  beafts,  in  which  force  is  of  more  confe- 
quence  than  fkill*  Commerce  became  vaftly  more  extenfive  ; 
the  naval  power  of  Europe  greatly  increafed,  in  confequence  of 
the  difcovery  of  a  pafiage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the 
Portuguefe,  and  of  America  by  the  Spaniards,  with  the  plant- 
ing of  European  colonies  in  thofe  new  difcovered  worlds.  About 
this  time  alfo  happened  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the 
Turks,  which  was  attended  with  the  flight  of  feveral  men  of  learn- 
ing into  Italy,  who  promoted  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe  : 
an  event  which  contributed  greatly  to  break  the  prodigious 
power  of  the  pope,  and  to  haften  the  reformation.  Now  alfo 
mihufadhires  began  to  be  multiplied,  the  arts  of  life  were 
brought  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection,  luxury  was  beyond 
conception  encreafed ;  and  at  this  time  politenefs  and  humanity 
are  improved  to  fuch  a  degree  as  diftinguiflies  the  prefent  race  of 
£urc^)ean8  from  their  anceftors,  almoft  as  much  as  men  in  general 
are  diftinguiihed  from  brute  beafts.  I  may  add,  that,  in  confe- 
quence of  thcfe  improvements,  happinefs  is  vaftly  increafed,  and 
this  part  of  the  world  is  now  a  paradifc  in  comparifon  with  what 
it  was. 

Every  circumftance  which  contributed  to  bring  about  this 
remarkable  and  happy  change  certainly  deferves  the  attention  of 
a  politician,  a  philofopher,  and  a  man.  For  the  events  of  this 
period  arc  of  more  ufe  than  any  thing  that  the  whole  field  of 
hiftory  furnifties,  to  account  for  pre/ent  appearances^  which  is 
naturally  the  firft  thing  which  excites  our  curiofity,  and  engages 
our  fpeculation.     Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognofcere  caufas. 

I  (hall  juft  mention  the  principal  of  thofe  ftates  which  have  fince 
appeared  the  moft  formidable  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  Spain, 
which  firft  rofe  to  fo  dangerous  a  height,  made  no  figure  till 
the  union  of  the  two  crowns  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  about  the  time 
above-mentioned;  when  the  difcovery  of  America,  the  politics 
of 'Fer>linand,  and  Charles  V.  and  the  conqueft  of  Portugal, 
advanced  that  nation  to  be  by  far  the  moft  confiderable  power 
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in  Europe ;  but  which  the  abfurd  politics  of  Philip  11.  and  the 

weaknefs  of  his  fucceiTors,  reduced  to  its  former  infignificanoe. 

France  had  no  opportunity  of  (hewing  itfelf  to  the  reft  of  Europe 

before  the  reign  of  Lewis  XL     Till  that  time,  its  princes  were 

wholly  employed  either  in  recovering  their  difmembered  countcy 

from  the  Englifh,  or  in  their  ftruggles  with  their  own  nobles. 

Alfo  the  fuperior  power  and  politics  of  Spain,  prevented  the 

French  from  appearing  with  that  prodigious  "luftrc  with  whidi 

they  were  diftinguiOied  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  for  which 

however  they  were  prepared  by  their  expeditions  into  Italy,  by 

their  contefts  with   Germany,    and  by  their  own  civil  wars. 

Since  the  reign  of  Lewis  ^XIV.  the  affairs  of  France  have  been 

very  fenfibly  upon  the  decline. 

The  hiftory  of  the  northern  crowns  likewife  deferves  Kttlc 
attention  till  about  the  fame  period.  Before  Frederic  1.  was 
eleAed  to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  and  that  wonderful  revolu- 
tion which  Guftavus  I.  brought  about  in  Sweden,  the  hiftory  of 
thofe  crowns  is  nothing  more  than  a  confufed  rhapfody  of 
events,  in  which  the  reft  of  Europe  had  little  concern. 

Ruflia  was  hardly  fo  much  as  known  to  the  reft  of  Europe 
till  the  important  reign  of  Peter  the  Great ;  and  Pruffia,  which 
is  now  one  of  the  firft  powers  in  Europe,  had  no  being,  as  wc 
may  fay,  till  within  the  memory  of  man. 

The  whole  of  this  period  Bolingbroke  fays  may  be  commo- 
dioufly  divided  into  three  parts,  forming  three  lefler  periods  in 
politics  ;  the  firft  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  fixteenth  century, 
the  fecond  from  thence  to  the  Pyrenean  treaty,  and  the  third 
from  thence  to  his  own  times.  The  ambition  of  Charles  V. 
and  the  bigotry  of  Philip  II.  hq  fays,  were  the  objedl  of  the 
firft;  the  ambition  of  Ferdinand  II.  and  III.  the  objecft  of  the 
fecond  ;  and  the  oppofition  to  the  growing  power  of  France  was 
the  objedl:  of  the  third.  For  by  the  Pyrenean  treaty  not  only 
was  the  fuperiority  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  over  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  completed  and  confirmed,  but  the  great  defign  of  unit- 
ing the  Spanlfb  and  French  monarchies  under  the  former  was 
laid. 
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During  all  the  period  which  intervened  between  Charle* 
magne  (in  whofe  time  the  European  ftates  firft  began  to  fettle 
into  foYne  tolerable  form,  after  the  confufion  attending  the  mi- 
grations of  ^e  northerfi  nations)  and  the  period  above-men- 
tit^ned,  namely,  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Germany 
(next  to  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  popes  in  temporal  as  well 
«s  ecclefiaftical  ^airs)  would  make  the  greateft  .figure  in  the  eye 
pf  a  perfoR  uncoiuiedqd  with  any  particular  country  of  Europe, 
fiut-iiideed  Europe  itfelf  during  all  that  pei:iod  would  icarce  at- 
traft  the  notice  of  a  fpe£bitar  of  tl\e  affairs  of  men,  who  had  no 
European  connexions.  For  feveral  centuries  before  and  after  the 
Teign,<of  Charlemagne,  Afia  exhibited  the  moft  .inviting  fpe(^acle, 
namely, -£rom  the  rife  «f  the  Saracens  in  the  feventh  century,  to 
-the  eftabUfliment  of  the  Turldifb  jempice  by  the  tiJcing  of  Cpn- 
-ftantinople.  For  rapid  and  extenfive  conqueils,  following  clpfe 
4ipon  <lne  an<»tber, Clothing  in  hiftory  can  be  compared. to  tib/e 
-iucceffive  viAories  of  the  Saracens,  under  their  firft  Caliphs, 
thofe  /of  the  Tartars  under  .Jenghis  Khan  and  Timur  Bek, 
-commonly  called  Tamerlane,  and  jofthe  Turks  till  they  we/p 
4:heck6d'b7  the  rtife  of  .the  European  pawers  in  the  qircumr 
i^ftnces..above-mencioned. 
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LECTURE       XXXVI- 

The  moft  remarkable  Periods  in  the  Englijb  Hijiory.  When  the 
Hijiory  of  Scotlartd  begins  to  he  interefting.  The  moft  iniereftiug 
Periods  in  the  Hijiory  of  Literature  and  the  ArtSj  from,  the 
earlieft  Antiquity  to  the  prefent  Time. 

nr^  H  E  earlier  periods  in  the  Englijh  hiftoryzvt  the  conqueft 
•*•     of  the  ifland  by  the  Romans,  our  fubjcSion  to  the  Saxonf, 
the  diflblution  of  the  heptarchy,  the  reign  of  Alfred,  and  the 
Norman  conqueft,  by  which    the  feudal   tenures  were  eftj- 
bitfhed,  and  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  feudal    law  compleated. 
Thence  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  gradual  declenfion  of  that 
fyftem  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  and  efpecially  the   more  ef- 
fe£tual  blow  that  was  given  to  the  tottering  remains  of  it  in 
that  and  the  following   reigns,  attended   with    the  extenfion  of 
our  commerce,  the  increafe  of  our  naval  force,  and  the  growing 
power  of  the  commons,  who  availed   themfelves  of  every  alte- 
ration in  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  the  country.     Thence  we 
are  led  to  view  the  inefFedlual  oppofition  which  our  imprudent 
princes  of    the  family   of  Stewart  made  to  the  power  of  the 
people,  till  it  ended  in  a  temporary  diflulution  of  the  monarchy, 
andabfolute  anarchy  and  confuficn.     Monarchy,  however,  was 
reftored  again  with  Charles  II.  in  whofe  reign    almoft  all   the 
remains  of  the  feudal  fyfr^m,  except    the  forms  of  law,  were 
aboliflied  by  aft  of  parliament. 

But  the  moil  i;np  .rtant  period  in  our  hiftory  is  that  of  the 
'  revolution  under  King  Williaui.  Then  it  v/as  that  our  con- 
ftitution, after  many  fluctuations,  and  frequent  ftruggles  for  pow- 
er by  the  different  members  of  it  (feveral  of  them  attended  with 
vafteffufion  of  blood)  was  finally  fetiled.  A  revolution  fo  re- 
markable, and  attended  with  fuch  happy  confequences,  has  per- 
»v  I  haps 
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haps  no  parallel  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world.  This  it  was,'  as 
Mr,  Hume  fays,  that  cut  ofF  all  pretenfions  to.  power  founded 
on  hereditary -right ;  when  a  prince  was  chofen  who  received 
the  crown  on  exprefs  conditions,  and  found  his  authority  ef« 
tablifhed  on  the  feme  bottom  with  the  privileges  of  the  people  $ 
fo  that  there  have  been  no  differences  between  our  kings  anxl  par- 
liament fmce.  Indeed  all  the  danger  we  have  reafon  to  appre* 
hend  fmce  that  period  feems  to  be  from  the  aid  which  the  pat- 
liament  kfelf  may  be  induced,  by  indired  methods,  to  give^  the 
Court,   to  encroach  upon  the  liberties  of  the.  people. 

The  hiftory  of  Scotland  is  hardly  worth  the  notice  of  aa 
Englifhman  till  the  retgn  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  period  which 
is  excellendy  treated  by  Dr.  Robertfon. 

The  remarkable  periods  in  the  hiftory  of  the  arts  and  fciencH 
are  firft  that  of  Greece,  which  was  in  its  greateft  glory  about  th^ 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  His  age  excelled  in  archi- 
teAure,  fculpture,  poetry,  eloquence,  and  mecaphyfical  philo' 
fophy.  It  alfo  produced  a  great  many  excellent  writers,  whofe 
works  have  greatly  contributed  to  civilize  and  polifti  all  ages 
and  nations,  which  ever  after  arrived  at  any  degree  of  refine- 
ment. 

When  the  Grecian  orators  began  to  fail,  the  arts  and 
fciences,  cpnduded  by  the  Grecian  mafters,  took  up  their  rcfii 
dence  for  a  (hoirt  fpace  of  time  at  Rome,  namely,  about  the  end 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  till  a  little  after  the  reign  oi  Auguftus  ; 
though  architedure  and  ftatuary  were  in  their  greateft  perfec- 
tion during  the  reign  of  Trajan.  The  Roman  arts  and  fcienceS 
were  the  fame  that  had  flourifhed  in  Greece,  to  which  they 
retired  again  after  the  expiration  of  the  Auguftan  age  ;  and  the 
remains  of  diis  kind  of  learning  at  length  took  up  their  refi- 
,dence  at  Conftantinople.  A  few  learned  men  being  obliged  to 
fly  from  this  city  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  took  re- 
fuge in  Italy,  about  the  mi()d)e  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
where  they  were  jreceiyed,  protefted,  and  encouraged  by  the 
houfe  of  Medici,  and  contributed  greatly  to  revive  a  tafte  for 
the  learning  and  fciences  they  brought  with  them  in  the  vvefv 
tern  parts  of  Europe. 
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While  tbe  fmall  remaihs  of  tfa'e  arti  and  Tciences.  werfc 
confined  within  the  walls  of  Conftantinoplc,  all  the  tttk  dF 
l£urope  was  involved  in  the  moft  deplorable  ignomnce  and 
barbaritj ;  except  that  faint  glimmerings  of  learntng  wcYe 
ftill  to  be  found  in  the  cloifters  of  the  knonks,  die  only  Q£t 
afyl.um  it  bad  in  thofe  stges  of  violence  and  cOnfufibn. 

But  whi^le  fo  little  attention  was  given  to  matters  of  fcienci 
in  Europe,  their  former  feat,  they  were  qukivated  with  tfafc 
'gfeateft  aifiduity  and  confiderabl'e  fuccefs  where  they  were  teaft 
expected,  namely, .  by  the  fucceflbrs  of  the  eaftem  conqtierorl 
above-mentioned.  The  Saracens,  by  their  cdnqueft  bf  Eg^pt, 
^nd  feveral  territories  of  the  Greek  empire  in  Afta^  be6iite  aft 
length  enamoured  of  their  fciences,  and  tranilated  a!Mi<^  al 
their  valuable  writings,  particularly  the  works  of  Ariftotle)  into 
their  oWn  language. 

The  later  Greeks  had  likewife  many  dehenrical  writen^ 
from  whom  the  Saracens  acquired  a  tafte  for  thaft  fiudf,  iud 
itatural  philofophy.  From  the  people  of  India  it  is  fuppbfed 
they  borrowed  the  nine  digits  in  arithmetic.  However  they 
applied  dil.gently  to  the  mathematical  fciences  and  aflronomy« 
They  compofed  tables  for  the  purpofe  of  calculation,  and  the 
rudiments  of  algebra  were  their  own  invention.  They  iilfo 
made  confiderable  proficiency  in  meditine,  ahd  anatomy }  and 
their  poets  and  hiftorians  were  numerous  and  excellent 'in their 
kinds. 

Thefe  fciences,  as  has  been  the  fate  of  fcieoce  sllmoft  jriii- 
verfally,  were  both  e^Oended  with  their  conquers,  and  adopted 
by  their  conquerors.  The  Tartars,  a  barbarous  and 'un^ra6bb)e 
people,  adopted  both  their  religion  and  their  learniiTg,  in  Which, 
(o  long  as  their  empire  continued,  they  difiinguiihed  them- 
felves,  though  hot  fo  much  as  the  people  whom  they  had  fxib- 
dued,  and  who  had  intruded  them. 

But  what  is  moft  memorable  in  the  learning  of  'the  Saracenis 
is,  that  it  was  brought  by  them  (by  the  way  of  Spain)  into 
Chriftendom,  and  excited  a  thirft  for  knowledge,  aifd  particu- 
Jarly   a    confiderable  application  to  medicine,  chimlftry,    and 

natural 
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natural  pbilofopby,  long  before  the>  Greek  fugitit^es  from  Con* 
ftantinoplc  promoted  a  tafte  for  eloquence  apd  the  belles  letters. 
The  Saracefisoccadoned  the  revival,  of  the  Ariftutelian  philo^ 
fophy  in  Europe,  which  no  perfon  had  the  courage  to  controvert 
before  Deicarties,  who  died  about  the  time  that  Newton  was 
born.  In  his  time,  however,  the  foundations  of  the  true  philo* 
fopby  Were  laid  by  Lord  Bacon,  the  work  was  profecuted  with  : 
much  a:fliduity  by  3oyle,  and  carried  by  Newton  to  a  great  it^  * 
gree  of  perfeftion. 

The  chief  reafon  why  knowledge  is '  prodigioufly  more  dif^ 
fufed  among  all  ranks  of  men  in  the  present  age,  as  well  as 
cairried.  to  a  much  greater  heightahaQ  it  ever  wais  in  any- former,- - 
is  the  invention  of>  ^riif/^A^,  which  iirft- appeared  in  Geriiiany 
about  the  year  1450^  a  lictie  before- die  taking  of  Conftantiiio-  • 
pie  byi  the  Turks.     This  art*  malf^i^^s>  books  to  a  degree  of 
which  thf  ancients  could  have  fbrMcd  no  idea,    an#  ^  very^ 
little  expence ;  whereas,  in  former  ages,  learning  was  neceiTa* 
rily  confined   to  the  wealthy.       This   circumftance  accounts 
for  the  greater  proportion  of  authors  among  the  higher  ranks 
of  life  among  the  ancients  than. among  the  moderns;  but  then 
it  was  a  ixiuch  greater  chance  with  them  than  with  us,  that  a 
genius  for  learning  might  arife  who   would  never  have  it  in 
his  power  to  come  at  the  neceffary  materials  for  improvement 
in  fcience. 

The  firft  dawning  of  a  polite  tafte  in  compofition  appeared  in 
Provence,  about  the  time  of  the  crufades,  which  expeditions 
furniflied  a  fine  fubjed  for  poetry.  From  Provence  it  pafTed 
into  Italy,  where  it  flourilhed  under  the  protection  of  the  Ita* 
lian  princes  and  ftates,  more  efpecially  the  Florentines,  an 
induftrious,  rich,  enterprizing,  and  free  people,  a  confiderable 
time  before  the  taking  of  Conftantinople,  as  is  evident  from 
the  hiftory  and  writings  of  Petrarch.  Together  with  the  belleg 
lettre$i  the  Italians  excelled  \n  mufic,  painting*  and  arcbite^ure. 
From  them  thefe  arts  and  fciences  pafled  into  France,  This 
nation,  however,  was  much  behind  the  Englifli  in  poetry^ 
the  belles  lettres  in  the  age  of  Shakefpeare  and  Milton)  1 
putftripped  us  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XI V^     1  hey  werp  I 
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far  behind  us  in  the  more  manly  ftudies  of  the  mathematics  and 
pbilofophy.  Of  the  prefent  times  I  fay  nothing.  The  generous 
emulation  by  which  we  are  actuated  can  only  produce  good 
effe<Sb. 

It  is  needlefs,  indeed,  to  fay  any  thing  more  of  the  progrefs 
which  the  arts  and  fciences  have  made  in  the  laft  age,  when  I  pro- 
pofe  no  more,  in  this  place,  than  juft  to  point  out  the  greater  pe- 
riods in  which  particular  attention  hath  been  paid  to  them.  It 
may  not  be  improper,  however,  before  I  clofe  this  fubjcS  juft  to 
mention  the  Chinefe ;  who  from  the  earlieft  antiquity  attained 
to  a  mediocrity  in  almoft  all  the  fciences,  beyond  which  they 
feem  incapable  of  advancing.  Being  fo  remote  from  us,  they 
contributed  nothing  to  enlighten  thefe  parts  of  the  world,  and 
their  attachment  to  their  own  claffical  books,  cuftoms,  and 
the  honour  of  their  own  n4^l1  is  fo  great,  that  it  is  not  proba* 
ble  they  will  ever  receive  much  advantage  from  European  dif- 
coveries. 


I.  E  C  T  U  R  E 
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LECTURE      XXXVIL 

The  moji  important  Periods  in  the  Hijiory  of  ManufaSfures  and 
Commerce  pointed  out, 

IF  we  wt>uld  mark  the  fcvcral  periods,  and  countries,  in  which 
manufaftures  and  commercre  have  flourifhed,  we  muft  follow 
the  courfe  of  the  arts^  which  comnfierce  has  always  accom- 
panied,  and  in  a  great  meafure  that  of  potver^  which  feldom  fails- 
to  attend  it ;  and  the  progrefs'  of  all  the  three  has  been  from  • 
eaft  to  weft,  beginning  near  the  land  of  Paleftine. 

The  firft  people  who  were  induced  by  their  fttuation  to  appljr 
toarts  and  commerce  were  thoffe  who  inhabited  the  coafts  of 
the  Red  Sea  and  the-  Arabic  Gulph,  fo  convenient  for  tranf-v 
porting  goods  from  the  Indies;  though  it  is  nioft  probable^ 
that  goods  were  firft  carried  by  land  on  camels.  Thefe  people 
were  the  Arabians  or  Ifhmaeiites,  and  efpecially  the  Edomites.: 
Their  trade  was  chiefly  with  Egypt,  which  by  that  means  grew 
rich  and  populous.  ^ 

Upon  the  conqueft  of  Idumea  by  David,  the  fcattered  remains 
of  that  induftrious  people  fled  to  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranoan 
fea,  where,  as  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  conjediures,  they  took  Sidon,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  built  Tyre,  which  being  found  more  com- 
modioufly  fituated  for  traflic,  prefently  became  more  famous* 
than  its  mother  country.  The  Tyrians  finding  an  immenfe 
vent  for  their  commodities  along  all  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterra-^ 
ncan  fea,  among  people  who  had  juft  begun  to  be  civilized  (and 
whom  their  intercourfe  with  them,  more  than  any  other  cir- 
cumftance,  contributed  to  civilize)  grew  rich,  populous  and 
powerfiil  to  an  incredible  degree  5  and  notwithftanding  they  were 
fubdued  by  Nebuchadnezzar  they  were  only  driven  from  the  con- 
tinent. For  they  built  a  city  equal,  or  fuperior,  to  the  former 
on  an  ifland  oppofite  to  it,  where  they  continued  their  commerce 
with  the  fame  advantages,  till  they  were  finally  fubdued  by 
Alexander  the  Great. 

Before  this  fatal  event,  the  Tyrians  had  founded  many  colo-  ^^ 
nies  on  the  coafts  of  Europe  and  Africa,  particularly  Cartb^^jiJH 
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which  by  the  intimate  connexion  it  always  kept  up  with  its 
mother  country,  and  the  freo^accefs  the  Carthaginians  had  to 
the  remoter  parts  of  Europe,  grew,  to  a  far  greater  height  of 
opulence  and  power  than  commerce  had  ever  advanced  any  na- 
tion before  them.  '    - 

The  takifig  of  Tyre  removed  the  ft»l  of  tbp  fame  cpnpinercc 
to.  Alexandria^  where  the  Pttdemys  were  gre^t  eacouragers  of 
CQoamerce,  and  found  their  advantsig^.  \n  its  For  the  produce 
of! the  cuftoms  of  Alex^odria  ia  faiid  to  bavei  been  two  millions. 
of  our  money  annually,  Alexandria  oiaipt^ined  the  (ame  rank 
in  point  of  trade  and  commerce  daring  the  earlier  period  of  thi?. 
Roman  empire,  but  yielded  to  ConftajQtinople  on  the  removal 
of  the  feat  of  government  to  that  places.  At  Conftantinople  thd » 
riches  acquired  by  commerce  long  preferved  the  remninsof  that* 
power  which  had  a  very  di&rent  origin.  , 

During  the  ravages  committed  by  tb^  northorn  barbacidnsin- 
their  invafion  of  the  Roman  empire,  two  rival  ftates,  Venioe  and. 
Genoa^  rofe  from  the  moftinconfiderablebe^nnings,  and  by  (heir 
commerce  with  Conftantinople  and  Alexandria.on  the  one  hand, 
anti  the  wefiern  ftates  of  Europe  on  the  other,  arrived  at  im- 
menfe  riches  and  power  ;  fo  as  to  be  a  match  for  the  TMrk$ 
when  they  had  put  an  end  to  the  Conftantinopolitan  empire.i 

Withtn  this  period,  viz.  in  the  thirteenth  centuiry,  the  bu- 
finds  of  exchange  and  banking  was  begun  by  the  Lombards 
and  Jews ;  an  invention  of  iniiniteddvantagp  to  the  trading  part 
of  the  world,  which  was  now  b!ieGon>e  very  eXitenfive,  For  be- 
fore this  time,  commerce  had  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  weft* 
wards,  and  many  towns  in  Gcrmaay,  England,  the  low  c.ountrie?, 
and  France,  called  the  Hanfe  towns,  entered  into  a  league  for 
carrying  on  a  very  extenfive  commerce,  which  they  did  with  vaft 
advantage,  till  their  haughtinefs  and  warlike  enterprizes  gave 
JL  'Umbrage  to  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  engaged  them  to  put  an 
%  end  to  their  confederacy. 

f  Venice  and  Genoa  were  ruined  in  part  by  their  mutual  jealoufy 
and  wars  i  but  what  diverted  almoft  the  whole  courfe  of  trade  out 
of  its  former  channel,  and  which  makes  themoft  remarkable  re- 
on  in  the  whole  hiftory  of  commerce,  was  the  difcovery  of 
to  I  he  Eaft  Indies  round  t\ve  C2i^^  ot  Go^  Ho^e  by 
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the  Portugucfe,  and  of  America  by  the  Spaniards.  Thcfe  dif- 
coveries  they  were  enabled  to  maice  by  means  of  the  compafs^ 
which  then  firft  began  to  be  applied  to  navigation;  though  that 
property  of  the  loadftone,  on  which  thp  ufe  of  it  depends,  had 
beea  kno#n  ft  ^uM^derable  time  before. 

For  about  a  century  and  a  half  thefe  were  the  only  conHdet- 
a\>le  nkvdl  ()t>Wi&rs  in  the  world  j;  buf  the  arrogance  and  ambi- 
ften  6f  At  Spaniards  after  theconqueft  of  Portugal,  excited  the 
hatred  and  induftry  bf  the  Dutch  and  Englifh.  1  he  former 
l&rft  bttcartie  kffee,thfen  a  commercial,  and  theft,  in  a  remarkably 
IhoftTpace  bf  tfttit,  a  rich  and  potent  ftate,  and  much  fuperior 
fo  their  formet-  mafters.  The  Englrfh  in  the  reign  of  fclizabeth 
began  to  follow  their  footfteps,  and  by  a  fteady  perfeverance,  and 
the  help  of  many  natiu-al  advantages,  they  have  been  continually 
increafing  their  conamerce  and  naval  force,  till  it  is  at  this  day 
t<kv  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Dutch,  or  that  of  any  other  ftate  in 
Ihc  world.  « 

'I'he  iuccefs  of  the  Dutch  and  Englifti  has  excited  all  the 
4late« of  Europe,  in  proportion  to  their  abilities  and  opportunities, 
to  engage  in  commerce.  This  emulation  has  raifed  fuch  a  fpir.it 
of  indu^lry,  prpmoted  fo  many  new  manufactures,  occaHoned  the 
eftabUflxment  pf  fo  many  new  colonies  in  all  parts  of  the  knowQ. 
world)  and  brought  fnch  an  amazing  acceffion  of  riches  and 
ppv^r  ta  the  ftate&  of  Kurope  in  general,  as  muft  have  appeared 
incredible  but  2i  few  centuries  ago.  And  little  did  the  ancient 
Greeks -and 'Rpmam.  imagine  that  the  Diviji  toto  orbe  Britannia 
zXii  the  poor  barbarous  and  ignorant  neighbouring  nations, 
would  ever  make  the  figure  they  now  do,  an4  go  fo  infinitely 
beyond  whatever  they  had  attained  to  in  refpefl:  tp  fcience, 
cpmmerce,  riches,  power  and  1  may  add  happinefs, 

»As  tothe  commerce  of  England,  though  it  was  by  no  means 
incoftfiderablc,.ln  fevoral  periods  of  the  more  early  part  of  our 
hiftory,  that  were  particularly  favourable  to  it,  and  though  it  was 
ciicour2^edby  feveral  of  our  wifer  princes  in  thofe  times  j  yet,  till 
the  period  4n  which  I  have  introduced  the  mention  of  it,  it  never 
wasfo  confiderable  as  to  deferve  being  taken  notice  of  in^ 
very  general  view  of  the  progrefs  and  revolutions  of  corwo 
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£vfry  Thiffg  wsrtbj  cf  AtiatUmg  im  Hifitry  nJncb  Lsnhiimies  it 
make  a  Nsiitm  h^py%  ftfmlmi^  er  fumre.  Gtvermmemi  am  if* 
Jhuial  Article.  Natttre  and  OhjeSs  §f  Civil  Govemtnemi. 
Haw  far  the  Prwvifims  §f  Gwvermmemt  JbsuU  extend.  Ubertjf 
§f  /peaking  and  writing,  PnUic  InftruQiam.  The  Pwwer  ef 
Individuals  and  ef  the  StaU  im  the  Difpefal  rf  Property.  Prt* 
vijionfer  the  Pear. 

LASTLY,  every  thing  is  worthy  of  the  attention  both  of 
a  philofophical  and  pdidcal  reader  of  hiftory  which  caii 
contribute  to  make  a  people  happy  at  home,  formidaUe  abroad, 
or  increafe  their  numbers ;  becaufe  a  mtmereus^  z/ecmre^  and  a 
bappy  fociety  is  the  objed  of  all  human  policy. 

This  view  opens  a  new  field  of  the  moft  important  objeds  of 
attention  to  a  reader  of  hiftory,  which  it  cannot  be  expe^ed  that 
I  ftiouldconfidcr  very  minutely.  I  think,  however,  that  I  (hall 
not  fulfil  my  engagement  to  point  out  the  proper  obje^s  of  at- 
tention  to  a  reader  of  hiftory  (which  implies  that  I  ihould  de- 
monflrate  the  things  I  point  out  to  be  proper  objects  of  attention) 
unlcfs  I  explain  the  great  \c2Amg  principles  of  wife  policy^  in  an 
account  of  thofe  circumftances  which  contribute  to  the  flourifh- 
jn;;  ftate  of  focieties,  and  the  mutual  (Connexions  and  influences 
of  thofc  circumftances.  Indeed,  the  bare  mention  of  them  will 
in  fomc  meafure  anfwer  my  purpofe,  as  it  will  make  the  reader 
attend  to  the  things  I  point  out,  as  of  principal  con fequerice  to 
promote  the  happinefs  of  fociety,  and  obferve  their  effefts  in  the 
courfc  of  his  reading,  which  certainly  leads  to  the  beft  praxSticaf 
life  that  can  be  made  of  this  ftudy. 

Of  all  the  things  which  contribute  to  the  domeftic  happinefs 
and  fecurity  o^  ftates.  Government,  with  the  various  forms 
of  it,  is  the  firft  that  offers  itfelf  to  our  notice,  and  this  is  m 
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-fail  the  moft  ftr iking  6bje£l  in  every  hiftory.  To  this,  therefore^ 
and  to  every  circumftance  relating  to  it,  a  reader  of  hiftory 
ought  particularly  to  attend. 

Man  is  focial  beyond  any  other  animal,  and  the  connexions 
wbich  men  are  difpofed  to  form  with  one  another  are  infinitely 
more  various  and  extenfive  ;  becaufe  they  are  capable  of  doing 
much  more  for  one  another  than  any  other  animals  are.  The 
principle  which  leads  men  to  form  themfelves  into  thofe  larger 
focieties  which  we-  call  Jiates^  is  the  defire  of  fecuring  the 
undifturbed  enjoyment  of  their  pofTeffions.  Without  this  the 
weaic  would  always  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  ftrong,  and  the  ig- 
norant of  the  crafty.  But  by  means  of  government  the  ftrength 
and  wifdom  of  the  whole  community  may  be  appiied  to  redre(s 
private  wrongs,  as  well  as  to  repel  a  foreign  invader. 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  faid  that  the  proper  ufe  of  fociety  (or 
that  which  we  may  fuppofe  a  number  of  perfons,  at  firftuncon- 
ne£led  together,  and  of  courfe  at  the  mercy  of  their  neighbours, 
would  firft  think  of,  in  forming  a  fociety)  is  any  thing  more 
than  mere  fecurity.  But  as  they  would  foon  find,  when  thus 
united,  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  derive  much  ^^/iv/ 11^- 
vantage  from  their  union,  this  may  alfo  be  confidered  as  a 
juft  end  of  fociety.  The  danger,  and  it  is  a  very  great  one, 
is,  left  by  aiming  at  too  much  pofitive  advantage,  great  num- 
bers may  be  deprived  even  of  that  negative  advantage  which 
they  firft  propofed  to  themfelves,  viz.  fecurity  from  injury 
and  oppreffion,  fo  that  they  fliall  be  more  incommoded  than 
benefited  by  the  connexion.  It  may  even  happen  that  a  great 
majority  of  the  community,  and  ultimately  the  whole  of  it, 
may  make  fuch  regulations  as,  inftead  of  being  ufeful,  may 
eventually  be  the  caufe  of  much  evil  to  them.  Societies  of 
men,  as  well  as  individuals,  not  being  omnifcient,  may  not 
confult  the  beftfor  themfelves,  but  mifs  of  the  very  advantage 
they  aim  at,  and  by  the  very  means  by  which  they  think  to 
gain  it. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  power  of  government  was  conflned 
not  only  to  thofe  things  in  which  the  whole  fociety  are  in-«. 
terefied,  but  to  thofe  in  which  the  power  of  the  whole  caq 
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brought  to  a£l  to  the  moft  advantage,  as  in  defence  frpm  «« 
cernal  injuries.,  which  necefiarily  re^viires  Pinion  ;  adminifteriiig 
juflice,  which  requires  impartiality,  and  in  w4iiqh  the  mrti^s 
'ihemielves  are  not  to  be  tr^ifted^  as  alfo  ia  erecting  iome  public 
works,  and  forming  public  inftitutions;,  ufefMl  (o  the  wh^ 
and  to  poAerity. 

Smqe^U  men  naturally  ^ifii  to  be  at  liberty  to  ferve  theoi* 
felves  in  things  in  which  others  are  n  ^t  concerned,  .atul  xhe 
:good  of  the  whole ^s  the  -great  cule  by  which  every  thing  re- 
lating to  fociety  ought  to  be  regulated,  it  is  evidently  .defire^Je 
that  recourfe  &ould  not  be  had  to  the  power  xxf  .the  focietyji  ef - 
icapt  where  it  canbe  applied  -with  advantage;  and  fince  expe- 
iperience  is  our  bed  guide  in  things  of  fo  complex  a  nature  as  the 
interefts  of  large  bodies  of  men,  it  is  n^oft  advifeahl^  to  .leave 
•every  man  at  perfed  liberty  to  ferve  himfelf,  till  fomea^ual  in- 
.convenience  be  found  to  refult  from  it. 

As  there  :&re  cafes  in  which  numbers  can  eaflly^  and, con* 
leniently,  affift  individuals^  fo  there  are  others  in  which  ,P#ur- 
:ticular  individuals  are  bed  qualified  to  aflift  numbers.  In  ^*e 
former  cafes  there  is,  therefore,  a  propriety  in  the  interference 
of  government,  but  certainly  not  in  the  latter  j  and  in  this 
cUfs  wemuft  rank  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  invefiigation 
of  truth,  and  the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  as  medicine,  phi- 
lofophy,  theology,  &c.  and  everything  in  practice  depending 
upon  them,  iii  which  any  nqmberof  the  fociety  may  voluntarily 
join  without difturbing  others.  The  reafon  is,  that  in  eyery 
thing  of  this  nature,  ingenious  and  fpeculative  individuals  will 
always  be  the  firft  to  make  difcoveries,  and  it  will  require  time 
to  communicate  them  to  the  reft.  Conftquently,  if  theprefent 
opinions  and  practices  of  the  majority  of.  any  fociety  were  im- 
pofed  upon  all  the  reft,  no  improvements  could  ever  take  place  ; 
and  the  moft  ingenious  members  of  the  communny,  thofe  who 
would  be  the  beft  qualified  to  ferve  it,  by  adding  to  the.general 
ftock  of  knowledge,  would  always  be  fubje^l  to  be  diftreiTed, 
and  to  have  their  generous  endeavours  thwarted,  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  more  bigotted  part  of  the  community,  whofe 
prejudices,  againft   what  would  ultimately   be  for  their  Q«vn 

advantage. 
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advantage,  might  in  time  be  oviercome,  provided  that  perfed 
liberty  was  given  to  all  perfons  to  fpeculate,  and  to  zSt  as  they 
fliould  judge  proper.  Different  fchemes  would  then  be  propofed 
by  different  perfons,  the  fociety  would  have  the  benefit  of  all 
the  experiments  they  would  make ;  and  that  fcheme  would  at 
length  be  generally  and  univerfaily  adopted,  which  (hould  ap- 
pear to  be  moft  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  whole.  - 

Indeed,  one  of  the  moft  valuable  rights  of  men,  as  indivtdwds, 
atid  the  moft  important  to  the  ftate  itfelfi^  is  that  of  giving 
their  opinions,  and  endeavouring  to  inform  others,  where  etthef 
their  own  intereft  or  that  of  the  public,  is  concerned.  It  is 
die  only  method  of  collecting  and  increafmg  the  wifdom  of  the 
nation.  It  is  therefore  for  the  intereft  of  the  whole  that,  in  a 
ftate  of  fgcie^,  every  man  retain  his  natural  powers  of  fpeak- 
ing,  writing,  and  publifhing  his  fentiments  on  all  fubjeCb^ 
efpecially  in  propoling  new  forms  of  government,  and  cenfuring 
thofe  whoabufe  any  public  truft.  It  is  the  eafleft  and  heft  me- 
thod of  checking  abufes.  Perfons  may  certainly  do  mifchief 
by  this,  as  well  as  by  every  other  power  of  doing  good  ;  but  it 
will  he  fuificiently  checked  if  every  man  be  punifhed  for  any 
injury  that  he  can  be  proved  to  have  done  to  others  in  his 
property,  good  name,  &c.  But  if  this  extend  to  his  public 
charader,  and  the  emoluments  of  public  offices,  the  great  ufe 
of  liberty  of  fpeech  and  of  writing  will  be  prevented.  If  any 
officer  be  traduced  as  an  officer,  let  him  vindicate  himfelf  in 
the  fame  way  in  which  he  was  injured,  or  employ  his  friends 
to  do  it.  He  has  the  fame  accefs  to  the  public  opinion  that 
other  perfons  have,  and  he  ought  to  be  contented  with'  it. 

Of  thofe  fervic^es  in  which  it  is  necefTary  for  numbers  to 
give  their  aid  to  individuals,  it  is  not  neceflary  that  all  of  them 
ihould  be  performed  by  the  whole  fociety,  ibme  of  thofe  fervices 
being  more  conveniently  performed  by  a  psCrticular  part  of  it* 
Thus  a  public  road,  or  bridge,  may  be  moft  conveniently  made 
by  the  diftridl  in  which  it  is  wanted ;  but  the  power  of  tho 
ftate  may  be  necefTary  to  compel  the  inhabitants  of  that  diflriA 
to  do  it,  or  to  dired  the  mode  in  which  it  Ihould  be 
whether,  for  example,  by  a  general  contribution,  4 
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upon  the  ufe  of  the  road  or  bridge.  Where  the  latter  can  be 
done,  it  is  the  moft  reafonable,  becaufc  every  perfon  pays  in 
proportion  to  the  benefit  he  receives. 

Public  inftrudlion  is  an  objedt  in  which  the  whole  fociety  is 
interefted.  It  may  therefore  be  proper  that  the  governfhent  give 
fonie  attention  to  it.  But  as  individuals  are  ftill  more  interefted 
in  it,  it  may  be  bed  fur  the  ftate  to  do  no  more  than  ap(K>int 
fchools  in  every  diftricb  or  direct  in  what  manner  the  teachers 
may  be  induced,  by  fufHcient  falaries,  or  the  ufe  of  propct 
rooms,  &c.  to  inftruci  all  that  ofFer  themfelves  ;  leaving  them  to 
derive  the  chief  part  of  their  maintenance  from  their  fees  for 
teaching.  As  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  are  of  particular 
importance  to  all  perfons,  it  fhould  feem  that  effectual  provifioii 
ought  to  be  made,  either  by  rewards  or  puniihments,  that  all 
(hould  be  intruded  in  them. 

In  a  very  improved  ftate  of  fociety,  the  occupation  of  each 
perfon  is  fo  limited,  that  in  order  to  attain  perfedtion  in  it,  he 
muft  in  a  manner  facrifice  every  thing  elfe.  Confequently,  men 
would  belittle  more  than  machines  without  feme  knowledge  of 
letters,  and  an  opportunity  of  improving  themfelves  by  reading. 
In  Scotland,  and  in  North  America,  the  judicious  eftablifhment 
of  parifh  fchools  has  enabled  all  the  common  people  to  read, 
and  a  great  proportion  of  them  to  write  and  caft  accompts. 

The  provifions  of  government  are  always  fuppofed  to  ex- 
tend beyond  the  prefent  day,  the  laws  of  fociety  being  a  rule 
for  our  own  future  conduct  and  that  of  our  pofterity ;  but  it 
becomes  men,  as  knowing  themfelves  to  be  (hort  fighted,  not 
to  pretend  to  look  very  far  into  futurity,  but  to  make  provifion 
for  rccSifying  their  miRakes  whenever  they  fhall  be  difcovered, 
and  to  make  the  re<ftification  as  eafy  as  poffible.  For  when 
mankind  find  themfelves  aggrieved  by  any  regulations  of  their 
anceftors,  they  will,  no  doubt,  relieve  themfelves  ;  but,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  injudicious  provifions  of  pad  ages,  they  may 
fufFer  extrenFiely  before  they  can  do  this. 

It  is  wife,  therefore,  in  focietes,  if  not  exprefly  to  ap- 
point a  formal  rcvifion  of  their  whole  conftiiution  after  a 
certain  time,  at  leail  to    do  this   with  refpcd   to  fubordinate 
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parts,  and  by  all  means  to  prevent  individuals  from  making 
fuch  a  difpofal  of  their  property  as  fliall  be  manifeftly  in- 
jurious in  future  ages.  If  the  Enlifli  law  had  not  interfered 
in  former  times,  fuch  was  the  fuperftition  of  the  people,  and 
their  fubjeftion  to  the  priefts,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the 
landed  property  of  this  kingdom  would  have  been  given  to  the 
church,  and  the  prefent  generation  would  not  have  had  the 
difpofal  of  any  part  of  it* 

All  alienation  of  property  to  thofe  who  have  not  the  power 
of  alienating  it  again  (hould  be  carefully  watched  in  every 
country,  whether  l^nds  appropriated  to  religious  or  charitable* 
ufes,  orany  other  objeft  that  refpedls  future  time.  Otherwife, 
the  beft  intentioned,  and  the  moft  enlightened  perfons  may  do 
harm  when  they  mean  to  do  good.  For  want  of  proper  care 
in  the  management  of  zny  fund  for  future  ufe,  the  defign  of  it 
is  liable  to  be  perverted,  thofe  who  fuperintend  it  not  having 
the  fame  upright  views  with  thofe  who  appointed  them ;  fo' 
that  a  very  fmall  advantage  may  be  procured  at  a  very  great 
expence.  If  the  provifion  was  intended  to  remedy  anyevilyr 
the  evil  itfdf  may  ceafe,  and  the  fund  become  ufelefs.  The 
Crufades  brought  the  leprofy  into  Europe,  and  charitable  per* 
fons  founded  a  great  number  of  lazarettos  for  the  reception  and 
cure  of  lepers.  But  the  leprofy  is  not  fo  common  at  this  day 
as  many  other  difeafes,  and  therefore  it  does  not  require  any 
particular  provifion. 

When  revenues  are  left  to  the  difpofa!  of  tr^iftees^  they  will, ' 
dire6Uy  or  indirectly,  find  a  benefit  to  themfelves,  or  their 
friends,  in  the  truft  ;  and  fo  many  perfons  will  become  interefted 
in  the  continuance  of  it,  that,  let  the  abufe  of  property  be  evet' 
fo  great,  a  powerful  intereft  will  be  formed  againft  any  refor- 
mation ;  and  fuch  inftitutions  may  do  much  harm,  before  it  be 
difcovered  that  they  even  do  no  good. 

In  moft  cafes  it  would  certainly  be  much  better  to  provide 
temporary  remedies  for  inconveniences,  fuch  as  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  the  maintenance  of  places  of  education,  &c.  If  they 
be  fupported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  living,  they 
will  be  properly  fup^rintended,  and  they  will  not  be  continued 
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longer  than  they  will  be  found  to  be  ufeful.  Why  (hould  wc 
prcfumc  that  our  pofterity  will  not  be  as  wife  and  as  genei^ous 
asoqrfelves?  There  is  the  greateft  certainty  that  they  will  be 
infifir^  and  therefore  thjs  faireft  prefumption  that  they  will  be 
idfer  than  we  are.  But  all  pirpetuities  go  upon  the  idea  of 
there  being  a  want  of  wifdom,  or  of  generofity,  in  our  def* 
cendants. 

The  fafe  transferringy  as  well  as  the  fecure  poffejfion  of 
property,  is  a  privilege  which  we  derive  from  fociety.  But  it 
is  a  queflion  among  politicians,  how  far  this  privilege  fhouU 
extend?  That  all  perfons  fhould  have  the  abfolute  difpolal 
€)f  their  property  during  their  own  lives,  and  while  they  have  the 
uib  of  their  underftanding,  was  n^ver  difputed.  But  fome,  and 
among  them  is  Mr.  Turgpt,  fays  there  (hould  be  np  Ujianunty 
7i  man  ibould  have  no  pow^r  of  difpofing  of  his  p:  operty  after 
bis  death,  but  it  fliould  be  diftributed  by  the  law,  according 
'  to.tb^^egreies  of  conianguinity^  But  in  n>oil,  if  not  all  the 
civilized  ilat^s  of  Europe,  every  man  has  an  indefinite  power 
QVerhis  property,  fo  that  he  can  diredi  the  enjoyment  of  it  in 
all  future  time. 

Perhaps  a  medium  would  be  the  moft  convenient  in  this 
cafe.  There  may  be  good  reafons  (of  which  private  perfons 
are  the  beft  judges)  why,  in  particular  cafe?,  their  property 
ibould  not  defcend  to  their  children,  or  nearefl  relations*  But 
as  no  man  can  look  into  futurity,  and  therefore  he  cannot  judge 
what  would  be  the  beft  ufc  of  his  property  in  generations  yet 
unborn,  and  they  who  furvive  him  will  have  a  much  better 
opportunity  of  judging,  there  is  the  fame  reafon  why  it  fhould 
then  be  at  their  difpofal,  as  that  for  the  prefent  it  fhould  be  at 
his.  Let  every  perfon,  therefore,  bequeath  his  property  to 
thofe  perfons  in  whofe  wifdom  he  can  mod  confide,  but  not 
pretend  to  direft  them  in  circumftances  which  he  will  never 
know,  and  therefore  cannot;  judge  of.  Indeed  the  wifdom  of 
all  ftate$  is  frequently  obliged  to  interfere,  and  to  chqck  the  ca« 
price  of  individuals  in  the  djfpoial  of  their  property. 

A  difference  m  induflry  and  good  fortune  will  introduce  a 
difference  in  the  conditions  of  xsktu  in,  fociety,  fo  that  in  time 
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fonfie  will  bctomc  rich,  and  others  poor  5  and  in  cafe  of  extrenrid! 
old  age,  and  particular  accidents,  many  of  the  latter  muft  periih 
without  the  afiiflaqce  of  the  formerl*  On  this  account  wi-fe 
ftatefmen  wilf  takethe  date  of  the  poor  into  cbniideration.  But 
in'  this  refpe<9f  there  will  be  gncac  danger  of  their  attempting  toa  ' 
much^  and  thereby  encumbering  themlfelvcs^  without  rcmedyirtg^ 
the  evil.  I 

f  f  every  man  who  is  fed  uxrcd  to  poverty,  by  whatever  itieans,  b^ 
alfowed  to  have  a  claim  updn  the  comtiion  flfock  for  fubfiftend^ 
gtt^t  numbers,  who  are  indifferent  about  aiiy  thing  beyond  sr 
m^rc  fubiiitence,  will  be  improvident,  fpending  every  thriig  t&e^ 
gdt  in  the  moft  extravagant  itianher,  as  knowing  that  they  hsnre 
a  certain  rtfource  in  the  provifion  which  the  law  makes  itft 
them  \  and  the  greater  is  the  provifion  that  is  made  for  the  podt^ 
the  more  poor  there  will  be  tQ  avail  themfelves  of  it ;  as^  fit 
general,  m^n  will  not  iubmit  to  labour  if  they  cah  live  without  \u 
By  tljii^  means  man,  inftead  of  being  the  moft  proYitftnt  6i  ani* 
nlah,  as  he  naturally  Would  be,  is  the  moft  improvi^lcnt  of 
them  all.  Having  no  occailon  for  forefight,  he  thinks  of  mw 
thing  beyond  th<^  prefent  moment,  and  thus  is  reduced  taa  coA^ 
dition  lower  than  that  of  the  beafts* 

This  is  now  become  very  much  the  cafe  in  this  country^ 
and  the  evil  is  fo  great  and  inveterate,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  find 
a  remedy.  Better,  certainly,  would  it  have  been  if  government 
had  not  interfered  in  the  cafe  of  the  poor  at  all,  except  to 
relieve  thofe  who  are  reduced  to  povetty,  or  wete  become 
difabled,  in  the  fervice  of  their  country,  as  foldiers,  feamen^ 
&c.  In  this  cafe  there  would,  no  doubt,  be  inftances  of  great 
diftrefs  \  but  fo  there  are  at  prefent,  and  generally  of  the  moft 
deferving,  who  decline  the  relief  of  the  pariihs  while  the  idle^ 
the  impudent,  and  the  clamorous  will  have  it.  In  general, 
if  no  provifion  was  made  for  the  poor  by  law,  thofe  who  are  the 
moft  truly  deferving  of  relief  would  find  it  fooner  than  they 
now  do,  in  the  charity  of  the  well-difpofed.  In  this  cafe  many 
no  doubt  would  give  nothing  to  the  poor.  But  in  urgent  cafeir^ 
fomdChii^  WouU  Ik  got  even  from  them  by  fhame  ;  and  by  r 
means  can  all  meO'-be  m^  tp  bear  an  equal  fhare    of  aj 
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burthen  whatever.  The  truly  well-dlfpofed  would  not  complain 
of  thje  opportunity  of  doing  more  good  than  others,  being  con- 
tent with  looking  for  their  reward  in  a  future  jftate. 

The  I^eft  method  would  perhaps  be  to  oblige  the  poor  tp 
pjcovide  for  themfelves,  by  appropriating  a  certain  proportion 
of  their  wages  to  that  ufe,  as  is  done  in  the  cafe  of  foldiers 
and  feamen.  As  they  muft  have  a  prefent  fubfiftence,  this 
would  only  be  giving  the  poorer  fort  of  them  a  better  price  foir 
their  labour,  and  would  ultimately  be  a  tax  on  the  produce 
of  that  labour.  But  it  would  be  a  much  better  tax,  and  ht 
le(s  expeniive,  than  the  prefent  poor  rates«  If  this  was  not 
done  by  a  general  law,  but  left  to  the  difcretion  of  particular 
tqijvns,  &c.  it  might  be  regulated  (q^^sls  to  enforce  greater  in- 
duftry,  the  appropriation  being  varied  according  to  the  ^insof 
workmen.      -  . 

The  idea  of  not  having  a  perfeA.  command  of  their  own  money 
would,  no  doubt,  at  firft  give  labourers  and  manufadurers  much 
difgttft»  and  might  prevent  fome  from  engaging  in  manufactures. 
But  when  the  regulation  was  fully  eftabliihed,  that  averfion 
might  vanifli.  At  all  events  we  muft,  out  of  a  number  of  evils, 
choofe  the  leaft. 
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LECTURE      XXXIX. 

Of  Political  and  Civil  Liberty.  Particular  Obje£fs  of  particular 
Governments.  Forms  of  Government  ^  Jimfle  or  complex.  Its 
confiituent  Parts. 

AS  it  is  always  convenient  to  have  different  terms  to  exprefs 
different  things,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  diftinguifli  the 
diflerent  kinds  of  power,  or  privileges,  that  men  In  a  flate  of 
fociety  enjoy  in  the  following  manner.  The  power  which  tbs 
community  leaves  him  pofleffed  of  with  refpe£t  to  his  own  con* 
du6i:,  may  be  called  his  civil  liberty,  whereas  the  fliare  that  he 
may  have  in  dire£ling  the  affairs  of  the  fociety  may  be  called 
his  political  liberty.  Both  the  terms  being  in  the  language,  it 
will  be  better  to  affign  them  thefe  diftinfl  fignifications  than  to 
ufe  them  promifcuoufly,  as  is  commonly  done.  In  a  ftate  of 
civil  liberty  a  man  retains  the  moft  important  of  his  natural 
rights*  In  a  ftate  of  political  liberty,  he  moreover  acquires  a 
controul  over  the  condudl  of  others.  It  is  for  his  advantage, 
therefore,  to  lofe  as  little  of  the  former,  and  to  gain  as  much  of 
the  latter  as  he  can* 

There  may  be  ftates  in  which  all  the  members  of  the  com* 
munity  fliall  be  politically  free,  or  have  an  equal  power  of  mak- 
ing laMTS  (or  of  appointing  thofe  who  fhall  make  them)  and  yet 
thofe  laws  may  be  very  oppreflive,  leaving  individuals  little 
power  over  their  own  a£libns.  As,  on  the  other  band,  men 
may  enjoy  much,  civil  liberty,  being  left  in  the  undiflurbed  ufe 
of  their  faculties  to  think  and  a£t  for  themfelves,  and  yH  be 
excluded  from  all  (hare  in  the  government.  But  in  this  cafe 
their  civil  liberties,  or  private  rights,  will  be  precarious,  being 
at  the  mercy  of  others.  Political  liberty  is  therefore  the  only 
fure  guard  of  civil  liberty,  and  it  is  chiefly  valuable  on  thaf^ 
^C:poMl)t, 
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It  may  appear,  at  firft  fight,  to  be  of  little  conre(]|uence 
whether  perfons  in  common  ranks  of  life  enjoy  any  {hare 
ofpolitic4  liberty  or  not,  Bi4t  without  this  there  cannot  be 
that  perfuafion  of  fecurity  anc)  independence,  which  alone  can 
encourage  a  man  to  make  ^reat  exertions.  A  man  who  is 
fejofible  that  he  is  at  the  ^ifpofal  of  other;:,  over  yirhofe  conduA 
be  has  no  fort  of  controul,  has  always  fome  unknown  evil  to 
dread.  He  will  be  afraid  of  attrading  the  notice  of  l^is  fupe- 
iriors,  and  mud  feel  himfelf  a  mean  and  degraded  being.  6ut 
a  fenfc  of  liberty,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  by  which  bis 
conduct  mud  be  governed,  with  fome  degree  of  controul  over 
thofe  who  make  and  adminifter  the  laws,  gives  him. a  c<mftant 
feeling  of  his  own  importance,  and  leads  him  to  indulge  a  free 
^nd  manly  turn  of  thinking,  which  wilt  make  him  greatly  fu- 
perior  to  what  he  would  have  b^en  Mnd^r  ^n  arbitrary  foroi  of 
government* 

Under  ^very  form  of  government  wc  find  men  united  for  tbeir 
common  advantage,  and  fiibmitting  to  fuch  refiraints  upon  their 
natural  liberty  as  their  common  good  requires.  But  though 
this  be  the  general  and  ultimate  obje<9:  of  every  government, 
yet,  the  whole  forni  of  particular  governments  has  fome  more 
immediate  objeft,  to  which  the  principal  parts  of  it  arc  more 
particularly' adapted,  and  this  ought  to  be  attended  to  in  reading 
the  hiftories  of  all  ftates.  Thus,  according  to  Montefquieu,  war, 
but  rather  confined  to  felf  defence,  was  the  objedl  of  the  Spar- 
tan government ;  conqueft  that  of  ancient  Rome,  religion  that  of 
the  Jews,  commerce  that^of  Marfeilles,  tranquillity  that  of  China, 
&c.  The  reafon  is  that  different  nations  have  formed  diiferent 
notions  of  happinefs,  or  have  been  led  by  their  fituation^  tp  pur- 
fue  it  in  different  ways. 

Governments,  and  fyftems  of  laws  adapted  to  them,  are  more 
Jimple  or  compie;fy  according  to  the  variety  and  connexion  of  the 
interefts  of  the  members  of  the  community.  Thus  fincc  the 
members  of  a  fociety  which  fubfifls  by  hunting  interfere  but 
Jittle  with  one  another,  few  regulations  are  fulficient  for  them, 
A  paftoral  life  brings  mankind  nearer  tooether,  agriculture 
;i>^|earer  ftlil,  and  in  aftateaddided  to  commerce,  (he  connexions  of 
^^  individus^ls 
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individuals  are  the  moft  intimate  and  extenfive,  and  c^nfequemly 
their  interefts  the  moft  involved  that  any  fituation  of  human  affairs 
can  make  them.  Whereas,  therefore,  in  the  former  circumftances 
of  mankind,  government  is  of  lefs  confequence,  and  for  that 
reafon  there  is  lefs  occafion  for  accuracy  in  adjufting  the  feveral 
parts  of  it,  in  the  latter,  the  fmalleft  part  of  fo  complex  a  ma* 
chine,  as  their  government  muft  ncceffarily  be,  has  a  variety  of 
connexions,  and  the  moft  important  eiFe£ts,  and  therefore  re- 
quires to  be  adjufted  with  the  utmoft  care. 

In  the  (lighter  connexions  of  mankind,  the  parts  of  their 
forms  of  government  are  fcarcely  diftinguifliable  5  whereas 
when  government  is  grown  to  its  full  fize  and  dimenfions,  in 
circumftances  which  require  it  in  its  maturity,  its  parts  are 
eafily  and  diftin£lly  perceived.  They  are  then  plainly  feen  to 
be  the  following;  a  power  of  making  the  neceflary  regulations, 
or  laws,  i.  e,  tht  legijlative  authority;  a  power  of  determining^ 
when  thofe  laws  arc  violated,  or  of  taking  cognizance  concern- 
ing crimes  ;  1.  e.  the  judicial  power,  and  a  power  of  enforcing 
the  fan£tions  of  the  laws,  or  the  executive  power  of  the  ftate. 

If  we  confider  the  vaft  vs^'iety  of  ways  in  which  it  is  poffible 
to  difpofe  of  thefe  efiential  parts  of  government,  both  with 
refpe£l  to  the  number  of  hands  in  which  the  feveral  powers 
may  be  lodged,  the  fubdivifion.  of  thefe  powers,  and  the  feveral 
powers  which  may  be  trufted  in  the  fame  hands,  we  fliall  not  be 
furprized  at  the  prodigious  diverflty  of  the  forms  under  which 
government  has  appeared,  and  that  no  two,  which  ever  exifted 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  fliould  have  been  the  fame  ^  though 
fome  of  them  may  have  borne  confiderable  refemblance  to  one 
another.  Our  furprize  will  ftill  be  lefiened  if  we  confider  the 
*diverfity  that  will  be  occafioned  in  forms  of  government  by 
individuals  retaining  more  or  fewer  of  their  natural  and  per- 
fonal  rights  under  each  of  them ;  that  is  the  more  or  fewer 
reftriflions  men  are  put  under  by  the  legiflativc  power,  in' what- 
ever hands  it  be  lodged. 

Befide  the  number  of  hands  in  which   the  fupreme  power  i 
lodged,  it  will  be  of  great  confequence  that,  in  reading  hiftory,  id 
attend  to  the  diftribution  of  the  powers  among  all  tbofe  meiT 
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bers  of  the  ftate  who  have  the  common  name  of  magi/irat0s* 
I  fhall  juft  mention  a  few  particulars,  to  {hew  that  this  objeft 
is  of  importance. 

No  fingle  hifiory  (hows  the  importance  of  this  remark  more 
clearly  than  the  Roman,  in  whofe  conftjtMtion  there  were  the 
moft  capital  defe£ts.  What,  for  inftance,  comM  be  a  greater 
contradidtion  than  this,  that  the  people  could,  in  lattef  times, 
make  laws  independent  of  the  fenate,  and  without  the  ipter« 
ventionofany  patrician;  and  yet  that  the  fenate  could  create  a 
di6lator,  who  was  abfolute  maimer  of  the  whole  ftate.  The  people, 
by  their  tribunes,  could  put  a  negative  upon  the  proceedings  of 
the  fenate,  but  that  fenate  had  no  negative  on  the  votes  of  the 
people ;  which,  Montcfquieu  fays,  w^s  the  caufe  of  a  change 
pf  government  in  Rome  ;  and  not  only  could  the  tribunes  put 
a  fiop  to  the  legiflative  power,  but  to  the  executive  alfo,  which 
produced  the  greateft  evils. 

Npthing  could  have  preferved  that  ftate  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
public fo  long,  but  that  the  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
fo  many  perfons,  who  with  the  fame  authority,  had  different 
views,  and  who  checked  one  another.  It  was  likewife  happy  for 
the  Ro^lans  that  the  people  did  not  generally  interfere  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  but  allowed  the  fenate  to  have  the  fupreme  direc- 
tion of  all  things  relating  to  peace  and  war;  whereas,  at  Car- 
thage, the  people  would  do  every  thing  themfelves, 

It  is  a  capital  difference  between  ancient  and  modern  mo- 
narchies, that  the  kings  of  the  heroical  ages  had  the  executive 
power  and  alfo  the  power  oi judging^  and  the  people  the  legifla- 
tive  power;  whereas  in  the  prefent  monarchies,  though  the 
prince  has  the  executive,  and  a  fhare  in  the  legiflative  power, 
he  is  no  judge.  Such  a  difpofition  of  power  as  the  former 
will  make  the  government  tyrannical,  whatever  be  the  form  of 
it.  For,  as  Montefquieu  fays,  there  can  be  no  liberty  unlefs 
the  power  of  judging  be  feparate  from  the  legiflative  and  execu- 
tive power.  In  Italy,  where  they  are  united,  there  is  lefs  li- 
berty than  in  monarchies. 

It  is  alfo  an  efl'enrial  maxim  in  every  government  (in  order  to 

^event  the  executive  power  from  en^rofling  the  whole  autho- 
rity 
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•nty  of  the  ftaCe)  that  die  forces  diey  are  entrufted  with  the 
command  of,  be  of  the  body  of  the  people,  or  have  the  Tame 
intereft  with  the  people,  as  it  was  in  Rome  till  the  time  of 
Marius. 

The  legtflative  is  properly  the  fupreme  authority  in  the  ftate. 
For  to  make  and  alter  laws  is  to  model  the  conftitution.  But 
if  the  perfons  deputed  to  make  laws  have  no  power  of  execut- 
ing them,  they  will  be  careful  to  make  none  but  fuch  as  they 
believe  will  be  generally  approved,  and.fuch  as  they  are  willing 
to  fubmit  to  themfelves.  But  the  greateft  danger  would  arife 
from  the  fame  perfons  having  the  power  of  making  laws,  of 
applying  them  to  particular  cafes,  and  of  executing  the  feittence 
of  the  law.  This  it  is,  as  I  have  obferved,  that  conftitutes  ab- 
folute /^rtfiiffy,  whether  it  be  lodged  in  more,  or  in  fewer  hands. 

If  the  executive  power,  without  having  the  controul  of  the 
legiflative,  ihould  only  interfere  in  the  judicial  office,  indivi* 
duals  would  live  in  continual  dread  of  the  caprice  of  the  court; 
fince  the  beft  laws  may  be  tortured  to  favour  fome  and  injure 
others.  But  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  England,  who 
effedually  controul  the  legillative  power,  and  who  will  not 
fuffer  their  property  to  be  f ported  with  at  the  pleafure  of  the 
crown,  apply  the  fame  means  to  preferve  the  judicature  uncor- 
rupt^  It  is  a  common  concern,  and  no  man  would  wifli  to 
eflabliih  afyilem  of  adminiftration  by  which  himfelf  might  ulti- 
mately be  a  fufFerer.  Confequently,  every  man's  perfpnal  intereft 
leads  him  to  provide  for  that  kind  of  adminidration  by  which 
the  general  good  will  be  more  efFedually  fccured. 

The  various  forms  of  government  have  generally  received 
their  denominations  from  the  number  of  perfoiu  to  whom  the 
legiflative  power,  and  confequently  the  regulation  of  every  part 
of  the  conftitution  (which  is  the  moft  ftriking  circum'ftancc 
in  every  government)  has  been  intruded.  If  it  be  in  one  per- 
fon,  it  is  commonly  called  a  monarchy^  efpecially  if  the  chief 
magiftrate  lie  under  confiderable  reflri<3ions ;  whereas  if  j 
lie  under  fewer,  the  government  is  called  defpotic.  IfthefJ 
preme  powtr  be  lodged  in  a  limited  number  of  pet  Ton 
government  is  called  nn  oligarcljy^  or  an  arifioaracy  j  nu 
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the  citiaent  ktn  tn  «qiial  wee  in  nuking  laws  and  mppoiniial 
flHgiftrate^  ic  is  adled  m  4<Miicni47» 

From  this  metbod  of  defining  ibe  veiioiit  foHM  of  goifenir 
nent,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  thattlie  diftinftions  muft  mn 
into  one  anotiier<i  but  it  is  not  material  to  have  terms  appro- 
{iriatedto  any  more , accurate  divifion.  I  flialljuft  mention  fe 
much  of  the  peculiar  advantages  and  di&dvantages  of  eadi  of 
tbefe  forms  of  govemoiient,  as  I  thinb  will  be  fufBcient  to 
cscdte  the  attention  of  a  reader  of  hiftorj  to  the  fubje^  ^ani 
make'him  confider  their  effeds^in  thoreonrftrtif  liis  reading. 

To  enable  jrou  to  form  fome  idea  of  the  loir  ftite  of  this 
fijenee  of  government  in  ancient  times,  onlj  confider  how  im- 
fukSk  AriOotle's  ideas  muft  have  been  of  the  conftitution  of 
flates,  vAitt^  as  Montefquieu  dbferves,  he  clafles  Ptrfia  utd 
Sparta  under  the  fiime  b«Ml  of  mmartty.  In  faft,  tiie  ancients 
can  hardljr  befaid  to  have  an  idea  of  what  we  now  mean  by  the 
word  mfmgrcfy,  Arribas  king  of  Epirus,  in  order  to  temper  the 
government  of  one  perfon,  cDuld  hit  upon  nothing  but  a  repub* 
lic^  and  the  Moloffi,  to  bound  the  (ame  power,  made  two  king^. 
It  is  a  known  fad  that  the  ancient  ftates,  though  founded  many 
of  them  by  philofophers,  did  not  contain  that  provifion  for  the 
freedom  and  happinefs  of  the  fubje^b  of  them  which  has  been 
tiie  natural  refult  of  the  random  governments  of  fome  of  the 
wurthern  natioss. 
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LECTURE      XL. 

^afons  for  the  Prevalence  of  DeJ^tifm  in  early  Ttmes.  Ad-- 
vantages  of  Monarchy.  Difadvantages  of  it.  What  Circum' 
Ranees  make  the  Situation  of  a  People  moft  bapfy  in  Defpottc 
States.  What  Circumjlances  always  more  dr  lefs  controul 
Defpotijm.  Attachment  of  fame  Nations  to  Defpotifm.  Danger 
of  Libels.  Importance  of  a  fixed  Law  of  fuccejjion.  Profiigacf 
of  Morals  in  arbitrary  Governments.  True  Sfat  of  Power 
in  them* 

TH  £  mod  fimple  of  all  governments  is  abfolute  monarchy  : 
and  this  is  the  reafon  why  it  has  generally  been  the  firft- 
form  of  government  in  all  countries.  It  requires  great  (kill 
iUid  experience  to  balance  the  feveral  powers  of  a  free  (late. 

Th^  great  advantage  of  a  monarchy  is,  that  refolutionsmay 
be  t^en  with  fecre^y,  and  executed  with  diipatcfc  :  a  thing  of 
the  utmoft  confequence,  particularly  in  time  of  war,  and  for 
this  reafon  this  form  of  government  is  almoft  necefTary  toexf- 
tenfive  empire.  But  the  great  difadvantage  of  this  government 
is,  that  property  is  fo  precarious,  that  no  body  has  any  fpirit  t6 
apply  to  commerce,  or  dare  a(Fe£l  any  appearance  of  riches  and 
fplendop.  Alfo  the  high  intereft  of  money,  which  neceiTarily 
rifes  with  the  hazard  that  is  run  in  lending  or  pofleffing  it, 
is  an  additional  difcouragement  to  traffic.  No  perfon' there- 
fore, in  countries  fubjedl  to  defpotic  government,  lays  him- 
felf  out  in  projeSs  which  would  benefit  pofterity,  but,  every 
perfon  being  intent  upon  enjoying  the  prefent  hour,  a  rapacioqs 
mercenary  fpirit  prevails  among  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  mei^. 

Another  great  unhappinefs  in  countries  whofe  governmc 
is  flriiSly  defpotic  is,  that,  there  being  no  fundamental  '\ti 
the  order  pf  fucceffion   is  not  always   accurately  fixed. 
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fequcntly,  every  branch  of  the  royal  family  being  equally 
capable  of  being  elected  kingy  it  occafions  frequent  civil  wars, 
•and  bloody  revolutions.  This  is  the  reafon  whyin  Turkey, 
and  many  other  Eaftern  dates,  the  emperor,  immediately  upon 
his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  either  puts  to  death,  imprifons  for 
life,  or  puts  out  the  eyes  of,  all  bis  brothers  and  near  relation^* 
Clovis  alfo^  king  of  France,  though  the  government  was  not 
defpotic,  exterminated  all  his  family,  left  any  of  them  fliould 
be  chofen  king.     His  children  and  fucceflbrs  did  the  fame* 

Thofe  countries  which  arc  fo  unhappy  as  to  be  governed  in 
a  defpotic  manner,  Mr.  Montefquieu  fays,  are  the  happieft  that 
their  condition  will  admit  of,  when  all  ranks  of  men  ftand  moft 
in  fear  of  their  fuperiors  ;  and  a  wife  prince^  in  fuch  a  ftate,  will 
incline  rather  to  feverity  than  lenity.  In  Perf^  he  fays  Mereveis 
faw  the  ftate  perifli  becaufe  he  had  npt  (bed  blood  enough  i 
and  the  Roman  empire  enjoyed  the  moft  happinefs  under 
Tiberius,  Nero,  and  Domitian.  For  this  reafon  }t  is  confiftent 
with  fuch  governments  that  all  decrees  (hould  be  irrevocable. 
Thus  Abafuerus  could  not  revoke  the  edift  he  had  once  paflcd 
/or  exterminating  the  Jews.  To  render  it  of  no  efFefit  they 
were  allowed  to  ftand  upon  their  defence. 

Even  that  law,  or  cuftom,  which  obliges  every  perfon 
to  continue  in  the  profeflxon  to  which  he  was  born  fuits  very 
well  with  defpotic  governments,  where  every  fpark  of  emu- 
lation is  dangerous,  and  where  the  moft  watchful  eye  ought 
to  be  kept  over  every  thing  that  may  poflibly  difturb  the  public 
tranquillity.  In  no  ftate  whatever  is  tranquillity  more efFedlualJy 
preferved,  by  every  thing  being  invariable,  than  in  China. 
Their  manners,  morals,  and  law^  are  equally  fixed  j  and  youth 
.  are  inftrufted  in  thp  forms  of  falutation,  and  all  the  common 
rules  of  life,  in  the  fame  regular  manner  as  in  the  moft 
important  fciences. 

In   fome   defpotic  governments,    not  only  is  the  life   of  the 

prince  in  continual  danger,  either  from  competitors   to  power, 

or  the  dlfcontents  of  injured  fubjefts,  but  the  country  itfelf  is 

morp  cxpofed  to  invalion.     The  princes  are  jealous  of  fortified 

^nlaces>  and  will  not,   except  \ti  cafes  of  the  greateft  neceffity, 

r^\  admit 
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admit  of  them ;  fo  as  to  be  obliged  to  truft  any  perfon  with  the 
government  of  them. 

Notwithftanding  the  opinion  of  a  right  to  powir  be  very 
common,  this  prepofleffion  has  gene:ndly  given  way  to  fuch  an 
abhorrence  of  thefe  tyrannical  governments,  that  the  very 
names  which  have  been  ufed  toexprefs  them  have  grown  in  the 
higheft  degree  odious;  as  Tyrant  among  the  Greeks,  and  Sjx 
among  the  Romans;  infomuch  that  it  has  frequently  been  more 
fafe  to  ufurp  the  power  itfelf  than  to  afiume  the  title  of  it, 
It^  was  reckoned  virtuous  in  Greece  and  Rome  to  kill  tings 
and  tyrantSy  though  in  the  latter  emperors  were  refpefted. 

We  are  nor,  however,  to  conclude  that  becaufe  there  are  no 
regular  laws  in  defpotic  governments,  and.  no  perfon  invefted 
with  power  to  controul  the  fovereign,  every  man's  life  and 
property  are  abfolutely  unfafe.  Manners,  cufiom$,  prevailing 
fendments,  and  efpecially  religion,  are  great  and  often  efFedlual 
reftraints  upon  the  exercife  of  feemingly  unlimited  power* 
The  Grand  Seignior  can  neither  touch  the  public  treafure, 
break  the  Janizaries,  interfere  with  the  Seraglios  of  any  of  his 
fubje&s,  nor  impofe  a  new  tax.  ^■ 

Notwithftanding  the  abhorrence  we  have  entertained  of  def- 
potic governments,  from  ftudying  the  republican  claffical  writers 
of  antiquity,  and  from  our  living  under  a  more  happy  con- 
ftitution,  there  are  not  wanting  examples  of  people  being 
ftrongly  attached  to  defpotifm.  The  Cappadocians  are  faid  to 
have.refufed  their  freedom  when  the  Romaics  would  have  given 
it  them.  In  the  Eaft  there  is  no  idea  of  the  poilibility  of  any 
other  kind  of  government.  A  Venetian  being  introduced  to 
the  king  of  Pegu,  and  faying  that  there  was  no  king  at  Venice 
the  prince  burft  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

As  the  profpedl  of  honour  is  a  great  inftrument  of  govern* 
ment,  the  fear  of  (hame  is  no  lefs  powerful.  No  man  can  bear 
univerfal  or  very  general  cenfure,  efpecially  if  he  has  necef- 
fary  intercourfe  with  thofe  who  diflike  his  condu<^.  On  this 
account,  no  country  can  fufFer  much,  or  long,  whatever  be  itttj 
form  of  government,  if  the  people  have  the  liberty  of  fpea 
an4  wri^Dg,  and  have  an  uoreftrained  right  of  petitiomng^  1 
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iMKMilbaciag,  In  tbii  tiife  juflice  tritf  tfuth,  h^ng  oAeir 
prticnced  to  vicw»  will  tt  length  be  beani  and  attended  tdi^ 
Tbn  i$  »  greatt  fiMSurity  in  tktf  EiigMi  gpvefnitient,  «nd  pn^vmts 
mmtf  abuies  whicb  would  otherwi  (e  Ckke  phttt  in  if « 

Arbitrarf  goveriKM^  aware  ef  thit,  take  the  greateft  cwte- 
i»  prevent  the  people  Afoid  puUiflring  therr  Aoughtr  on  itfat« 
Itora  of  goveraoiiettt)  and  fometimet  even  forbid  their  meetnig' 
lbgeiher#  Bat  this  is  ronning  the  ridb  of  a  grehtier  evil  iii  ordler 
la  avoid  ft  kfik  The  people,  not  having  Hbc  liberty  oF  fpeecl^' 
bjr  which  tbej  might  give  vent  to,  and  feotM  their  complaihta^^ 
fmother  their  refenrnnent  for  a  tfime,  and  theil  break  out  sntd- 
Aegreastcfr  outn^.  TynxM-  wiK>  would  not  bear  fdlie 
oenfured  have  cBtan  been  fnddenly  dragged  to  dbitb. 

Tbeeapicdffldvaa^^igarof  oonaichjr,  with  refpeft  to  internal 
fillet,  is  that,  ivben  thrhiw  of  fucceffion  it  fixed,  and  itniverfiflf 
Mlj^eAed,  and.  frileh  the  ^jeecutive  power  ift  lodged  in  the 
liaadf  of  A0  foffereign,  no^fiibjeft  can  have  the' leaft  pro^iieft* 
«#  traniferring  it  to  fanmrdF.  It  will  therefore  be  the  iiftettft 
of  all  to  fceep^  within  due  bounds^  d»t  power  in  which  they 
can  never  (hare,  and  to  fee  that  it  be  employed  for  die  public 
good.  This*  is  the  capital  advantage  attencRng  the  conftitution 
of  this  country,  as  it  isi  explained  at  large  by  Mr.  I>e  Lohne. 
All  watch  the  monarch,  but  noiie  endeavour  to  fupplant  him. 
In  confequeoce  of  this,  M  ftruggles  between  the  prince  and* 
the  people  have  terminated  in  feme  advantage,  which  has  been 
common  to  all  the  fubjedts,  and  not  to  any  one  clafs  of  them* 
in  particular.  The  executive  power  being  fo  great,  the  afEft-^ 
ance  of  all  ranks  has  been  neccflary  to  curb  it. 

Many  of  the  eftabliflied  maxims  of  politicians  the  910ft 
celebrated  for  their  fagacity,  are  exceedingly  fallacious,  in 
confequence  of  being  drawn  from  a  fivj  fa&t  only.  Macbia- 
vel,  one  of  the  moft  famed  of  them  fays,  that  if  ever  a  prince 
confides  in  one  able  minifter,  he  will  be  dethroned  by  him; 
But,  as  Mr.  Hume  juftly  replies,  would  Fleury,  one  of  the 
moft  abfolute  minifters  in  France,  though  ever  fo  anbitic^ 
while  in  bis  fenfes,  entertain-  the  leaft  hope  of  dlfpoftgng 
the  Bourbons  7  Nor,  wc  may  add,  is  it  poffiUo  that  dke  moft 
0^  able. 
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Mcy  die  moft  ambitious,  and  the  moft  abfolute  of  our  mtnifteis 
^f  ftate,  (bouM  fupplant  the  houfe  of  Hanover.  But  becaufe 
the  contrary  had  happened  in  ancient  times,  when  the  rule 
o£  hereditary  right  was  not  fo  firmly  eftabliihed,  it  was  cooi^- 
dudedthat  k  would  always  happen. 

The  only  danger  arifing  to  a  people  from  the  executive 
power  being  lodged  in  one  band,  is  that  of  its  becoming 
independent  of  the  people.  But  this  is  happily  guarded  againft 
in  the  £ngli(h  cooftitution,  in  which  the  king  is  entirely 
dependant  upon  the  people  for  ail  his  fupplies.  He  is  therefow 
obliged  to  refpe<^  the  privileges  of  the  people,  and  he  cannot 
invoke  them  in  a  war  in  which  they  are  unwilling  to  fupport 
him.  This,  at  Waft,  would  be  the  cafe,  if  the  houfe  of  com-» 
moas  wais  the  trtue  reprefentative  of  the  people.  Bat  as  things 
a&uaHjT  are,  the  influence  of  the  court  on  the  members  of  this 
boufc  is  fe  great,  that  they  are  oft^n  induced  to  give  their 
faniSion'to  meafures  which  tbeir  conftituents  would  notapprove^ 

If  the  Bioiiarch  be  wholly  dependant  upon  the  people  forhii 
fupplies,  it  is  of  tbe  greateft  importance  that  th(^  be  granted 
by  them  in  om  great  body^  as  in  £nglan4.  If  the  fupplies  be 
voted  by  feparate  diftri&s,  they  will  have  jealoufies  among 
them(elve^9  SQme  will  give  more,  and  others  k&,  than  their 
due  proportion ;  and  it  will  be  in  tbe  power  of  the  court  to 
fain  their  ends  with  them  all,  by  playing  one  againft  another. 
Oa  this  circumftance  Mr.  De  Lolme  lays  great  ftrefs. 

One  of  the  greateft  evils  attending  monarchy,  Is  the  diOb^ 
lutenefs  of  morals  almoft  neceftarily  incident  to  a  fplendid  court, 
A  family  poffefled  of  great  power  will,  on  fome  pretence  or 
other,  amafs  great  wealth  ;  and  the  young  princes  being  brought 
up  with  an  idea  of  their  own  importance,  they  will  indulge 
themfelves  at  the  expence  of  the  public.  They  will  alfo  have 
many  dependants,  whofe  intereft  it  will  be  to  enlarge  their 
power,  and  increafe  their  wealth,  that  they  may  be  benefited 
by  the  difperfion  of  it.  The  perfons  next  Jn  power  will  in 
the  manners  of  the  princes,  and  they  will  be  envied 
imitated  by  others.  And  as  the  means  to  gain  their  1 
will    be    recommending    themfelves  to  their   fuperic 
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not  their  inferion)  they  wiD  iludf  the  gnidficatioii  of  Atit 
irHhesv  that  is,  they  will  admintfte^  to  their.vices  i  and  tbitt  a 
general  profligacy  of  mannen  will  bo  the  confe^uehce^  PerTon^ 
educated  monwrdux,  and  wboihoofd  have  virtue  enough  bdth  ft> 
ttt  a  good  example  themfelrea^  and  *to  difcourage  vice  in  others,- 
would  be  prodigies^  It  cannot  bfe  expeded  ^fft  that  -  UKonarcfas 
In  general  wUl  have  fome  objedb  befides  the  piiblic  good^  andl 
'  that  they  wiH  employ  thofe  peHbns  whom  they  detoi  the^  beA 
Qualified  tol^Vethem,  whether  they  be  men  6f- private  virtue: 
or  hot.  \     ..:...  i  . 

The  real  pdwerofra  country  iffddom  iii  thofe'handa  in 
which  the  tspnflffttition  feeqns  to  havepfaced  -iti  -fo  that  if  timfe 
vrho  have  bofinefb  to  do  with  any  fble  apply  in  the  firft  tnftancr 
In  th6fe  wii6fe  office  it  is  to  receive  them,  ibey*  WiH  feldotf 
gain  their- point.  -  They  muft  apply  to  thbA-wtid- by  their 
trients  or  affiduity^  have  recommended  diemfelves  to  the  go^rn-' 
ittg  powers,  foiisrtoetffe  them  of  Aebukthen  ctf-p^ticaffaM^ 
This  is  more  pitrtieularly  the  cafe  -.thdefpotic-  gOveriAnents,  -in 
which  princes  iire  fe  educated  as  to  be  (eldom  capable  of  bufineftf.' 
It  will  therefore  be  done  by  thofe  who  are  about  them,  and 
who  have  infinuated themfeives  into  their  favour;;  and  thefe, 
being  chiefly  aduated  by  their  private  paflions,  and  efpecially 
their  afledion  or  diflilce  to  particular  perfbns,  the  intereft  of  the 
ftate  will  be  little  confulted  by  them.  How  often  have  generals 
been  appointed,  and  evens  wars  engaged  in,  at  the  caprice  of 
women. 
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LECTURE      XLL 

Advantage  of  Democracy.  Connexion  of  Liberty  and  Science* 
Situation  of  Republics  with  refpe£i  to  defence.  Severity  ef 
Manners  in  Republics.  Severe  Punijbments  dangerous.  The 
true  Supports  of  Republican  Government.  Danger  of  Luxury^ 
Equality  of  Fortunes.  Exorbitant  Power  in  Magijirates  dan* 
gerous.  Number  of  Voters.  Rotation  of  Offices.  Uncertain 
Refilution  of  Multitudes.     Ufe  of  Reprefentatives. 

APerfeA  democracy  is  an  extreme  direftly  oppofite  to  abfo- 
lute  monarchy,  and,  next  to  it,  is  the  eafieft  to  be  fallen 
into,  particularly  by  fmall  ftates.  Hence  all  the  petty  ftates 
of  Greece,  without  exception,  when  they  put  down  their  ty- 
rants, fell  into  fome  kind  of  democracy,  though  no  two  of  their 
forms  of  government  were  exaftly  the  fame. 

The  capital  advantage  of  this  form  of  government  is,  that  as 
there  is  the  fame  free  accefs  to  honour  and  employments  to 
every  member  of  the  ftate,  free  fcope  is  given  to  the  exertion 
of  every  man's  abilities*  |iere,  therefore,  we  may  naturally 
expe<5l  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the  human  faculties,  efpecially  in 
thofe  talents  which  are  moft  calculated  to  ftrike  the  vulgar,  and 
acquire  general  applaufe. 

The  art  of  haranguing  is  above  all  others  a  neceflary  qualifi- 
cation, being  almofl  the  only  road  to  preferment.  Hence,  arifes 
eloquence,  and  thofe  other  branches  of  the  belles  lettres  and 
politer  arts  which  are  connected  with  it,  and  are  not  of  the 
effeminate  and  unmanly  kind.  For  the  eloquence  of  a  free 
ftate  muft  be  adapted  to  affect  the  pafTions  and  imaginations  of 
men  of  a  natural  and  uncorrupted  tafte.  Otherwife  it  would 
havenoefFe61:. 

Befides,  in  a  republic  the  necefHty  of  reflraining  the  magiflrates 
muft  give  rife  to  general  laws,  and  from  law  arifes  fecurity, 
from  fecurity  curiofity,  and  from  curiofity  knowledge,  as  Mr. 
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Hume  (who  feems  particularly  fond  of  this  kind  of  government) 
marks  the  gradation.  But  a  commonwealth  is  certainly  un- 
favourable to  poliienefsy  and  foftnefs  of  manners.  This  kind  of 
refinement  grdws  more  naturally  from  that  fpirit  of  tbrvility 
which  is  the  efFeft  of  defpotic  government. 

With  refpeft  to  dcfeiice,  we  fee,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  earlier 
period  of  Greece,  that  an  enthufiaftic  love  of  liberty,  in  an  union 
of  feveral  free  ftates,  has  fome  advantages  which  may  compenfate 
for  any  inconvenience  that  may  attend  the  want  of  an  abfolute 
commander  ;  though  we  can  hardly  fay  with  Montefquieu,  that 
republics  in  a  league  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  a  common- 
wealth within  themfelves,  and  the  advantages  of  a  monarchy 
with  refpeft  to  defence. 

It  will  be  a  great  miftake  to  conclude  that  where  there  is  no 
defpotic  fovercign,  the  people,  being  free  from  that  reftraint  up- 
on their  conduit,  may  fafely  indulge  themfelves  in  greater  liberty. 
For  in  no  form  of  governmeint  whatever  is  a  perfeft  fubjedion 
more  neceflapy.  AU^the  Members  of  a  republic  muft  live  in 
the  ftrifteft  obedience  ;  but  then  it  is  to  their  equals,  and  to  the 
laws.  Xenophon  obferves  a  great  difference  between  the  re- 
verence andobfervance  of  the  laws  in  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Athenians,  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  latter. 

When  the  laws  ceafe  to  be  executed  in  a  republic,  Montef- 
quieu fays  all  is  lof):.  This  can  only  happen  from  the  corruption 
of  the  republic,  and  there  is  no  power  to  remedy  the  evil, 
as  in  monarchy.  Hence,  in  all  republics,  pardon  is  with  diffi- 
culty obtained,  if  at  all.  In  moft  of  them,  if  this  power  fub- 
fifts  at  all,  it  isfo  reftrained,  and  To  difficultly  exerted,  asalmoft 
to  make  good  the  complaint  of  the  young  man  in  Livy,  that  a 
man  maOifola  innocentia  vivere.  In  Holland,  without  a  Stadt*- 
holder,  there  is  nofuch  power  as  pardoning,  notwithftanding  it  be 
cflential  to  policy,  and  in  fome  cafes  as  neceflary  as juftice  itfelf. 

A  love  of  power  produces  more  inconveniences  in  republics 
than  in  monarchies,  becaufe  places  of  power  and  truft  are  within 
the  reach  of  greater  numbers,  they  are  to  be  obtained  by  making 
intereft  with  the  common  people,  and  their  refolutions,  having 
no  controul,  are  apt  to  be  fudden  and  violent.  The  Gre- 
cian 
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ctaa  ftates,  tnd  alfo  the  republics  of  Italy  in  later  times,  were 
rxpofed  to  perpetual  diftra£Uons  and  revolutions  in  confequence 
of  its  there  being  always  a  con(iderable  number  of  baniflied  per« 
fons,  their  friends  and  parti(ans,  who  threatened  an  invafion. 

Virtue  and  public  fpirit  are  the  neceflary  fupports  of  all  re- 
publican governments.  Hence  it  was  morally  impoffible  that 
Rome  Oiould  have  continued  free  in  the  time  of  Caefar  $  and  the 
oppofition  to  monarchical  power  by  a  few  of  the  better  citizens 
only  made  the  dying  ftruggles  of  liberty  more  violent,  and  more 
deftru£tive  to  the  (late.  Public  fpirit  makes  the  richer  of  in* 
dividuals  to  become  the  riches  of  the  public  :  but  when  public 
fpirit  is  loft,  the  riches  of  the  public  become  the  riches  of  indi«> 
viduals ;  and  in  this  cafe,  an  increafe  of  numbers,  and  of  wealth, 
may  be  attended  with  a  diminution  of  power.  Athens  had  as 
many  citizens  when  Demetrius  Phalereus  numbered  them  as 
they  had  in  their  mod  flourifhing  ftate,  and  it  is  certain  they 
were  not  lefs  rich ;  but  public  fpirit  was  gone,  and  with  that 
all  their  former  power  and  importance,' and  yet  that  policy  is 
violent  which  aggrandizes  the  public  by  the  poverty  and  diftrefs 
of  individuals. 

From  the  neceffity  of  virtue  and  public  fpirit  in  repub- 
lics ariies  the  extreme  caution  of  all  wife  legiflators  to  keep 
luxury  out  of  them,  and  to  prefer ve  as  great  an  equality  in  the 
riches  and  the  power  of  all  the  members  of  the  ftate  as  pof* 
ilble  i  and  hence,  indeed,  die  precarious  fituation  of  all  popular 
governments,  and  their  neceflary  diflblution,  whenever  conqueft, 
or  commerce,  and  arts  fliall  have  taken  away  that  equality. 
The  Roman  commonwealth  was  ruined  by  the  excef&ve  riches 
and  power  of  individuals,  and  the  wealth  of  the  Medici  made  them 
matters  of  Florence.  Moreover,  when  the  members  of  republics 
jbecome  indolent  and  luxurious,  they  will  make  ufe  of  the  public 
treafure  for  improper  purpofes ;  fo  that  the  near^  they  feem  to 
be  to  derive  the  greateft  advantages  from  their  liberty,  the  nearer 
they  fometimes  are  to  ruin.  Witnefs  Athens  in  the  time  of  De- 
mofthenes.  Commerce  therefore,  which  never  fails  to  introduce 
luxury  and  inequality  into  men's  circumftances,  does  not  per* 
ttSHy  fuit  with  the  true  fpirit  of  a  commonwealth. 
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If  the  republic  be  a  trading  one,  it  is  an  excelknt  law,  that 
every  fon  fhould  be  alike  fliarer  in  his  father's:  inheritance^  and 
a  boundlefs  permiflion  to  difpofe  of  eftatcs  by  will,  deftrpys  by 
degrees  that  equality  which  is  neceffary  to  a  republic. 

Hence  alfo  the  neceflity  of  having  methods  of  difpcrfing  im- 
menfe  eftates  in  republics.  In  the  beft  Grecian  republics,  the 
rich  were  imder  a  neceflity  of  fpending  their  money  in  feflivals, 
.  choirs  of  mufic,  chariot  and  horfe-races,  expenfive  magiftracies, 
and  building  (hips  ;  and  at  Rome  the  great  people  bore  all  the 
expenfive  offices,  and  the  poor  paid  nothing. 

Nothing  can  give  us  a  clearer  idea  of  the  ftate  of  things  ac 
Athens  in  this  refpe£l  than  a  paffage  in  the  banquet  of  Xeno- 
phon,  in  which  Charmidas  is- introduced  making  the  following 
fpeech,  "  I  am  content  with  my  poverty.  When  I  was  rich,  I 
*^  was  obliged  to  make  my  court  to  informers,  the  ftate  was 
**  always  laying  fome  new  burthen  upon  me,  and  I  could  not 
>^  abfent  myfelf  from  it :  iince  I  am  become  poor,  I  have  ac- 
•*  quired  authority ;  nobody  threatens  me,  I  threaten  others,  and 
**  I  go  where  I  pleafe ;  the  rich  rife  and  give  place  to  me.  I  am 
"  king,  I  was  a  flave.  I  paid  tribute  to  the  republic,  now  it 
*^  nourifhes  me." 

Great  rewards  for  fer vices,  even  in  monarchies,  much  more 
in  democracies,  are  figns  of  their  decline.  It  (hews  that  men 
are  not  fufficiently  actuated  by  a  fenfe  of  virtue  and  honour. 
Demofthenes,  ^fchines,  and  eight  more  ambafladors  to  the 
king  of  Macedon,  received  lefs  than  a  drachma  a  day,  though  a 
common  foldier  received  one  and  fometimes  two  drachmas  a  day  j 
and  yet  Demofthenes  calls  this  a  confiderable  fum.  Caligula 
and  Nero  gave  the  moft,  and  the  Antonines  the  leaft,  of  all  the 
Roman  emperors* 

Exorbitjgit  power  is  ftill  more  immediately  threatening  to  a 
republic  than  exorbitant  riches.  The  perfons  poffefled  of  it  are 
far  more  dangerous  than  in  lawful  monarchies,  becaufe  there 
is  no  law  to  controul  them.  Confidering  this,  we  ihall  not 
wonder  at  the  oppofition  made  by  Hanno  to  Hannibal.  In  what 
danger  would  the  republic  of  Carthage  have  been  if  Hannibal 
hud  taken  Ronie,  when  he  made  lb  many  alterations  in  its  con- 
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ftitution  after  his  defeat?  At  Ragufa,  the  chief  magiftrate  of 
the  republic  is  changed  every  month.  This  is  proper  only  in  a 
fmall  ftate,  furrounded  by  enemies  who  might  corrupt  their 
chiefs.  The  keeping  of  the  public  treafure  at  Athens  was  in* 
trufled  with  no  perfon  for  more  than  a  fingle  day. 

It  is  of  great  confequence  that  the  number  of  J^oters  in  a 
republic  be  fixed.  At  Rome,  fometimes  all  the  citizens  were 
out  of  the  walls,  at  other  times  alm.o(i:  all  Italy  was  within 
them ;  which  was  one  principal  cauie  of  the  fall  of  the  repub- 
lic. For  by  that  means  men  of  power  and  ambition  were  never 
at  a  lofs  for  the  means  of  paffing  any  law,  or  gaining  any  parti- 
cular point,  that  they  had  occafion  for.  Secret  fufFrages  ar« 
alfo  faid  by  Montefquieu  to  have  been  one  means  of  the  ruin 
of  Rome :  for  the  common  people,  then  very  corrupt,  were 
then  under  no  rpflraint  from  (hame.  The  dilTolution  of  a  re- 
public by  luxury  and  refinement,  he  fays,  is  the  true  euthanafia 
of  that  form  of  government.  For  thofe  manners  prepare  them 
to  fubmit  to  monarchy  with  lefs  relu£lance ;  but  the  convulfions 
of  dying  liberty  in  a  rough,  a  brave,  and  an  enterprising 
people,  are  dreadful. 

For  this  reafon,  and  becaufe  the  clergy  are  not  powerful 
enough  to  reftrain  arbitrary  power  in  England,  it  is  faid  by  him 
that  if  ever  the  Englifh  be  (laves,  they  will  be  the  greateft,  and 
moft  miferable  of  all  flaves. 

The  prefer vation  of  republican  forms  of  government  required 
.that  no  important  offices  continue  long  in  the  fame  hands. 
In  general,  men  are  lovers  of  power ^  as  well  as  of  wealthy 
becaufe  they  can  make  the  power  of  which  they  are  poflefTed 
fubfervient  to  moft  of  their  purpofes,  and  they  will  purfue  their 
own  gratification  at  the  expence  of  that  of  others.  In  the  dif- 
tribution  of  power,  therefore,  care  (hould  be  taken  that  no  per- 
fons  have  an  opportunity  of  poiTeiUng  it  any  longer  than  it  may 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole,  and  that  all  powers  beeafily 
revocable,  whenever  it  fliall  be  perceived  that  they  are  abufed. 
For  this  purpofe  it  feems  moft  convenient  that  all  offices  of , 
great  truft  and  power  be  held  by  rotation.  Becaufe  it  will  nc 
be  for  the  intereft  of  any  man  to  add  to  the  power  of  an  < 
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to  which  he  muft  himfelf  foon  become  fubje£l.  While  hi 
in  joys  it  he  will  confider  not  fo  much  his  condition  for  a  (hort; 
ttme^  as  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  that  of  his  children 
aftd  pofterity  after  him.  Whereas,  if  any  power,  or  honour  be 
bsreditary^  it  will  be  his  intereft  to  take  every  opportunity  of 
tftilarging  it,  at  the  expence  of  the  reft  of  the  commutiity* 

It  is  very  poflible,  however,  that  the  prejudices  of  Tome 
people  in  favour  of  monarchical,  government,  and  of  the  rights 
of  certain  families  to  kingly  power,  n^ay  be  fo  ftrong,  as  that  it 
tvill  be  better  to  riik  every  thing,  than  change  the  form  of  gq- 
vernment ;  becaufe  civil  wars,  the  greateft  of  all  evils,  might 
be  the  confequence  of  it.  Wheji  almoft  the  whole  power  of 
die  ftate  is  lodged  in  one  hand  (as  in  thofe  governments  which 
are  termed  defpoiic^  or  which  approach  to  it)  there  is  the  greateft 
probability  that,  educated  as  fuch  princes  will  be,  they  will  make 
a  very  abfurd  ufe  of  their  power,  fuch  as  will  by  no  means  be 
for  the  intereft  of  the  community ;  and  if  a  fucceiTion  confifts 
of  able  men,  their  power  will  continually  grow  more  exoi'bitant* 
But  whilft  the  people  choofe  to  be  governed  in  that  mode,  and 
conceive,  for  whatever  reafon,  that  a  certain  family  has  a  right 
fo  to  govern  them,  it  would  be  wrong  to  atten.pt  a  change  in 
^he  government,  and  ftill  more  fo  to  deprive  any  particular 
perfon,  or  family,  of  thofe  rights,  of  which,  with  the  confent 
of  the  people,  they  have  been  long  poffefied.  All  that  can  be 
done  in  fuch  a  cafe  is  to  define  with  the  greateft  accuracy  the 
law  of  fucceflion  to  power,  that  there  may  be  no  difpute  about 
the  perfon  entitled  to  it,  and  to  prevent  as  far  as  poffible  all 
increafe  of  it. 

All  perfons  who  are   acquainted  with  any   kind  of  public 
bufmefs,  in  which  numbers  of  people  give  their  opinions  and 
decide  upon  the  fpot,  well  know  with  what  difficulty  it  is  con- 
duced, and  how  urice|-tain  the  decifions  are.  Fev/  think  before- 
hand, many  are  fond  of  diftinguifhing  themfelves,  and  numbers 
never  confider  the  queftion  before  them,  but  who  are  for  it,  and 
who  againft   it.     If  a  number  of  the   more   intelligent  of  the 
^  "^^ople  prepare  matters  before-hand,  bufinefs  may  be  done  with 
^         Vrable  eafe  i  but  then  it  is  in  reality  tranfadied  by  thofe  Yew, 
//  and 
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and  the  reft  are  taken  by  furprize.  For  in  the  fame  manner 
they  might  have  been  induced  to  adopt  any  meafures^  not  mani- 
fcftly  contrary  to  their  intercft. 

Where  great  numbers  of  perfons  are  concerned,  it  is  of  infinite 
advantage  that  they  do  not  deliberate  and  decide  tbemfelvesy  but 
chujfe  a  few  to  ^&,  for  them.  Thefe  having  a  /r«/?,  and  know- 
ing that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  community  are  upon  them,  will 
be  defirous  of  difcharging  their  truft  with  reputation  to  them- 
felves,  and  confequently  with  advantage  to  their  conftituents. 
It  will  be  their  bufinefs  to  confider  all  public  meafures,  and  to 
fettle  a  regular  method  of  doing  bufinefs.  A  crown,  or  a 
court,  having  to  treat  with  thefe  reprefentaiives,  chofen  out  of  the 
people  for  their  wifdom  and  refpeflability,  will  find  that  they 
have  to  do  with  their  equals,  and  will  not  expecSt  to  cajole  and 
deceive  them,  as  they  might  have  done  the  colleftive  body  of 
the  people.  It  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  however,  that  thefe  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  people*  be  confined  to  that  office,  and  always 
feel  themfelves  to  be  a  part  of  the  community  which  they  repre- 
fent.  Otherwife,  the  people,  in  chufing  them,  will  chufe  their 
own  matters.  If,  in  confcquence  of  reprefchting  the  people,  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  advantages  to  which  the  reft 
of  die  community  have  no  accefs,  they  will  have  a  different  in- 
tereft  from  that  of  their  conftituents,  and  will,  no  doubt,  con- 
fult  it. 

In  a  ftate  of  political  liberty,  the  people  muft  have  a  con* 
troul  over  the  government,  by  themfelves  or  their  reprefentatives* 
In  large  ftates  this  can  only  be  done  in  the  latter  method,  and 
then  it  comes  to  be  confidered  who  are  proper  to  reprefent  the 
nation,  in  order  t«  make  laws  for  their  countrymen  and  to  dif- 
pofe  of  their  property.     X  own  I  fee  no  occafion  for  any  re- 
ftriiSlion  whatever,  as   it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that,  if  people  be 
left  to  themfelves,  they  will  chufe  improper  reprefentattv^Mf^ 
they  do,  it  is  fit  that  they  fliould  learn  by  experience  t^^^B 
a  better  choice  on  a  future  occafion.     If  the  reprefentatlve 
be  large,  like  our  Houfe  of  Commons,  the  worft  choice 
few-members  can  be  but  of  little  confequence> 
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Leaft  of  all  (hould  people  be  limited  in  their  choice  by  a 
regard  to  fortune.  For  they  may  have  the  jufteft  reafons  to  put 
the  greateft  confidence  in  perfons  who  have  little  or  no  pro- 
perty ;  and  in  general  they  will  of  themfelves  be  fuHiciently 
influenced  by  thi$  confideration,  without  any  interference  of 
the  law.  If  a  regard  to  wealth  be  any  rule,  it  flioiild  not  ex- 
tend to  very  great  fortqnes.  For  in  general  perfons  of  moderate 
fortunes  are  better  educated,  have  fewer  artificial  wants,  and  are 
more  independent  than  thofe  who  are  born  to  great  eftates. 
Befides,  they  are  more  natural  Teprefentatives  of  the  middle 
clais  of  people,  they  are  more  likely  to  feel  for  them,  and  to 
confuJt  their  intereft.  , 

It  is  of  the  greateft  importance  that  thofe  who  reprefcnt  any 
nation  be  of  the  fame  clafs  and  rank  in  life  with  thofe  by  whom 
they  are  appointed,  and  that  they  have  frequent  intercourfe  widi 
tbem.  By  this  means  they  will  catch  their  fpirit,  and  enter 
into  their  views.  They  will  alfo  be  reftraincd  by  a  fenfe  of 
ihamefrom  propofing,  or  confenting  to,  any  thing  that  they  know 
their  eleftors  would  not  approve.  They  could  not  fliew  them- 
felves in  public  company  after  any  conduct  of  this  kind.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  members  of  an  ariftocracy,  fufficiently 
numerous  to  have  fociety  among  themfelves,  would  feel  only 
for  themfelves, N and  would  have  no  reftraint  on  their  meafures 
refpecfting  the  lower  ranks  of  the  community.  They  might 
even  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  preferve  and  enlarge  their 
privileges,  at  the  expence  of  thofe  beneath  them. 

Jt  is  alfo  of  great  importance  that,  in  an  aflembly  of  re- 
prefentativcs,  property  only,  or  reputed  underjlanding^  be  con- 
fidered,  and  not  clajfes^  or  denominations  of  men.  If  the  clergy 
be  admitted  as  clergy,  lawyers  as  lawyers,  foldiersas  foldiers,&c. 
they  will  have  what  the  French  call  the  efprit  de  corps.  They 
will  unite  to  confult  their  own  intereft,  and  fome  of  the  bodies 
will  make  conceilions  to  others,  at  the  expence  of  the  reft  of  the 
community.  Whereas  when  they  are  chofen  merely  becaufe  the 
people  at  large  think  them  the  beft  qualified  to  provide  for  their 
general  interefts,  they  will  confult  the  wifhes  of  thofe  who 
"^  appoint 
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appoint  them,  and  the  intereft  of  each  part  will  be  attended  t» 
in  proportion  to  its  importance  to  the  whole. 

From  the  remains  of  fuperftition  the  clergy  are  ftill  confidered 
as  a  d'iftin£t  order  of  men  in  this  country,  and  they  are  in  a  man- 
ner reprefented  in  parliament,  by  the  bifliops  havin^featsin  the 
houfe  of  lords.  It  is  alleged  that  this  is  necellary  in  order  tD 
take  care  of  their  intereits.  But  oh  the  fame  principle 
phyficianSy  lawyers,  diflenters,  and  all  other  clafies  of  oten, 
ought  to  have  feats  in  parliament.  If  the  clergy  recommend 
themfelves  to  the  people  by  making  their  office  ufeful,  they  will 
have  fufficient  influence,  without  any  of  their  body  having 
feats  in  parliament ;  and  if^they  come  to  be  confidered  in  an 
cfFenfivc  light,  the  number  of  the  bilhops  by  whom  they  arc 
reprefented  is  too  fmall  to  prevent  the  paffing  of  any  law,  even 
to  exclude  them.  If  they  had  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  nature  of  their 
office,  and  confulted  their  true  dignity,  they  would  retire  of 
their  own  accord.  At  prefent,  their  feat  in  the  houfe  only  flat- 
ters their  pride,  and  gives  the  minifter  (6  many  m<ke  votes* 
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Arljtocracy  how  different  from  Dejpotifm.  What  depends  upon 
the  Number  of  its  Members.  Libels  peculiarly  obnoxious  in 
this  Government.  In  what  Refpe^s  the  prefent  European 
Monarchies  differ  from  the  ancient.  Monarchies,  Their  Rife. 
Peculiar  advantage  of  them.  Nobility,  Thefe  Governments 
promife  to  be  lafling.  Different  Situation  of  the  Female  Sex  in 
thefe  Governments  and  thofe  which  are  Defpotic.  The  Nature 
of  the  Roman  Government,  The  Happinefs  of  having  the  Order 
of  Succeffton  in  Monarchies  fixed,  European  Manarchiu 
proper  for  extenfive  Empire, 


IT  is  eafy  to  fee  that  all  other  forms  of  government  muft 
fomewhere  in  a  medium  between  the  extremes  of  dejpgj^ 
and  democracy^  and  that  they  muft,  coiifequently,   paftata? 


I" 
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the  tdvamtages  andl  difadvintsigeft  of  both  $  according  at  theyr 
approach  towarda  ihetn.  The  moft  diftinguiflied  mediums  in 
tile  difp<^tion  of  power  are  in  the  miftocracies  of  fome  ancient 
and  modern  ftates,  and  the  prefent  Eur$pean  mdfutrebies, 
»  An  ariftocracy,  however^  difFert  nothing  from  a  defpotifin^ 
iCJKept  that  the  fame  abfolute  power  is  lodged  in  a  few  more 
4ttiidB»  All  the  reft  of  the  people  are  as  much  at  their  mercy; 
fad  as  the  people  have  more  mafters,  they  are  generally  more 
4[9pprei|fcd. 

The  more  are  the  members  of  an  ariftocracy,  the  left  is  their 
power,  and  the  greater  their  fafety ;  the  fewer  they  are,  the 
greater  is  their  power,  and  the  lefs  their  fafety,  till  we  come  to 
pure  defpotifm,  where  there  is  the  greateil  power  and  the  leaft 
fitfety.  If  the  members  of  the  ariftocracy  enter  into  trade,  and 
coofequently  the  riches,  as  weH  as  the  power,  of  the  ftafe  center 
in  themfelves,  they  will  oppreft  the  poor,  to  the  difcourage* 
ment  of  all  induftry.  For  the  fame  reafon,  it  is  ftiU  worfe 
when  an  arbitrary  fovereign  apfdies  to  trade ;  for  trade,  of  all 
tilings,  requires  to  be  conduced  by  perfons  who  are  upon  terms 
of  equality. 

In  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  artftocracy,  they  ought 
to  relax  of  the  rigour  of  defpotifih;  and  when  they  are  pretty 
numerous,  the  greateft  moderation  ought  to  be  their  principle. 
They  ought  to  afFefl:  no  unneceflkry  diftindtions,  Icali  of  all 
thofe  whicl\  are  honourable  to  themfelves  in  proportion  as  they 
arc  difgraceful  to  the  common  people  j  as  the  patricians  of 
Rome  did  when  they  reflrained  themfelves  from  marrying  with 
the  Plebeians. 

Perfonal*  privileges  and  immunities,  which  are  not  necefTary 
for  the  good  of  the  whole,  are  always  juftly  ofFenfive.  To  a 
perfon  in  an  office  which  has  for  its  objedt  the  public  good, 
deference  will  eafily  be  paid  ;  but  in  all  other  cafes  a  diftindion 
of  rani  naturally  excites  jealoufy.  It  creates  pride  in  the  one, 
and  fervility  in  the  other,  which  debafcs  the  characSlers  of  both. 

It  is  well  obferved  by  Mr.  Turgot,  that  all  hereditary  dif- 

tinftions,  if  they  have  any  civil  effefl:,  and  confer  any  right, 

^"^^l  all  perfonal  prerogatives,  if  they  arc  not  the  necefTary  con- 

^M  fequence 
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fequencc  of  excrcifing  a  public  ftiiiftioii»  are  a  diminution  of 
the  natural  rights  of  odier  men,  a  prooeedihg  contrary  to  the 
primitive  end  of  fociety,  and  of  confequence  a  real  injuftice  *. 
In  the  eaftern  monarchies  there  are  no  hereditary  oobfes. 
In  China  the  grand-children  of  the  greateft  mandriaos  an^ 
gencradly  on  a  level  with  the  common  people*  f 

How  galling  the  power  of  the  nobility  is  to  the  common 
people,  we  fee  in  the  preference  which  fome  nations  have  given 
to  pure. monarchy,  or  defpotifm,  to  thofe  forms  of  govcmmcot 
in  which  the  nobility  had  the  chief  power«  This  was  con- 
fpicuous  in  the  late  revolutions  in  Denmark,  and  Swedeii ;  in 
which,  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  people,  the  power 
of  the  nobility  was  transferred  to  the  king.  It  was  alfo  con- 
fpicuous  in  the  part  which  the  commons  of  England  took,  in 
concurrence  with  the  king,  to  leflen  the  power  of  the  ancient 
barons. 

From  the  diftribution  of  power  into  fo  many  hands,  HMs 
are  moft  liable  to  be  reftrained  in  this  kind  of  governments  ^ 
•becaufe  the  magiftrates  are  neither  too  high,  nor  too  low,  to 
be  hurt  by  them.  Contrary  to  the  maxims  of  a  republic,  all 
the  fuffrages  in  an  ariftocracy,  fays  Montefquieu,  ought  to  be 
fecret,  to  prevent  cabals. 

Poland  is  the  word  conftituted  ariftocracy,  where  the  people 
are  flaves  to  their  nobility. 

The  prefent  European  monarchies  are  fyftems  of  government 
totally  different  from  any  thing  of  which  the  ancients  could 
form  an  idea.  Every  thing  they  fay  about  monarchies  is  evety 
day  contradided  in  them.  They  were  formed  in  the  following 
manner. 

The  German  nations  were  in  general  free,  and  voted  every 
thing  in  perfon.  When  they  were  difperfed  in  their  conquefts 
they  could  not  do  this,  but  fent  deputies,  and  hence  arofii  the 
cuftom  of  reprefentation^  by  means  of  which  equal  politic 
liberty  may  be  made  confiftent  with  the  moft  extenftve  j 
wents. 

•  Life  of  Mr.  Turgot,  p.  307.  ., 

*!*  Memoir 6s  far  Ics  Cblooit;,  vol.  iv.  p.  311. 
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The  c<Mnmon  people  were  originally  vajfals^  orjtavesj  and  ^^tt 
confidered  as  belonging  to  the  lands  on  which  they  were  fettled, 
and  they  were  transferred  with  them  from  one  proprietor  to 
another,  which  is  the  cafe  in  many  parts  of  the  continent  te 
this  day.  But .  chriftianity,  and  feveral  other  circumftances, 
contributed  to  better  the  condition  of  flaves  ifi  the  weil^rn  parts 
of  Europe,  and  by  degrees  they  all  obtained  their  liberty^  Not 
having  been  ufed  to  arms,  as  the  free  men  had  all  been,  they 
became  addided  to  arts  and  trade,  by  which  they  acquired  con- 
fiderable  property,  and  with  that  influence  and  power.  At 
length,  and  lyr  degrees,  they  fent  their  reprcfentatives  to  the 
greaf  council  of  the  nation,  and  thus  the  civil  liberty  of  the 
people,  the  prerogatives  of  the  nobility,  and  clergy,  together 
with  the  power  of  the  king,  who  was  originally  nothing  more 
than  their  general,  were  fo  tempered,  that  it  is  aftonii&ing  that 
the  regulations  made  by  a  conquering  people,  ihould  have 
terminated  in  a  better  form  of  government  than  any  thing  that 
,had  ever  been  devifed  by  man  before. 

Thefe  governments  have  the  advantage  of  defpotifm  in  time 
of  war,  and  property  is  as  fecure  in  them  as  it  can  be  in  any 
republic.  The  ancients,  fays  Montefquieu,  could  never  have 
imagined  what  we  now  fee  ;  that  monarchy  is  capable  of  order, 
method,  and  conftancy  to  fo  furprizing  a  degree,  property 
fecurcd,  indufiry  encouraged,  the  arts  flouri(hing,  and  the 
prince  living  fecure  among  his  fubjefts,  like  a  father  among 
bis  children. 

The  nobility  being  the  defccndants  of  the  greater  barons,  or 
freemen,  makes  adiftinft  order  of  men  in  this  kind  of  monarchy, 
and  having  been  accuftomed  to  arms,  and  not  to  trade,  a  fenfe 
of  honour  is  the  grand  fpring  of  a6lion  in  them.  If  commerce 
decay  in  thefe  nK>narchies,  it  is  not  becaufe  property  is  lefs 
fecure,  but  becaufe  the  profeffion   is  lefs  honourable. 

Thefe  governments  promife  to  be  the  moft  lafting  of  all 
others;  becaufe,  confif^ing  of  fo  many  parts,  each  of  which 
has  a  negative  on  all  refolutions  of  confequence,  they  are  a 
check  upon,  and  balance,  one  another;  and  every  public  meafure 

.s  the  opportunity  of  being  repeatedly  and  thoroughly  difcufled. 

According 
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According  to  Montefquieu,  the  power  and  happinefs  of 
monarchical  flates  is  in  a  great  meafure  independent  both  of 
-public  fpirit,  and  of  a  principle  of  virtue.  Nay,  the  very  vices 
of  the  menibers  of  them  (at  leaft  thofe  things  which  would  be 
vices,  in  a  republic)  are,  he  fays,  fubfervient  to  their  welfare^ 
In  a  monarchy  there  is  at  leaft  lefs  to  be  apprehended  from 
luxury,  and  the  chief  promoter  of  it,  a  free  intercoui'fe  between 
the  two  fexes.  The  Suions,  a  German  nation,  I'acitus^faya^ 
honoured  riches,  and  lived  under  the  government  of  one  perfon^ 
It  is  curious  to  fee,  in  Dio  Cailius,  with  what  art  Auguftus 
evaded  the  requeft  of  the  fenators  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  luxury^ 
which  was  become  neceflary  at  Rome,  when  a  monarchy.  In 
a  republic  candidates  for  offices  look  downward,  and  ftudy  the 
ufeful  arts ;  but  in  a  monarchy  they  look  upwards,  and  ftudy  to 
make  themfelves  agreeable.  Though,  therefore,  ftrong  fcnfe 
may  fucceed  beft  in  republics,  refinement  of  taftc  may  be  ex- 
pected in  greater  perfeAion  in  monarchies. 

Befides,  where  there  is  a  free  intercourfe  between  the  fexes, 
the  mutual  defire  of  pleafing  produces  a  continual  change  of 
fa(hions,  and  manners,  very  confiftent  with  monarchy,  but 
incompatible  with  defpotifm.  Moreover,  whereas,  in  a  mon- 
archy, women  are  the  promoters  of  luxury ;  in  defpotic  govern* 
ments  they  are  merely  the  objefts  of  it.  Were  women  to 
behave  with  that  freedom  and  fpirit  of  intrigue  in  Afia,  that 
they  are  remarkable  for  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  France, 
the  government  would  foon  be  obliged  to  take  notice  of  it. 
'Republics  are  alfo  obliged  to  put  great  reftraints  upon  the 
incontinence  of  women,  in  order  to  fecure  public  virtue  which 
is  fo  eflential  to  them ;  whereas,  in  monarchies,  though  thofe 
vice?  have  the  fame  ill  confequences  in  private  families,  the 
mifchiefs  they  produce  are  lefs  extenfive. 

The  Roman  government  never  was  properly  monarchical.  It 
was  fometimes  chiefly  republican,  and,  in  fome  periods  of  the 
empire,  in  fafl:,  a  military  republic.  Son>etimes  it  was  arifto- 
cratical,  and  fometimes  defpotic;  but  never  any  thing  like  J 
European  monarchy.  And  the  true  fpirit  of  politenefi. 
X  galli 
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gullantry^  which  took  their  rife  in  modern  Rionarchtes»  was 
unknown  among  them. 

Stability  could  not  be  preferred  in  monarchical  goveromentS| 
anymore  than  in  defpotic  Aatet^  unleft  the  fubjeds  of  diem 
bada paffionate  regard  for  the  true  heir  of  the  royal  family;  and 
the  great  happinefs  of  European  monarchies  arifes  from  the 
erder  of  fucceffion  being  abfolutdy  fixed,  and  univerfally 
known.  While,  in  the  progrefs  of  our  ideas^  in  this  northern 
part  of  the  world,  we  were  fluAuating  between  the  rtg^  of 
reprefentation,  and  nearnefs  of  blood ;  that  is,  whether,  for 
inftance,  a  younger  fon,  or  a  minor  grandfon  by  an  elder  fon 
fliould  fucceed  to  an  inheritance  (which  was  not  generally 
fettled,  as  it  now  is,  in  favour  of  the  latter,  that  is  g^ 
Ibe  rig^t  of  repreientation,  as  it  is  called,  till  about  the 
twelfth  century)  every  part  of  Europe  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
civil  wars. 

It  (bould  feem  that  monarchies,  fuch  as  fiibiift  in  £u« 
fopcy  are  not  proper  for  very  exteniive  dominion,  though  they 
admit  a  greater  extent  of  territory  than  republics.  Though 
the  French  nobility,  fired  with  glory  and  emulation,  can 
bear  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  war,  they  would  hardly^ 
fays  Voltaire,  fubmit  to  languifli  in  the  garrifons  of  Hun- 
gary or^  Lithuania,  forgotten  at  court,  and  facrificed  to  the 
intrigues,  of  every  minion,  or  miftrefs,  who  approached  the 
throne. 
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LECTURE      XLin. 

Of  the  Pirmanenci  of  Governments.  The  Balance  of  Power  m 
States^  particularly  in  England.  Different  Caufes  of  Civil 
Wars*  Hazard  in  Revolutions,  Right  of  Refinance,  ExUai 
9f  States.     General  CbaraSier  of  Staiefmen. 

THE  prefervation  of  any  conflitution  of  goverment  mull 
depend  upon  the  refpeft  which  the  pe/>ple  have  for  iti 
and  it.cannot  be  overturned  till  thofe  who  have  the  power  of 
doing  It  are  both  difpofed  to  do  it,  and  have  an  opportunity  of 
efFeding  their  purpoTe.  But  the  common  people,  who  have  odier 
objects  to  attend  to,  will,  in  general,  bear  a  great  deal  before 
they  feel  themfelves  difpofed  to  take  the  trouble,  and  run  die 
rifle,  of  redreffing  public  wrongs  ;  and  if  they  were  fo  difpofed^ 
they  might  be  incapable  of  union.  Whereas  the  governofs 
of  a  country,  being  few,  and  having  a  common  incereft,  can 
readily  afTemble,  and  take  meafures  to  keep  themfelves  in  power- 
There  are,  therefore,  few  rebellions  that  fucceed  j  and  whca 
they  do,  thofe  who  have  felt  the  grievance  have  feldom  thought 
of  the  proper  method  of  redrefs,  or  prevention ;  fo  that  the 
chance  of  being  well  fettled  after  a  violent  revolution  is  ver^ 
fmall.  The  people  may  be  careful  enough  to  avoid  one  ex- 
treme, but  they  will  be  in  great  danger  of  falling  into  another. 
Thus  the  rebellions  againft  monarchy  in  Greece  ended  in  re- 
publican forms  of  government,  fo  ill  conftrufted,  that  they  tuf- 
fered  more  under  them  than  in  the  preceding  tyrannies.  The 
fame  was  the  cafe  with  many  of  the  fmall  ftatesof  Italy,  when 
they  emancipated  themfelves  from  the  authority  of  the  Germaa 
emperors.  On  the  contrary,  the  fubverfion  of  republics  has 
generally  produced  tyrannies. 

When  a  ftate  cannot  be  preferved  by  the  univerfal,  or  very 
general,  defireof  the  people,  it  may  be  faved  by  the  balancing 
of  thofe  powers  which  would  tend  to  deftroy  it  5  and  as  all  the 
different  orders  of  men  naturally  wifli  for  more  power,  and 
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every  individual  wiihes  to  rife  above  his  neighbour,  all  govern- 
ments may,^  in  fadl,  be  conftdered  as  in  this  ftate.  It  is  there- 
fore of  importance  fo  to  arrange  the  different  parts  of  the  con- 
ftitution,  as  that  a  ftrugglc  for  power  may  be  prevented  from 
having  any  dangerous  efFe£l:.  And  perhaps  it  may  be  aflerted, 
that  the  more  diftinft  interefts  there  are  in  a  ftatc,  the  eafier  it 
will  be  to  preferve  the  balance  of  power  within  it.  For  when 
there  are  only  two  interefts,  they  will  each  have  but  one  obje&, 
and  any  advantage  they  fecure  will  not  only  be  permanent,  but  be 
the  means  of  gaining  fome  farther  advantage,  till  the  whole  be; 
on  one  fide.  Whereas  a  third  intereft  may  preferve  the  balance, 
if  no  one  of  the  three  be  able  to  overpower  the  other  two.  In 
this  cafe  any  one  can  give  a  decided  fuperiority  to  either  of  the 
other  two  parties,  and  yet  may  find  its  interefl  in  preferving  its 
independence,  and  not  uniting  with  either  of  them. 

Our  conftitution  is  faid  to  have  this  advantage,  as  the  power 
of  the  ftate  is  lodged  in  the  king,  lords,  and  comnions.  We 
are  not,  however,  to  be  governed  by  names^  but  by  things. 
Real  power  depends  upon  opinion^  or  interefl.  Regal  power 
depends  upon  both.  The  mere  refpe£f  for  a  king^  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  perfon  being  held  facred,  does  alone,  in  fome 
countries,  render  his  perfon  and  his  power  inviolate,  whatever 
excefTes  he  be  guilty  of,  as  we  may  fee  in  the  hiflory  of  the  kings 
of  Morocco.  Something  of  this  fuperflitious  refpe£l  for  royalty 
is  found  in  this  country,  though  there  is  much  more  of  it  in 
France.  But  befides  thi«^,  the  power  of  our  kings  depends  upon 
the  power  they  have  of  attaching  perfons  to  them  by  the  dif- 
pofal  of  honours  and  lucrative  offices,  as  well  as  by  the  wealth, 
of  which,  as  individuals,  they  may  be  pofTefTed.  Thefe  are 
the  chief  fupports  of  the  power  of  the  crown  in  this  country. 
If  the  king  had  nothing  but  his  nominal  right  of  a  negative  on 
the  votes,  of  both  houfes  of  parliament,  it  would  fignify  nothing. 
He  would  not  be  a  king  one  day  after  he  (hould  infifl  upon  it. 
But  his  iyiHuence  is  fuch  by  other  means,  that  nothing  is  ever 
pnrfcr.tcd  to  him  for  his  confirmation,  which  he  is  not  previoufly 
acquainted  with,  and  approves. 
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:  T)i«j|^9TyjBr^thc|pr<»$i?iPitter/ound^,  as  they^uy^TDorc 
/e^  prpperty,  ^d  n^e  xi^tyir^  dependents.  B^t  in  this 
>^U9pry  i^  prpfGrty  of  t\ie  lords  is  now  but  Hale  compared 
^vitl^  t,\)f^4)fpkt  ^OK^n)pns  |  ^  (bould  they  take  any  part  fig?i^^ 
^\i$  pcppie,  their  privileges  would  loon  he  ;aboli{be().  ^Mit 
»^ciritt^ucocc  la  the  houfe  of  cpoMnons,  dire<SWy  or  indireflly^ 
4>ii  t^^  onj^  bgiid,  ^nd  with  th^  )cLng  ^n  the  othex,  is  fuchy  th^ 
there  is  no  great  danger  p(  any  bill  being  brought  before  them 
,which  tjiey  would  iind  it  their  inljereft  yiolently  to  oppofe. 
Beiides,  bodies  of  men  will  always  concede  to  each  other  .rat(iqr 
th^n  rifle  the  coofequence  of  an  open  rupture. 

The  people  in  general,  baviqg  had  long  experience  of  rhf 
benefit  of  d>Ls  form  of  government,  though  great  numbers  ^ 
tbeiji . ve  Af ?en  aggrieyed>  and  corppl^in  of  ^e  privileges  of  thp 
npUJity^  or  pf  :(he  power  of  the  crown  ;  yet  their  rcprefentatiye/s 
b^jng  by  gyo  means  unanimous,  and  the  majority  of  them  ge^er 
^flUy  wj^  ihe  cpurt^  nptbing  can  eaiily  be  eiFeSbed  in  thieir 
favour. 

Af  A>  ^ttc;h  depends  upon  ihe  houfe  of  pomppions,  ^od  ib  groat  a 
par^  pf  .tb^  ^fgl  power  pftbe  cown  it felf depends  upon  its  inil\iehc^ 
j^mong ^beiQ,  jt  might  feem  to  be  in  the  powjer  of  ,the  member;5 
tP.wrpgJlt^  WpfiC  to  tUpmfelvjes,  and  to  exercife  the  very  powers 
ibfttifceyb^ftow  iOO  otber«.  ^d  they  the  power  of  perpetuat- 
ing tbffnf^lvts,  there  would  be  great  danger  of  their  attempting 
fomething  of  thi^  Jpiiif)*  3ut  b^fidps  that  .theijr  pow^  as  indi*^ 
viduals  M^pill.d  t)jB  f^^ll,  iand  of  no  long  continuanjce,  x^y  arc 
pjily  the  .d.«ptt.ti6$  of  the  great  body  of  the  pcopk,  who  refpea 
jtbc  govcriiini^ept  as  it  is  ;  fo  that  however  willing  the  members 
pf  tbthpuiepf  cpA^mpns  might  be  to  take  more  power  into 
their  oiwn  bw)4s,  they  could  not  do  it.  T^i^finfepf  th  pep^le^ 
as  we  caU  it^  though  n^  npmiqal  part  of  the  conftitution,  is 
joften  h\%  tp  be  a  real  check  upon  public  meafures  by  whom* 
foe^Aer  they  are  cpnd^^fled  ^  and  thpugh  it  is  only  exprefled  by 
talking,  writing,  and  petitioning,  yet  tumults  and  in(urre<Stion3 
So  often  arife  wl^en  the  ypiae  of  the  people  i^  Joyd,  that  the 
moil  arbitrary  :g<t3^vern(nents  dre;ad  the  efTetSbs  oi  them* 
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When  governments  arc  of  long  ftanding,  thcacquiefccncc  in 
them  is  To  general,  that  abufes  in  them  may  rife  to  a  much 
greater  height  without  endangering  the  conftitution,  than  in 
new  ones,  which  can  have  acquired  no  refpefl  but  from  the 
perfuafion  of  their  utility ;  fo  ihat  when  forms  of  government 
have  begun  to  change  they  have  often  gone  on  to  change,  and 
the  country  has  been  a  long  time  in  an  unfettled  ftate,  till  the 
people,  being  weary  of  changes  from  which  they  have  derived 
no  benefit,  arc  difpofed  to  acquiefce  in  any  thing  that  is  to-* 
lerable. 

A  great  means  of  preventing  abufes  of  government,  and 
thereby  leflening  the  danger  of  a  fubverlion  of  it,  is  the  liberty 
of  fpeaking  aad  writing.  By  this  means  the  public  opinion 
being  known  in  good  time,  the  abufe  will  not  rife  fo  high  as  to 
require  a  violent  remedy.  Governors  may  be  teized  by  libels  \ 
but  this  is  better  than  to  be  liable  to  be  feized  and  ftrangled  be- 
fore any  danger  be  apprehended,  which  is  the  cafe  in  Turky 
and  the  Eaft.     There  anions  often  precede  words. 

Contentions  for  power  may  be  as  diftrefEng  to  a  country  as  at- 
tempts to  change  its  form  of  government.  Such  are  all  civil 
wars  in  the  Eaft,  and  fuch  were  thofe  between  the  houfes  of  York 
and  Lancafter  in  this  country,  by  which  it  fufFered  more  than  in 
the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  the  obje6l  of  which  was 
the  redrefs  of  national  grievances,  and  which  terminated  in  a 
fubverfion  of  the  government  in  which  they  rofe. 

In  the  former  cafe  it  is  the  ambition  of  individuals  that  is 
the  fpring  of  aftion,  and  this  could  not  operate  unlefs  there 
were  fuch  ftations  of  wealth  and  power  in  a  country,  as  would 
furnifli  zn  objeft  for  fuch  ambition.  In  a  country,  therefore, 
in  which  there  are  no  fuch  ftations  (in  which  a  man  can  enjoy 
for  himfclf,  and  tranfmit  to  his  pofterity,  advantages  much 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  reft  of  the  community)  the  only  obje<Sl 
of  ambition  muft  be  to  create  luch  fituations,  by  perfuading  the 
people  of  the  neccffity,  or  the  ufe,  of  them.  For  even  force 
implies  the  voluntary  concurrence  of  great  numbers,  who 
niuft  have  a  profpeft  of  being  gainers  by  a  change,  and  with 
the  advantage  of  force  it  will  be  more  or  lefs  difficult,  in  pro- 
portion 
7. 
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portion  to  thtf  genet^l  prepotktBon  in  favour  of  the  prefent  go- 
vernmchti 

In  the  monarchical  ftates  of  Europe  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  any  form  of  properly  e^l government  fliould  be  eftabliihed 
for  many  ages  ;  the  people  in  general^  and  efpecially  in  France, 
being  proud  of  their  monarchs^  even  when  they  are  dppreiTed 
by  them.  On  the  contrary,  in  North  America,  there  feems  to 
bb  noprofpedl  of  the  peaceable  eftablilhment  of  any  form  of 
governittent,  befides  one  In  which  the  rights  of  all  (hall  be 
equal.  The  attachment  of  that  country  to  the  houfe  of  Han->- 
over  was  formerly  much  ftronger  than  that  of  this  country  in 
general*  But  the  fenfe  of  the  whole  country  is  now  ftrongly 
againft  monarchy  in  any  form.  They  will  hardly  receive  a 
ftranger  in  the  charafter  of  king^  and  there  are  no  families  of 
fufficientdiftindion  among  thcmfelves. 

A  fufficient  degree  of  reverence  fbr  any  form  t(  government 
in  the  body  of  the  people  will  fecure  the  continuance  of  \U 
For  a  few  could  jtever  overpower  the  many,  and  make  any 
change  which  the  great  body  of  the  people  (hould  difapprove 
of.  But  a  government  ought  to  be  formed  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
(hould  be  moft  likely  to  gain,  and  to  preferve^  that  degree  of 
refpeft  which  will  infure  its  continuance.  It  (hould  provide 
againft  any  man  gaining  that  degree  of  power  or  influence^ 
which  would  enable  him  to  leffen  the  refpeft  for  the  conftt- 
tution  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  and  induce  any  conii- 
derable  number  of  them,  from  a  regard  to  their  perfonal  intereft, 
to  favour  his  fchemes  of  innovation.  For  whenever  any  per fon 
(hfill  be  in  a  fituation  in  which  he  can  make  it  the  intereft  of 
others  to  encreafe  his  power,  at  the  expcnce  of  the  reft  of  the 
community,  we  may  prefume  that  he  will  fucceed  ;  fince  the 
generality  of  mankind  will  prefer  their  private  interefl  to  the 
public  good.  No  government,  therefore,  can  be  cxpeSed  to 
ftand,  the  conftitution  of  which  does  not  make  it  the  intereft  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  to  prefcrve  It,  and  even  to  watch 
over  it,  in  order  to  prevent  any  encroachment  upon  it. 

So  much  does  the  ftability  of  government  depend  upon  hpl^ 
nhn,  and  fo  many  are  the  elements,  as  we  may  fay,  that  enter 
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4nto  th«|  ^mftofition  of  fuchopinioiiis  as  thcfe,  th»t  nQ  ivife 
man  will  pretend  to  forefce  the  confequences  of  any  great  change 
jti  a  complex  form  of  government ;  becaiife  he  could  not  tell 
bow  far  the  minds  of  great  numbecs  of  people  would  go, along 
with  his  own  in  their  approbation  of  it.  This  makes  it  pru- 
^nti  when  any  great  changes  are  inade,  to  retain  at  leaft  the 
ancient yir«j,  and  names  of  4iffic$5*  For  to  thefe  it  is,  in  a  great 
ineafure,  that  the  pubik  opinion  is  attached.  '  Though  Ctefar 
luid  Auguftus  could  fafely  aiTume  the  title  of  emperor^  with  the 
moft  defpotic  power,  they  did  not  dare  to  take  that  of  img\ 
and  in  this  country  Oliver  Cromwell  was  contented  with  the 
ftile  of  proU£lcr.  In  the  Roman  empire  all  the  forms  of  the 
l^ncieAt  free  government  were  kept  up,  and  it  was  always  called 
fi  republic. 

So  much  attached  does  the  body  of  a  people  get  to  the  forms 
of  government,  to  which  they  have  been  long  accuftomed,  that 
j<  will  be  impoffible  for  them  ail  at  once  to  exchsuige  a  worfe 
lor  a  better,  and  even  which  by  its  eiFe^s  Ihould  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  better. 

Though  the  governments  of  France  and  England  were  ori- 
ginally the  fame,  or  very  nearly  fa,  they  are  now  beconve  fo 
different,  and  have  been  fo  long  fo,  that  it  would  be  abfolutely 
impoflible  for  theEnglifh  conftitution  to  be  received  in  France, 
or  the,  French  in  England.  If  the  experiment  could  be  made, 
the  two  nations  would  feel  as  aukwardly  as  would  two  men  of 
a  diiFerent  make  of  body  on  exchanging  clothes.  If  the  change 
extended  to  the  mhiutia  of  things,  the  new  officers  would  not 
be  able  to  aci  their  parts  without  conftant  prompting ;  and  to 
teach  the  people  in  general  a  knowledge  of  their  new  laws, 
would  be  nolefs  difficult  than  teaching  them  a  new  language. 

It  is  of  the  greateft  confequence,  therefore,  that  no  change  of 
importance  be  attempted  in  any  long  eftabli&ed  government, 
till  the  minds  of  the  people  be  prepared  for  it  by  the  expe- 
rience of  forne  inconvenience  in  the  old  one  ;  fo  as  to  have 
produced  a  general  wi(h  for  a  change ;  and,  if  poffible,  it 
fhould  be  made  partially,  and  for  a  time,  before  it  be  finally 
eftablifhed. 

An 
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An  old  and  comp^lex  conrftttution  of  g6vernmcivt  mty  %ii  edrn4 
pared  fcfa  part  of  th^  conftftueton  of  rtaturc;  firtce  thofc  wfc* 
are  rwoft  cenver fan^t  whh  it  may  not  fuUjr  iindei-ftand  ih  Ai 
the  oldeft  ]>hjiician  is  not  atwa^  afcfe  to  preft'H^  for  braifelf,  (S 
tHe  whofe  legMative  body  of  any  country  are  hot  to  he  tnifted 
in  their  fcbemes  of  tmprovenient.  How  many  fihgle  lan^i 
peifllrd  With  aniverfal  approbation,  are  obliged  to  be  rep^aledy 
and  in  a  very  (hort  time,  on  account  of  incwivenieinces  whrcb  the 
Wifeft  men  could  not  forcfee  ?  The  operation  of  particular 
laws,  and  much  more  .the  influence  of  a  whole  fyftem  of  gbi- 
Tcriunent,  depends  upon  the  priiicip^ies  6(  hiilhan  nature,  which 
ane  as  f9t  but  Imperfectly  underftobd.*  ^ 

'I  hetecatt  be  no  doubt,  however^  but  that  every  nation  has  a 
r^g^t  to  mafce  whatever  changes  they  pkafe  irt  the  conftitutioh 
•f  their  gtJ^ernment,  and  therefore  to  difplace,  and  even  ti 
punt&any  governors,  who  are  only  their  ym;^fj,  for  their 
abufes  of  power,  in  whatever  manner  they  may  have  been  ip- 
pointed.  There  cannot  be  it  greater  abfurdity  than  to  fuppoft 
that  the  Hap^Hiefs  of  a  whole  hatioii  fliouid  be  facrificed  to  that 
of  any  individuals.  It  only  behoves  themj  ias  they  muft  ncccf- 
farily  bejudgesin  their  own  caufe,  and  as  they  would  confult  theit 
own  Cuture  advantage,  to  proceed  with  great  caution  ki  any  at*  , 
tempts  to  change  their  mode  of  governmen^t,  or  to  punifh  their 
governors.  The  notioa  that  kings  retgn  by  a  divint  rights  In^ 
depenicndy  of  the  defignation  €>f  the  people,  afvd  therefore  that 
they  are  not  accountable  t<^  them  fbr  the  cxetcift  of  their  power, 
is  now  univerfally  and  iefervedl^y  exploded. 

Provided  ftates  be  well-  conftitutedf  and  wifdy  governed.  It 
doefi  not  feem  tobe  of  much  importance  whether  they  be  df 
greait  or  fmall  ixtent ;  but  if  they  be  iil  conftimted,  a  counti^ 
divided  into  fmall  ones  will  in  general  be  a  fceneof  the  greatetl 
miiery.  As  it  requifcs  no  more  hands  to  dire£k  the  affairs  df 
l;arge  ilales  than  thofe  of  fmall  ones,  and  great  bodies  of  men 
are  note»fi]y  put  in  motion,  there  is  but  tittle  room  for  am- 
bition in  great  empires.  Confeqiiently  individuals  apply  them- 
felv«s^  to  their  own  affairs,  and  confuit  their  own  happinefs,  , 
giKt  never  think  of  taking  any  part  in  public  mcafures  but  <m   j 
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girat  emergencies,  fuch  ;is  may  not  occur  in  any  one  country 
in  feveral  centuries.  But  when  ftsites  are  fma}!,  many  more 
perfons  are  within  the  influence  of  atpbition>  factions  are  ^rmed, 
gnimof^ty  is  inflamed,  and  one  party  is  fpldoni  content,  without 
{lie  deftru^on  or  banifbment  of  the  other ;  as  is  abundantly 
exemplified  in  the  hiftory  of  the  ((tiM  ftates  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
Jf  a  great  empire  he  tolerably  wcl}  governed,  private  perfons 
have  long  intervals  of  peace,  it  being  not  fo  eafy  for  ambi<* 
tious  and  interefted  perfons  tp  paj^e  4  cpinmotionf  Qr  4  civil 
war,  as  in  a  fn^all  ilate. 

If  men  underftood  ^h^ir  real  intereft,  and  confequently  faw  it 
to  confift  in  Hying  on  good  terms  with  their  neighbours,  fmall 
ftates  might  find  no  inconvenience  cyen  with  rpfpe^  to  great 
undertakings.  For  where  thp  wealth  of  one  (late  was  not  equal 
to  any  public  worky  in  which  a  number  was  interefted,  they 
niight  ^11  join  to  defray  the  expence*  But  while  mgnldn^lWe 
difpofed  to  national  jealoufy  and  hoftility,  it  is  fpmetimes  of' con* 
fequence  to  extend  the  bounds  of  a  ft^te ;  ^s  for  inftance  that  of 
England  oyer  the  whole  ifland,  including  Wales  and  Scotland  ; 
becaufe  it  brings  an  inpreafe  of  flrength,  ^n^^  what  i^  mqre,  cuts 
off  occ^fions  of  virar. 

in  all  governments,  the  largeft  as  well  as  the  fmalleft,  public 
bufinpfs,  as  has  been  obferved,  will  be  done  by  a  few,  who  have, 
cither  nominally  the  power  of  the  ftate  in  their  hands,  or  who 
have  gained  the  confidence  of  thofe  who  have.  The  real  effec- 
tive perfons  in  the  vaft  empire  of  Perfia,  or  of  Rome,  were  not 
more  in  number  than  thofe  who  tranfa^t  the  fame  kind  of  bufir 
nefs  in  Holland  pr  Venice,  or  even  in  fmall  towns  and  corpora- 
tions ;  and  thofe  who  do  this  bufinefsare  not  always  thofe  who 
are  efteemed  tp  be  the  wifeft,  or  the  moft  upright,  but  generally 
the  moft  ambitious  and  buftling.  Intelligent  and  well  difpofed 
perfons  wijl  not  always  giv^  thpmfelves  the  trouble  which  fla- 
tions  of  public  truft  neceffarily  require,  and  therefore  eafily  give 
way  to  thofe  who  are  willing  to  take  it  upon  them,  and  whofe 
intereft  or  ambition  pufhes  them  on  to  do  it. 

Confidering  how  much  intereji  ^nd  amhitim  are  gratified  by 
direcSling  the  affairs  of  nations,  and  how  much  more  violently 
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and  fteadily  mankind  in  general  are  impelled  by  thefe  principles 
than  by  any  other,  we  cannot  be  furprized  to  find  hardly  any 
other  than  men  of  thefe  charaflers  in  places  of  truft  and  power; 
and  of  the  two,  ambition  ceruin]y  makes  a  better  ftatefman  than 
avarice.  The  views  of  the  former  muft  have  a  connexion  with 
the  godd  of  his  country,  though  it  be  not  his  proper  ohjcSt  -,  but 
the  views  of  the  latter  may  be  the  very  reverfe  of  it.  No 
country,  therefore,  ought  to  complain  if  they  have  nothing  to 
lay  to  the  charge  of  their  governors  befides  ambition,  or  the 
defire  of  diftingiiifliing  themfelves  and  their  families,  and  efia- 
blifhing  a  name  with  difiant  nations  and  pofterity,  provided 
the  rights  of  individuals  be  not  facrificed  to  it. 
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Hsiu  rnueh  Gsvernmira  under  anf  Form  is  pHfhpabU  ia  M 
Stati  of  BBrbarifnu  Refimmtht  m  Men'sJcUos  he^Hg  Pm$ 
with  Improviminis  in  Government.  Tht  Eurcped^  Ospifn^' 
ments  (and  pariimlatfy  ihi  £nglifi>)  ttat^d  fir^  thkif  fitj^ 
Riji  in  Gihnarfy  to  their  pn/tnt  Form,  Thv  QkfiitmiVli  tf 
the  smclent  Qefmak  Ststesi  State  if  their  jimih^.;^  Di^yifuH  Kf 
the  conquered  Lands.  Upaik  tvbat  Tetms  hebLJfyUi  fe»ib 
became  hereditary.  How  the  Clergy  became  an  ejfential  Part 
of  the  State.  Upon  what  Terms  the  great  Lords  difpofed  of 
their  Lands.  Taxes  of  the  feudal  Times.  Power  of  a  Lord 
over  his  Vajfals.  JVhy  allodial  Efiat&s  became  converted  into 
Feudal.  When  this  took  place  in  England.  The  Method  of  ad-- 
minijiering  Juflice. '  Where  the  fupr erne  Power  was  lodged* 

THERE  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  govermnent  under  any  of 
the  before-mentioned  forms  is  infinitely  preferable  to  a 
ftate  of  barharifm  and  anarchy,  Idlenefs,  treachery  and  cruelty 
arc  predominant  in  all  uncivilized  countries  ;  notwithftanding 
the  boafts  which  the  poets  make  of  the  golden  age  of  mankind, 
before  the  erecSion  of  empires :  and  their  vices  and  bad  habits 
lofe  ground  in  proportion  as  mankind  arrive  at  fettled  and  regu- 
lar forms  of  government.  There  is  no  borrow^ing  in  barbarous 
countries,  fays  Montefquieu,  but  upon  pledges  j  fo  little  in- 
fluence have  ideas  of  property,  and  a  fenfe  of  honour,  over  un- 
civilrzed  people.  Never  were  treachery  and  cruelty  more  fla- 
grant than  in  thofe  unfettled  times  of  the  Saxon  government  in 
England,  during  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  and  particularly  in 
the  long  reign  of  Ethdred.  Whatever  civilized  countries 
may  abound  in,  there  is  no  man,  fays  Voltaire,  who  would  think 
his  life  and  property  fo  fecure  in  the  hands  of  a  Moor,  or  a 
Tartar,  as  it\  thofe  of  a  French  or  Englifti   gentleman. 

That  mankind  have  not  naturally  any  high  ideas  of  the  forms 
of  Juflice  is  evident,  fays  Montefquieu,  from  many  fa<5ls  in  hif- 
tory.     Nothing  was  more  m(upi^oii^\>\e  vo  v\v^  ^^ivv^.-jlyv'^  ^Ibv-jLTv 
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iheit'i^Ml  6f  Vilreis-^  intA  Mithridaees,  hstt^tnpnag  t^nitttt  the 
ftoftidm,  fcpfo^lwd  them  Mrith  the  formrfitres  of  therf  Jaw. 
A%  (0  idltaefr,  ^n  UtttMWtdd  nations  Arc  tiotat'idn^  fot  lu  The 
}kt*bAt6ML9titk}]^  which  the  Rofliiatt^  h'rfc^dcould  not  without  great 
HOttAtf  b6  brottght  tor  fubmit  to  the  Romirhrdffciplineflndfk- 
tiguc.  Till  about  the  time  of  the  feforrfiatioft,  the  Scotch,  ^ 
ttef  We^  fhefittrft  ui1ciivrtf2ie(f,  weffe  the  rttoft  ihJol«?nt  people 
in  iiit^i  2^d  eMe  people  that  afe  cillied  the  Mid  Itilh  ar€  tdr 
tk^^s^  eictre^ely  ^ve/fe  to  aH  kinds  of  labour.  Hetice  it  \% 
dlie  iA  dil  tjtldvilt^^d  eoUittries,  eattle,  which  propagsitd  of 
ftefllfelve«i  WjAf  d  tttueh  I6wef  price  than  com,  which  requires 
HMt  ikrt,-  Hb6Ur,  itii  floek  to  raife  it  than  fuch  people  ire  pof- 

We  It^-n^tj  however,  tfrtbiifidcf  all  cotrntries  Ai  harhartna^ 
that  are  hot  policied  ^s  ours,  and  other  g^reat  liatioA^,  atii. 
Whei-e  th^HJ  kr^  h6  regular  latVs,  eftaWifhed  ^t^/hms  may  have 
tin*  {iib*'*fl*a^  Aim!  ^6  as  much  refpecfttd.  Atid  in  countriet 
Wh^fe  thert?  isb^  Kitle  property,  the  incortttttience  of  thit 
M6HJ  frete  AWrfet*  Irfe  H  very  flight.  A«  the  rteeeffaryatteridatlt 
«HhitiMg  littki  property  ii  Ktdd  labour,  maiiy  peffiafi^  are  par- 
fleulari^  t^lfeafed  wrth  ?t. 

Th*  Ndrtft  Arrrerican  Itidiart^  are  remarkAiy  fond  of  their 
hwihg  w^  Of  life,  lit  which,  thoiigh  they  ocrcafionaHy  rtiake 
Ifijfe  %xbiXtft  feii»AfOhs,  th^y  ara  not  obliged  to-tdAtftant  labour: 
w  N6r  earfi  We  fay,*'  feys  Mf.  Charicvoix,  <*  that  chi*  1^  OWin^ 
*«  td  tMi'.ndt  bciftg  aidcjoaihted  wfth  our  modes  of  life.  Many 
^«  Frehehttit A  have  tried  their  way  of  life,  ahd  w^re  tb  pl^afcd 
♦«  with  i!,  that  (Hefal  of  them,  though  thtfytodld  ha\^  livred 
"  very  comfortably  in  the  coloftr^*,  could  nev^r  b^  prevailed 
**  aport  toifeturrl  to  it.  Oh  the  coritrary,  there  never' was  fo 
««  frKieh  aia  firtgte  Iridiati  that  <t6uld  bebroughfc  to  rtlifti  oar 
•«  ^by  of  Jriing.  ChiMi'eh  have  been  taken,  atid  have  been 
»*  bt-ought  a^  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  nothihg  had  been 
*«  t)ttiitted  to  hinder  them  frortv  having  any  knowledge  of  their 
**  paitnts  ;  yet  the  moftient  they  have  found  thetnfelves  at 
**  liberty,  they  have  torn  their  cloaths  to  pieces,  and  have  gone 
**  acrofs  the  woods  in  queft  of  their  countrymen.  An  Iroquois  j 
**  was  even  a  lieutenant  in  our  army,  yet  Vie  tt\.\xt\x'&^  tsi ' 
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*^  own  nation,  carrying  with  him  only  our  vices,  without  cor- 
*•  reding  any  of  thofc  which  he  brought  along  with  him  *.'* 
The  roving  life  of  the  Tartars  is  peculiarly  pleailng  to  them*. 
It  is  entertaining,  fays  Mr.  Bell  f,  to  hear  them  commiferate 
thofe  who  were  confined  to  one  place  of  abode,  and  obliged  to, 
fupport  themfelves  by  labour. 

•  There  can  hardly  be  a  more  enteftaining  ohjtSt  to  a  fpecu« 
lative  mind  than  to  mark  the  progra/s  of  refimmint  in  the  ideas 
of  a  people  emerging  from  a  ftate  of  barbarifm,  and  advancing 
by  degrees  to  a  regular  form  of  government.  There  is,  in  par- 
ticular, a  natural  connexion  between  government  and  ideas  oi^ 
property.  From  the  weak  and  ir^fantine  (late  in  which  both 
are  originally  found,  both  of  them  have  arrived,  by  equal  de^ 
grees  of  improvement,  at  the  ftability  and  perfection  which  they 
enjoy  at  prefent. 

.  A  knowledge  of  this  fubjeiSl  enables  us  to  account  for  many 
gi£ts  in  ancient  hiftory.  In  ancient  times,  the  property  of  laod 
was  not  fb  valuable  a  right  as  it  is  at  prefent.  It  was- littl^ 
better  than  a  right  of  ufufruff^  or  a  power  of  ufing  the  fruits 
for  the  fupport  of  the  poflefTor  and  his  family.  And  as  the 
manner  of  living  in  ancient  times  was  much  more  Ample  than 
it  is  now,  the  accounts  we  read  of  the  divifion  of  lands  by 
Lycurgus,  and  other  ancient  Icgiflators,  are  more  credible  than 
they  would  appear  from  judging  according  to  the  prefent  ideas 
of  mankind.  Timoleon,  when  he  fettled  the  affairs  of  the 
Syracufans  and  Selinuntians,  whofe  country  was  greatly  de» 
populated,  invited  over  forty  thoufand  men  from  Greece,  and 
diilributed  fo  many  lots  of  land  among  them,  to  the  great  fa* 
tisfadllon  of  the  old  inhabitants. 

Whenever  we  read  of  great  fimplicity  in  the  manner  of  tranf- 
mitting  land  property,  we  may  pronounce  with  certainty,  that 
the  people  are  not  far  advanced  in  the  arts  of  life,  A  more 
particular  account  will  be  given  of  the  progrefs  of  men's  ideas 
and  cuftoms  with  refped  both  to  this  fubjed  and  fome  others, 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  laws.     In  this  account  of  the  flate 

♦  Charlevoix,  vol.  ii.  p.  109  f  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  450. 

of 
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of  barbarous  n^ions  we  muft  not  omit  obferving,  that  it  is  z 
ftrong  indication  of  the  approach  of  the  nprthern  nations  towards 
.humanity  and  politenefs,  that  their  compofitions  for  injuries 
done  to  women  were  generally  do^^le. 

Theiprogrefs  and  revolutions  of  government  itfel^  after  it  is 
once  eiUblifl^ed,  is  an  objedt  very  deferving  of  the  clofeft  atten- 
tion* Wo  govcrtuper^t  ever  underwent  more  revolutions  than 
the  Roman,  and  hiftory  affords  the  fjiireft  opportunity  of  tracing 
them  in  all  their  cpufes  and  effedb;  as  has  been  done  in  an 
excellent  manner  by  Montefquieu,  in  his  treatife  on  the  rife 
and  declenfion  of  the  Romans. 

It  is  no Ms  entertaining  to  trace  the  European  monarchies^ 
particularly  the  J^nglifli,  from  their  firft  rudiments  in  the 
woods  of  Germany,  to  their  prefent  ftate.  But  hiftory  afForifc 
Jittle  light  for  this  purpofc,  and  therefore  learned  men  have 
adopted  different  hypothefes  about  feveral  particulars  relating 
to  it ;  and  the.  reigning  pi^rty  prejudices  have  made  (hem  cmcr 
with  too  much  keennefs  ^nd  animofity  into  a  fifc\u^  whicfi 
exhibits  a  moft  agreeable  pro^£t  to  a  philofopher  living  under 
thofe  governments.  -       .- 

,  As  an  example  of  the  progrefs  of  govei-nment,  I  (hall  trace 
as  briefly  as  poillhle  all  the  capital  changes  in  the  cpn^'.^^^^^^ 
of  the  principal  European  governments,  and  particularly  the 
Englifh ;  beginning  with  their  firft  rude  flate  in  their  native 
country,  and  comprehending  the  rife,  progrefs^  and  decline  of ' 
the  feudal  fsftem^  which  prevailed  wherever  thofe  barbarous 
invaders  fettled.  I  fhall  net  flop  to  prove,  or  to  refute,  any 
particular  hypothefis,  but  proceed  without  interruption  in  that 
account  which  to  me  appears  the  mofl  probable. 

Germany  was  formerly  divided  into  nations^  and  the  nations 
into  pagiy  each  of  which  had  its  own  prince,  judge,  or  generaL 
The  power  of  eaqh  of  the  pagi  was  lodged  in  the  afrembly  of 
all  the  freemen  of  the  pagus,  and  the  power  of  the  whole  na- 
tion in  the  general  affembly  of  that  nation. 

Every  man's  own  family  and.  flaves  were  entirely  fubjeft  to 
him.  All  the  lands  were  annually  divided  among  all  the  free- 
men, who  parcelled  it  out  to  their  flaves  and  dependants  upon 
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certain  conditions,  always  Ytkrrirtg  ^neughtf  Xhtjts,f\jpvo^ 
duce  to  maintain  their  own  families  ih  abuhdiiA6i« 

Each  prince  w^  auended  by  an  tiid«t>nite  rttidilief  of  fttemtn 
volunteers,  who  were  maintarned  it  his  expffit^,  ftnd  fouglit 
with  him  in  battle.  The  (bns  alfo  of  thofd  whib  had  diftinguiAed 
themfelves  by  a<Ste  of  valour  had  ihe  iiltft  Uttdrrfsints.  They 
were  called  companions^  or  atnhaHt'y  in  the  fouthem  parts  of  Qaul 
SoUutiij  and  afterwards  in  England  Thana^  and  they  lived 
fcattered  up  and  down  the  country.  When  they  went  to  wif, 
the  troops  of  every  tribe  and  province  fought  under  the  fame 
ftandard,  divided,  probably,  into 'tboufands,  hundreds>  fifties, 
and  tens,  each  of  which  companies  had  its  own  commander. 

The'  pfrnce,  where  there  waS  one^  had  a  larger  diviiion  of 
land,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  all  fines,  which  were  impofed 
for  al!  crimes  except  treafoii  and  adultery.  His  office  was  for 
life. 

At  the  gefrerai  aHemWy,  ty^ty  fretman  had  an  equal  vote. 
Upoh  ordilrr^  oceafioiis  the  pagi  might  fend  their  leaders,  but 
tipon  extraordinary  occafions  every  freeman   was  obliged  to   be 
prefent  under  the  fevereft  penalties.     Then  p^ace  and  war  were 
proclaimed,  ambaffadors  fent,  and  the  common  general  chafen, 
and  to  this  aflembly  all  inferior  officers  were  accountable  for 
their  behaviour.      No  perfon  could  bear  arms  for   the  public 
till  he  had  been  prefented  here.      The  princes  of  each  diftriA 
prepared  matters  for  this  aflembly,  as   a  {landing  council  of 
ftate,  and   to  them  al!  ambafladors,  &c.  applied.     The  Druids, 
who  were  the  only  priefts,  and  the  chief  nobility,  in  thecountry, 
and  who  were  exempt  from  all  fecular  incumbrances,  and  main- 
tained at  the  common  charge,  prcfided  in  the  jiffembly. 
^^^  All  the  freemen  ferved  in   the   army   without  pay,  and  the 
^^^^feneral  was  not  quite  abfolute,  being  often  reftrained  by  his 
duncii,  and  by  his  companions. 

*  When  a  conqueft  was  made^  the  general  and  council  divided 
the  land  into  as  many  parts  as  there  were  pagi  in  the  army. 
Thefe  again  were  divided  by  their  proper  chiefs  among  the 
feveraLg£|milies,  according  to  their  rank  and  efteem.  Some 
^0^  ^W^  ^^^  '*^^^^  ^^  ^^^    P*g^  became  counties^   the  fliare 
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9f  a  thoufand  ztrphingy  the  ihare  of  one  hundred  an  iundud^ 
and  that  of  ten  si  tytbing '^  each  under  its  own  eddorxxun.  But 
Mr.  Millar  feems  to  have  proved  that  a  tytbing  was  the  faqie 
thing  with  a  viUagij  and  did  not  comprehend  any  precife  num.. 
ber  of  perfons  or  families.  ThU  however  might  jcome  to  be 
tte  cafe  in  a  courfe  of  time,  though  the  original  diftributioa 
might  be  according  to  the  number  of  perfons  or  families. 

;  S0  long  as  their  conqueits  were  in  the  lead  Infecure,  and  con-- 
fequently  they  had  occafion  for  the  continual  exercife  of  arms, 
the  whole  body  of  the  m^rating  people  preferved  the  idea  of 
thf  encampment  of  a  Urge  army.  The  office  of  general,  from 
being  occa(ional,  became  of  courfe  perpetual,  that  is,  he  was 
4  king^  but  eledivci  as  before.  Every  freeman  was  ready  zt 
the  military  call,  and  every  grant  of  lands  was  upon  condition 
of  oiilitarj  fervice. 

Land  thus  diftributed  was  called  tham  land,  or  bod  land,  the 
j^ffefflbrs^  Tifawsi  and  every  particular  inheritance,  a  fieb  or 
/iudf  in  Latin  beneficium* 

As  long  as  the  moft  diftant  view  to  their  native  country  re- 
mained tothefe  Germans',  in  thefe  foreign  fettlements,  poiTeifiotis 
coMld  not  regularly  defcend  to  a  man's  heirs,  who  might  not 
be  able  to  defend  them  ;  but  by  degrees,  as  valour  ceafed  to  be 
necei&ry,  from  the  fecurity  of  their  conquefts,  feuds  becai^ie 
heipedirary.  Then  thofe  who  held  immediately  of  the  king  were 
called  tenants  in  capitt^  and  were  obliged  to  attei^d  the  king's 
courts,  in  the  fame  manner  as  every  perfon  who  held  land  of 
another  attehded  the  court  of  his  immediate  fuperior. 

When  chriftianity  was  introduced  among  thefe  nations,  grants 
<of  land  were  made  to  the  church,  and  the  bifliops  held  th^ni 
as  all  other  tenants  did,  upon  condition  of  military  fe^vice. 
But  afterwards  they  held  lands  in  what  was  called  frankal 
moigne^  when  only  alms  to  the  poor,  and  prayers,  were  required 
^  them.  Thofe  of  the  fuperior  clergy  who  held  Unds  imme* 
diat^ly  of  the  king  wert  tenants  infopiUly  and  obliged,  a$  fucN^v 
tp  give  attendance  in  the  king's  courtv 

The  greater  Thanes  granted  lands  oyt  of  their  di viGojEi  to 
immediate  friends  and  followers,  in  the   ianie   mann^ 
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received  them,  and  their  beneficiaries  were  called  vttffab.  Of 
rhefe,  however,  only  fome  received  grants  upon  conditioner  mi- 
litary fervice,  others  (though  thefc  were  probably  fuch  as  had 
been  in  a  ftate  offervitude)'^chofe  to  follow  hufbandry,  and 
were  called  fockmen,  Thcfe  held  their  lands  upon  condition  6f 
affifting  their  lord  in  his  ploughing  and  reaping.  But 
afterwards,  inftead  of  the  acSual  fervice  of  the  jrfough,  they 
fupplied  lord  with  corn,  cattle,  and  clothes,  and  laftly 
money y  as  an  equivalent  for  them. 

The  ground  which  lay  neareft  to  the  habitation  of  every  free- 
man was  given  to  the  care  of  his  own  (laves,  who  tiUed  the 
ground  for  him.  Thefe  were  called  villeinsy  and  went  with  the 
foil,  having  no  liberty  either  to  leave  their  matters,  or  quit 
ihe  place. 

All  the  taxes  which  the  feudal  laws  obliged  vaiTals  to  pay  to 
their  fuperiors.  Thanes  to  the  king,  and  their  vaflals  to  them, 
were  upon  the  three  following  occafions ;  when  his  eldeft  fon 
was  made  a  knight,  when  bis  eldeft  daughter  was  married,  and 
to  ranfom  him  when  he  was  taken  prifoner. 

Every  lord  was  Tupreme  judge  of  his  own  vaflals,  and  always 
their  general  in  time  of  war.  When  his  power  of  judge  was 
abufed,  all  capital  cafes  were  referred  to  fuperior  jurifdiftion,  or  to 
fuch  perfons  as  the  king  fent  from  time  to  time  to  affift  the 
great  men  in  the  diftribution  of  juftice,  and  to  fee  that  he  was 
not  wronged  in  his  (hare  of  the  fines,  which  was  generally  one 
third. 

Lands  which  were  not  diftributed  to  the  free  foldiers,  but 
which  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  old  inhabitants,  or  were 
occupied  by  newcomers,  were  called  ^z/Z^^af/W,  ov  folk  landsy  and 
the  occupiers  were  governed  by  the  king  who  fent  a  rive,  or 
ioldorman^  who  was  always  to  be  a  proprietor  of  bock  land,  to 
prefide  over  them.  To  him  was  afterwards  added  another  ftand- 
ing  magiftrate,  called  the  heUrock^  whofe  office  refembled  that  of 
lord  lieutenant  in  the  county;  whereas  the  office  of  our  prefent 
Jheriffs  was  derived  from  the  other.  This  r/W,  or  jheriff^  held 
the  rive  moie^  fcyre  mote^  ov  folk  motej  and  thane  land  is  fome- 
times  called  rive  land. 

Both 
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Both  the  king's  vaflals,  ^nd  thofe  of  the  greater  lords  had 
greater  privileges  than  the  poiTeflbrs  of  allodial  eftates.  Among 
others,  their  lives  were  rated  higher.  Wherefore  thofe  perfons 
who  poffefied  allodial  eftates  often  chofe,  for  their  greater  fc- 
curity,  to  put  themfelves  under  the  proteftion  of  fome  powerful 
lord.  When  this  was  done  univerfally,  the  feudal  fyftem  may 
be  faid  to  be  fully  eft-ablilhed  j  which  was  not  the  cafe  in 
England  till  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Then,  too, 
eftates  firft  defcended  entire  to  the  eldeft  fon,  whereas  before 
thty  had  been  equally  divided  among  all  the  fons.  An  equal 
diviflon  did  not  fuit  the  intereft  of  the  great  fcudatorial  lords^ 
who  were  more  effeftually  and  expeditiouflyferved  by  one  power- 
ful vaflal,  or  a  fewfuch,  than  by  many  weak  ones,  depending 
immediately  upon  themfelves. 

In  the  Saxon  times,  the  landholders  of  every  province  met  at 
Icaft  twice  every  year  in  the  fcyre  mote.  In  this  court  caufes 
of  religion  were  firft  heard,  then  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  laftly 
private  caufes  \  and  fentence  was  given  by  f^e  prefidents,  who 
were  the  earl,  the  bifhop,  and  the  king's  deputy. 

In  the  time  of  Alfred  juries  were  introduced  into  the  Engliih 
courts.  He  alfo  completed  the  diviflon  of  the  country  into 
counties,  tythings,  and  hundreds,  and  made  other  excelknt 
regulations  for  the  more  eft^e£^uaj  adminiftration  of  juftice. 

The  legiflative  power  of  the  whole  community,  and  alfo  the 
power  of  peace  and  war  was,  in  the  Saxon  times,  lodged  in  the 
aflembly  of  the  whole  nation,  called  the  folkmoU^  or  mycelgemoie^ 
in  which  every  proprietor  of  land,  at  leaft  to  the  amount  of 
five  hides,  had  a  power  of  voting.  To  this  there  was  a  wit" 
UnagemoUj  confifting  of  the  king's  companions,  or  thanes,  the 
governors  of  the  fevcral  counties,  and  after  the  introdudion 
of  chriftianity,  bifliops,  and  others  of  the  fuperior  clergy. 

Probably,  however,  the  mycelgemoU  and  witUnagemote  might 
confift  of  the  fame  pcrfohS-;  the  former  being  the  regular  aflembly 
of  the  wh6le  body  at  ftated  times,  and  the  latter r  thofc  who 
ufually  attended  on  any  particular  call;  and  thofc  would  be  furfT 
as  were  neareft  the  king,  perfons  in  whofc  wifdom  and 
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pcriencc  tbe  greateft  iruft  wa^  repofedy  by  himfqlf^  »<)  the 
nation  at  large. 

7'he  change  of  allodial  into  feudal  eftaxes  oiade  a  phang<:  ip 
the  great  couAcil  of  the  nation.  In  the  former  ca(e  the  land- 
benders  ailembled  in  cheir  own  righr,  in  tbe  letter  as  the  depen- 
dants on  the  crown.  But  the  change  having  t>een  gradual,  and 
thofc  who  alFembled  by  difFcrent  rights  probably  meeting  at 
the  fame  time  and  place,  it  is  not  particularly  noticed  by  bif- 
torians. 

The  mycelgemote,  it  is  faid,  fometimes  altered  the  fucceffion 
to  the  crown.  It  is  certain  that  the  Saxon  kings  had  not  the 
feme  power  that  was  afterwards  acquired  by  our  princes.  TJbeir 
lives  were  rated  no  higher  than  thofe  of  ^ny  other  freeman. 
The  king  aflembled  the  mycelgemote  upon  extraordinary  occa- 
fions,  and  ordinarily  that  affembJy  met  in  the  fpring.  The  moft 
confiderable  branch  of  the  royal  office  was  the  appointing  the 
chief  offices  of  church  ^nd  ftate,  as  governors  of  coi^odes^ 
biflbops,  abbots,  &c. 

It  is  alfo  faid  by  fome,  that,  upon  particular  occafions,  there 
was  alfo  a  pananglicum  in  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  when  comman- 
ders in  chief  on  the  whole  nation  were  chofen. 
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in  what  Circumjiances  the  Feudal  Syjlem  acquired  Strength.  7%$ 
Violence  and  Infecurity  of  thoje  Times.  Inconjijlerit  with  Com* 
merce\  balance  of  P&Uier  of  thofe  Times*>  Wager  of  BattUf 
Private  Confederacies.  Knight  Errantry.  Caufes  of  the  De^ 
dine  of  the  Peudal  Syftetk.  Exj>enfive  fVars*  Prog'refs  of  the 
Arts.     Mproverkenti  in  the  Art  of  IVatp 

IN  cbiintries  which  ^re  perpidtUally  in  a  ftkte  of  war,  th^ 
feudal  fyftem  acquired  ftrength,  and  become  hioi-e  analogoiti 
to  itfelf  ill  all  its  partis;  Thbs,  in  England,  diiiring^he  Saxon 
Yirtics,  wc  fte  only  the  gerteral  outlines  of  it^  biitin  Normandjr, 
about  the  time  of  Willianl  the  Conqueror^  it  Was  in  its  per^ 
fedioh^  and  that  ftatd  it  ^as  by  him  introduced  jnto  Ehgland. 
Then,  whien  the  ihtertft  of  |he  lord  Was  the  ftrongeft  ih  his 
fief  (except  that  it  Was  heireditary,  and  hb  idould  no^  refufe  en- 
trance to  the  proper  heir)  it  could  not  be  ^lifehated  without  hi$ 
tonfent;  becaufe  it  was  unreafonable  that  he  fliould  have  a 
vaflal  who  was  difagreeable  to  him  obtruded  upon  him.  The 
heirefs  could  not  itiarry  without  bis  icbnfent  foir  the  (ante  rea- 
fon.  Upbn  th^fe^  ind  a  variety  of  other  occafion$^  the  fiiperiot 
lord  (who  is  generally  called  lord  parahiount)  infixed  upon  largis 
fines  frbrti  hi^  viflals,  which  kept  the  confitnon  pebple  in  a  ftatc 
k>f  die  ihoft  abjedt  dependence  upon  a  fei^  great  land-^hblders; 

It  is  not  tb  be  wondered,  therefore^  that  nb  flourifliing  cities^ 
noextenfive  commerce,  no  encouragement  for  the  polite  art^ 
was  ever  found  under  governments  purely  feudal.  Indeed,  the 
whole  fcene  of  the  feudal  times  was  too  full  of  war  and  coiifufioti 
to  admit  of  thefe  improveniehts;  The  difibrent  order^  bf  vaf- 
falage  gave  rife  to  numberlefs  quarrels  and  proceiTes,  which 
coiild  only  be  decided  by  force  of  arms. 

Every  lord  in  thofe  days,  having  independent  jurifdi(Stion^ 
^d  his  own  vafTals  immediately  devoted  tb  hihl^  was  in  facSt  a 

X  petty 
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t)etty  fovcrcign ;  and  a  few  of  thcfc  in  a  country  were  gene- 
rally an  over-match  for  the  king,  and  often  occaftoned  the 
greateft  diforders.  Perhaps  never  was  there  a  worf^  gbvero* 
ment)  or  a  government  in  which  there  was  lefs  provifion  for 
the  fecurity  and  happinefs  of  the  bulk  of  people,  than  in  this. 
Had  not  religion,  or  rather  faperftition,  provided  an  afylunr  to  a 
few,  thofe  timte  in  which  the  feudal  fyftem  was  at  its  height, 
would  have  been  nothing  more  than  perfe(5t  anarchy  and  confu- 
Son.  Thefts,  rapine,  murders  and  diforders  of  all  kinds,  pre- 
vailed in  every  kingdom  of  Europe  to  a  degree  almoft  incre- 
dible, and  fcarce  compatible  with  the  fubfifience  of  civil  fo- 
ciety.  Every  offender  fheltered  himfelf  under  fome  chieftm% 
who  fcreened  him  from  juftice  *. 

Many  of  the  moft  renowned  commanders  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  ni.  and  the  following  reigns,  had  been  leaders  of  ban- 
ditti ;  and  it  was  ufual  for  princes  who  could  hotfubdue  thems 
to  enter  into  treaties  with  them,  and  to  be  fupplied  by  tbem 
with  many  thoufands  of  men.  A  great  part  of  the  Engliik 
forces  in  France  were  generally  tl^is  kind  of  men.  When 
Edward  IIL  commanded  an  army  of  an  hundred  thoufand 
men  in  Flanders,  they  were  faid  to  have  been  chiefly  foreign- 
ers. 

Voltaire  fays  that  about  the  time  of  Otho,  every  caftle  was  a 
capital  of  a  fmall  ftate  of  Banditti,  and  every  monaftery  an 
armed  garrifon  ;  the  harvefts  were  either  burnt,  cut  down  be- 
fore the  time,  or  defended  fword  in  hand  ;  the  cities  were  re- 
duced in  a  manner  todeferts,  and  the  country  depopulated  by 
frequent  and  long  famines. 

•  The  power  of  the  great  feudal  lords  arofe  from  the  great  numbers  of  p^rfons 
who  were  attached  to  them ;  and  this  attachment  arofe  from  their  being  wholly 
dependent  upon  tbem.  They  were  either  their  tenants,  or  were  kept  without  labosr 
by  their  liberality.  An  ancient  baron  conld  make  no  other  ufe  of  his  fuperriuity* 
At  prefent  an  Eogliih  nobleman  may  be  richer  than  any  ancient  baron,  being  able 
Co  command  the  labour  of  more  perfons,  by  paying  them  wages;  but  as  there  pet- 
fons  are  only  employed  by  him  occadonally^  and  they  all  fcrver  others  ts  well  is 
him,  they  have  no  attachment  to  him  in  particular.  If  he  did  not  employ  thcm> 
they  would  not  (larve,  and  therefore  they  feel  themfelves  as  independent  of  him,  as 
he  is  of  them.     In  fa£l,  no  perfons  are  more  independent  thaa  thofe  who  are  williiijf 

labour,  and  f*re  of  finding  employment. 

A  circum- 
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A  circumftance  which  kept  things  tolerably  well  balanced, 
with  refpe<a  to  public  liberty,  and  which  prevented  the  power  of 
any  one  /rom  oppre£Eing  the  reft,  was  the  number  of  powers  andt 
interefts  which  were  perpetually  ftruggling  for  fuperiority.  The 
king  conduced  himfelf  by  one  fet  of  principles,  the  barons  by 
another,  the  clergy  by  a  third,  and  the  commons  by  a  fourth. 
All  tlieir  views  were  incompatible,  and  each  prevailed  accord- 
^  ing  as  incidents  were  favourable  to  it.  The  clergy  in  general 
held  a  very  ufeful  middle  place,  checking  the  power  of  the  king, 
or  of  the  barons,  according  aseither  of  them  prevailed  too  much, 
and  threatened  their  privileges,  and  the  general  liberty  of  the 
ftate;  though  it  was  the  former  only  that  they  were  concerne4 
about. 

When  the  feudal  fyftem  had  taken  place,  and  not  before ;  and 
eonfequently  when  (there  being  noeife^lual  provifiontoreftrain 
vic^nce)  it  had  been  fo  cuftomary  for  people  to  terminate  their 
differences  by  the  fword,  and  even  law  fuits  had  fo  often  ter- 
minated in  this,  which^  according  to  the  barbarous  notions  of 
thofe  times,  was  deemed  the  moft  honourable  way  pf  deciding 
them,  that  the  laws  themfelves  were  obliged  to  adopt  that  me- 
thod of  deeifion.  It  came  into  England  with  William  thcf 
Conqueror,  and  prevailed  for  feveral  centuries  in  all  parts  of 
Europe  v  and  it  was  certainly  better  to  reftrain,  and  fubje&  to^ 
the  niles  of  a  court,  that  fword  which  would  have  raged,  and 
have  committed  greater  devaftation  elfewhere. 

The  civil  union  in  thefe  feudal  times  being  weak,  private 
confederacies  were  entered  into,  to  fupply  its  place.  At  length 
inigbt  errantry  arofe  in  thofe  days  of  univerfal  danger.  Whea 
all  travelling  was  unfafe,  and  particularly  no  women  could  ap- 
pear abroad  without  being  ravifhed  or  murdered,  fome  perfons 
of  (pirit  and  humanity,  and  deeply  tin£hired  with  the  reii- 
gionof  the  times,  devoted  themfelves  to  the*  public  good,  and 
particularly  to  the  fervice  of  the  ladies.  This  profeffion  icon 
becoming  honourable,  and  great  numbers  engaged  in  it,  which 
Contributed  greatly  to  foften  the  rigour  of  the  times. 

As  the  moft  remarkable inftances  of  hofpitality  are  feen  in  the 
moft  inhofpitable  and  barbarous  countrie^,  fo  thofe  times  of  uni- 
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verfal  tnardiy  produced  the  greateft  exdeflet  of  heroiiiiii  fuchy 
Meed)  as  could  ooly  exift  in  thofe  circumftancet.  For  thefe 
lights  of  heroifm  are  uiclefs,  and  therefore  checked^  in  well 
regulated  governments. . 

■  The  pradice  of  tilts  and  tournaments,  which  gave  a  cfignitf 
to  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  afibrddl  the  fineft  field  forthe 
eicercife  of  vidour,  was  introduced  from:  the  gallant  courts  of 
theMooriih  kings  in  Spain. 

So  deep  rooted  was  the  paffbn  for  chivalry,  that  it  jnlcAed 
the  writings,  converfation,  and  behaviour  of  men  for  fome  ages; 
,  and  wliea  the  ideas  belonging  to  it  vaniflied,  as  govemm^iit 
(few  more  perfed,  and  learning  and  true  tafte  revived,  it  left 
modern  gallantry  and  the  point  of  honour,  which  ftill  main* 
.  tm  their  influence,  and  are  die  genuine  offspring  of  thofe 
euAoms.  The  (iiperftition  and,  valour  of  the  knights  errant 
wereof  excellent  fervice  in  the  wars  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
agiunft  the  Saracens  in  Spain. 

We  have  now  advanced  to  the  full  growth  of  the  feudal 
iyftem.  Let  us  from  hence  mark  the  feveral  fteps  by  which 
it  dtrdined,  and  fee  how  order  rofe  out  of  this  chaos  and  confu- 
fion.  And  here  the  principal  circumflance  to  be  attended  to  is 
the  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  ariftccratical  feudal  lords,  by 
the  difmembering  of  their  eftates,  and  the  more  equal  diftribu- 
tion  of  property  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  with 
the  gradual  acquifition  of  power  by  the  feveral  fovereigns  of 
Europe. 

One  confiderable  means  of  bringing  about  this  great  event 
was  the  expenfive  wars  which  were  carried  on  in  thofe  days, 
particularly  the  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land,  which  made,  the 
great  lords  and  land-holders  willing  to  fell  their  lands  for  large 
fums  of  ready  money ;  and  by  degrees  they  obtained  ftatutes 
to  favour  thefe  alienations. 

.Moreover,  when,  in  confequence  of  the  progrefs  of  arts,  in- 

^  dttftry,  and  manufactures,  the  feudal  manners  gave  way  to  fome 

rdegrecof  luxury,  fuperiors  were  willing  to  give  lands  at  }fcrf 

.low  rents,  in  conflderation  of  large  fums  delivered  at  one  pay- 
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ment.     Thefe  rents  became  lower  and  lower,  till  at  laft  nothing 
but  a  fimple  acknowledgment  was  made  for  them. 

Improvements  in  the  art  of  war  made  the  whole  fyftem  of 
the  feudal  government,  as  adapted  to  military  affairs,  entirely 
ufelefs.  The  hereditary  lords  were  not  always  found  to  be  the 
mbft  proper  commanders,  nor  their  vaflals  the  beft  difciplined 
troops.  It  was  therefore  eafily  agreed  on  both  fides,  to  fend 
deputies  inftead  of  perfonal  fervice,  and  at  laft  to  commute  for 
afumof  money.  This  pra&ice  gave  rife  to  Jlanding  armies^ 
which  threw  a  vaft  weight  of  power  into  the  bands  of  the  fove- 
reign,  which  was  before  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  lords. 
Lewis  XIV.  once  in  his  reign  fummoned  the  nobility  to  ap« 
pear  in  arms,  according  to  the  feudal  fyftem,  but  the  troops 
they  brought  were  fo  ignorant  of  difcipline^  thiit  the  cuftom 
was  forever  after  laid  afide  in  France,  By  this  means  tenures 
by  knights  fervice  finking,  and,  in  confequence  of  the  progrcfs 
of  arts  and  induflry,  that  of  villeinage  rifing}  both  came  gra- 
dually to  the  medium  of  fockage  tenures,  which  extended 
themfelves  continually  over  landed  property  in  Great  Britain. 
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Jtifi  ef  C&rp&ratUtis.  Greater  and  lefer  Barms.  Smti  &f  LanJ 
Property  und  ibi  Alimatim  &f  it.  Whm^  and  hy  what  Miam^ 
ihe  gnat  Bkw  was  givm  ta  thi  Feudal  Sj[/iem  &y  ihi  Diminm- 
ism  &f  thi  Pnutr  $f  thi  greater  Barms  in  differmt  Parts  &f 
Europe,  The  Rife  sf  the  Englijh  Commms.  TTu  Declm/mn  ^f 
thiS^itnmt  equal  in  all  Paris  sfEur&pe,  Net  the  fame  im 
Sestiand  as  in  England.  The  rea Jons  far  it.  The  Remains  ^f 
it  at  prefent  in  different  Parts  &f  Eurspe^  and  with  us.  Gene- 
ral Qbftrv4^ti&m  m  the  Progrefs  and  Termin^tim  &f  the  Ftudal 
S^em*  '  I 

T  N  procefs  of  time,  focieties  of  artifans,  which  ortginaily 
*  were  co»fidercd  as  belonging  to  the  lord  of  the  foil  on  which 
they  lived,  caking  advantage  of  the  neccffity  of  the  times,  and 
their  own  increafing  riches,  gained  certain  privileges  and  im- 
munities from  their  lords,  till  at  length  they  became  inder 
pendent  of  them.  Thefe  corporations  are  faid  to  have  been  the 
invention  of  Lewis  le  Gros,  to  free  the  people  from  the  flavery 
to  their  lords,  and  to  give  them  protedion  by  means  of  cer- 
tain privileges,  and  a  feparate  jurifdiAion* 

Philip  Le  Bel,  king  of  France,  was  the  firft  whp  in  ijaiy 
admitted  with  great  policy  the  inhabitants  of  cities  to  have 
a  feat  in  the  fiates  of  the  kingdom,  after  the  dergy  and 
nobility.  His  view  was  to  facilitate  the  jurifdidion  which  he 
wanted  to  eftabliih  over  thofe  cities,  and  to  engage  them  to 
confent  to  the  impofition  of  a  tax  for  carrying  on  his  wars  in 
Flanders  and  for  oppofing  the.  ambitious  views  of  Boniface 
VIIL  AccojJingly,  Sir  Jam.  Stewart  fays  *,  the  people  began 
to  pay  willingly,  when  they  found  they  had  a  vote  in  what 

concerned  them. 

* 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  355. 
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In  England  thefe  corporations  grew  to  great  confiderationi 
and  mapy  pf  {hem  coming  to  hold  lands  of  the  king  by  a  tenure 
qall^  iurgagey  became  of  courie  tenants  in  capiu^  and,  as  fach) 
were  fummoned  to  appear  by  their  deputies  at  the  great  council 
of  the  nation,  along  with  the  repfefentatives  of  the  leflcx 
barens ;  that  is,  thofe  perfon^  who  bad  purchafed  parts  of  ha* 
ronies,  but  were  not  able  to  bear  the  expenc?  pf  attending  tt^e 
king's  courts.  The  greater  barons  were  perfgins  of  ancient  fa- 
milies, who  kept  their  original  fiefs  in  great  qi^s^ure  undivided. 
The  titles  which  thefe  greater  barons  obtained,  as  of  dukes, 
earls,  vifcounts,  and  marquifles  were  introduced  by  degreeSj^ 
and  were  all  originally  official  and  territorial,  though  afterwards, 
they  becanie  perfonal,  and,  like  the  feuds,  hereditary  ;  even  the 
term  baron  itfelf,  came  at  length  to  be  merely  honorary* 

In  the  ilrMgglc  between  the  crown  and  the  barons,  the  cqn^ 
llitutionad  rights  of  the  commons  feem  to  have  received  a  tem-^ 
porary  interruption  »  their  ^flembling  in  parliament  being  lefs 
frequent  and  lefs  sffec^ual,  and  at  length  altogether  fufpended* 
Undef  our  king  Jpbn  and  Henry  III.  their  priyilegies  were  re- 
vived)  and  the  forty-ninth  of  Henry  III.  and  the  twenty- 
third  of  Edward  I.  which  have  been  confidered  as  $era$  of  the 
eftabliihment  pf  the  commons.  Dr.  Stewart  fays  f ,  were  only 
Qfftemorable  epochas  in  their  hiftory. 

It  was  among  the  corporations  above  qientioned  that  fpcial 
and  ciyil  CGHMiexions  fir.ft  ej^tended  themfelves  in  the  feudal 
times.  The  people  who  were  members  of  thefe  communities, 
being  the  moft  remote  from  a  miliury  life  gnd  military  notionsn 
f^Bt  found  the  advantage  of  a  more  extenflve  power  over  their 
property  tha^  the  feudal  cuftoms  admitted.  It  was  confequently 
with  them  that  alienation  of  property,  both  in  lands  and  goods,  ^ 
iii  all  its  varieties  and  forms,  both  during  the  life^  and  after 
the  d^th  of  the  proprietor,  firft  took  place ;  and  other  laws 
adapted  to  a  more  perfciS  ftate  of  fociety  were  firft  enaAed  for 
their  ufe,  Ipng  before  the  reft  of  the  nation  had  the  benefit  < 
them;  though,  at  length,  after  their  example,  they  prey 

f  EfHij  on  tbc  Cosftitntioo  of  EsgUo^  f.  17. 
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unfverfall7.  But  through  the  whole  ftate,  the  intereft  of 
the  fuperior  lord  in  the  fief  grew  gradually  lefs  and  lefs.  For 
whereas,  at  iirft,  ficfk  reverted  to  their  lord  after  the  death  of 
the  proprietor,  then,  after  that  of  his  (on,  end  then  pf  his 
^ndfoh  ;  by  praftice,  Without  public  ordinance,  it  crept  intqr 
the  law  of  all  nations,  that  in  all  fiefs  a  man's  collateral  rela-^ 
tions,  as  well  as  his  dire6t  d«rcendant$,  ad  hfinitumy  (hould  fuc«> 
(:w*cd  him  ;  and  though  the  progrefs  of  alUndtion  was  fometimea 
checked  by  laws  relating  to  entails^  yet  methods  were  flill  found 
out^  and  connived  at,  to  elude  thofe  ftatytes  \  and  all  attempts 
to  prevent  the  progrefs  of  the  free,  alienation  of  landed  property 
Was  ftriving  againft  the  torrent. 

|h  this  tr^io  tilings  continued  for  federal  centi^ries,  till  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth,  almoft  all  the  princes  in  Europe,  as  if  by  conA;nt,  at- 
tacked the  power  of  the  nobles.  Lewis  XI.  of  France  added 
to  the  crown  what  he  wrcfted  froni  the  lords,  but  Henry  VII. 
threw  it  into  the  hands  of  the  commons  of  England. 
.  Some  of  the  nrieins  which  Henry  ufed  were  paffing  an  aft 
which  allowed  lords  to  fell  or  mortgage  their  lands,  without 
paying  any  fines  for  alienation,  and  the  reftraining  them  from 
keeping  a  great  number  of  idle  retainers  about  them,  who  were 
men  who  lived  at  their  ex  pence,  were  entirely  devoted  to  them, 
and  ready  to  engage  in  all  their  quarrels. 

But  little  of  the  merit  of  thefe  laws  is  due  to  him.  He 
meant  only  to  Icfll-n  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  barons,  which 
was  formidable  to  the  crown  :  and  the  circumftances  of  the 
times  were  quite  ripe  for  every  alteration  which  he  made  for 
that  purpofe.  The  barons  themfelves  wanted  to  difpofe  of 
their  lands  for  money,  to  enable  them  to  live  with  more  ele- 
gance, and  to  enjoy  more  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  which 
were  then  firft  introduced  ;  and  their  idle  retainers  were  become 
a  burthen  to  them,  while  the  country  flood  in  great  need  of 
their  labour,   when  agriculture  began  to  be  attended  to. 

The  benefit  of  thefe  itatutcs  was  not  fenfibly  perceived  \u 
England  till  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  thoiigh  the  common^ 
had  availed,  them fcive«  greatly  of  the  fale  of  tliofe  lands  which 
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had  belonged  to  the  monafteries  In  the  preceding  refign^  fiiit 
it  was  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth  that^the  commons  firft  ventuled 
to  approach  the  throhe  of  their  own  motion,  arid  give  advice  to 
the  crown.  Unhappily,  the  attempts  of  our  prrnccs  to  oppreft 
this  rifing  power  occaftoned  fuch  a  ftruggle  between  them  and 
fhe  jMople  as  ended  in  a  temporary  anarchy.  At  the  reftoration 
k^ig  €trarles  was  induced  to  remit  fome  of  his  feudal  claims;* 
but  the  conftitutioii  was  not  fettled ',  and  perhaps  itnever  would 
have  been  done  eiFedually,  had  not  the  bigotry  of  James  11. 
engaged  him  in  the  fruitlefs  attempt  to  fubvert  the  religion  and 
liberty  of  his  country.  This  happily  ended  in  his  abdication, 
and  the  fettlement  of  the  crown  on  the  more  diftant  branches  of 
the  family  upon  new  and  furer  principles,  as  was  taken  notice 
of  before. 

Th6  feudal  fyftem  did  not,  however,  decline  equally  faft  in 
all  parts  of  Europe.  It  generally  loft  ground  in  time  of  peace, 
and  fometimes  rather  gained  in  time  of  wslr  ^  though  in  fome 
cafes  the  fovereigns,  preiled  by  the  necefficy  of  foreign  wars, 
were  induced,  in  conilderation  of  prefent  fupplies,  to  grant  im- 
portant privileges  to  the  people,  and  particularly  to  the  bo-* 
roughs*  Thefe  neceflities  of  the  princes  were  the  occafion  of 
many  ecjuitable  laws  and  popular  conceffions. 

The  feudal  fyftem  did  not  decline  fo  faft  in  Scotland  as  in 
England,  nor,  while  it  was  a  feparate  kingdom,  did  their  com^ 
mons  ever  acquire  the  fame' power*  The  reafohs  of  this  were^ 
that  the  Scots  had  little  commerce,  induftry,  and  arts.  All 
their  members  met  in  the  fame  houfe,  and  the  kings  vaiTals  were 
not  increafed  upon  the  difmembering  a  royal  fief,  as  was  the 
cuftom  in  England.  Befides  none  could  vote  but  thofe  who 
had  much  more  fortune  than  was  required  in  England,  and  the 
eledion  of  reprefentatives  was  in  the  common  council,  and  not 
m  the  whole  body  of  the  burgefles.  Heritable  jurifdidions 
were  not  entirely  abolij^ed  in  S^cotland  till  the  <ind  of  the  laft 
rebellion. 

There  are  confiderable  remains  of  the  feudal  fyftem  at  this 
day  in  Europe.  In  Germany  it  fubfifts,  in  many  refpcds,  i.% 
much  as  ever.     The  huibandmen  of  Poland  are  cpnfined  to  \ 
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glebe  i  as  th^y  ^^  ^'^^  ^^  Bohemia^  in  So^bia,  and  in  other  parti 
oiG^fmLny  j  and  even  in  France,  in  fomc  provinces  remote  fror^ 
ihe  capiofp  we  iee»  fays  Voltaire,  fome  remains  of  this  Ha  very,. 
There  ^c  fome  chapters  and  monks  who  daim  a  right  to 
the  goods  of  the  deceafed  peafants,  and  the  barbarows  right  od 
mikim^  by  which  a  ftranger  beholds  his  father'^  eftate   go 
the  kiag'i  treafury  ftill   fubfifts  ia  fomc  chriftian  ftates,  unkC 
^(irhere  it  ts  other  wife  provided   for  by  private  conventions. 

The   moft  vifiblc  traces  of  this  fyitcm  in  England  are  in  the 
forms  of  law.     The  feudal  law  carried  with  it  a  fyftcm  of  privateJ 
right<i,  which  fwallowed    up  all  others  wherever  it  came,  an4'| 
involved  likewrfe^  in  giving   effect  to  thefe  rights^  a  fyftem  of 
fsrms^   which   reftiain  eveo    when  the   original  rights    are   no 
more. 

Wha^t  is  particykrly  worthy  of  our  notice,  with  refpefl  to 
the  feudal  fyftem,  is  that  a  form  of  government  fo  uniform  in  its 
principles  fhoMU  have  branched  out,  as  it  were,  under  different 
circumftances,  into  other  forms  fo  totally  d liferent  from  one 
another  as  are  the  conftitutjons  of  the  feveral  European  ftates  j 
which  were  ^Imoft  all  originally  equally  feudal^  at^i  therefore 
ntceflarily  risnllar  to  one  pother. 

That  the  kings  of  Arragon  were  originally  Iktlc  more  thaA 
inerfibers  of  an  equal  ariftocr^cy,  is  ^vider^  from  the  very  form 
ef  their  inaugMtsyrion,  which  wasthUf  "  We,"{vi;5.  thclordsj 
f*^  who  aje  equal  with  yourfelf,  jdo  conftitutie  you  ^ur  kingi  on 
*«  condition  thajt  you  maintain  pur  privileges."  The  Fren<^ 
government,  it  i$  certain,  differed  in  nothing  material  from  the 
Englifli  during  the  whole  period  of  our  wicient  wars  with  that 
nation;  and  their  afembly  fif  thtJiaW^  ^  it  wais  called,  had  a& 
much  power  as  our  parUanunt.  The  laft  aflembly  of  this  Jdnd 
in  France  was  held  fo  late  as  |he  year  1614.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Polifli  lords  have  rather  ga.ined  than  loft  any  power  ^ 
and  in  this  country,  were  itnot  thait  neighbouring  nations  are 
more  improved,  and  that  the  progrefs  of  fcience  has  foftened  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  we  ibould 
(ee  an  the  Qi\fery  and  diftr^tSiipn  of  the  feudal  times^  Still 
.    ,'  -  '      they 
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they  often  fight  over  their  deliberations;  and  the  ele£tion  of  a 
king  frequently  occafions  both  civil  and  foreign  wars. 

But  what  is  moft  of  all  remarkable  with  refpeA  to  the  feudil 
fyftem  iS).lhata?orm  of  governihent  fo  ill  calciiiated  to  fecure 
the  moft  valuable  ends  of  fociety ;  a  conftitution  fo  totally  incon*- 
tifteht  with  fecurtty  and  liberty,  aiidYo  unfriendly  x6  commerce 
and  fit^ence,  fliould,  in  feveral  inftances,  have  terminated,  by 
the  natural  courfe  of  things,  in  governments  in  which  men  et^oy 
the  greateft  fecurity,  together  with  all  defirable  liberty  }  and 
wfaere^e  utmoft  icope  is  given  to  the  genius  of  man  in^the 
extenfipn  of  arts,  manufa^kures^  commerce,  and  fcience« 
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.fiwidimt  'm^lnmrM$  Uptrfimd.  Simtii^.  PunilhmMts.  S^m^ 

'    EifH^mt,    tfrg^iiltim  t/Oma.  .  Lmtf^^  Sivitrkf.  .  Ain 

IN  confidering  whtt  contributes  Co  the  bapptneb  of  a  luCietjr 
at  borne,  the  fubjeA  of  £m;i  ought  principally  to  be  attended 
to  by  an  hiftorian  i  as  being  certainly  next,  in  point  of  im** 
portance^  to*  the  form  and  conftitution  of  governmenty  which 
naay  be  faid  to  comprize  the  greater  laws  of  the  ftate. 

The  great  difference  between  a  country  governed  by  Ukws^ 
and  one  governed  by  meny  is  that  in  the  former  every  man  knows 
what  he  has  to  expert.  Laws  bear  a  fixed  and  definite  fenfe,  (o 
that  all  men  are  punifhed  or  rewarded  alike  in  the  fame  circum'* 
fiances ;  but  tmn  are  fubjcd  to  caprice,  fo  that  it  cannot  be 
known  before  hand  how  the  fame  judge  will  be  difpofed  to 
decide,  and  much  lefs  will  one  man's  condud  be  a  rule  for 
that  of  another. 

A  multiplicity  of  laws  is  a  certain  attendant  upon  an  im- 
proved ilate  of  fociety.  For  the  more  multiplied  and  intimate 
are  the  connexions  of  men  with  one  another,  the  more  laws  are  . 
necefTary  to  regulate  their  mutual  tranfaAions.  When  men's 
intereils  frequently  interfere,  difputes  muft  frequently  happen  | 
and  if  the  fubje^ls  of  the  difputes  be  various,  the  laws  which 
are  introduced  to  aJjuft  them  muft  be  various  too.  Nor  is 
there  any  method  of  obviating  this  but  the  arbitrary  and  fpeedy 
decifion  of  all  differences  by  defpotic  power,  as  in  Perfta,  aiyi 
other  parts  of  Afia,  where  juftice  has  ever  bt^n  adminiftercd 
in  the  moft  expeditious  manner.  But  this,  as  was  (hewn  be* 
fore,  is  a  very  unhappy  and  imperfed  ftate  of  fociety.  It  is  a 
^^mous  obf^^i'vation  of  Montefquieu,  that  the  tcdioufiiefs  and 
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expence  of  law  fuits  are  the  price  of  liberty.  He  adds,  that 
whenever  any  perfon  makes  himfelf  abfolute,  he  begins  to  fim** 
plify  the  laws. 

It  is  poffible,  however,  that  this  price  of  liberty  itfdf  may 
be  too  dear;  for  when  law  fuits  are  very  expen five,  they  are 
ineffe&ual.  In  that  cafe  differences  muft  be  decided  at  random, 
mefi  being  not  able  to  know  what  the  law  is  ;  or  both  parties 
may  be  ruined  while  they  are  examining  it :  and  what  is  tliis 
better  than  a  fociety  without  law,  or  a  perfect  anarchy  i 

It  is  hardly  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  laws  of  every  coun- 
try fliould  be  free  from  the  leafl  contradiction  or  uncertainty, 
and  that  both  the  practice  and  the  theory  of  them  fhould  be 
uniform.  The  uie  of  law  depends  fo  much  upon  the  unifor* 
mity  of  them,  in  order  that  juftice  be  adminiftered  to  all  perfonf 
alike,  that  it  is  highly  convenient  that  the  fame  forms  be  kept 
up  as  much  as  poi&ble.in  all  courts  of  juftice.  Lord  Kaims 
has  largely  demonftrated  the  inconvenience  attending  the  intro- 
du&ion  of  fome  parts  of  the  civil  law  into  the  old  feudal  law 
of  Scotland;  whereas  the  Engliih  are  remarkably  tenacious  of 
their  cuftoms,  and  have  pre&rved  their  forms  entire,  with  little 
or  no  variation,  from  the  earlieft  times*  This  is  certainly, 
upon  the  whole,  very  laudable ;  yet  there  feems  to  be  an  ab* 
furdity  in  the  theory,  hpw  ufeful  (bever  the  general  rule  niay 
be  in  praiSrice,  to  adhere  to  ancient  forms,  when  die  very  ideaa 
and  maxims  of  law  on  which  they  are  founded  are  vaniihed. 

There  are  many  (ignal  inftanccs  of  this  in  ihe  Englifli  law. 
Thus  in  England,  land,  generally  fpeaking,  is  abfolutely  under 
the  power  of  the  proprietor,  and  yet  the  ancient  pradlice  ftill 
fubfifts,  which  confines  the  execution  to  one  half,  precifely  as 
in  the  early  feudal  times,  when  the  debtor  could  difpofe  of  no 
more  than  half  his  land.  Means,  however,  have  been  con- 
trived, tndired,  indeed,  to  fupply  this  palpable  defcA.  Any 
other  creditor  is  authorized  to  feize  another  half  of  the  land* 
left  out  of  the  firft  execution,  and  fo  on  without  end.  But  the 
worft  confequences  of  thefe  pradices  are,  that  by  thus  Rr'iQly 
adhering  to  the  form  without  regarding  the  fubftance,  law^ 
Ulftead  of  a  rational  fcience,  becomes  a  heap  of  fubterfuges. 
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iriiicb  tend  inienfibly  to  corrupt  the  morali  of  thtfe  fntei 
ivbo  make  it  their  proMSon. 

TTfiaircondude  this  fubjed  of  laws  with  juft  oUenring,  Ail 
imjkm  hat  in  all  countries  the  force  of  law  %  and  indoeA  it  is 
cftftom.  that  gives  to  all  laws  their  greateft  force.  An  attempt  Mi 
change  %  mem  cuftom^  diougb  in  hBi  an  inconveilieitt  einey 
snd-atJeaft  a.  very  infignificant  one,  has  frequendf  oaet  widi 
the  greateft  oppofitioq.  There  was  nothing  in  all  thealtcratioM 
which  Peter  the  Qmt  made  ia  the  cooftitution  of  Riifia  wasi 
diAikedy  and  which  met  with  more  violent,  and  general  ^op- 
pefitioot  than  his  osders  to*  all  the  people  who  came  so  Hows 
so  cut  off  their  beardst  and  wear  Ihort  garments^ 

After  thefe  oUervacions  conooning  ^ws  in  general,  I  fliall 
ledce  the  nmre  important  maxims  of  .«rMinM/ /^  pArticiilar^ 
as  o  moft  important  objed  of  attention  in  ftiidjFing  the  cosfti*' 
'tntion  and  police  of  diftrcntoountries. 

Tiie  objeft  of  crinunal  law  ie*taleflen:the  mmsbbr  of  •crimei 
in  future,  and  thereby  to  give  every  man  a  fimfe  oTbit  perfattd 
fecarity ;  and  if  this  could  be  done  without  the  aflual  puniih* 
ment  of  any  criminal^  fo  much  evil  would  be  prevented  as  his 
puniflimenc  implies.  Confequently,  punifiiment  has  no  re<» 
lerence  to  the  degree  of  moral  turpitude  in  the  criminal.  It 
has  been  juftly  obferved  that,  properly  fpeaking,  a  man  is  not 
banged  for  dealing  a  iheep  in  this  country,  but  that  by  the 
terror  of  bis  punifiiment  flieep  may  not  be  ftolen  ;  and  that, 
without  any  anxiety,  perfons  may  leave  their  flieep  in  the  fields 
unguarded. 

Crimes  committed  by  violence,  and  alfo  by  night,  ou^t  to 
be  puhiibed  with  more  feverity  than  thofe  committed  by  ftealth, 
or  in  the  day ;  becaufe  the  apprehenfioh  of  the  former  fubjeds 
men  to  greater  dread,  and  their  greater  vigilance  avails  them  but 
little ;  whereas  in  cafes  in  which  their  own  care  can  fecure 
them  from  injury,  the  ftate  has  lefs  occafion  to  interfere. 

Very  ftri&  notions  of  liberty  may  be  unfavourable  to  a  great 
degree  of  fccurity*  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  capital  advantage  to  this 
country,  that  our  lives,  our  liberties,  and  our  properties,  are 

not 
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ti6t  it  the  tfi6fcy  ot  nuH^  artdthit  w«  cannot  be  deprived  of 
thctti  but  by  exptefs  laWy  rigoroufly  conftrued.  Btit  this  cir* 
cawifraficc  makes  cht  proof  of  a  crime  fo  difficult,  that  many 
eriminal^  efcape  for  one  who  fuffefs  the  puni&ment  which  the 
law^  ihfli£h  In  this  cafe,  the  chanCe  of  impunity  being  fo 
Very  gteat,  there  is  too  much  encouragement  to  crimes,  it  is 
commonly  faid  with  us,  that  it  is  better  that  a  hundred  crimi- 
nals  (hould  efcape,  than  that  one  innocent  perfon  Ihoiifd  ftifier. 
But  what  the  innocent  daily  fuffer  by  the  hundred  criminals 
Who  efcape  (hould  be  taken  into  the  account,  as  well  as  th^ 
chance  of  an  innocent  man  fuffering  as  a  criminal.  In  diis 
c^fe  he  ought  to  confider  his  life  as  facrificed  to  the  feairitjr 
of  there((of  his  countrymen.  However,  the  chance  of  lofiag 
truly  upright  and  worthy  charafters  by  fe verity  in  the  ad- 
midiftratiort  ef  juftice  is  very  little.  With  usfome,  no  doubt, 
do  fiiffer  for  crimes  which  they  did  not  commit;  but  they  arc 
generally  fuch  as  have  committed'  other  crimes,  and  who/, 
on  that  account,  have  no  chara6ler  to  make  their  innocence 
probable. 

In  order  to  prevem  the  commifTion  of  crimes,  ptihilhments, 
ar  the  fame  time  that  they  ought  to  be  adequate  to  the  offence^, 
(hould  \)e  fuch  as  infpire  the  greateft  terror  j  fo  that  if  flavery 
be  more  dreadful  than  prefent  death,  as  it  is  to  many,  the  liv«fs,  . 
cf  criminals  fhould  be  fpared,  and  they  {hoQld  be  confined  to 
hard  labour,  either  at  home,  or  abroad.  In  this  cafe  fome 
'advantage  might  be  derived  from  them,  in  compenfation  for  the 
injury  they  had  done  to  fociety.  In  this  country,  Kowever, 
there  would  be  great  danger  of  criminals  efcaping  from  their 
confinement  to  labour,  and  the  lofe  to  fcciety  by  the  deftruftion 
df  crimi  nails  i$  foon  made  up  by  the  produdHon  of  better  fiH^- 
jefls.  How  few  die  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  compared 
with  thofe  who  die  in  confcquence  of  war.  Is  there,  then, 
any  mercy  in  fparing  criminals,  when  the  lives  of  feldicrs  are  fix 
a  manner  fportedwith?  The  only  inconvenience  from  fevere 
puhifhmentis,left  crimimls,  having  no  hope  of  efcaping  if  they 
Ihould  be  apprehended,  fliould  be  guilty  of  greater  violences  in 
i>rder  to  prevent  detefiion. 
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In  ordoc  to  infpire  terror^  it  is  of  particiil^  e^nCpqucncethat 
puoiflnneoc  .fliould  immediatdjr.  fpjlow  coavidiotii  which  WM 
che  cafe  with  all  the  ancicm  nations.  Thiis»  oiir  SavioiH'i  aftM* 
being  condemned,  was  immediately  led  to  execulioii.  Our 
mode  of  ccfpiting  for  the  .fake  of  benefiting  the  fouls  of  the 
criminals  has  ^i&u  from  a  notion  that  fuch  repentance  as  tba( 
of.  a  condemned  criqlinal  may  be  of  fome  avail  to  tiiill  wit^ 
teipeft  to  his  future  ftate ;  a  notion  falfe  and  danger^  in  tht 
«xtreme9  as  it  encourages  the  -whcde  comn^unity  .^to  ptt^  in 
«vUcourfes ;  thinking  that  a  few  days^  or  hour8y,<^repeinaiicCi 
may  cancel  all  their,  guilt,  and  prepare  them  for  future  ha|ipi<^ 
«e&. 

A  wiie  and  prudent  legiilature  wiB  endeavour  to  firnmU  ibt 
commiffion  of  crimes,  as  well  as  to  fee  to  the  puniihment  of 
them  when  tbcy  are  committed*  For  this  purpole,  it  is  of 
great  cooiequence  dut  every  incentive  to  profligacy  and  vice  be 
removed  as  far  as  poffible.  The  profpeft  of  unproving  men's 
lortunes  by  UittrUs  diverts  them  from  the  purfuit  of  boi^ei!: 

'^ain,  and  is  the  cauie  of  making  great  numbers  defperate.  A 
multitude  of  aUboufis^  and  other  places  of  entertainment,  which 
tempt  men  to  fpend  their  money,  when  their  families  are  in  want 
of  it;  is  another  great  nuifance  in  this  country.     And  the  long 

.  Confinement  of  criminals  together,  and  in  fome  cafes  of  debtors 
and  criminals  promifcuoufly,  with  every  means  which  they 
Can  command  of  riot  and  debauch,  while  they  are  in  prifon, 
tnakes  it  aperfedl  fchool  of  vice.  They  teach  and  harden  one 
another,  and  as  nine  out  of  ten  cfcape  execution,  they  come 
into  the  world  better  uught  in  the  arts  of  villany  thsn  before. 
Common  fenfe^  one  would  think,  ihould  have  taught  us  long 

-ago  what  the  excellent  Mr.  Howard  has  taken  fo  much  pains  to 
inculcate,  viz.  that  every  criminal  fliould  be  confined  alojUy  and 
be  limited  to  the  bare  necefTari^s  of  life.  Perfed  folitude  gives 
zoom  for  refle^on,  and  will  often  reclaim  when  nothing  dfe 
would  do  It. 

Great  feverity,  as  well  as  great  lenity,  ought  to  be  avoided 
in  the;fan£Hons  of  laws.  The  feverity  of  laws  hinders  the 
tjcecution  of  them.    Ferfons  of  humanity,  would  rather  let  a 

k  criminal 
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criminal  efcape  than  Cee  him  fofFer  more  than  they  think  he 
deferveSr  When  punrfliment  bears  no  proportion  to  the  nature 
of  the  crime^  men  are  ptimfhed  under  the  idea  of  their  being 
more  wicked  than  they  really  are,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
fpiricof  a  moderate  government.  Befides,  when  punifbments 
are  ycry  fevere^  there  can  be  little  room  for  a  difference  in  the 
animadverfioAs  upon  offences.  Hence  perforts  who  are  once 
crfminat  in  any  degree  have  nothing  left  to  reftrain  them  from 
greater  exceOes.  Thtt^  in  countries,  where  the  puniihments 
e(  vot>bery  and  murder  are  the  fame,  robbers  always  commit 
murder*  This  inconvenience  mlift  happen  unlefs,  as:  it  is  oft€tti 
the  cafe,  and  partkirlarly  in  England,  the  gerittenefs  of  the 
adininiftralion  foftcn  the  rigour  of  the  law.  But  this  evidently 
tends  to  mtrodkice  the  mod  lawtefs  proceedings.  When  tfe 
Vocoftian  law  at  Rome  appeared  too  harfk,  every  praetor  decided 
according  to^  his  own  i<foas  of  equity,  that  is,  without  law.  Of 
all  governments  the  Japanefe  is  the  moft  fevere.  In  Japan  the 
whole  diftridt  is  ptiniihed  where  the  crime  was  commiaed) 
and  thus  Alfred  was  obNged  to  ena£l  with  refped  taEngland. 

So  rigorous  are  the  foreft  laws  in  France,  that,  as  the  writer 
of  the  Kfe  of  Mr.  Turgot  informs  us-,  a  peafant  being  aceufed  ef 
killing  a  wild  boar^  alledged  in  his  excufe  that  he  took  it  to  be  a 
man.  But  as  exceiSve  feverity  in  laws  is  apt  to  beget  relaxaciott 
in  their  execution,  fo,  on  the  ot^r  hand,  therr  exceffive  lenity, 
befides giving  too  much  indulgence,  and  con fequently encourage! 
ment  to  offenders,  is  often  the  caufe  of  lawlefs  cruelty  and  bar- 
barity. Where  there  are  no  legal  methods  of  putting  perfon»  to 
death,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Sylla,  men  will  have  recourfe  to  iUegal 
ones  to  get  rid  of  their  enemies,  as  he  did  by  profcription. 

It  feems  at  fif  ft  fight  that  it  would  be  better  to  define  every 
crime,  and  to  fix  every  puniOiment  with  the  greateft  precificin', 
in  order  that  every  man  may  know  with  certainty  what  will  be 
the  confequence  of  his  conviSion.  But  fince  no  crimes  can 
be  defined  with  fuch  precifion,  but  that  the  degrees  both  of 
guih:,.and  of  danger  to  the  community,  will  be  very  different  in 
crimes  of  the  fame  denomination,  fome  think  it  more  convenient, 
in  countries  governed  by  ft^rift  law,  to  appoint  heavy  punifh^ 
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nients  for  finaU  officiioes»  with  a  power  of  ptrdo%  or  of  ui^ 
gating  the  piiniibiiiciit»  in  ordinary  cafiss,  and  of  cxecHtiiig  the 
femenceof  the  law  in  cafes  of  a  niore  atrocioia  oature*  Thit 
at  leaft  ische  pradice  in  England* 

One  reafon  why.robberi  feldom  conunit  miirder  in  Esg^and^ 
k  that  no  merqr  is  expeded  in  this  cafe.  But  another  is 
thought  to  he  the  horror  which  people  of  t)us  country,  kave  fer 
.dead  bodies,  which. is  fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  their  viery  iddom 
feeiiig  diem  $  whereas  the  Italians  are  laid  tp  be  lefs  fliockMl  at 
this  fighti'  becaufe  it. is  the  cuftom  of  the  cpvatry.tP  carry  their 
deid  10  the  grave  with  their  hc^  luicovered. 
.  Neither  critnes  nor  puniihmenu  fiiould  be  eftimated  by 
mmuf^  but  radwr,  if  it  be  poffible,  by  cmuMUtin^  unkft 
She  nominal  fum  be  ftequentiy  changed;  otberwife  gr^  incon- 
veniences will  follow.  Thus  in  England,  a  man.is  liable  to  te 
hangedy  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  if  he  ft^  any  thing 
nbo¥e  the  value  of  ten-pence*  A  fellow  at  Rome  is  feid  to  have 
•giyen  aboK  on  the  ear  to  all  he  met,,  giving  them  a  fmall  piece 
c^  money,  according  ta  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables. 

Shanu  is  no  punifhment  except  upon  perfons  of  ingenuous 
difpofitions  ^  and  if  it  extingui(h  a  ienk  of  (h^me,  as  it  tends  to 
do,  a  man  is  thereby  made  defperate }  at  leaft  he  has  one  im* 
portant  reftraint  from  the  commiffion  of  crimes  taken  from  him. 
There  are  few  cafes,  therefore,  in  which  it  is  wife  to  have 
rccourfe  to  it. 

It  has  been  a  fauk  in  feme  governments  to  make  fome  things 
theoBje£i:  of  law  of  which  cognizance  cannot  be  taken>  for  want 
of  proper  evidence.  Thus  the  Perfians  abfurdly  made  ingrati- 
tude a  crime  to  which  a  punifhment  was  annexed  \  whereas  no- 
thing of  the  nature  of  manmrsy  ought  to  be  comprifed  in  a 
code,  of  civil  laws. 

Still  more  abfurd  is  it  to  introduce  fuch  principles  into  the  ad- 
minifiration  of  juftice  amon^  imperfedl  men  as  are  only  adapted 
to  the  all-pcrfed  government  of  God.  Thus  the  tribunal  of 
i^ifition  is  founded  upon  the  idea  of  repentance,  as  a  religious 
ad.  Confequently,  no  perfon  has  any  chance  of  being  abfolved 
unlefs  he  confefs,  and  be  his  own  accufer :  and  he  who  denies 
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a  crime  of  whkrh  the  inquifitors  think  him  guilty  is  always 
condemned.  The  Spaniards  hardly  z&ed  more  abfurdly  than 
this  when  they  condemned,  and  executed,  the  Incha  Athualpa 
for  having  had  feveral  wives,  which  was  not  contrary  to  the 
Peruvian  laws,  and  for  killing  fome  of  his  fubjecfts. 

As  laws  fhould  not  contradict  themfclves,  fo  neither  ought 
they  to  have  any  tendency  to  lefienthe  obligation  of  fnoral  duties. 
They  ought  rather  to  enforce  them.  Thus  it  was  fundamentally 
wrong,  fays  Montefquieu,  in.Gondebald  king  of  the  Burgun- 
dians,  to  order  that  the  wife,  or  a  fon,  of  a  thief  fhould  be 
made  flaves  if  they  did  not  reveal  the  theft.  , 

Nothing  depending  upon  a  man's  felf  Ihould  be  admitted  a^ 
an  excufe  for  a  crime,  not  drunkennefs  for  inftance,  though 
madnefs  ought.  The  North  American  Indians,  however,  think 
differejitly.  Should  one  of  them,  fays  Mr.  Charlevoix*,  kill 
another  when  he  is  drunk  (which  they  often  pretend  to  be  when 
they  harbour  any  fuch  defign)  they  content  themfelves  with 
bewailing  the  dead.  It  was  a  great  misfortune,  fay  they,  but 
as  for  the  murderer,  he  knew  not  what  he  did. 

If  a  murder  be  committed  in  cold  blood  among  the  North 
American  Indians,  thofe  of  his  own  cabin  only,  fays  Mr.  Char* 
levoix  t,  have  the  power  of  punifhing  him  with  death.  But 
this  they  very  rarely  do,  and  then  without  any  form  of-juftice  ; 
fo  that  his  death  looks  not  like  a  legal  punifliment,  but  rather 
the  revenge  of  fome  individual ;  and  fometimes  the  chief  is  glad 
of  this  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  fubje^.  In  a  word, 
crimes  are  painiChed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  neither  to  fatisfyjuftice, 
nor  eftablifll  the  public  tranquillity  and  fecurity. 

All  trials  fliould  be  as  puSJic  as  poflible,  that  the  fenfe  of 
the  country  may  be  a  check  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
court. 

The  good  or  bad  ufe  which  is  made  of  laws  depends  very 
much  on  the  perfons  who  are  the  prefecutors,  and  thofe  who 
adminiiter  them. .  In  Rome  there  was  no  calumniator  pubUcus^ 
no  advocati  or  attorney  genera!^  every  perfon  was  allowed  to  pro- 

♦  V©1.  ii.  i>  1%,  t  Vol.  ii    p    31. 
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fecuif  for  ^rim^  which;  bad  ^  m4>Mc  bad  .ton4!fciiqr.  Thii»  (ii|t 
Montcrquiicu,  was  a  fapltx  JU^SMuts^Ot  becaujSe  fucb.  a  privU^ie  ' 
4(iiccii  CD  iodividiials  could. iiot  J9^%  b«  frequently  madv  ibei  ti^ 
•  ^runieRC  of  venting  fMTiva^  illrwill  and  revengjc^  In  Mqdam 
governments^  the  privilege  ofprofecuting  pubUc  crim^f^belMfi 
to  th/e  chief  nugiftratc.  la  England,  no  criasiaal  triai»  ia  the 
name  of  the  crown,  can  proceed,  till  the  ca(2  has  &rSk  hecfr 
examined  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  county,  and  their  authoriiy 
interpofed  for  the  profecution* 

In  Tvrky,  fays  Lady  Wortlqr  Montague*,  murder  is  oerar 
purfued  by  the  king's,  c^cera,  as  with  us.  It  is  the  bufineft 
«Qf  the  next  relations  to  revenge  the  dead  peribn,  and  if  they 
^chufq  rather  to  compound  the  matter  for  moiwy^  thcffe  it  np 
more  faid  of  it. 

'  ^  It  is  of  the  greatirft  confequence  that  the  /iMJf#x  be^  perfom 
who  have  no  intereft  in  the  event  of  the  pcofecutiqii.  Thq^ 
ought  therefore,  if  poffible,  to  have  no  pact  either  ia  the  legis- 
lative or  executive  power,  of  a  flate,  or  any  pioipeft  oi  ar* 
riving  at  greater  preferment;  and  they  &ou)d  alfo  be  choien 
out  of  the  body  of  the  people.  We  fee  the  admirable 
wifdotn  of  the  Englifli  conftitutton^  both  in  the  appointment 
of  juries,  and  the  iituationof  the  judges.  Claudius,  fays  Taci- 
tus, by  judging  himfelf  in  all  affairs,  gave  occaiion  to  all  kinds 
of  injuftice ;  and  Nero  when  he  began  his  reign,  to  ingratiate 
himfelf  with  tbe  people,  promifed  to  have  no  concern  in  it. 
Lewis  XIV.  often  decided  the  caufes  of  bis  fubjeds,  and  fo  did 
all  the  ancient  feudal  princes.  In  England  Edwwd  III.  was 
the  laft  of  our  kings  who  prefided  in  a  court  of  juftice. 

Much  of  the  effcft  of  criminal  law  depends  upon  the  rules  of 
evidence^  which  are  very  different  in  different  countries*  In 
England  we  require  the^  ftri6tefl:  evidsnce,  and  it  muift  in  all 
cafes  be  given  in  open  court,  and  in  the  prefe;ice  of  the  accufed. 
With  u«,  alfo,  probabiHties  are  little  regarded.  But  it  is  not  fo 
in  fome  other  countries,  l^he  parliament  of  I'ouloufe,  fays  the 
author  of  the  Commentariis  on  Crimes  and  Pumjhnnnis  f,   has  a 

*  Utttr*  vol.  iii.  p.  34.  f  Page  ^7. 
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Ycrj  fingular  cuftom  with  rdpe£l  to  evidence.  In  other  phccs 
dimy  prooji  are  admitted,  but  at  Tholoufe  they  admit  a  quarter, 
and  even  on  eighth  of  a  proof.  For  inftancc,  a  hearfay  may  be 
confidered  as  a  quarter }  and  another  hearfay,  mOre  vague  than 
ihi  former,  an  eighth ;  fothat  eight  heariays,  which  in  fad  maybe 
no  more  than  the  echo  of  a  groundlefs  report,  conftitute  a  full 
proof.  On  this  principle  it  was  that  the  unfortunate  Calas  Was 
condemned  to  the  wheel. 

A  criminal  a£i:ion  may  be  afcertatned  either  by  the  pofitive 
teftimony  of  perfons  who  faw  it  committed,  or  by  other 
circumJiMncis  \  and  in  general  (he  former  is  much  preferred; 
bt|t  it  is  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  V^ritnefles  will  not  be 
deceived  themfelves,  or  contribute  to  deceive  others  ^  Sind  as 
there  are  many  cafes  in  which  one,  or  both  of  thefe  may 
be  fuppofed,  fuch  teftimony  comes  under  the  defcription 
of  a  circumftancey  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  judge  whe- 
ther the  h&  took  place  oi^  not  :  and  there  are  many 
cafes  in  which  it  may  have  lefs  weight  than  other  circum- 
ilances. 

In  no  country  do  more  crimes  go  unpunished  than  in  Italy, 
chiefly  on  accoimt  of  the  fan^uarUsy  and  alio  on  account 
of  their  cuftom  of  confining  the  witnefTes  along  ^with  the 
criminals.  The  moft  atrocious  parricides,  fays  Mr.  Sharp  *, 
are  feldom  punifhed  at  Naples.  If  a  murderer  touch  a 
church  wall  (and  many  walls  are  church  walls  in  this  city) 
before  he  is  feissed  by  the  officers,  holy  church  will  not  fufFer 
him  to  be  hangtd>  and  if  one  ftabs  another  in  the  fight  of 
ten  witnefTes,  they  all  decamp,  and  leave  the  coaft  clear  to  the 
aflaiTin. 

One  method  of  compelling  perfons  to  give  a  true  evi- 
dence is  urtttrej  and  in  fome  cafes,  no  doubt,  it  "will  fuc- 
ceed  J  but  in  many  more  a  man  may  be  made  to  fay 
any    thing    to  relieve    himfelf  from    extreme     pain.      The 

♦  Travels,  p.  136. 
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only  proper  ufe  of  torture  is  that  of  punifhmenc  for  atrocU 
Qus  crimes ;  and  it  would  certainly  flrikc  more  terror,. 
which  is  the  end  of  all  punifnmcnt,*if  in  certain  cafes  re- 
courfe  was  had  to  It.  It  has  been  fuggefted  that  there  woulA 
be  no  impropriety  in  condemning  murderers  to  be  thrown  to 
wild  beafis* 

One  of  the  moH  abfurd  methods  of  afcertaining  the  juflic^ 
of  a  caufe  in  the  feudal  times  was  that  of  fight in^y  either 
pcrfon  or  by  champions.  This  was  called  waget-  nf  hattky  or 
trial  by  G^d^  of  which  our  criminals  have  nominally  theoptioot 
it  having  betn  imagined  that  Divine  Providence  would  favour 
the  righteous  caufe. 

Some  thing  fimilar  to  the  tvager  of  battle  was  pra£tired  by 
chriftians,  and  termed  tht  judgment  &f  thi  crafts  In  1775  a- 
conteft  arofe  between  the  Biihop  of  Paris,  and  the  Abbot  of 
St.  Denys,  concerning  the  property  of  a  fmall  abbey-  Each  of 
them  exhibited  deeds  and  records.  But  inftead  of  trying  the 
authenticity,  or  con  fid  t  ring  the  import,  of  thefc,  the  point 
was  referred  to  the  judicium  crucis.  Each  produced  a  perfon, 
who,  during  the  celebration  of  mafs,  flood  before  the  crofs 
with  his  arms  expanded,  and  he  whofe  reprefentative  firft  be- 
came weary,  and  altered  his  pofture,  loft  his  caufe.  The  Ab- 
bot gained  it.  *. 

M  no  perfon  fliould  be  confidered  as  guilty  till  he  is  proved 
to  be  fo,  no  perfon  fhould  be  deprived  of  liberty,  or  con- 
fined, except  the  crime  of  which  he  is  accufed  would  be  pu-» 
niftied  more  feverely  than  by  baniflimcftt  and  confifcation  of 
goods.  Becaufe  in  this  cafe,  if  he  was  guilty,  it  would  be  in 
his  power  to  efcape  punifliment.  The  reafon  for  imprifoning 
an  accufed  perfon  is  only  to  fecure  his  appearance  to  take 
his  trial ;  and  he  ought  to  be  indemnified  for  his  confinement, 
either  by  the  profecutor,  or  the  country,  if  it  appear  that  he 
was  innocent. 

*  Robenfooi^  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  190. 
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If  an  innocent  man  be  charged  with  a  crime,  it  is  reafoa- 
able  that  he  fhould  have  fome  compenfation,  and  in  Eng- 
land an  aSion  lies  for  falfe  imprifonment.  In  France, 
on  the  contrary,  an  innocent  perfon,  who  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  tortured  al- 
moft  Co  death,  has  no  confolation,  no  advantage  to  hope 
for,  no  adion  againft  any  one ;  and  to  add  to  his  misfor- 
tune, he  has  for  ever  loft  his  reputation,  becauie  his  joints 
have  been  diflocated^  which  ought  to  have  entitled  him  to 
compai&on  *• 


*  Beccarift  on  Crimes  and  PoniOimentt,  p.  73. 
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Thi  Tbiorf  &f  ibf  Pr&gnfs  of  Law^  ixmpUfiei  in  ibt  HiJIofJ  4 
^kl  tbi  Criminal  law^  and  m  the  Progrefs  &f  Min't  Idem  md  #/ 
H     Lnwk  cmarmng  Pr&pirty.     Hi/i&ry  of  Lswu     Pr&fi£im   of 

"  ^  I  %  H  E  theory  of  the  pr&gre/s  of  Isws  is  a  fine  fubjefl  of  fpc- 

A     culation  for  a  phijofophcr  and  metaphyfician,  demonftral- 

ing  how  men's  ideas  enlarge,  and  grow  refined,  in  proportion  to 

[,thc  improvements  of  focicty.      As  a  fpecmien   of  this,  I  ihail 

^(tl^Q:  t\iz  pragnfs  §f  the  crimifmi  Ifjws^  and  of  the  lawi  relating 

property^  abridged   from  the  ingenious  Law  Trails  of  Lord 

Kaims, 

The  neceffity  of  applying  to  a  judge  where  any  doubt  arofc 
*bout  the  author  of  a  crime,  was  probably,  in  all  countries,  the 
firft  inftance  of  the  Icgiflature's  interpofmg  in  matters  of  punt(h- 
ment.  In  the  next  place,  the  injured  perfon  was  not  to  punifh 
at  pleafure.  In  Abyflinia  it  was  only  when  a  perfon  was  ad- 
judged to  die  that  be  was  put  ii)to  the  power  of  the  injured. 

Pecuniary  compofitions  were  probably  firft  eftablithed  by 
common  confent.  It  was  next  niiade  unlawful  to  profecute  re- 
fentments,  without  firft  demanding  fatisfadion  from  the  delin* 
quent ;  and  the  laft  ftep  was  to  compel  the  delinquent  to  pay, 
and  the  injured  to  accept  of,  a  proper  fatisfadlion. 

When  compofitions  firft  came  into  ufe,  it  is  probable  they 
were  authorized  in  flight  delinquencies  only,  and  he  only  who 
was  injured  had  a  right  to  the  compofition.  But  if  a  man  was 
killed,  any  one  of  his  relations  was  entitled  toaihare,  becaufe 
they  were  all  fufFerers  by  his  death;  and  in  all  atrocious  crimes 
it  was  foon  perceived  that  the  public  was  injured,  A  fine  muft 
therefore  be  paid  to  the^  fife,  over  and  above  what  the  perfons 
injured  had  a  right  to  claim.  The  magiftrate,  having  thus  ac- 
quired fuch  inftuetice^  even  in  private  punifliments,   proceeded 

naturally 
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naturally  to  aflume  the  privilege  of  avenging  w^reiigs  done  to  the 
public  merely,  when  no  individual  was  hurt.  In  this  manner 
was  Che  power  of  puaidiing  crioies  againft  the  ftate  eftabliflied 
in  the  civil  magiftrate. 

O^mpoiitibns  eftabliihed  in  days  of  poverty  bore  no  propor* 
tidn  tocfioies,  after  nations  became  rich.  Here,  the a»  was  a  fair 
opportufitty  for  the  king,  or  chief  magiftrate,  to  interpofe,  and 
decree  an  adequate  punifliment.  The  firft  inftance  of  this 
kind,  it  is  probablei  Jiad  the  confent  of  the  perfons  injured, 
aad-it  could  not  be  difficult  to  perfuade  any  mail  of  fpirit,  that 
it  was  more  for  his  honour  to  fee  his  enemy  condignlypu* 
mihed,  than  put  up  with  a  trifling  conopenfation  in  monef. 
And  then,  if  a  punifliment  was  infli6led  adequate  to  the 'crimen 
there  coatd  be  no  claim  for  a  corapofition.  And  thus,  though 
indire£Uy,  an  entire  end  was  put  to  the  right  of  private  puniih^ 
ment  in  all  matters  of  importance.  Thett  probably  afforded 
the  firft  inftance  of  this  kind  of  piiniihment.  The  option  of 
inili£):ing  capital  punlfliments,  or  leaving  the,  criminal  to  com<- 
mon  law,  was  imperceptibly  converted  into  an  aiTbitrary  power 
of  pardoning,  even  after  fentence  ;  but  then  the  perfon  injured 
had  a  right  to  the  compofition. 

The  trial  by  iattkj  introduced  by  Dagobert,  king  of  Bur- 
gundy, being  more  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  a  warlike  people, 
was  retained  much  longer  than  the  ufe  of  fin  and  wetir^ 
another  artificial  means  of  difcovering  truth.  They  were  both 
confidered  as  an  appeal  to  the  Almighty. 

The  oath  ef  purgation  was  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  battle, 
the  defendant  bringing  along  with  him  into  the  court  certain 
perfon s  called  compurgators^  who,  after  he  had  fworn  to  his  own 
innocence,  ail  fwore  that  his  oath  was  true.  This  gave  the  de- 
fendant a  choice  of  a  wager  by  battU^  or  a  uuiger  by  law ^  as  the 
compurgation  was  called. 

Laftly,  the  oath  of  compurgation  gave  place  to  juries.     The 
tranfition  was  eafy,  there  being  no  variation  in  the  cuftom,  ex- 
cept that  the  twelve  compurgators,  formerly  named  by  the 
fendant,  were  now  named  by  the  judge.     The  oath  offmrgati 


tnd  juries  wen  in  ufe  at  the  ikme  time,  but  the  two  medMdi 
could  not  long  fubfift  together.*  '^' 

I  now  proceed  to  mark  the  feveral  fteps  in  the  progreA  ef 
men's  ideas  concerning  pr^erty. 

In  the  original  conceptions  of  mankind  concerning  propeitf, 
fffijMt  was  an  eflential  circumftance.  It  was  however  a  mlf 
that  thoi^b  property  is  loft  hj  dieft,  it  is  not  acquired  bj'tfaeftr 

Of  all  the  fubjf^  of  property,  kmd  is  that  which  cngagei: 
our  afi^^ons  the  nibft,  and  for  this  reafon  the  rdation  of  pnM 
perty  refpeding  land  grew  much  iboner  to  its  prefent  firau 
nefs  and  ftability  than  the  relation  of  property  relpeding  taaafiro* 
ables.'    But  moveable  propieiliy  led  the  way  in  the  power  of 


In  order  to  take  pofleffionof  land,  fome  overt  aft  was  ne^* 
fiuy,  which  was  conceived  to  reprefent  pofleffion,  and  wa» 
termed  JymioHcal  peffiJIion. 

Property  origiiudly  limited,  beftowing  no  power  of  alienation, 
carries  the  mind  naturally  to  the  chain  of  pofleflbrs,  who  con- 
tinue the  occupant's  poiTeffion  after  his  death,  and  who  muft  fuc- 
ceed  if  he  cannot  alienate. 

Donations  were  of  flower  growth,  being  at  firft  fmall,  and 
upon  plaufible  pretexts.  It  then  grew  to  be  a  law  that  the  father 
without  the  confent  of  his  heirs,  might  give  part  of  his  land  to 
religious  ufes,  in  marriage  with  his  daughter,  or  in  recompence 
for  fervices. 

Donations  inUr  vivos  paved  way  for  donations  mortis .  caufa. 
The  power  of  tejting  was  firft  introduced  by  Sdon,  who  gave 
power  to  every  proprietor  who  had  no  children  to  regulate  his 
fucceflion  by  teftament. 

When  a  man  died  without  children,  his  iand  originally,  fell 
back  to  the  common.  By  degrees,  the  idea  of  property  began  to 
fubfift  after  death ;  and  the  perfon  might  claim  who  derived 
right  from  the  deceafed.  This  right  was,  probably,  firft  com- 
municated to  the  children  forisfamiliate  efpecially  if  all  the  chil- 
dren were  in  that  fituation.  Children  failing,  the  eftate  went 
to  a  brother,  and  jTo  gradually  to  more  diftant  collat;eral  rela- 
tions. 

The 
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The  fucceflion  of  collaterals  failing,  defcendants  produced  a 
new  legal  idea,  for  as  they  had  no  pretext  of  right,  independent 
of  the  former  proprietor,  their  privilege  of  fucceeding  could 
ftand  on  no  other  ground  than  the  prefumed  will  of  the  de« 
ccafed. '  But  the  privilege  of  defcendants,  being  gradually  re- 
ftrained  within  narrower  and  narrower  bounds,  was  confounded' 
in  the  hope  of  fucceflion  with  collaterals, 

A  man  who  has  amafled  great  wealth  cannot  think  of  quitting 
bis  hold.  To  colour  the  difmal  profped,  he  makes  a  deed  arreft- 
ing  fleeting  property,  fecuring  his  eftate  to  himfelf,  and  to  thofe 
who  reprefent  him,  in  an  endlefs  train  of  fucceflion.  His  eftate 
and  his  heirs  muft  for  ever  bear  his  name,  every  thing  being 
contrived  to  perpetuate  his  name  and  his  wealth.  71iis  gave 
rife  to  uttails.  Entails  in  England,  favoured  by  the  feudal 
fyftem,  and  authorifedbyftatutes,  fpread  every  where  with  great 
rapidity,  till,  becoming  a  public  nuifance,  they  were  checked  and 
defeated  by  the  authority  of  the  judges,  without  a  ftatute  T\\2X 
entails  are  fubverfive  of  commerce  and  induftry  is  not  the  worft 
that  can  juftly  be  faid  of  them.  They  are  a  fnare  to  the  though t- 
Jefs  proprietor,  who,  by  a  Angle  a(S^,  may  be  entangled  paft 
hope  of  recovery.  To  the  cautious  again,  they  are  a  perpetual 
-caufe  of  difcontent,  by  fubverting  that  liberty  and  independence 
to  which  all  men  afpire,  with  refpe^l:  to  their  pofleflions  as  well 
as  their  perfons. 

The  hiftory  of  laws,  in  their  progrefs  from  ftate  to  ftate,  is 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  an  hiftorian.  Some  of  the  moft 
important  changes  in  human  affairs  are  owing  to  fa6ts  necef- 
farily  connected  with  this  fubjed.  No  event  tended  to  improve 
the  weftern  part  of  the  world  more  than  the  accidental  finding  of 
a  copy  of  Jujlinian^s  Pande£is  in  1130  at  Amalphi  in  Italy. 

Many  things  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  any  law  are  unintelligible 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  hiftory  and  progrefs  of  it.  Thus 
it  may  well  puzzle  a  perfon  to  account  for  the  late  Englifli 
pradice  of  cruftiing  a  perfon  to  death  who  will  not  plead.  But 
the  reafon  is,  that  the  Englifti  adhered  to  the  original  notion, 
that  a  procefs  of  law  implies  a  judicial  contrary  and  that  there 
can  be  no  procefs  unlefs  the  defendant  fubmits  to  have  his  caufe 
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tried.  Formerlf  it  was  ftftoally  at  their  o^oni  to  acoc|ft  of 
the  wagiT  rfcmb0ty  or  wagtffhw^  as  it  was  icalled.  In  ummj 
purls  of  Europe  no  perfon  can  be  executed  till  he  has  eonft^U 
hit  crime.    In  this  cafe  they  have  recourfe  to  torture. 

The  pnfiffim  %f  law  has  always  beea  reckoned  hontarahk  in 
dvilized  countries.  All  the  youth  of  diftiaAioii  «t  iUoift 
iludied  thclawy  and  the  pleading  of  caufes  was  the  coaftantand 
well-kaown  liuul  to  popularity  and  pieferment  i  diou^  perbspi 
%  regard  for  tkpmn^  as  much  as  for  law^  might  be  the  reafonof 
k.  Barbarous  nations  have  ever  entertained  an  averfion  to  forms 
of  law,  and  it  is  certainly  an  argument  of  the  barbarity  of  theft 
,  northern  nations,  that  the  profeffion  of  law  was  fo  long  rq^dcd 
as  a  mean  emp]o]rnient.  France  is  the  only  country  in  Europe 
where  the  ancient  nobility  have  often  put  on  the  long  robc^ 
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LECTURE        XLIX. 

NiCiJftty  of  an  Attention  to  Agriculture.  'How  heji  encouraged* 
Bounties.  Public  Granaries.  Mutual  Influences  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce.  Circumjlances  attending  the  Imperfection  of 
Agriculture.  Imperfe£f  State  of  it  in  England  a  few  Centuries 
ago.  The  Progrefs  of  Improvements  in  Society.  Divijion  of 
Labour*     Great  Ufes  of  the  common  Arts* 

SUPPOSING  the  things  which  have  the  greateft  influence  oh 
human  affairs,  viz.  government  and  lawsy  to  be  properly 
adjufted,  the  only  ftable  foundation  of  moftof  the  improvements 
in  focial  life  is  Agriculture^  confidered  as  including  the  culti- 
vation of  all  the  produSions  of  the  earth.  It  is  therefore  a  fub- 
je£l  that  deferves  very  particular  attention.  I  even  con'fider  the 
breeding  of  cattle  as  a  part  of  this  fubjeil,  becaufe  that  employ- 
ment (except  when  it  is  followed  by  people  who  frequently  fhift 
their  habitations,  as  the  wandering  Tartars)  neceffarily  implies 
the  cultivation  of  grafs,  if  not  of  other  vegetables. 

From  the  earth  it  is,  ultimately,  that  all  animal  life  is  main- 
tained ;  and  from  the  earth  we  fetch  all  the  materials  for  tho(e 
manufaftures  and  arts,  which  improve  and  embellifli  human 
life;  fo  that  wfere  agriculture,  in  this  extenfive  fenfe,  not  at- 
tended to,  thofe  manufactures  and  conveniencies  could  notexifh 
At  leaft  the  continuance  of  them  muft  be  very  precarious,  as 
they  muft  then  be  brought  from  other  countries.  And  if  the 
produce  of  the  foil  of  any  country  be  not  fufficient  to  fupport  the 
inhabitants,  their  very  fubfiftence  muft  neceffarily  be  very  pre- 
carious. The  free  intercourfe  among  nations  in  modern  times 
makes  fuch  a  fituation  fufficiently  fafe ;  but  in  many  times  tjt 
antiquity  no  fuch  a  ftate  as  that  of  Holland  could  have  exii 
There  was  no  city  in  Greece  but  what  was  mdiuatncd  by  ft? 
produce  of  its  own  adjacent  lands,  except  dthens^  whah|  tl^^ 
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commt^rce,  and  fuperior  naral  force,  commanded  fupplies  from 
all  the  neighbouring  countries. 

The  only  way  to  encourage  agrfculture  is  to  excite  other  kinds 
of  induftry,  aiFording  a  ready  market  for  the  exchange  of  com 
for  commodides  ;  that  is,  to  make  it  fubfervient  to  com* 
Hierce.  If  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  have  no  motive  to  raile 
more  corn  that  what  will  be  fufficient  for  their  own  confump- 
tion,  they  wilI*often  not  raife  even  that ;  and  a  bad  feed  time,  or 
harveft^  will  be  neceflarily  followed  by  a  famine.  This  wu 
.frequently  the  cafe  in  England  before  the  bounty  was  granted 
for  the  exportation  of  corn ;  fmce  which  time,  viz.  in  the  year 
1689,  we  have  had  no  fuch  thing  as  a  famine.  Aiid  what  is 
^ry  remarkable,  notwithftanding  the  inc^cafe  of  the  proportion 
,be.tween  money  and  commodities,  the  price  of  corn  has  ratffer 
^len  fince  that  time*  For  whereas,  for  forty-three  years  be- 
fore the  bounty  was  granted,  the  mean  price  of  a  quarter  of 
wheat  was  two  pounds  ten  fhillings  and  two  pence  i  by  an  exad 
calculation  of  the  price  of  wheat  from  the  year  16S9  to  the 
year  1752,  it  appeared  to  be  no  more  than  two  pounds  two  (bil- 
lings and  eight- pence.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  boun- 
ties are  wife  meafures.  They  may  be  ufcful  for  a  time.  But 
if  any  commodity  cannot  be  raifed,  or  exported,  without  a 
bounty,  it  fliould  be  confidered  whether  more  is  not  given  in  the 
bounty  than  is  gained  by  raifing  or  exporting,  the  commodity. 

That  the  defire  of  procuring  more  fubfiftence,  without  any 
view  to  fuperfluity,  is  not,  in  all  places,  a  fuflicicr.t  motive  to 
perfe6l  the  culture  of  the  earth,  feems  evident  from  a  compari- 
fon  of  the  improvement  and  populoufnefs  of  countries  with,  and 
without,  good  roads,  or  canals.  When  the  produce  of  land  can 
be  eafily  exported  and  exchanged,  there  is  a  great  additional 
motive  to  cultivation,  though  it  would  yield  as  much  of  the 
mere  neceflaries  of  life  (which  did  not  require  to  be  removed 
from  the  fpot)  whether  they  could  be  conveyed  to  a  diftance  or 
not.  It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  in  fome  fituations  the 
tools,  and  manure,  proper  for  the  foil,  muft  be  fetched  fiom  a 
diftance. 

Both 
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Both  Florence  and  Naples  are  fo  far  from  adopting  our  prin- 
ciples of  encouraging  agriculture  by  granting  a  bounty  on  the 
exportation  of  corn,  that  they  lay  a  duty  on  all  exported  corn. 
So  wedded  are  they  to  the  ancient  opinion  of  preventing  the 
dearnefs  of  bread,  by  keeping  the  whole  growth  at  home.  Some 
years  ago  there  was  an  amazing  harveft  through  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Naples.  They  had  upon  their  lands  a  quantity  to 
the  amount  of  two  or  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in  value, 
which  they  could  not  confume.     There  was  at  that  time   an 

.  application  made  for  an  exemption  from  the  duty  on  exporta- 
tion, without  which  the  merchant  could  not  find  his  account  in 

.(ending  it  abroad.  Biit  though  the  minifter  was  informed  by 
feveral  perfons  that  the  revenue  would  certainly  feel  the- good 
effef^s  of  fo  much  more  money  being  brought  into  the  country, 
as  fully  as  in  the  fhape  of  a  duty  on  exports,  he  was  deaf  to  all 
their  reafonings,  and  would  noteftablifh  fo  dangerous  a  prece- 

.  dent  as  he  thought  it.  The  confequence  was,  that  the  com 
grew  moi^ldy  and  periihed,  the  next  harveft  failed,  and  a 
dreadful  dearth  enfued  *. 

Another  advantage  attending  the  raifmg  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  corn  is,  that  by  keeping  bread  at  a  reafonabic 
price,  workmen's  wages  are  kept  lower,  and  more  fixed;  a 
thing  of  the  greateft  confequence  in  manufadbures.  And  it  is 
certain,  that  neither  agriculture,  nor  trade,  can  flouri(b  where 
the  general  eafe  does  not  begin  with  the  clafs  of  labourers. 
This,  indeed,  would  be  ftill  more  efFeilually  done  by  public 
granaries  \  but  the  large  ftocks  of  merchants  who  export  corn 
ierve  inftead  of  granaries,  when  upon  the  appreheniion  of  a 
dearth,  the  bounty  is  taken  ofF,  or  an  embargo  laid  upon  ex- 
portation. 

The  advantages  of  agriculture  and  ccmmerce  are  reciprocal. 
For,  as  Poftlethwaite  obferves,  whatever  hurts  trade  is  in  faft 
deftrudive  of  culture,  and  confequently  the  interefts  of  both 
land  and  trade  are  beft  promoted  by  cultivating  fuch  things  as 
(commerce  points  out  to  be  the  mqft  beneficial.     It  is  his  great 
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maxim,  that  the  only  method  of  incrcafing  our  trade,  and 
thereby  of  augmeniing  our  wtaith>  is  ro  increa/c  our  Und  cul- 
livatiom^  and  cnc  ofc  the  wa.fte  grounds  in  the  kingdom. 

Whete  thcte  is  an  uncommon  tenckncy  to  population  m  a 
coujfilry,  ncce^ity  will  be  aftronger  fpHjf  to  apply  to  agrkuhwe 
than  the  advantages  expcded  from  commerce.  This  is  die 
lealbn  why  hulbatdry  has  been  carried  to  greater  perfection  in 
China  than  in  any  part  of  Europe,  or  of  the  world-  The  en- 
cotiragement  o£  agriculture  is  there  a  juft  aiid  necdTary  obje<Et  of 
alien t ion  to  the  ftate.  The  emperor  of  China,  every  yeajr,  makts 
the  beil  iaririer  of  the  empire  a  roaivdarin  of  the  eighth  order. 
Ii  was  with  the  lame  view  that  among  the  ajicient  Ferfian^ 
Ihc  k*i»g  quitted  his  flate^  atid  lived  with  the  farmers  eight  dayi 
ID  one  particular  momh  of  the  year,  Switzerland  too,  a  papu- 
lous and  barren  country,  abounds  with  excelknt  hufbandmen. 

Where  agriculture  is  reckoned  a  merelv  laborioys,  and  «^it- 
fetjuendy  a  mean  and  ignoble  employment,  it  h  certain  not  lo 
he  undcriloodi  nor  much  pra^ifed.  Every  man,  fay&  Xeno« 
phon,  may  be  a  farmer  ^  a  llrong  proof,  as  cv^n  Columella 
•binc^,  thikt  agficultuire  was  but  littie  known  in  the*  age  of. 
Xenopbon*  Agriculture  is  yet  ^U"  from  being  brmyght  to  elte 
perfet&n  of  which  it  ts.capahk ;  and  nothing  but  (he  ftrongeft 
inducements  from  commerce^  or  aUblute  nece0cty,  the  mother 
ef  molt  inventions^  will  enable  us.  tajtn^e  of  what  perfedion 
it  is  capable. 

It  was  but  lately  that  agricultuire  was  applied  to  in  England. 
Before  we  became  a  confiderahle  commercial  0ate,  alJ  the 
coittntry  was  pofiefled  by  graziers,  and  the  M-ttle  agricirltuiie 
that  waa  underflood,  or  prad^ifed^  among  us  wa9  eonfined  to 
the  article  of  Corn  only.  It  is  but  fince  queen  Eli^abetli'^s 
tsme  tha^t  we  have  had  any  fettled  notions  about  agricttleure. 
Mr.  Hartlib,  to  whom  Milton  dedicated  his  Treatife  oh  Edu^ 
cation,  fays,  that  old  men  in  his  days  rcm^embered  the'  fitft 
gardeners  who  came  over  to  Surry,  and  fold  turnrps,  car- 
rots, parfnips,  early  peas^  and  rape,  which  were  thfn  a  ^reat 
rarity,  being  imported  from  Holland.  They  introduced,  at 
that  time,  the  planting  of  cabbages^  and  cauliflowers,  and  dig- 
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ging;  the';  ground  for  garden,  ftuff;  We  aifi>  find  thit  chdrrtee 
and  liops.  were  firft^nted  in  the  reign  of  Henrys  V til.  Arti*- 
chokes  £rft  made  their  appearance  in  the  time  of  c^een  Eliza- 
beth *f  and  we  ftill  had  cherries  from  Flanders^  apples  from 
France,  onions,  faiFron,  and  liquorice  from  Spain,  and  hops 
(vwn.  the  low  cotrntries. 

Before  we  pofs  from  agriculture  to  commerce^  we  muft  confider 
the  infiuencesi  and  connexions  of  the  arts,  mainufa&ares,  and 
fciences^  things  nearly  conneded,  and  highly  ufefiil  in  convert- 
ing  drer  productions  of  the  earth  into  proper  fubje£b  of  com-* 
naerce.  But  I  ihall  firft  give'  a  general  view  of  the  progrefs  tf 
men  towards  wealth,  and  the  clafies  into  which  they  became 
diftributcd  by  this  means.  The  progrefs  of  focic$yj  and  the 
fteps  ky  which  nations  advance  to  opulence  and  power ,^  is  one 
of  the  moil  pleafing  and  ufefal  objedb  of  fpeculation. 

The  only  original  fource  of  wealth,  and  every  other  advan-^ 
tage  is  khntr.  By  this  men,  are  enabled  to  get  from  the  earthy 
or  the  fea,  their  proviftons,  materials  for  their  cloathtng  and 
habitations,  and  their  comfortable  diibfiAence  in  all  other  ref* 
peds.  By  this  they  make  themfelves  tools  and  engines,  which 
ihorten  labour,  and  divide  it^  f6  aa  to  enaUcr  a  few  to  make 
fttfEcient  pcovifion  for  a  great  number. 

They  who  by  their  induftry  have  acquired  property,  and  whet 
have  by  the  rules  of  fociety  the  power  of  difpofing  of  it,  tranf-* 
mit  the  whole  ftock  of  it  to  theirdefcendants,  fo  as  to  exempt 
them  from  labour.  For  the  advantage  of  cultivating  dieir  land, 
Eving  in  their  houfes,  or  making  ufe  of  their  money,,  others 
are  willing  ta  maintain  them  without  kd)our,  fo  that  they  can 
Kve  upon  their  rents.  They  wbo^  by  their  own  labour,  or  th«t  oi 
others^  are  poffciTed  of  transferable  commodtties,  can  fell  them 
to  thofe  who  want  them,  and  with  the  price  they  get  buy 
others^  gaining  fomething  by  every  transfer  f  and  thus^  without 
any^  proper  labour,  they  live  by  the  profits  of  their  trade. 

Thofe  who  by  their  labour^  their  rents,  or  the  profits 
trade^  have  acquired  wealth,  and  want  other  things,  asperfoi] 
fecurity,  perfonal  fervices,  inftruftion,  or  amu Cement,  wit 
their  fuperfluity  to  others^  whofe  bufinds  it  wilJ  be, 
any  produSiive  labour  (or  fuch  as  will  add  to  the. 

Z 
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^wealtfc  of  the  nation)  to  wah  tipotf  Aon,  to  £g^t  Ibr  'tkkB| 
CO  inftrua  th€m^  to  tnnife  thentv  ittlF  cvea  «o  gorertf  tiwab 
AH  thofe  who  tre  emplojtd  in  this  manner  may  be  oifleA 
^  firvrntU  9fibi  fuUU^  and. are  an'artide  of  national. M 
pence.  ,''■.-.  .i 

Thus  we  have  got  four  clafles  of  men,  the  kh$urm{opm 
prisiag  farmers,  and  manufadurert,  whofe  emptoyment  altae 
is  properljr  fr^d^ahi^  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  AMion) 
tmdMJtrh  or  mmfhUers^  who  live  bf.  giving  the  life  i>f  Jhcit 
land)  or  money  to  others^  irsJirSf  who  live  by  the  exdnag^ 
of  commoditiei,  and  kftly  finmmts^  fuch  as  maglftTate^ 
taachen  of  religion  and  fcience,  phyGciana,  lawyera,  foldieni 
players,  &c. 

'  As  the  produd  of  labour,  without  greater  felly  aild  eaccrava^ 
>gancethsn  mankind  xt  general  are  difpoied  to  give  into,-  will 
in  time  of  peace  accumulate,  the  dafs  of  unpiodiiatve  la* 
bcftirers,  or  fervants  of  all  kinds,  wiU  tncreafc  $- becaufe  the 
labour  of  a  few  will  he  able  to  fupport  chem^  and  thofe  who 
have  wealdi .  will  derive  as  much  advantage  from  it  as  they 
can. 

Inthefe  ctrcnmftances,  krmvUdgi  will  alfo  increafe  and  accu- 
mulate, and  will  difFufe  itfelf  to  the  lower  ranks  of  fociety,  who 
by  degrees  will  find  leifure  for  fpeculation  ;  and  looking  beyond 
their  immediate  employment,  they  will  conftder  the  complex 
machine  of  fociety,  and  in  time  underfiand  it  better  than  thofe 
who  now  write  about  it.  And  when  mankind  in  genera]  {hall  be 
enlightened  with  refpefbto  the  ufe  and  fubordination  of  all  the 
parts  of  which  fociety  confift,  they  will  make  the  heft  regulations 
for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Having  a  great  furplus,  they  wiU 
employ  it  in  the  beft  manner,  procuring  real  conveniences,  and 
retrenching  ufelefs  expences.  If  they  find  they  have  paid  too 
much  for  their  government,  their  defence,  their  religion,  the 
care  of  their  health,  or  property,  lit.  they  will  retrench  that 
expence,  and  employ  it  in  cultivation,  to  fupport  greater  hum- 
hers,  who  will  continually  want  more  means  of  fubfiftenoe,' 
in  manufadures,  building  bridges,  making  roads  and  canals, 
&c,   >More  particularly,  it  may  be  hoped  that  focieties,"^  fully 

inftruded 
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inftru^ed  by  experience,  will  with  the  utmoft  care  avoid  the 
ruinous  expences  and  devaftation  of  tc/d^r^  which  may  diflipate 
in  one -year  more  than  they  can  accumulate  in  an  hundred. 

The  thriving  flate  of  a  nation  may  be  judged  of  by  the  en«' 
creafe  of  its  ftock,  the  cultivation  of  its  land,  the  value  of  it$[ 
manufactures,  and  the  extent  of  its  commerce.  If  thefe  en- 
creafe,  the  nation  is  wife  and  frugal,  and  doe^  not  fpend  moro 
than  it  can  afford.  Individuals,  when  left  to  themfelvcs,  ar^ 
in  general  fufficiently  provident,*  and  wilt  daily  better  their 
circumftances ;  and  as  it  may  be 'p^efumed  that,  in  confequeiico 
of  giving  conftant  attention  to  their  intereft,  they  will  under- 
Hand  it^  it  is  feldom  wife  in  governors  to  pretend  to  dired  them* 
Of  all  the  clafles  of  men  above-mentioned,  the  governors  are^ 
in  general  j  and  of  neceffity  miift  be,  the  m<)ft  ignorant  of  their 
ownbufinefs,  becaufe  it  is  exoeedingly  complex^  and  requirbt 
more  knowledge  and  ability  than  they  are  poflefied  of*.  ThtJ 
wafte  of  public  wealth  bytiiem  is  by  far  the  moft  confiderable; 
By  the  foolifli  wars  in  which  they  involve  nations,  and  thl^ 
end lefs  taxes  they  impofe  upon  them,  governors  are  continually 
pulling  down  ^at  individuals  are  building  upV  fo  that,  ^ 
Dt.  Smith  juftly  obferves  fy  '^it  is, the  higheft  impertinence 
c^  and  prefumption  in  kings,  and  minifters,  to  pretend  to  watch 
'*  over  the  ceconomy  of  private  people,  and  to  reftrain  their 
«*  expences,  either  by  fumptuary  laws,  or  by  prohibiting 
**  the  importation  of  foreign  luxuries,  Th^y  ate  themfelves 
*^  always,  and  without  any  exception,  the  greateft  fpendthrifts 
^'  in  the  fociety.  Let  them  look  well  after  their  own  expence, 
*'  And  they  may  fafely  trud  private  people  with  theirs,  if  their 
*^  own  extravagance  does  not  ruin  the  ftate,  that  of  their  fub- 
**  jeSs  never  will." 

The  great  advantage  of  an  improved  ftate  of  the  arts  arifes 
from  iht  divijion  of  labour^  by  which  means  one  man,  confining 
his  attention  to  one  thing,  or  one  operation,  does  it  in  greater 
perfeSion,  and  with  much  greater  difpatch.  Dr.  Smith  ob- 
ferves-that^  in  the  prefent  improved  ftate  of  the  manufa^ure 

*  We«lth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  17. 
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of  pinSf  ten  men  will  make  upwards  of  forty-eigiit:  tha  uftm} 
piii»  in  aTiij  i  but  tbit  if  they  ba4  all  worked  feparatelj^  and 
without  any  of  them  having  been  educated  to  that  particidar 
bttfinels,  they  could  not»  each  of  them,  have  made  twenty^  or 
perhaps  not  one  pin,  in  a  day. 

The  advantage  we  derive  from  the  moft  common  of  oiar 
arts,  in  fumifliing  us  with  tods  to  fiicilitare  labour,  as  wA 
as  the  great  ufe  of  irdn^  we  fee.ftrikingly  illuttrated  in  the 
siecount  which  Mr.  Charlevoix  gives  of  the  method  which  the 
North  AmericaA  Indians  took  to  make  a  hatchet.  Before  .thejt 
were  provided  with  hatchets,  and  other  inftruments^  tlftty  were 
ytry  much  at  a  lofs  in  felling  their  trees,  and  making  tbena  fit 
for  the  ufes  for  which  they  intended  them.  They  burned  them 
iiear  the  root  i  and  in  order  to  fplit,  and  cut  them  'into  proper 
lengths,  they  made  ufe  of  hatchets  made  of  flint,  which  never 
Woke,  but  vA^idth  required  a  prodigious  time  to  ibaipen.  In 
order  to  fix  them  in  a  fliaft,  they  cut  oiF  the  top  of  a  young  troe^ 
making  a  flit  in  it,  as  if  they  were  going  to  graft  it,  into  which 
flit  they  infer  ted  the  head  of  the  axe.  The  parts  of  the  tree 
growing  together  again,  in  length  of  time,  held  the  head  of 
the  hatchet  fo  firm,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  it  to  get  loofe. 
Then  they  cut  ihe  tree  of  the  length  they  judged  fuflicient  for 
the  handle  *• 

*  Travels  io  Ctoada^  rot  ii.  p.  i%6. 
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LECTURE      L. 

Eaemr^^fmmi  if  Art$%  fie*  if  GovtmrnenU  Securities  ruceffatj 
U  Manufaibtre$.  f^c.  Jpprettheejbips*  Servitude.  In  what 
Mmtner  Arts  and  MMimfet&utes  inereafetbe  Power  ef  a  Stute. 
Impeirfaiue  if  tmmr4iing  LphiUr^  Vuft  Advantage  of  ^anu^ 
faShtres^  partieukrfy  to  England*  The  Society  for  the  EneoU'% 
ragement  of  Arts^  Manufa&ures^  and  Commerced     Tie  Con^^ 

.  M»iom  ietwoim  Science  and  the  Arts.  On  what  Circumftances 
H  Tetfte  fer  Science  depends.  The  Confeqiances  of  Interruptions 
in  Sciena*  The  ufued  Decline  of  the  Arts  after  they  have  teen 
hrougk(  pretty  near  Perfe&ion.  IVhy  Science  is  not  fo  apt  to 
deeBntm  Superior  Happinefs  of  the  prefent^  compared  with  p^ 
Ages^  in  confifuence  of  Improvements  in  Arts* 

THE  advanuges  which  men  and  focieties  derive  from  the 
arts  being  fo  great,  it  behoves  a  wife  government  to  do 
every  thing  theyteui  to  faciliute  their  progrefs.  But  there  is 
the  greateft  danger  of  their  attompting  too  much,  and  being 
deceived  by  appearances. 

It  has  been  a  pretty  common  practice  to  encourage  particular 
manufaifturest  and  likewife  particular  kinds  of  produce,  by 
giving  bpunties  on  the  exportation  of  them.  3u(  the  wifdom 
of  this  policy  may  be  queftioned. 

If  the  whole  property  of  the  nation  was  in  the  hand  of  one 
jierfon,  he  woiJd  never  export  any  thing  that  could  not  find  a 
gainful  maHcet.  Though  the  merchant,  therefore,  who  exports 
goods  with  a  bounty  may  gain  by  fuch  a  trade,  the  nation 
evidently  cannot*  In  order  to  favour  any  particular  manufac* 
ture^i  or  produce,  a  bounty  muft  either  be  given  for  the  raifingy 
or  exporting  it,  or  the  importation  of  the  fame  muft  be  pro- 
hibited* But  in  both  cafes  it  is  evident  that  the  intereft  of  the 
confumer  is  facrificed  to  that  of  the  raiier  of  the  produce,  or  thft^ 
manufa&urer.  But  thefeare  few,  and  the  confuQiers  many.  Tl 
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only  good  reafon  therefore  why  any  particular  produce,  or  manu- 
fa£hire,  is  encouraged,  is  the  accommodation  of  the  confumer. 
What  then  can  be  a  greater  abfurdity  than  for  the  confumersto 
tax  themfelves  ia  the  firft  place  to  pay  the  bounty,  and  then  to 
pay  the  greater  price  for  the  commodity,  which  the  raifer  of  the 
produce,  or  the  manufadurer,  who  have  no  competitors  in  the 
market,  wfll  naturally  lay  upon  his  goods. 

There  is  a  poflibility,  indeed,  that  favouring  a  particular 
produce,  or  manufacture,  in  its  infancy,  may  be  a  means  of 
making  it  beneficial  to  the  community  at  large  in  fome  future 
time.  But  this  infancy  mud  have  a  period.  If  a  man  be  at  the 
expence  of  rearing  a  cilf,  or  a  colt,  it  is  with  a  view  to  its 
being  ufefultohim  fome  time  or  another.  If  a  manufadiuie 
cannot  be  continued  without  the  fupportof  government,  it  is 
a  proof  that  it  is  never  worth  while  to  fupport  it.  The  fituation 
of  the  country  is  fuch  as  that  the  induftry  of  its  inhabitants 
will  be  better  employed  fome  other  way ;  and  when  this  is'dif- 
covered,  the  fooner  the  bounty  is  difcontinued,  the  fooner  will 
they  fall  into  a  more  proper  mode  of  induftry. 

Manufadlures  cannot  fubfift  without  a  confiderable  degree  of 
fecursty  2ind  independence..  Men  will  not  exert  themfelves  to  acquire 
much  more  than  a  bare  fubfiftence  without  a  perfuafion  of  the 
fecurity  of  their  property.     In  Turicey  there  is  very  little  motive 
to  induftr)^  becaufe  there  is  no  fecure  pofleffion  of  any  thing. 
The  inhabitants  of  Servia,  fays  Lady  Wortley  Montague*,  are 
induftrious,  but  the  oppreflion  of  the  peafants  is  fo  great,  that 
they  are  forced  to  abandon  their  houfes,  and   negledt  their  til- 
lage. Sicily,  fays  Mr.  Brydone  f,  is  immenfelyrich  both  in  a  fine 
foil,  and  in  minerals,  but  the  people  arc  grievoufly  opprefled  by 
government.     "  To  what  end,"  fay  they,  f*  (hould  we  explore 
*<  the  mines.     It  is  not  we  that  fhould  reap  the  profit.  Nay,  the 
**  difcovery  of  any  thing  very  rich  might  poflibly  prove  the  ruin 
**  of  its  pofleflbr.  Were  we  happy  enough  to  enjoy  the  bleffings 
<*  of  your  conftitution,  you  might  call  us  rich  indeed." 


O 
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The  law  relating  to  apprentice/hips  in  this  country  is  an 
impediment  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts.  According  to  it, 
no  perfon  can  exercife  a  trade  which  exifted  at  the  time  when 
the  ftatute  was  made,  or  be  employed  as  a  journeyman,  till  he 
has  fcrved  feven  years  to  a  mafter  in  it.  In  general,  much  leCs 
time  is  necefiary  for  the  purpofe,  and  many  perfons  find  them- 
felves  better  qualified  to  condud  a  bufmefs  to  which  they  have 
not  been  brought  up.  The  inconvenience  of  this  reftri<5ttoi| 
~  is  leflened  by  methods  that  are  generally  pra&ifed  to  evade  it. 

Mankind,  naturally  averfe  to  labour,  have  in  all  ages  endea- 
voured to  compel  others  to  labour  for  them,  and  in  Greece  and 
Rome  the  manufacturers  were  generally  flaves.  In  modern 
times,  though  an  end  has  been  put  to  fervitude  in  the  chriftian 
countries  of  Europe,  it  has  been  greatly  extended  in  our  colo* 
nies,  flaves  being  purchafed  in  Africa  and  tranfported  in  order 
to  their  being  employed  in  America.  But  both  the  injufticc 
and  ill-policy  of  this  fyftem  are  now  pretty  generally  acknow* 
ledged. 

Servitude  is  the  moft  wretched  condition  of  human  nature,  be« 
caufe  man  is  capable,  in  a  high  degree,  of  enjoying  a  ftate  of  liberty 
and  felf  command,  and  is  therefore  more  miferable  in  a  ftate  of 
fervitude  than  other  animals,  many  of  whom  are  more  happy  in 
that  ftate  than  in  any  other.  It  is  alfo  an  argument  againft 
flavery,  that^men,  ill  brooking  that  condition,  and  being  often 
refra^ry,  are  expofed  to  very  cruel  treatment,  and  that  the  moft 
dreadful  precautions  are  thought  neceflary  to  prevent  their 
efcape,  or  to  puni(h  their  revolt,  it  is  another  argument 
againft  this  pradice,  that  no  methods  can  make  flaves  work 
widi  the  fiune  fpirit  and  efFed  as  freemen.  Indeed  it  appears, 
fays  Or.  Smith  *,  from  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
that  the  work  done  by  freemen  comes  cheaper  in  the  end  than 
diat  performed  by  flaves.  It  is  found  to  do  fo  even  at  Bofton, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  where  the  wages  of  codnmon 
labour  are  fo  very  htgh» 

The  praftife  of  flavery  promotes  war,  and  every  method. oi  , 
vlbtenci^andinjuftice  by  which  one-man  can  be  brought  jjtai 

■  '  ^     -■  ^      *  ■       •  ■  .        •■  •   '■^'  .     ":.T   .,a;.  ;it: 

•  Wetllb  of  N.i4i»ot,  vuj.  i.  p    laj.  ,, 
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die  |>ofmr  ixf  anothAT)  in  ecNSfitrioi  vhere  Acres  jur  htinht 
,ThfiiM|groes,  nodoubc,  pro|ag»tsiaflerQnflQfKiuniti9f  («hit|ttiit 
fie.  Far  wJtttevec  ilraia  be'ouide  -for  ciqiu  Jt  nrjjl-^b^fiqq^ 
hyttbe  gremtr  flnpoiiragtamit  !to  siarry  i  but.  ihfjr.  .pwMfMl 
ioolyfor flaverf..    ■  i  . 

-  Wcte  jall  ik9k  «rii«r  are  ccmoenKd  iotbe  pwtka&f'pfamth 
floyment^  of  ilavts,  tndmthout  .wkofe  cotiaurmnce  the  :mA^ 
cottU  not  be  ca»iQit:on»  i^prisfd  of  themifery  k  je  till0^fD9Gft- 
fioD  c£^  ttpcanUf  in  Afriau  wbcre  jinDces  M  tbeir  fiidgiAb 
IMentt  tbeirjcbildren»  Md  iindivkluais  any  fieribn  wlioqi  i|iey 
.  Aia  tnfno  w.  overponror,  (e  %  jiotbuig  i»f  «bat;tlMfMr 
/wuelciici  (few^  wbom  caw  be  foppofod  $o  have  done-Miy-ibMC 
iQ  fafisit  their  liberqr)  iujBSBr  at  Ibi,  and  in  America,  ibejr 
hyimaniiy  would. leyolt  ai  the  fceoe,  and  they  muld  a»:fieoo ei 
*  pdffihk  em^oy'tfaeir  capitals  in.  Anne  iOther  way«  tboiil^  Jheir 
t;ai|Miihau]d  JieJeft. 

*  It  is. to  be  hoped  that  diefe,  and  other  confideratjeiiii  will  ia 
time  put  an  end  to. this  abominaUe  traffic.  We  (ee  fome  Ml^ 
dency  towards  it  in  the  condud  of  the  North  AmeriGanftateSy 
and  in  this  country  the  humanity  of  the  Quakers  is  averting 
itfelf  greatly  for  the  iame  excellent  purpofe. 
!  Tiiejnahner  in  which  arts  and  qnanufadures  .operate  to  in* 
cxeafe  the  power  of  a  ftate,  is  by  making  a  proviiioo  of  a  fund 
9f  idnwrkx  the  ufe  of  the  ftate.  For  iince  the  labour  which 
is  beftowed  on  arts  and  manufaiStufes  only  contributes  to  the 
gireater  conirenience  and  ornament  of  life,  k  may  be  fpoyned  in 
cafe  of  exigence,  and  converged,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  the 
iervice  of  the  ftate.  Perfons  are  not  eafily  brought  ts^  labour 
who  have^iot  been  accudomed  to>it ;  and  whexe  all  the  labour 
in  the  ftate  is  employed  about  the  necefiaries.  of  life,  there  can 
be  no  refiMtroe  in  time  of  war,  thiefe  being  no  Superfluity .gf  -la^ 
hour  in  the  country,  fuftcient  to:inaix>tain  anariziyto.fightin 
their ttefence.  The  jonly  advantage  of  fiich  a  peoj)Ie  is,  .that 
where  there  are  few  fuperfluities,  there  <an;J)e  but  li^,  tP 
tmnpt  an  in vador^  :  :■:  .V-'"'      « 

,  O^.fttch.  importance  ial^>(E^initA  a  ftate^.  that.it.jii^QuUiie 
Jjctter  to  have  mines,  which  require  much  labour  to  extract  the 
^Hal  Uom  the  ore,  than  to  find  the  precious  metal  formed  by 
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nature  io  our  iiatids.  In  die  fgrraer  cafe,  itfass  ail  die  advan-' 
tages  ef  a  fnamifiiflure>  m  the  latter  it  jonly  raifes  the  general 
fC^portioQof  money  to  commodities,  apd  in  luck  a  inanner;«S 
$o  make  k  a  mene  incumbrance. 

Innumerable  feds  in  hrftory  exhtbit.  In  the  ftrongeft  iig^ 
the  vaft  advantage  accruing  to  a  peoipk  from  mamifa£hir^,  in 
coojunAion  with  commeroe,  wbich  awina  great  meafureih- 
feparaUe.  But  the  moft  ftriking  example,  and  the  carlieft  that 
iq)peared  in  Europe,  is  furniflied  by  the  Flemings,  who  led  the 
way  in  improveaaients  of  all  kinds  to  this  part  of  the  world. 
Th^  iwere  the  firft  people  in  tfaefe  JK>rthem  parts  who  cul- 
tiVBtcd  tbe  arts  and  manu&^res.^  And,  in  confequence  of 
it  the  Jower  iranks  of  men  in  Flanders  had  rifsa  to  a  degree 
eif  xicbes  unknown  elfewhere  to  peribnsiof  their  ftation,  in  that 
Jiarharous  jge.  They  had  acquired^  in  the  time  of  our  Edward 
HI*  many  privileges,  and  a  great  degiee  of  independence, 
and  had  Jbegun  xo  emerge  from  that  ftate  of  vaflalage,  in  whicb 
the  common  people  had  been  wiiverMy  held  by  the  feuddl 
i:Qnfti|utk>a6. 

In  this  cafe,  we  fee,  that  the  arts  of  luxury  are,  to  a  certain 
■degree,  favourable  to  liberty*  When  men,  by  the  pra£tife  of 
the  arts,  acquire  proper^,  they  covet  equal  laws  to  feciire  that 
'property.  The  Houfe  of  Commons  is  the  fupport  of  our  po^ 
p^r  government,  and  it  owed  its  chief  influence  to  the  increafe 
of  arts  and  commerce,  which  threw  fuch  a  balance  of  pcofiertjr 
into  the  hands  of  their  conftituents. 

Tq  form  ibme  idea  of  the  advantages  refulttng  to  this  nation 
from  arts  and  manufaSures,  let  us  confider  the  numbers  of  men 
who  are  employed  about,  and  maintained  by,  our  home  commou 
idities }  iiichas  woo],  corn,  coals,  metals,  rags,  horns,  and  many 
•other  articles ;  together  with  the  carriage  of  goods  by  land  and 
:water«  Conftder,  alfo,  the  numbers  who  are  employed  in  ma- 
iiufa^riog  goods  imported,  as  raw-JfUks,  cotton,  kid-lkins, 
<et«phants  t£C^»  hsmp^  Swedifli  iron,  Spanifli  wool,  dyingu 
AufFs,  ^  fujphur,.  faltpetre,  and  many  nnore  articles;  i 

«   The  XHifnber  of  thefe  latter  articles  is  every  day  gKOWiaig;  M^ 
J^  jAr  eMourage)n9imt  that  is  given  to  laife  the  matf^fikisiykr. 
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animfiiAttret  among  ^urfelvesf  Ihtt  iti  eitiMr  st  konie,  dtAm 
mr  phntttiont.  In  confequenoe  pf  the  eicdlent  medMK 
"mbkik  have  been  taken  bf  difietent  fi>cieties  inftituted  fertMl 
purpofe,  fitdi  a  fpirit  of  emulation  has  been  raifcd  among  taat^ 
jmfiifttiiim  of  all  kinds,,  as  has  already  put  masj  of  our  arts 
fnd  trades  upon  a  mdch  better  fiooting  than  thejr  were  befort, 
.and  promifes  a  hx  fuperior,  and  almoft  a  new  ftate  of  tUdgi 
JB  future  time.  ....,' 

The  .connexion  between  arts  and  fiUnci  ,hifriif>  needs  to*  te 
pointed  out.  It  is  the  fiune  that  hdds  univerfsllji  betweea 
Iheory  and  praftioe.  The  great  improvements  in  the  ana  ^  in 
modem  times  havecertaiolyarifen  from  the  late  improvements  in 
.feiettce.  Thefcienoes  which  have  the  moft  immediate  con* 
anuoo  with  the  ufirful  arts  fire  natural  pbitofiiphj  and  ciiy- 
saiftry ;  but  even  the  more  abftra^  fciences  have  ever  been,  ifl^ 
iktB&Y^  of  great  ufe  to  promote  a  tafte  for  the  fiqerarta;  and, 
.in  ftftt  the  fame  aget  which  have  abounded  with  philofopbefs, 
have  ufudlf  abounded  with  good  artifts.  The  artSt  in  return, 
promote  fociety  and  humanity,  which  is  To  favourable  to  the 
progrefs  of  fcience  in  all  its  branches.  Mathematical  know- 
ledge is  of  principal  ufe  in  the  conftrudion  of  engines,  which 
lave  labour  ;  and  to  chymiftry,  we  owe  the  fire  engine,  our  fkill 
in  dying,  and  many  other  arts. 

It  is  often,  however,  a  long  time  before  difcoveries  in  natural 
philofophy  or  chynuf^ry  are  applied  to  any  confiderable  ufe. . 
The  Ckinefe  were,  for  many  ages,  acquainted  with  the  proper- 
ties of  the  load-ftone,  and  the  compofition  and  efieSs  of 
gunpowder,  but  never  made  any  ufe  of  the  one  in  navigation, 
or  of  the  other  in  war. 

Few  obfervations  remain  to  be  mzJtt  on  the  ftd>jed  of 
fcience,  as  an  obje£^of  attention  to  an  hiftorian,  after  the  account 
which  has  already  been  given  of  the  progrefs  and  revolutions  of 
it.  An  hiftorian  will  foon  obferve  that,  a  genius  for  fcience  by 
no  means  depends  upop  climate  :  witnefs  the  difierence  between 
ibt  ancient  and  prefent  ftate  of  Greece.  It  will,  however,  ap- 
pear that  nothing  is  (o  favourable  to  the  rife  and  progrefs  of 
n  tng  and  the  arts,  as  a.  number  of  neighbouring  xndepc|v- 

dent 
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dent  ftates,  conne£bd  by  commerce  and  policy.    This  was  the 
condition  of  ancient  Greece,  and  it  is  that  of  Europe  )at  prefent. 

The  devaftations  of  barbarians,  or  the  perfecution  of  particu- 
lar perfons,  wbofe  intereftsare  incompatible  with  thofe  of  know- 
ledge, may  deftroy  records  and  particular  monuments,  but  do 
not  eafily  deftroy  the  fciences.  Hoangto  was  not  able  to  deftrqy 
learning  in  China  by  ordering  all  the  books  to  be  burned. 
They  were  preferved  with  more  care,  and  appeared  after  he  was 
dead.  Nay  even  long  interruptions  in  the  progrefs  of  learning 
are  favourable  to  knowledge,  by  breaking  the  progrefs  oi  autb^ 
ritj.  Thus  upon  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  Weft,  the  an- 
cient Grecian  fe£b  of  philofophy  could  gain  no  credit. 
^^  Alr^riftorian  will  likewife  obferve,  that  when  arts  have  ar- 
rived at  a  confiderable  degree  of  perfedion  in  any  place,  they 
have  generally  begun  from  that  period  to  decline ;  one  reafon 
of  which  may  be,  that  when  the  general  efteem  is  engaged, 
there  is  little  room  for  emuhtion.  The  paintings  of  Italy  left 
no  room  for  the  ambition  of  England.  The  fame  was  nearly  the 
cafe  with  Rome  with  x^pt&  to  Greece ;  and  the  iiniihed  pro- 
dudions  of  the  French  language  long  prevented  die  German 
nation  from  attending  to  the  cultivation  of  their  own. 

However,  the  ement  of  fcimci  is  a  remedy  for  this  incon- 
venience. So  wide  a  field  is  now  open  to  the  genius  of  man,  that 
let  ibme  excel  ever  fo  much  in  one  province,  there  will  ftill  be 
room  for  others  to  fliine  in  others.  And  befides,  though  the 
arUj  as  mufic,  painting,  and  poetry,  have  perceivable  limits,  be- 
yond which  it  is  almoft  impoifible  to  advance :  this  is  ht 
from  being  the  cafe  with  fcience^  of  which  the  human  faculties 
cannot  conceive  the  poffibility  of  any  bounds  :  the  difcoveries 
of  Newton  in  natural  philofophy,  fo  far  from  difcouraging  other 
philofophers,  only  ferve  as  an  incentive  to  them  in  their  fearch 
'  after  new  difcoveries.  And  admitting  that  the  reputation  of 
Pope,  and  a  few  others,  ihould  check  the  ambition  of  fucceeding 
poets,  it  is  only  after  fuch  a  quantity  of  valuable  poems  l^yc 
been  produced,  that  more  are  hardly  defirable.  Few  ] 
have  leifure  to  read,  much  lefs  to  read  with  carcj  pr  to  ft^(|| 
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that  is  realljr  excellent  of  this  kind  of  the  proditftiatat  of  die 

I  cannot  conclude  this  fubjed  without  turning  your  fdlec- 
tions  on  the  advantages  mankind  derive  from  improvements  ill 
feience  and  the  arts,  compared  with  the  ftate  of  things  in  thofe 
ages  in  which  men  were  deftitute  of  them  ;  particularly  in  thofe « 
which  relate  to  the  food,  the  drefs,  and  the  habitations  of  the 
human  fpecies.  Indeed,  nothing  can  give  us  a  juft  idea,  and  a 
iively  fenfe,  of  our  happinefs  in  the  conveniencies  we  enjoy,  hut 
a  knowledge  of  Yhe  very  great  di(ad vantages  which  maakiftd^  in 
former  ages  have  laboured  under.     « 

Not  to  mehtioti  the  moft  credible  accounts  we  have  of  the 
ftate  of  mankind  in  the  earlieft  ages,  in  almoft  all  paru  of  the 
world  ;  when  they  lived  in  caves,  or  huts  made  of  the  branches 
of  trees  and  eardi,  when  they  had  no  cloathing  but  leaVes,  or 
che  raw  hides  of  animals,  and  no  food  but  the  fruits  and  roou 
which  the  earth  produced  of  itfelf ;  or  fometibies  the  flefh  or 
animals  which  they  might  happen  to  furpri^,  eaten  raw,  or 
with  very  little  preparation :  I  (ay,  not  to  mention  this  con- 
dition of  mankind  (which  yet  is  fcarce  inferior  to  that  of  many 
tribes  of  the  human  fpecies  now  exifting)  if  wt  only  for  a  mo- 
ment imagine  ourfelves  in  the  place  of  our  anceilors,  who  lived 
but  a  few  centuries  ago,  we  cannot  help  f;uicying  it  to  be  almoft 
impoflible  for  us  to  have  lived  with  any  comfort ;  and  could 
the  alteration  take  place,  it  would  certainly  slWcA  us  very  fen- 
fibly,  and  would  no  doubt  be  fatal  to  many  of  the  more  delicate 
among  us ;  though  it  muft  be  allowed  that  this  is  no  fair  method 
of  judging  of  the  condition  of  thofe  who  never  knew  a  better 
ftate,  but  who  were  from  their  infancy  inured  to  all  the  hardftiips 
they  were  expofed  to.  But,  admitting  this,  it  is  evident  the  beft 
method  of  making  ourfelves  fully  fenfible  of  the  real  value  of 
any  of  the  arts  of  life,  is  to  endeavour  to  form  clear  ideas  of  the 
condition  of  mankind  before  the  knowledge  of  fuch  art^.  A 
few  examples  will  beft  illuftrate  and  enforce  this  obfervation. 

Linen,  of  which  we  are  now  fo  fond,  and  without  which 
we  fiiould  think  ourfelves  fo  uncomfortabe,  was  not  ufed  ex- 
cept by  the  Egyptians,  and  a  few  people  in  the  Eaft,  till  a 
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confiderablc  tiine  afWr iheroigii  ef  Auguftiis.  The  only  |^arW> 
cf  the  aticicnts,  by  wbdm  we  iBytan  the  Greeks  and  Ronoans,  in. 
the  tknes  •£  ibeiff  pcBtett  richcii  and  Idxury,^  fkems  to  havo 
bom  a  kind,  of  flanncU  which  they  wore  €osin}f>iily  white  or 
fgfWfy  and  wfakb  they  fcovred  ae  often  as  k  giew 'dirty. 
.  Wc  chink  caifffelTes  very  happy  when  we  have  a  comfortabte. 
fira  m  a  prcvato  fittingffoom.  or  bed-chamber  }  but  we  IbouU 
think  ourfelves  much  more  fo,  if  ¥fe  cohfidered  how  lately  it  v^ 
tiiat  any  tach  convenience-  could  bo  had,  and  that  in  aU  die 
tcmeaofantiqtdty.tbcri  was  only  one  hearth  belonging  to  any^. 
hottfc,  placed:  in  the  auddtoof  a  hM'ge  ball^  from  wl^ieb  tiw) 
faiokey  afeeisdhoi^  m  the  middle^  went,  out  at  a  hole  in  the  to^ 
cf  tbdroom.;  and'particufairty  if  we  conlidefed  that  alt  thO:h|i:r[ 
bitsiiniioQftitkcKngbihi  we|:e  fonsie^ly  nothing,  better  than,  tla^; 
htfis  of  the  Highlanders  and  the  wiU  Irifb  at  this  day.  .  ChMh'. 
neya  were  not  .general  till  about  the-  time  of  Elisubbeth. 
-  By  the  ufe^glafs  in  our  windows,,  wc  ei^oy  the  Kght  andk 
adndc  die  wtatdier,  but  thoi;  wealthieft  of  the  ancieot^  had  noi 
fuch  advantage.  To  how  many  ufes  does  papir  now  fervo  fes 
which  nothing  elfe  would  be  nearly  fo  Convenient  ?  and^et  the 
ancients  were  obliged  to  do  without  it. 

Before  the  fixteenth  century  Voltaire  fays  that  above  one  half 
of  the  globe  were  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  bread  and  wine,  which 
is  ftill  unknown  to  a  great  part  of  America,  and  the  eaflern 
parts  of  Africa.  In  the  fourteenth  century  wine  was  fo  fcarce 
in  England,  that  it  was  fold  only  by  the  apothecaries  as  a  cor* 
dial  $  at  the  lame  time  candles  were  reckoned  an  article  of 
luxury,  (hirts  were  made  of  ferge,  linen  worn  only  by  perfons 
of  diftin£(ion,  and  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  either  chimneys 
or  ftoves. 

All  the  conveniencies  we  derive  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
mechanical  powers  ;  as  mills,  clocks,  watches,  &c.  are  compa- 
ratively of  very  modern  invention,  to  lay  nothing  of  printing, 
and  other  arts,  which  are  more  remote  from  the  confideration 
of  nccejfaries  5  though  many  things,  from  being  articles  of  high 
luxury,  have  afterwards  come  to  be  generally  confidered  almoft 
as  necelfaries,  as  tea  is  at  prefent.     I  ihall  juft  add  that  the  firft 
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coach  wzs  feen  in  England  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary  *  thi 
the  great  convenience  of  a  kitchen  garden  can  hardly  be  fatd 
have  been  known  before  the  re jgn  of  Etix^beth,  that  even  pcsta 
toes,  which  is  fo  confiderable  an  article  even  of  the  neceffary  ft* 
©f  the  poor  in  many  counties,  were  only  imported  fmce 
difcovery  of  America,  and  that  there  was  little  or  no  fogar  ia^ 
all  this  weflrcrn  part  of  the  world  till  the  fugar  cane  was  cult 
^ated  in  our  American  plantations^ 

It  IS  a  plea fu re  to   tr^ce  the  feveral  articles  of  food  and  drefi 
from  the  countries  where  they  were  fir  ft  produced,  and  to 
over  the  feveral  ftages  by  which  they  have  made  their  progfcfi 
to  us*     This  pleafurc   we  receive  in  tracing  the  cherry    fron 
Pontusy  Itncn  from  Egypt,    and  filk  from  China.     In  ihort^ 
nothing  that  rcfpc^  human   nature,  and   the  accommodation 
of  mankind  upon  this  globe  is  unworthy  the  notice  of  a  pbik 
fopher.     Every  thing  belonging  to  this  fubjci^  is  intercfting 
bim,  and  will  yield  him  matter  of  entertainment  and  inftruc^ 
tfon.     With  the  old  man  in  Terence^  he  fays,  h$mo  fum^  hunm^\ 
nihil  a  me  alimum  puU^      . .,.  .^. 
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LECTURE       LL 

Tbi  Ad'iHmtage  of  Commerce  to  a  State.  Its  Effe£fs  Mpm  iV 
Minds  of  Men*  ASiive  and  pajpve  Commerce.  fUjat  is  ibt 
mojl  advantageous  Kind  of  Copu^ce,  Of  Fiflnries.  The  Im^ 
tortation  of  unwr ought  Materials.  The  Gain  of  the  Merchants 
and  thai  of  the  Country  compared.  Balance  of  trade.  In^ 
Jluence  of  Commerce  on  the  Value  of  Land^  and  vice  yerfa. 
Interfering  of^  the.  Legijlature  in  Commerce.  The  Navigation 
AR.  Reftrilfiqns  upon  Commerce.  Companies.  Aiienatiou  of 
Land,  hofs  of  Commerce  by  Perfecution.  Uniformity  of  freights 
and  Meafures.     fluHuations  in  Commerce.     Jeahufy  of  Trade* 

NO  fboher  ^o  men  find  that  they  can  fubfift,  than  they 
difcover  a  defire  to  improvie  their  fituation,  and  increafe 
their  accommodations.  If  the  prefent  defideratum  be  not  to  be 
found  at  home,  they  will  look  for  it  abroad ;  and  there  is'  no 
fituation  man  ever  yet  arrived  at,  or  probably  ever  will  arrive  at^ 
in  which  be  can  entirely  acquiefce,  fo  as  to  look  out  for  no 
farther  improvements.  This  endlefs  craving,  to  Which  the 
nature  of  man  is  fubjed,  together  with  the  activity  of  the  hu« 
man  genius,  gave  rife  to  commerce^  by  which  mankind  are  fup- 
plied  from  abroad  with  the  conveniences  which 'thb]^  could  not 
find  at  home. 

By  commerce  we  enlarge  our  acquaintance  with  the  terra* 
queous  globe  and  its  inhabitants,  which  tends  greatly  to  expand 
the  mind,  and  to  cure  us  of  many  hurtful  prejudices,  which  we 
unavoidably  contra£l  in  a  confined  fituation  at  home.  The 
exercife  of  commerce  brings  us  into  clofer  and  more  extenfive 
connexions  with  our  own  fpecies,  which  muft,  upoil'the  whole, 
have  a  favourable  influence  upon  benevolence ;  and  no  perfon 
can  tafte  the  fweets  of  commerce,  which  abfolutely  depends 
upon  a  free  and  undifturbcd  intercourfe  of  different  and  remote 
^  nation^ 


J 


Mlionii  bat  muft  grow  fond  of  ^ea^  in  which  slane  chc  d* 
▼antages  he  enjoys  can  be  bad. 

The  puhfhiality  eflential  to  all  commercial  dealings  mufl  io- 
Ctilcate  upon  the  mindf  of  all  concerned  tn  it  the  principfes  d 
flriAjuftice  and  bontar.'''  The  only  inconvenience  is,  lefli 
codftant  attention  ,to  gain  Ihoiild  cftrange  the  mind  from  tk 
IMtuneiitt  V  B^nei^tji '  W  fead  to  a  fordid  avarice.  But  thef 
iMj)eHbns'who  deal  in  ihudt  gtiift^  and  who  are  perfon^lly  con- 
Cfamed  ia  biljii^  aikd  ftlling^'d&itt  aie  moft  liable  to  this  incon- 
lyUi^A^V  iMiWeia  the^Illfge  itedidgs  of  merchants  have  ofttn 
a4taiarldl£fy,mtnry  (^8eA;  ^commerce  numbers  acquire 
bMtTflie  >nrtl)  aftd  tt)e  fyint;  ci  princes. 

Tralfe  and  eiiinnicirce  Were  (o  long  confined  to  the  lower  ordcn 
dt  i6i\}ilf^''whlk:ai  tt4^.frd^>i|'^'the  noble  were  employed  In 
Aiiiicii^  or  in  war^  that' this  idea 'of  the  former  being  mean  mi 
ilinetkl  k  Cni'Sin^exed  &tt  in  miany  parts  of  Europe^  and  tU 
peGiaU|r  IJ)  Fiwice*  ,  Bia.tbe  vealtl^  and  gencroAty  of  merchant 
me  j^lff^  tiK  ^nUBientsof  the 

njajonty  will  always,  influence  the  minority.  Where  the  greater 
number  of  rich  people  are  in  bufinefs,  the  reft  will  be  aflumcd 
'  of  being  idle ;  as  they  fay  is  the  cafe  in  Holland  ^  and  to  time 
the  bu^nefs  c^  a  fqidier  may  come  to  be  as  difreputable  as  that 
of  a  public  executioner. 

The  capital,,  the  proper  and  iodmediale,  advantage  of  com* 
anerce  is,  thai  it  excites  induftry>  and  iacr^fes  labour^  by  the 
fruits  of  which  a  nation  may  procure  themfelves  the  conve- 
nieoces  they  want,  and  thus  human  life  be  rendered  much 
happien 

,  The  benefit  of  commerce  arifef;  from  the  exchangie  of  what 
can  befpared  for  what  is  wanted^  eipeclally  that  of  provi£oaSbi 
or  ifnwrought  materials,,  raifed  by  the  firmer,  living  in  the 
country,  for  manufactures  produced  by  thofe  who  live  in  towns, 
and  the  leis  trouble  there  is  in  making  this  exchange  the  better. 
If  every  thing  I  want  is  to  be  bad  within  the  ifland^  it  is  not  my 
advantage  to  go  abroad  for  it;,  and  if  the  exchange  could  be 
made  without  money,  it  would  be  better  ftiU.  For  money  is 
oalya  convenience  in  making  exchanges. 

I  The 
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-     TIk  fieNreign  CQofafnfittoii  of  any  commodity  occafions  tl|)». 

'iikcietBlk  oF  tti  by  the  encouragebient  given  to  iaduftry  at  home, 

^*£>  that;  the  more  there  h  exported  of  any  commodity,  the  mors 

-.Will  be  raifed  of  it  at  faome^  which   abundantly  confirms  tfai 

'fnaxunvof  Sir  William  Oedcer  that.  It  is  €sc^art^i$n  which  M^ 

^  ritbn  a  fuetim^  and  demonftrates^  more  efpecially,  the  wlfdoiii 

.W  eAtouragiag,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  exfiortation  of  mttffk' 

.  rin^  .  While  the  Engltfli  raife  corn  fufficient  to  fupply  other 

-CDUtttries*  we  can  never  be  in  danger  of  a  famine  at  home. 

fiat  before   this    hiftory  informs  us  that  we  had^frequent  fa^ 

jnines*  .   '  . 

Tht  abundance  which  the  fcriptvres  inform  us  l^ing  Solcimon 
ifitrDdttced  into  (he  king^bm  of  Ifraelof  filrer,  and  of  all  things 
requifite  to  form  the  conn^iences  and  eiegancies  of  life,  by 
means  of  his  fleets,  both  on  the  Red  Sea  and  on  the  Mediterrai^ 
neaa,  Is  afa<3  fimilar  to  inmnaicrable  others  which  hiftory  can 
cxhibitin  :fiivour  of  commerce.  Many  of  thefe  were  mentioned 
jsi  the  fuccin^  account  vrliioh^  lias  "been  given  of  the  hiftory  of 
commerce;  from  which  we  may  conclude  univerially,  that  cook- 
Mtrte  never  £u]s  to  make  a  people  wealthy,  populous^  and 
jiOwcarfiu. 

Thefe  advantages  never  fail  to  attend  commerce  in  a  grmiter 
M  left  degree,  whether  it  be  of  that  kind  wh<tch  is  denominated 
tf^^inr,  or  whether  it  be  faffwe  \  that  is,  whether  a  nation  export 
thcar  own  commodities  and  manufafhires,  or  the  exchange  be 
sliade  by  the  (hipping  of  thofe  countries  with  which  they  have 
dealings^  But  an  afiive  commerce  is  by  far  the  mcft  ad« 
vantagtous.  The  very  articles  of  making  and  managing  the 
fliips  themfelves  employs  a  great  number  of  hands ;  the  gaift 
ar^ag  from  the  freight  is  confiderable,  and  the  naval  force  it 
brings  to  a  date  is  a  vaft  acceffion  of  power,  and  a  great  fecurity 
to  it. 

On  tfan.  other  hand,  a  paflive  commerce  may  be  of  fuch  a 
kind  as  to  be  of  mani&ft  prejudi^  to  a  ftate;  juftas  a  private 
perfon  may  fpend  his  fortune  in  a  fooliih  and  extravagant 
manner.^ 

A  a  That 
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That  commerce  only  can  be  gainful  to  ^  nation  which  pn* 
motes  induftry,  fo  as  to  enable  the  people  to  live  in  afflucnoe 
without  exhaufting  their  revenues.  The  moft  gainful  commeia 
to  aftate,  therefore,  is,  of  all  others,  that  in  which  we  export 
our  own  manufactures  made  from  home  materials.  For  dm 
employs  the  labour  which  is  neceiTary  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
unwrought  materials,  the  qnanufaduring  of  chofe  materials,  ui 
the  exportation  of  the  commodities  which  are  made  from  thenu 

In  this  view,  alfo  fiiheries  are  peculiarly  valuable  ;  as,  b]f 
means  of  them,  it  requires  nothing  but  labour  to  enable  osto 
open  a  very  gainful  market.  Fiflieries  alfo  promote  navigadoi^ 
fo  as  to  employ  a  great  number  of  fcamen ;  and  in  fa^  it  is 
evident  from  the  hiftory  of  trade,  and  of  all  maritime  powerS| 
not  one  excepted,  that  great  fiflieries  have  always  been  epochal 
of  a  great  trade  and  navigation. 

Next  to  the  exportation  of  home  manufactures,  and  fiflierieSi 
the  importation  of  unwrought  .materials  for  manufaduies  ii 
valuable  to  a  nation.  It  is  better  than  the  importation  of  money, 
Becaufe  the  manufacture  of  thofe  foreign  materials  employs 
many  of  our  hands  at  home,  and  the  goods  that  are  made  from 
them  are  fure  to  bring  in,  at  the  leait,  much  more  than  the 
price  of  the  raw  materials. 

The  gain  of  the  merchants,  it  is  faid,  is  not  always  the  gain 
of  the  country  in  general.  If,  for  inftance,  a  merchant  import 
foreign  goods,  by  which  the  confumption  of  national  manu&c- 
tures  is  hurt,  though  the  merchant  fhould  be  a  gainer  by  thofc 
goods,  the  flate  is  a  lofer.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  a  merchant 
may  export  the  manufactures  of  his  own  country,  to  his  own 
lofs,  and  the  nation's  gain.  But  if  the  merchants  be  gainers, 
the  confumers,  that  is,  thofe  for  whofe  ufe  manufa£lures  are 
eftablifhed,  having  a  power  of  purchafing  or  not,  at  pleafure, 
muftbefotoo.  And  if,  after  fufficient  trial,  it  be  found  that 
merchants  importing  foreign  goods  can  fell  thofe  cheaper  than 
the  manufactures  can  be  bought  at  home,  it  is  an  indication 
that  it  is  not  for  the  intereft  of  the  nation  at  large  to  encourage 
fuch  manufaflurcs. 


Though 
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Though  exportation  makes  a  nation  rich,  we  are  not  to  judge 
of  the  quantity  of  riches  which  a  nation  gains  by  trade  from 
4sxportation  only,  but  the  importation  muft  alfo  be  confidered, 
ff  thefe  exadiy  balance  one  another,  nothing  can  be  faid  to  be 
'gained  or  loft,  juft  asaperfon  is  not  the  richer  for  felling  a 
quantity  of  goods,  if  he  buy  to  the  fame  amounts  Nay,  though 
the  exportation  be  ieflened,  if  the  importation  be  lefTened  more 
than  in  proportion,  it  proves  an  increafe  of  gainful  trade,  not- 
withftanding  the  decreafe  of  exportation.  This,  however,  is 
efti mating  the  value  of  commerce  by  the  mere  increafe  of  money. 
But  a  nation  may  fiourifh  by  internal  commerce  only,  and  what 
is  /;r/^/u7/ commerce  between  two  nations  not  united  in  govern- 
ment, would  be  internal^  if  they  Ihould  come  under  the  fame 
government.  In  every  fair  bargain  the  buyer  and  the  feller 
are  equally  gainers,  whether  money  be  accumulated  by  either  of 
the  parties  or  not. 

It  is  a  great  miftake  to  confound  the  king's  revenue  with  the 
gain  a  nation  makes  by  its  trade.  No  man  would  prefume  to 
fay  it  is  more  for  the  public  benefit  that  the  nation  fhould 
expend  a  million  or  more  evey  year  with  foreigners,  in  order  to 
raifea  hundred  thoufand  pounds  to  the  revenue,  by  the  cuftoms, 
than  to  £ive  that  million  or  more  within  ourfelves,  and  to  raife 
only  the  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fome  other  way.  But  minif- 
ters  of  ftate  are  apt  to  eftimate  the  value  of  every  thing  to  the 
country  by  the  gain  it  brings,  and  that  immediately,  to  themfelv^s* 

As  commerce  increafes  the  wealth  and  populoufnefs  of  a 
nation,  it  cannot  fail  to  raife  the  value  of  lands  ^  fo  that  what 
is  called  the  laniied  intereji  is  nearly  concerned  in  the  fupport 
of  commerce.  And  it  may  eafily  be  fhown  that  a  decreafe  of 
commerce  would  more  fenfibly  afie£t  the  landed  intereft  than 
even  the  merchants,  traders,  and  manufactures  themfelves;  as 
thefe  could  more  eafily  tranfport  themfelves  and  their  fortunes 
into  other  countries,  than  perfons  who  had  eftates  in  land. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  trade  may  increafe  the  value  of^land, 
till  the  value  of  land  become  an  obflrudion  to  the  ftrthcr 
iiurreafe  of  trade.  For  certainly,  in  a  country  where  the  trade 
arifes  chiefly  from  its  own  productions,  as  is   very  much  the         J 

A  a  2  ^^^^;^ 
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cafe  with  England,  it  cannot  exift  if  the  price  of  lairi  k 
exorbitant  ^  becaufe  that  will  raife  the  price  of  all  commoditiB, 
fo  that  they  will  not  have  the  fame  advantage  as  before  io  fordp 
markets.  The  commerce  of  flolland  is  of  a  different  kind|  0 
the  price  of  their  commodities  is  more  independent  of  tlidr 
lands;  but  then  that  kind  of  commerce  is  very  flu£hiating and 
uncertain,  as  the  materials  of  their  manufadhires  muft  be  iiip- 
plied  by  other  nations  ;  who,  in  procefs  of  time,  may  chuieto 
manufacture  them  themfelves. 

The  legiflature  of  any  country  has  feldom  interfi^red  in  the 
affairs  of  commerce,  but  commerce  has  fufiered  in  confequcoa 
of  it,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  (latefmen,  and  even  of  mer- 
chants themfelves,  concerning  the  nature  of  trade.  And  indeci 
the  principles  of  commerce  are  very  complicated^  and  requiie 
long  experience  and  deep  reflection  before  they  can  be  vdl 
underflood.  But  the  famous  Englifh  navigation  a^^  pafled  ii 
the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  is  an  exception  to  this  remark. 
The  purport  of  that  ad  is,  that  no  nation  (ball  be  permitted  to 
import  into  this  kingdom  any  commodities  but  fuch  as  are  tbc 
growth  of  the  country  which  imports  them.  This  ad  was 
chiefly  levelled  againft  the  Dutch,  who  before  fupplied  us  with 
materials  for  moil  of  our  manufactures,  but  fince  that  time  we 
have  fetched  them  ourfelves  \  and  the  confequcnce  has  been 
fuch  an  increafe  of  the  (hipping  and  commerce  of  this  nation, 
as  has  far  exceeded  the  moft  fanguine  expectations  of  thofe 
perfons  who  projected  that  aCt.  But  to  make  fuch  a  regulation 
as  this  beneficial  to  a  nation,  it  muil  be  the  intereft  of  other 
nations  to  trade  with  us  on  our  own  terms,  and  we  muft  take 
advantage  of  their  neceflities.  The  time  may  come  in  which  it 
will  be  as  politic  to  repeal  this  ad,  as  it  was  to  make  it. 

Moft  politicians  have  injured  commerce  by  reftriCting,  con- 
fining, or  burthening  it  too  much  ;  the  confequence  of  vrfiich 
has  been,  that  by  aiming  at  great  immediate  advantage,  they 
have  cut  off  the  very  fprings  of  all  future  advantage.  The  in- 
con  veniencies  which  have  arifen  to  a  nation  from  leaving  trade 
quite  open  are  few,  and  very  problematical,  in  comparifon  of  the 
raanifeft  injury  it  receives  from  being  cramped  in  almofl  any 

form 
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form  whatfoever.  It  mzj  perhaps  be  admitted  as  a  good  geneni 
rule,  that  no  reftriAions  upon  commerce  are  ufeful  but  fuch  as 
oblige  the  people  to  ihcreafe  their  own  labour,  and  extend  and 
improvQ  their  own  manufa£lures.  When  Lewis  XIV.  was  im-« 
fKNTtuned  to  admit  the  Engliih  and  Dutch  herring  boats,  he  faid, 
'2iOy  by  no  means,  if  my  people  will  have  herrings,  why  do 
they  not  catch  them,  as  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  do  ? 
.  Mr.  Cplb(9ft>  a  man  of  great  probity,  knowledge,  and  induf- 
try»  WM  not  only  difpofed,  like  other  European  minifters,  10 
tiicourage  the  induflry  of  the  towns,  more  than  that  of  the 
eountry  ^  but,  in  order  to  it,  he  was  willing  even  to  deprefs  and 
keep  down  fhat  of  the  country.  In  order  to  render  provifions 
^heap  to  Ihft  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  thereby  to  encourage 
inaBufR£larfS  and  commerce,  he  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
com)  ami  thus  excluded  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  from 
^ery  foceign  market  for  the  moft  important  part  of  the  produce 
of  their  induftry  *.  He  would  have  done  better  to  have  liftened 
t9  the  advice  of  an  old  merchant,  who  being  confulted  by  him 
about  what  he  (bould  do  in  favour  of  trade  (kid,  laljiz  nsusfain^ 
kdVf  m  t9  ourfilves. 

Great  concerns,  which  require  larjge  ftocks,  and  unanimity 
in  the  cpndud  of  them,  muft  necessarily  be  managed  by  ^^flr- 
pawsy  with  exclufive  puivileges^  Companies  have  doubtlefs 
bsen  greatly  ferviceable  for  the  advancement  of  national  com-» 
Qiefce^in  early  times.  It  iecms  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  if  the 
£aft*India  and  African  trades  had  not  been  in  companies,  they  . 
could  not  have  been  eftabliChed.  But,  notwithftanding  tbefe  ef^ 
fetSJs,  in  procefs  of  time,  commerce  is  generally  able  to  do  better 
'  without  them ;  and  the  continuance  of  them  often  becomes  a 
great  obftru£tion  to  the  trade  being  carried  on  ip  its  full  ex^ 
test.  Private  or  feparate  traders  are  univerfally  known  t6 
take  more  pains,  and  to  manage  more  frugally,  than  com- 
panies can,  or  ever  will  be  able  to  dp.  It  may,  however, 
be  proper  to  obferve,  in  order  to  prevent  miftakcs,  that  re- 
gulated companies  have  not  always  one  joint  ftock  ;  but 
\n  maiiy  of  them  every  member  trades  upon   his  own   bot- 

♦  SipTtfa*s  Wealth  of  Nation:,  vol.  iil.  p.  \. 
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torn,    under  fuch  regulations  as  their  charters  empower  them 
to  make. 

The  reafon  why  companies  are  often  continued  mock 
longer  than  the  intereft  of  the  trade  requires,  is  that,  growing 
wealthy,  they,  by  lending  money,  or  other  means,  becooK 
of  confequence  to  the  government,  which  cannot  well  do  widi- 
out  them. 

Exclufive  and  coercive  powers  vefted  in  towns  corporatei 
and  fubordinate  focieties,  have  all  likewife  been  highly  ufeful 
in  the  infancy  of  trade.  In  the  turbulent  times  of  the  feudal 
fyftcm  there  could  have  been  no  fecurity  for  handicraftfmen 
and  traders  but  in  privileged  places,  in  which  they  were  pro- 
teAed  by  the  lord  of  the  foil,  and  in  confideration  of  the 
fervice  they  did  him.  But  they  are  now  generally  efteemed  an 
obftru£tion  to  it,  by  enabling  the  members  of  thofe  corpo- 
rations toimpofe  upon  their  fellow  fubjeds,  and  by  difcouragiog 
induftry. 

As  commerce  confifis  in  the  exchange  of  one  thing  for  an(H 
thcr,  all  the  laws  which  impede  the  alienation  of  land,  or  of 
any  other  commodity,  obftruft  commerce  ;  befides,  that  they 
fink  the  value  of  land.  Commerce  never  flourifhed  in  Eng- 
land, till  the  alienation  of  land  was  made  eafy,  by  the  difufe 
or  abolition  of  the  feudal  laws  and  cuftoms,  which  confined  it 
to  the  defcendants  of  the  original  pofl'eflbrs. 

All  laws  which  make  the  naturalization  of  foreigners  difficult, 
are  a  difcouragement  to  commerce.  To  foreigners  England  is 
indebted  for  all  its  manufactures,  and  for  all  its  wealth.  And 
as  it  is  by  no  means  fully  peopled,  naturalization  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  made  as  eafy  as  poflible. 

No  prince  can  take  a  more  efFeftual  method  to  ruin  the  trade 
of  his  dominions  in  a  very  fliort  time,  than  by  perfecution  on 
account  of  religion.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  abfolutely  ruined  the 
fine  trade  of  Flanders,  and  enriched  the  Dutch  and  the  Englifh, 
by  introducing  the  inquifition  into  thofe  provinces  of  his  empire. 
The  Proteftant  religion  is,  on  many  accounts,  more  favourable 
to  commerce  than  the  Catholic.  In  Proteftant  countries  no 
perfons  are  confined  to   convents,  and  a  fingle  life  ;   and  the 

manufaiSurers 
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inanu&£turers  have  not  their  hands  to  much  tied  up  by  iiolidays. 
The  Japanefe  are  great  fufierers  by  confining  their  trade  to  the 
Chinefe  and  the  Dutch,  occafioned  by  the  averfion  they  have 
conceived  for  the  Jefuits.  The  Chinefe  are  faid  to  gain  a 
thoufand  per  cent,  in  their  trade  with  Japan,  and  the  Dutch 
nearly  the  fame. 

In  enumerating  the  things  and  circumftances,  which  arc,  or 
would  be,  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  commerce,  it  is  not 
improper  to  mention,  that  the  uniformity  of  weights  and  mea? 
fures,  as  well  as  of  coins,  would  gready  facilitate  general  com- 
merce. It  feeftis  impoffible  toefFcS  this  throughout  the  world, 
or  throughout  Europe  ;  but  one  would  think,  there  could  bef 
no  very  great  difficulty  to  efFe<a  it  in  any  particular  kingdom. 
The  uniformity  of  weights  arid  meafu res  would  greatly  facilitate 
the  interna]  commerce  of  Great-Britain,  and  this  of  itfelf  is 
certainly  an  ohjeSt  of  confiderable  importance. 

As  an  admonition  to  the  Englifli  to  preferve  and  cultivate*' 
thrir  commerce  with  the  utmoft  attention,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  give,  from  Anderfon,  a  brief  account  of  the  princi- 
pal fluSuations  of  commerce,  in  modern  times.  **  Who  would 
**  have  dreamed  three  hundred  years  ^go,  that  thofe  ports  of  the 
**  Levant,  from  whence,  by  means  of  the  Venetians,  England, 
**  and  almoft  all  the  reft  of  cbriftendom  was  fupplicdwith  the 
*^  fpices,  drugs,  &c.  of  India  and  China,  (hoqid  one  day  come 
"  themfelves  to  be  fupp)ied  therewith  by  the  remote  countries 
*.«  of  England  and  Holland,  at  an  eafier  rate  than  they  were 
**  wont  to  have  them  diredly  from  the  Eaft,  or  that  Venice 
"  ihould  afterwards  lofe  to  Lifbon  the  lucrative  trade  of  fup- 
**  plying  the  reft  of  Europe  with  them  ?  Or  laftly,  that  Lifbon 
"  ihould  afterwards  lofe  the  fameto  Amfterdam,  or  that  Amftcr- 
^f  dam  and  Haerlem  (hould  gradually  lofe  (as  in  part  has  already' 
**  happened,  and  is  likely  more  and  more  to  happen)  their 
*f  famous  and  fine  linen  manufaflurcs  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  ? 
*f  We  need  not  add  the  various  removes  of  the  ftaple  for  the 
*^  woollen  manufacture,  which  was  firft  at  Venice,  Florence, 
^  Pifa,  and  Lucca,  upon  the  early  revival  of  commerce,  after 
♦^  the  fall  of  the  weftern  empire,  from  whence  the  bulk  of  it 
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'<  removed  about  eight  hundred  ytnr^  9go  to  tbo  NetbefifM»^ 
^^  and  from  the  Nether^nds  about  two'  hundred  yeaf s  agp  iaaa 
<^  England  9  or  that  the  great  fupply  of  fugars  to,  al}  Euiop 
^<  ihould  go  from  Lifbon  to  London^  and  fince,  in  too.  gn^ 
^*  a  degree,  fronii  London  to  the  portA  of  France,  finti  tioj% 
<<  haberdalhery,  jewels,  watches,  hardware,  hat$,  ftodLtngSi 
**  &C.  from  France  and  Germany  into  England.  Tb^  y«f  ipas 
^*  removes  of  the  herring  fifbery  ajfo  are  very  remarkable. 
^<  Thefe  instances,"  as  Anderfoa  juftly  fubjoins,  U  fendor 
^^  feveral  of  the  axioms  of  our  older  writers  upon  conHnerce^ 
f <  unfafe  to  be  relied  on.  Even  that  pccellent  treatifb  of  Sir 
f ^  Jofiah  Child  is  ahready  fomewhat  liable  to  this  ci^Aiion^  ef? 
^<  pecially  when  he  is  writing  on  the  Dutch  cofnnierce,  whicb 
^^  was  then  in  its  full  perfip£lio|i,  ^ough  it  has  been  finpe  co^r 
^<  fiderably  ^cjipfed," 

Let  us  not  be  difcouraged  by  unfMccefsful  attempts  to  extern) 
pur  commefce  into  countries  yet  unknown.  Even  the  abor- 
tive attempts  of  the  Englifh,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danes  for  the 
hitherto  impraflicable  north-weft,  and  north-eaft  pafiages  to 
China  and  India  have,  neverthelefs,  been  produdiye  of  feveral 
new  and  copfiderable  fources  of  coin^ierce,  and  of  the  increafe 
of  navigation  to  thofe  northern  countries,  and  to  th^:  no  fmall 
benefit  of  all  the  reft  of  Europe.  For  to  thofe  attempts  arc 
owing  the  Greenland  fifhery,  the  Hucjfpn's-Bay  trade,  and  the 
trade  to  RufHa  and  Lapland. 

Many  of  the  received  maxims  of  commerce  have  fpr  their  pb- 
jeftthe  enriching  of  one  nation  at  theexpence  of  others,  arifing 
from  national  jealoufy,  ^s  if  the  gain  of  one  muft  neceflarily  be 
the  lofs  of  the  other.  But  the  maxim  is  by  no  means  true, 
and  on  the  fame  principle  every  town  in  the  fame  country  might 
be  as  jealous  of  its  neighbouring  towns,  as  nations  are  of  their 
neighbours. 

In  reality,  as  I  have  obfeped  before,  every  fair  bargain  is  a 
gainful  tranfa£lion  to  both  the  parties,  and  confequently  all 
nations  are  benefited  by  their  comn^crcial  intercpurfe.  And  of 
the  two,  the  poor  are  greater  gainers  than  the  rich,  becaufe  the 
wants  of  the  poor  are  of  a  more  ferious  nature  than  thofe  of 
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thrriciu  The  mora  w^tkjf  anj  nation  is^  the  greater  power 
it  will  hjnre  to  purchaft  the  ecmitioditids  of  other  nations,  and 
no  country  has  fo  many  refources  wieKin  irfel^  as  not  to  ftand 
in  need  of  others^  at  lead  for  fupcrfluities. 

The  kaqppinefs  of  all  nations,  therefore,  as  one  great  com- 
munity, will  be  beft  promoted  by  laying  aftde  sdl  national 
jitdmify  $f  trmdis  and  jby  each  country  cultivating  thofe  pro- 
du&ions  or  manufadures  which  they  can  do  to  the  mod  advan-^ 
tage ;  and  experience,  in  a  date  of  perfect  liberty,  will  foon 
teach  them  what  thofe  are.  In  this  ftate  of  things,  the  onhy 
advantage  will  be  on  the  fide  of  induftry  and  ingenuity,  and  no 
man,  or  nation,  ought  to  wiih  it  to  be  any  where  elfe. 

In  this  natural  courfe  of  things,  the  connexions  of  man- 
kind, in  confequence  of  being  found  advantageous,  would  be 
fp  multiplied,  that  they  would  find  a  common  intereft  in  being  at 
peace  with  one  another,  and  a  common  lofs  in  hoftility.  When 
difierences  arofe  they  would  find  fome  other  method  of  deciding 
them  than  by  force,  and  the  world  would  in  time  recover  its 
priftine  paradifaical  ftate.  The  prefcnt  commercial  treaties  be- 
tween England  and  France,  and  between  other  nations  formerly 
hof|ile  to  each  other,  feem  to  (hew  that  mankind  begin  to  be 
fenfible  of  the  folly  of  war,  and  promife  a  new  and  moft  im« 
portant  aera  in  the  ftate  of  the  world  in  general,  at  leaft  in 
Europe.  Our  jealoufy  of  trade  operates  to  make  other  nations 
poor  at  our  own  expehce.  For  if  it  be  the  wifli  of  any  people 
to  trade  with  another  nation,  it  is  a  proof  that  they  find  them- 
felves  benefited  by  that  trade. 

If  any  reftriftion  on  commerce  was  ever  for  the  intereft  of  a 
nation,  it  was,  as  1  have  obferved,  that  which  was  in  part  pro- 
cured for  this  country  by  the  a£i  of  navigation.  It  made  it  ne- 
ceiTary  for  us  to  encreafe  our  navy,  and  thereby  made  us  more 
formidable  in  time  of  war.  But  this  v^as  necefTariiy  at  the  ex 
pence  of  the  nation  in  other  refpefts.  For  it  is  evident  that  we 
were  apprehenfive  of  being  ferved  with  many  commodities  bj^. 
foreigners  cheaper  than  we  could  be  by  our  own  people  \i\  the 
natural  courfe  of  things.  It  was  therefore  only  another  mi 
of  taxing  ourfe)ves  for  our  defiance. 
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Dr.  SmMijttftl/oblenret*  that  no  i^iilatioii  of  ( 
pw  incfcafe  the,  quanticjr  of  mdnt&tf^  and  confcqiiciidf  Al^ 
wtalA  of  my  foc^]r»  hejfond  irhat  its  capital  cui  maintaim 
|(  can  only  divert  a  part  of  it  into  a  direAion  into  which  it 
ihight  not  otbenrife  have  gone;  and  it  is  bjr  no '■  aaeatta  certain 
that  tUt  artificial  dircAion  vriU  be  more  advantageous  |o  lb* 
cietj  than  that  to  vriiidi  it  would  have  gone  of  its. own  ac» 
fcvwd* 


•  Wmbk^Mm&mH  f»l  il  ^  177. 
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LECTURE        LIL 

• 

TJfi  of  Colonies  to  a  commtrcial  States  Difference  between  ancient 
and  modem  Colonies,  Importance  of  our  American  ColonieSm 
The  Subferviency  of  a  Colony  to  the  Mother  Country.  The  Situa- 
tion of  Ireland*  Unreafonable  Jealoufy  of  it.  Maxims  with  re* 
fpe£i  to  Money.  Of  the  Nature  of  Exchange.  In  what  Cafes  a 
great  ^antity  of  Money  is  ufeful  or  hurtful  to  a  State^  and 
how  the  Increafe  of  it  operates  to  produce  an  improved  State  of 
Society*     The  Coinage  of  Englijh  Money  free. 

A  Great  means  of  the  amazing  increafe  of  (hipping  and  com» 
merce  in  modern  times  is  our  foreign  Colonies,  of  thecf- 
tabh'lhment  of  which  the  ancients  had  no  idea.  They  only  formed 
colonies,  when  they  were  overftocked  with  people  at  home  j 
whereas  we  almoft  depopulate  ourfelves  to  form  them.  They 
had  the  advantage  of  the  fettlers  only  on  view  \  we  the  advan- 
tage of  the  mother-country  chiefly.  With  the  ancients  colonies 
prefcntly  became  independent  of  their  mother-country;  with 
us,  the  connexion  with  their  mother-country  is  ttridtly  kept  up. 
The  ancients  defended  their  colonies  from  their  afFeftion  and 
friendfhip  for  their  former  countrymen  ;  we  fight  for  them,  as 
for  our  property. 

It  was  the  pofleflion  of  colonies,  which  gave  the  princes  of 
Europe  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  trade.  Our  wars  are  now 
chiefly  commercial  wars  ;  whereas  commerce  was  never  made  an 
affair  of  ftate,  before  the  planting  of  colonies  in  the  laft  century. 
In  fa3,  colonies,  condu6led  according  to  the  modern  maxims^ 
of  their  entire  fubferviency  to  the  mother-country,  are  diftant 
nations,  fupplied  with  every  commodity  they  want,  by  their 
mother-country,  if  (he  can  fupply  them  with  it.  Accord? 
ing  to  thefe  maxims,  in  which  the  liberty  and  happinefs 
of  colonifts,  are  not  confidered,  a  colony  muft  neyer  inter| 
with  the  manufa£t|ires  of  its  mother-country,  and  all  its 
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iherce  muft  be  carried  on  by  the  (hipping  of  its  mother-country. 
The  inhabitants  of  colonies  muft  not  even  fifh  upon  their  own 
coafts.  In  (hort,  according  to  thefe  maxims,  colonies  can  only 
be  for  culture. 

Confidering  how  induftrious  the  people  of  our  colonies  arc^ 
it  is  no  wonder,  if  we  confider  this  their  fituation,  that,  as  At 
iagacious  Sir  Jofiah  Child  many  years  ago  obferved,  every  white 
man  in  out  colonies  finds  employ n^nt  for  four  at  home.  Now 
fuppofing,  that  fince  his  time,  there  may  be  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  white  men  fn  all  our  colonies  (exclufive  of  wo- 
men and  children,  and  alfo  of  negroe  flaves,  and  including  about 
twelve  thoufand  eight  hundred  failors  employed  as  well  in  their 
own  fi(heries  as  in  the  coafting  trade,  and  in  that  alfo  about  the 
continent  and  ifland  colonies  in  two  thoufand  veiTels  of  their  own 
great  and  fmall)  then  is  employment  given  to  no  fewer  than  one 
million  of  our  own  people  at  home.  And  as  all  our  commerce 
with  America,  including  the  negro  trade,  may  probably  em- 
ploy one  thoufand  two  hundred  fail  more  of  our  own  Britlfh 
{hipping,  and  twenty  thoufand  failors,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how 
vaftly  profitable  thefe  our  plantations  are  to  us  in  every  view, 
whether  by  fettingon  work  fuch  immenfe  numbers  of  our  ma- 
nufafturers  and  artificers  of  all  kinds  or  by  finding  employment 
for  our  failors,  fhip-builders,  and  all  the  trades  depending 
thereon  *. 

Whether  the  maxims  of  the  abfolute  fubferviencyof  colonies 
to  their  mother-country  be  equitable  or  not,  I  do  not  here  con- 
fider. But  that  being  allowed,  the  Englifli  are  juftly  charged 
with  fetting  the  example  of  feveral  wrong  fi:eps  with  regard  to 
colonies  ;  as  they  firft  began  to  refine  fugars  at  St.  Chriftophers. 
It  is  however  pretty  manifeft,  that  a  mother- country  may  injure 
itfelf  by  an  extreme  jealoufy  of  its  colonies.  This  feems  to  be 
clearly  the  cafe  with  refpedt  to  Ireland,  a  kingdom  dependent 
on  England,  and  therefore  in  facSl,  much  the  fame  as  a  colony 
to  it.     Ireland  fliould  certainly  he  indulged  in  thofe  branches  of 


♦  Thefe  paragraphs  were   written  long  before  the  Ute  American  war,  and  were 
copied,  I  believe,  from  Foftlethwaitc.     Since  that  war   the  (late  of  things  in  thefe 
e£ts  is  much  changed. 

tjrade^ 
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trade,  in^  which  we  cannot  underfell  the  French,  ani  they  can. 
Forthelriih,  it  is  faid,  can  underfell  all  the  world.  Jtfeems 
likewife  to  be  equally  fhort  fighted  policy,  to  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation of  any  Iriib  commodities,  ag  ^ins,  tallow,  butter,  &c.  on 
jpretence  that  the  percniiTton  to  do  it  wduld  hurt  the  landed  intere(l 
in  England;  whereas  the  confequence  would  plainly  be,  to 
leflen  the  price  of  our  manufaSures;  which  would  increafe  our 
cxportations,  commerce  and  wealth,  and  con&quently  raife  the 
value  of  land,  fo  as  to  be  a  much  greater  advantage  in  the  end, 
than  any  thiog  that  could  ^crue  from  the  prefent  Tale  of  part 
of  its  produce  at  a  little  higher  price.  So  that  Mr.  Poftle- 
thwaite  feeflied  with  reafon  to  fay^  that  preventing  th^  exporta- 
tion of  cattle  from  Ireland,  in  order  to  encourage  home  con- 
fumption^  ariies  from  miftaking  the  nature  of  trade ;  that  this 
monopoly  of  cattle  in  the  hands  tot  the  landholders  is  both  un- 
juft  with  re^eA  tp  the  reft  of  the  people,  and  its  benefit  to  the 
landh(^ders  chetn (elves only  imaginary*: 

Little  did  Great-Britain  Uiinlc  of  tl^e;  price  they  were  to  pay 
for  their  foreign  colonies  in  North  America,  For  to  this  ac^ 
count  we  muft  put,  bqddes  the  expence  of  planting  them 
(which  indeed  was  fo  foiall  as^  to  give  this  country  very  little 
original  claim  upon  them)  both  the  expence  of  defending  tfauem) 
and  that  of  the  war  in  which  we  loft  them*  The  war  before 
the  laft,  which  was  undertaken  on  account  of  the  colonies,  coft 
Great*Britain  upwards  of  ninety  millions.  The  Spanifh  war 
of  1739^9$  principally  undertaken  on  their  account,  in  which 
Great-Britain  fpent  upwards  of  forty  millions.  If  we  call' the 
wfaoleonly  a  hundred  millions:,  and  add  to  it  tbeexpence  of  the 
laft  war  with  the  colonies  and  their  allies,  we  may  fay  that  they 
have  been  the  caufe  of  our  expending  no  lefs  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions.  Such  is  the  forefight  and  wifdom  of  great 
nations! 

Msney^  as  a  commodity,  which  is  a  convenient  fubftitute  for 
other  commodities,  is  of  eminent  ufe  in  commerce ;  and  a  va- 
riety of  circumftances  relating  to  it  deferve  the  attention  both 
of  the  hiftorian,  who  takes  notice  of  the  ftate  of  trade  and  com- 
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merce  in  diflFcrent  countries,  and  of  the  politician,  who  would 
favour  commerce. 

If  all  men  could  conveniently  exchange  what  they  have  for 
what  they  want,  there  would  be  no  occafion  for  money.  But 
they  fometimes  want  to  purchafe  a  little  more,  and  fom'etimes 
a  little  lefs  than  any  particular  quantity  that  they  can  cohve« 
niently  part  with.  Alfo,  fometimes  they  have  a  fuperfluity, 
which  would  peri(h  in  their  hands,  and  they  do  not  care  to  give 
it  without  fome  equivalent. 

In  this  cafe  it  was  very  defirable  to  find  fomething  that  was 
not  perifhable,  and  of  eafy  conveyance,  which  might  be  con- 
fidered  a^  the  reprefentative  of  value  in  general.  But  nothing 
would  have  been  chofen  for  this  purpofe  at  firft  but  what  had 
fome  intrinfic  value  to  recommend  it,  afubftance  which  had  ufes 
of  its  own.  Several  things  have  been  applied  to  this  purpofe 
in  different  countries,  and  at  different  times.  But  the  metals 
have  been  generally  found  preferable  to  every  thing  elfe,  efpe- 
cially  copper,  filver,  and  gold.  To  fave  the  trouble  of  weighing 
the  quantity,  and  examining  the  purity,  of  thefe  metals,  the 
generality  of  nations  have  fallen  into  the  method  of  ftamping 
them  ;    but  the  Chinefe  flill  take  them  by  weight. 

As  the  price  of  things  cannot  rife  where  there  is  no  defire  to 
purchafe,  fo  let  that  defire  be  ever  fo  great,  the  price  cannot 
exceed  what  thofe  who  want  can  afford  to  pay.  The  price  of 
the  necefTaries  of  life,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Stewart  fays  ♦,  mufl 
depend  upon  the  faculties  of  the  buyer,  that  is,  of  the  lowefl 
clafs  of  the  people.  In  the  greateft  famine,  even  bread  can 
never  rife  above  that  price.  For  then  the  common  people  muft 
aftually  die. 

The  price  of  things  does  not  always  depend  upon  the  labour 
beflowed  upon  them.  For  fometimes  a  manufadure  is  raifed 
by  thofe  who  only  amufe  themfelves  with  it,  or  who  have  no 
other  ufe  for  their  time.  Hence  the  cheapncfs  of  all  forts  of 
country  work  in  former  times,  and  of  the  work  of  nuns  at 
prefent. 

t  ^  •  Political  OEconomy,   vol.  i.  p.  397. 

The 
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The  price  of  any  thing  in  money,  or  goods,  depends  upon 
competition,  or  the  demand  there  is  for  it.  When  any  thing 
is  much  wanted,  a  great  price  will  be  given  for  it ;  but  when 
few  want  it,  and  the  owner  muft  part  with  it,  he  will  be 
willing  to  fell  it  for  little. 

^  Price,  however,  fuppofes  alienatk)n  ;  and  a  common  ftandard 
of  value  fuppofes  a  frequent  and  familiar  alienation.  What 
anfwer,  (ays  Sir  James  Stewart  *,  would  a  Scotch  Highlander 
have  given  fifty  years  ago,  if  he  had  been  aflced  for  how  much 
be  fold  a  quart  of  his  milk,  a  dozen  bf  his  eggs,  or  a  load  of 
his  turf  ?  They  bore  no  determinate  price,  becaufe  they  were 
not  fold.  Where  the  inhabitants  are  fed  almoft  dir^dly  from  the 
earth,  the  demand  for  grain  in  the  public  market  will  be  little, 
and  confequently  the  price  low,  whether  there  be  little  money 
in  the  country,  as  in  Scotland  formerly,  or  much,  as  in  the 
Indies. 

Let  the  fpecie  of  a  country  be  ever  fo  much  augmented  or 
diminiihed,  commodities  will  ftill  rife  and  fall  according  to  the 
principles  of  demand  and  competition;  and  thefe  will  con* 
fequently  depend  upon  the  inclinations  of  thofe  who  have 
property,  or  any  kind  of  equivalent,  to  give,  but  never  upon 
the  quantity  of  coin  they  are  poflefled  of.  At  a  time  when  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  abounded  in  wealth,  when  every  rarity^ 
and  the  works  of  the  choiceft  artifts,  was  carried  to  an  e:|pceffive 
price,  an  ox  was  bought  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  grain  was  cheaper 
perhaps  than  it  was  ever  in  Scotland  t* 

If  money  be  above  the  proportion  of  induftry,  it  will  have 
no  tffeSt  in  raifing  prices,  nor  will  it  enter  into  circulation.  It 
will  be  hoarded  up  in  treafure,  where  it  mufl  wait  not  only  the 
defireof  the  proprietor  to  confume,  but  of  the  induftrious  to 
fatisfy  that  defire.  There  never  can  therefore  remain  in  circu-^ 
lation  more  than  a  quantity  nearly  proportionate  to  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  rich,  and  the  induftry  of  the  poor  %> 

The  firft  maxim  with  refped  to  money,  the  ftandard  of  all 
commodities,  is,  that  the  nominal  fpecies  of  it  (bould  be  fubjed; 

^Political  OEconomy,  ¥oi.  i.  p.  369.  •  f  Ibid,  p*  403.  }  Ibid  p.  407.        * 
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to  as  litde  variadou  as  pofible.  To  raife  the  nomitsbl  value  of 
money  may  iervc  a  particular  emergcncei  within  a  ftate,  becanfe 
people  will  fell  their  commodities  for  the  fam€  word$t  as  it 
were,  without  regard  to  the  meaning  of  tbem^.at  leaft  for  foade 
time.  Thus,  it  was  obferved  in  the  l&ft  year  of  Lewis^IV. 
that  when  the  money  was  raifed  three-fevienths^  th^  priceiB  of 
things  augmented  only  one-feveoth.  But  with  regard  to  foreign 
connexions^  a  prince  only  cheats  himfelf,  by  that  cncaas. 
Foreigners  will  take  advantage  of  the  illufion,  whilft  it  lafll, 
and  buy  their  goods  with  their  own  bad  money ;  and  the  par  of 
exchange,  which  regulates  tbecommerce  of  difl^nt  countries, 
depends  entirely  upon  the  rdative  iottinfic  valve  6f  thd  coins 
of  4iiFerent  nations»  without  any  regard  to  their  currency  where 
they  are  coined. 

France  robs  her  fubjeds  by  debaflng  the  ftandard  of  the 
coin,  and  then  pays  her  debts,  and  afterwards  fometimes  raifts 
the  ftandard  ^gain.  But^  (ays  Sir  James  Stewart  *,  three  tnoon- 
veniencies  follow  on  this,  firft,  it  difturbs  the  ideas  of  the  whole 
nation  with  refpe<Sl  to  value,  and  gives  an  advantage  in  all 
bargains  to  thofe  who  can  calculate  over  thofe  who  cannot. 
Secondly,  it  robs  the  whole  clafs  of  debtors  when  the  ftandard 
is  raifed,  and  it  robs  the  whole  clafs  of  creditors  when  it  is 
debafed.  Thirdly,  it  ruins  credit,  becaufe  no  man  will  borrow, 
or  lend,  in  a  country  when  he  cannot  be  fure  of  receiving  baclc 
the  value  of  his  loan,  or  of  being  in  a  capacity  of  clearing 
himfelf,  by  paying  back  the  value  he  had  borrowed. 

It  has  been  a  falfe  maxim  of  many  princes  and  politicians,  to 
endeavour  to  keep  all  the  coin  within  their  own  territories. 
The  attempt  is  abfolutely  fruitlefs,  and  if  it  could  fucceed, 
would  really  be  prejudicial  to  commerce,  and  the  true  intereft 
of  the  ftate.  Where  there  is  money,  and  commodities  arc 
wanted,  it  will  he  exchanged  for  them,  and  there  are  fo  many 
ways  of  conveying  it,  that  no  power  on  earth  can  prevent 
the  circulation.  Befides,  money  can  never  abandon  a  nation, 
where    there   are   people    and  induftry.       Induftry  will   raife 

*'  Political  OEconomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  6^., 
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mvwUStuvfs^  and  mamifadures  will  command  money.  Nay, 
jGnce  »  great  aecumulauofi  of  money^  which  is  the  univerfai  con- 
it^iienee  of  an  eiicreafe  of  induftry  and  raanufadures,  neceflarily 
checks  thie  growth  of  manufadurea,  by  encreafing  the  price  of 
l^hoary  itoogbt  rather  to  be  the  aim  of  good  policy,  to  diminifli 
the  qiimdty  of  current  money  in  the  kingdom,  fince  otherwrfe, 
amt  poorer  neighbours  will  always  be  able  to  underfell  us. 

The  only  inconvenience  attending  a  fmaU  (j^uaqtity  of  current 
IMMy  in  a  Aace  will  be  fek  in  wars,  or  travelling  abroad, 
where  money  muft  be  raifed  fit  home  to  be  expended  abroad. 
For  ilia  ceitain,  that  were  a  nation  ever  fo  rich  in  commodities, 
ia  coidd  mot  carry  on  a  foreign  war  without  money:  for  men 
can^wt  carry  commodities  for  their  fubfiAence  along  with  them. 
iln  (kis  ealir,  therefore,  the  more  money  they  can  raife  at  homc» 
smA  carry  along  with  them,  with  which  to  purchafe  thpfe 
Aecsilaries^  the  more  advantage  they  will  have. 

la  this  view,  therefore,  only,  viz.  in  cafe  of  necefiary  ex«^ 
pBoees  abroad,  is  it  of  confequence,  thsA  what  is  generally 
paHed  die  iaiancf  of  tradi  AouI<)  be  in  favour  of  a  nation.  For 
certaifdy  th«t  nation,  which  iaves  the  moft  money  by  its  trade 
will  always  he  tb^  moft  powerful.  It  will  have  what  fome  call, 
die  moA  conventional  riches  %  and  hence  riches  are  called  the 
ftnewsof  w;ar.  Otherwife  a  nation  might  be  much  happier  at 
home  if  they  reoeived  no  money  but  only  the  commodities  they 
wanted,  in  return  for  thofe  they  raifed  and  exported  themielves. 

Oa  the  cpmtrary,  where  there  is  no  induftry  and  manufac- 
tures, it  isimpoifible  to  retain  money.  Fpr  above  one  (houfand 
jrcare,  the  money  of  Europe  has  been  flowing  to  Rome  by  open 
and  ibniible  currents ;  but  ijt  has  been  emptied  by  many  fecret 
and  infenfiible  ones;  and  the  want  of  induftry  and  commerce 
jFCAdera  the  pa{)al  territories  at  prefcnt  the  pooreft  in  all  Italy i{ 
Again,  whatimmenfe  treafures  have  been  expended  by  fo  many 
nations  in  Flanders  fiace  the  revolution  ?  More  money  perhaps 
than  the  half  of  wh^t  is  at  prefent  in  Europe.  But  what  is 
now  become  of  it? 

It  is  by  the  encreale  or  decreaiie  of  the  qAianiity  of  money  in 
a  ftate,  that  the  balance  of  its  trade,  or  its  gain  or  lofs  by  trade, 
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is  generally  eftimated;  and  as  fuperior  induftry  will  draw  a 
fuperior  quantity  of  money,  there  feems  to  be  fome  foundation 
for  the  maxim.  But  then,  it  only  ihews  the  balance^  wbea 
left  to  its  natural  courfe.  The  Spani(h  princes,  by  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  coin,  in  fz&  impoverifhed  their  country. 
,As  the  Spaniards  could  not  exchange  it  for  commodities,  it  was 
to  them  an  ufelefs  incumbrance.  Nay,  it  was  worfe  than  an 
incumbrance;  for  as  it  raifed  the  price  of  all  things  at  home, 
it  made  it  impoffible  for  them  to  eftablilh  any  manufa£hires, 
which  could  be  fold  in  a  foreign  market. 

The  encreafe  of  money  in  a  country  has  a  favourable  operatioii 
for  a  time,  becaufe  it  firft  comes  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who 
are  thereby  enabled  to  purchafe  the  produce  of  the  ground,  or 
manufadures,  at  a  higher  price  than  had  been  given  for  ifaem 
before;  and  this  enables  the  farmer  and  manufacturer  to  encreafe 
their  ftock.  But  when  the  price  of  every  thing  is  again  fixed, 
the  encreafed  quantity  of  coin  only  adds  to  the  load  of  every 
man  who  carries  it  to  market ;  and  if  it  was  a  thoufand  times 
more  than  it  is,  it  would  be  only  fo  much  the  greater  burthen, 
unlcfs  it  could  be  exported  for  fomething  of  intrinfic  value. 

When  money  begins  to  leave  any  country,  the  preceding 
operation  is  reverfed.  The  farmer  and  manufafturer,  not  being 
able  to  get  the  ufual  prices  for  their  commodities,  are  difcou- 
raged  from  raifing  them,  and  improvement  and  population  will 
for  a  time, go  backwards.  ^ 

The  great  advantage  which  accrued  to  Europe  from  the 
difcovery  of  America,  arofe  not  from  the  greater  quantity  of 
gold  and  filver  with  which  it  fupplied  us,  but  from  new  articles 
of  confumption  and  manufacture,  and  (till  more  from  the 
fpirit  of  induftry  which  it  excited  among  the  different  European 
nations,  by  fupplying  them  with  a  new  market  for  their  com- 
modities. 

It  is  peculiar  to  this  country  to  charge  nothing  for  the 
coinage  of  money,  whereas  in  France  it  pays  eight  per  cent. 
This  is  a  means  of  prefcrving  the  French  coin  more  than  the 
Englilh.     Nobody,  I  believe,  fays  Mr.  Stewart  *,  ever  imports 

•  Political  OEconomy,  vol.  ii,  p.  58. 
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louis  d'ors  to  be  coined  in  the  £ngli(h  mint,  notwithftanding 
the  benefit  there  is  in  importing  gold  into  England  from  France, 
where  the  proportion  of  the  metals  is  lower;  «yet  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  carry  guineas  to  every  foreign  mint  at 
the  bare  price  of  bullion.  This  is  the  reafon  why  fo  little 
Engliih  coin,  and  fo  much  French  coin,  is  found  in  circulation, 
in  the  countries  foreign  to  both  nations.  Louis  d'ors,  he  fays*,  in 
confequence  of  the  price  of  coinage,  pafs  current  almoft  every 
where,  for  more  than  their  intriniic  value,  even  when  compared 
with  the  coin  of  the  very  nation  where  they  circulate  without 
the  fanAion  of  the  public  authority.  Thus  no  French  coin 
is  melted  down,  and  when  the  balance  of  foreign  trade  is  fa- 
vourable,  it  returns  home. 

It  is  no  manner  of  difference  to  France,  he  fays*,  to  receive 
for  the  balance  of  her  trade  a  hundred  pounds  of  her  own  louis  - 
d'ors,  or  a  hundred  pounds  of  ftandard  gold  bullion,  at  fuch 
time  as  bullion  is  commonly  carried  to  the  mint,  becaufe  the 
one  and  the  other  will  anfwer  the  fame  occafions,  both  in  the 
Paris  nuu'ket  and  in  moft  trading  towns  in  Europe. 

•  Political  OEconomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  6i. 
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LECTURE     LIII*. 

qftbslMir^if  Ahmif:  bnmits  rifi$r  faU  is  imflmu^  jf/i  0^ 
..Sum  §/,Cmmtr^  Offanng  the  Ran  $fIfiUrffi.  Offt^rn^, 
V  iMHrf.  P^ptr-crnUu  8tmi$  #/  tb§  N^-Ammcsm  CMm 
lm,^i  Riiii&..   Of  Bmba^g^.  , 

^jpO  i)eribns  in  J^  money  yields  as  proper  a  produce,  as 
^  lands  do  to  huflnndmen.  Hence^  the  ufe  of  it  Beaiifc 
«  price,  as  vrdX  as  the  }x(t  of  land.  And  tHtinJI^  which  is  the 
p^ice  of  money,  the  univerfal  rcprefentative  of  commoditiesj  is 
juftly  called  the  barometer  of  a  ftate,  (hewing  very  nearly  the 
comparatiyc;  ftate  of  the  commerce  and  riches  of  tlM  nation. 
.  Tbe|ownef$  of  jntereft  is  aioioft  an  infallible  figa  of  the. 
flouriflUng  ftate.  oifa  people.  ,  it  proves  the  encreafe  of  imluftry, 
and  a  good  circulation  through  the  whole  ftate,  to  little  le& 
than  demonftration.  And  though  a  fudden  check  to  commerce 
may  have  a  temporary  tStSt  of  the  fame  kind,  it  is  eaiily 
diftinguifhed  from  the  former.  Almoft  all  other  means  of 
afcertaining  the  quantity  of  trade  in  a  nation  are  very  fallacious. 
The  number  of  tons  of  (hipping,  which  fome  have  recourfe  to 
for  that  purpofe,  affords  a  very  imperfect  rule  to  judge  of  the 
real  riches,  or  trade,  of  two  nations ;  for  a  great  deal  depends 
on  the  difference  of  bulk  and  mtrinfic  value  in  commodities. 

High  intereft  of  money  arifes  from  three  circumftances  ;  a 
great  demand  for  borrowing ;  little  riches  to  fupply  that 
demand  ;  and  great  profits  ariflng  from  commerce.  All  thofe 
cv'cumftances  are  marks  of  a  fmall  advance  in  commerce  and 
induftry.  In  a  ftate  where  there  is  nothing  but  a  landed  intereft 
there  is  little  frugality,  and  therefore  borrowers  muft  be  very 
numerous  j  whereas  traders,  having  gain  always  before  their 
eyes,  are  faving.  In  a  monied  intereft,  therefore,  there  is  a 
great  number  of  lenders,  which  finks  the  rate  of  intereft.  It 
is  needlefs  to  enquire,  with  refpedt  to  the  third  circun\ftance, 
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whether  lour  intercft  and  low  i»*ofics,  be  the  caufe,  ot  vAatk 
tile  ^fkSt.  Tlacy  both  arifc  from  an  exienfivecomaserce^  and 
mutuafif  fonvrard  each  t>ther>i 

This  circumftance  clearly  ihews  the  low  ftate  9f  commerce!  Jn 
aocksit  times.  We  read  in  Lyfiasof  one  thoufand  per  cent, 
profit  being  made  on  a  cargo  of  tiaro  talents  fent  to  no  greater 
Adiftance  than  from  Athens  to  the  Adriatic;  nor  ie  it  mendoned 
BLS  «n  loftance  of  exorbitant  profit.  Agreeably  to  chis^  the 
intereft  of  money  was  high  in  ancient  times,  generally  ten  or 
tRvelve  per  cent.  Where  there  is  an  extenfive  trade,  merchaoos 
will  endeavour  to  undcrfell  one  another,  and  manage  every 
ithing  to  the  cheapeft  manner  poffibie,  fo  as  to  get  bsmdfome 
fortunes  by  6nall  profits,  and  large  dealings. 

In  CbJna  the  Jeg^  intereft  of  money  i%  thirty  percent*. 
This  is  £ud  to  'be  the  medium  between  the  rent  of  good  landa, 
And  the  ^ns  ofcommer.ee  f*  But  the  fame  authority  fays,  thatt 
IBM>n(ey  laid  out  on  lands  or  houfes,  brings  at  the  moft  ten  per 
cent  X"  Fifty  per  cent,  therefore,  mufl  be  the  medium  profit 
^f  commerce  in  that  country. 
'  Though  iiB  extraordinary  quantity  of  money  unemployed, 
and  particularly  a  fudden  acquifition  of  money,  may  for  a  time 
■pxoduoe  a  lownefs  of  intereft,  as  was  the  cafe  in  Spain  upon 
^he^  difcovery  of  America,  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that 
where  there  is  much  money,  intereft  will  be  low.  Thccircom- 
ftances  mentioned  above  •  muft  be  taken  into  confideration. 
Intereft  at  Batavia  is  ten  percent,  and  in  Jamaica  fix  per  cent, 
though  tbofe  places  abound  more  in  coin  than  London  or 
Amfierdam. 

Whatever  occafions  the  hoarding  of  money  tends  to  leflen 
the  rate  of  intereft.  General  frugality  has  the  fame  efFecl.  In 
tbis  ftate  of  things,  many  will  be  able  to  lend,^  and  few  will 
be  difpofed  to  borrow. 

There  does  not  feem  to  be  any  more  reafon  why  government 

iboiUd  fix  the  intereft  of  money,,  than  the  price  of  any  other 

commodity^     The  real  value  6f  this,  as  well  as  of  every  thing 

elfe,  is  beft  found  by  the  jwant  of  it;  and.  to  .thisigovernment 

ottidyr  muft  conform.     For,  by  one  means  or  oiV^^x^  ^^  ^^xa 

♦  Metaoires  for  lea  Chinois,  vol.  iv.  p.  3j6,      \  \\)*  V*  "i^^ »        \  ^  -  *^^^* 
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muft  always  give  the  price  at  which  the  money  holder  is  willing 
to  part  with  it.     England,  towards  the  clofc  of  the  laft  war, 
borrowed  at  much  more  than  legal  intereft,  though  it  vr2S  no- 
-minaliy  at  lefs ;  for  the  minifters  gave  various  advantages  to  thofc 
who  were  willing  to  lend  them  money.     There  may  be  a  con- 
venience, in  having  a  determinate  meaning  to  the  Xsxm  intire/t^ 
where  it  is  not  defined  by   the    parties  themfelves ;  but  this 
fiiould  be  as  nearly  as  poflible  its  a£lual  value,  and  vary  with 
it.     When  perfons  want  money,  and  the  rate  of  intereft  is  low, 
they  muft  not  only  pay  the  real  value  of  it,  but  they  muft  likewife 
indemnify  the  lenders  for  the  rifk  they  run  in  breaking  the  law. 
>AsmQney  is  a  reprefentative- of  commodities,  fo  bills  are  a 
reprefentative  of  money ;  and  as  money   is  of  no  ufe  when  it 
cannot  be  exchanged  for  commodities,  fo  are  bills  of  no  ufe, 
.when  they  cannot  be  exchanged  for  money.     But  fince  the  va- 
lue Qf  bills  with  refpedl  to  money  is  fixed,  every  bill  reprefents 
a  certain  abfolute  fum,  and  the  proportion  between  money  and 
bills  is  not  variable,  like  the  proportion  between  money  and  com- 
modities.    There  is  no  danger  of  a  country  being  overftocked 
with  bills,  when  there  is  no   fraud  in  drawing  them  ;  fince  no 
bill  is  drawn   unlefs  the  value  exprefTed   in  it   be  forthcoming. 
The  only  danger,  arifes  from  perfons  promifmg,  in  the  form  of 
a  bill  or  note,  more  than  they  may   he  able  to  pay  at  the  time 
promifed.     And  while   a   man's  credit,  or   that  of  a  bank,  is 
good,  their  promiflbry  notes  will   circulate   exadlly  like  cafh, 
without  any  thing  being  reprefented  by  them.     But,   provided 
paper  credit,  public  or  private,  be  kept  within  tolerable  bounds, 
and  the   public  or   private    funds   be  able   to   anfwer  any  de- 
mands that  may  be  made  upon  them,  it  is  fo  far  from  being  an 
obftru<3ion  to  commerce,  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  it.     It 
operates  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  increafe  of  money,  and  hath  the 
fame  cfFecSls,  in  promoting  induftry,  and  bringing  about  a  more 
flourifliing  ftate  of  the  people.     But  then  this  can  never  be  the 
cafe  for  any  confiderable  time,  and   in  any  eminent  degree,  ex- 
cept in  opulent  and  commercial  countries,  and  in  thofe  only  in 
which  the  liberty  of  the  whole  people  is  inviolably  eftablifhed. 
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'  Voltaire  acknowledges  the  importance  of  paper  credit,  wHeh 
he  fays,  we  (viz,  the  French)  begin  to  form  funds  of  mortgage, 
as  among  the  Engliih ;  and  if  in  si  ftate  purely  monarchical) 
thefe.  circulatory  notes  could  be  introduced,  which  at  leaft 
double  the  wealth  of  England,  the  adminiftration  of  France 
would  acquire  its  lafl:  degree  of  perfection. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Miffifippi  fcheme  in  France,  and  that  of 
the  South  Sea  Company  in  England,  demonftrate  the  ill  ccnfe-^ 
quencesof  t^e  too  great  extenfion  of  paper  credit.  It  is  not, 
however,  abfolutely  necefiary,  though  it  be  inconvenieni^  that  there 
be  actual  cafh  in  every  country,  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  paper 
credit  of  it.  If  there, be  commodities  to  anfwer  it,  it  is  the  fame 
thing  in  fad.  In  that  cafe  notes  are  only  a  more  perifhable 
kind  of  money.  They :  reprefent  commodities  immediately 
without  the  intervention  of  real  coin.  The  ftate  of  our  colo«- 
oies  in  North  America  demonftrates  this.        ^^       .  ^ 

Itisfaid  ^at  all  the  money,  which  our  North  American 
colonies  can  poifibly  get  centers  in  England  v=fo  that  fcarce 
they,  or  any  of  our  American  colonies,  kmw  'the  ufe  of  ^oM 
and  filver  paffing  in  current  payment.  They  have  been  oMiged 
to  invent  a  nominal  medium  of  exchange,  iriz.  hills  ifTued  by 
public  authority,  which  go  as  low  as  fixpeiite^  This  paper 
money  ferves  all  the  common  ufes  of  gold  >and  filver  money ; 
and  notwithftanding  this  feeming  inconvenience,  thefe  people- 
increa&  moft  aftonifhingly  in  numbers  and  riches,  being  fur.- 
niihtd  with  all  the  co^venieacies  of  life,  capable  of  fitting  out 
fleets,  furniihing  and  feeding  armies,  apd  all  without  gold  or 
filver  ^.  Th^  Portuguefe  have  gold  and  diamonds  in  great 
quantities  in  Brafil;  but  the  people  are  few,  ill  fed,  and  ill 
cloathed,  nor  are  they  capable  of  fitting  out  fleets,  furni(hing  or 
maintaining  armies. 

It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place,  though  I  be  writing 
for  the  ufe  of  the  hiftorian,  and  not  of  the  merchant,  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  genera}  nature  of  exchange^  as  the  knowledge  of 


*  Thefe  paragraphs  were  written  before  the  American  war ;  but  relating  to 
ft  real  ftate  of  things  for  fairly  exiftiug,  they  are  of  the  Tame  yfe  for  tke  purpofe  <^ 
c^fe  lectures. 
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It  U  necelTiry  to  undcrftand  what  writeri,  even  in  sn  hiHorkil 
vieiv,  f*y  upon  the  fubje<fl. 

When  two  countries  have  equal  demands  upon  one  anoth^, 
0mt  is,  when  neither  country  receives  more  goods  from  the 
Qtbtr  than  whtc  h  returits  to  the  amoti nt  of  in  its  own  c^m* 
modifies,  the  exchange  is  faid  to  be  ^i  p^r.  There  is  no  occt- 
fion  for  ctfli  in  fuch  z  commerce  |  a  perfon  who  wants  to  remit 
ft  fum  c»r  moneyi  can  eaftly  find  a  perfon  at  home  who  ov<i%% 
that  fum  abroad  \  and  his  correfpondent  abroad  may  draw  ypon 
him  payable  to  his  neighbour.  The  coin  of  each  country  in 
this  cafe  only  ferves  as  the  medium  of  computation  in  adjuft* 
tnf  the  value  of  commodities,  and  nothing  can  be  gained  or 
loft  bj  the  different  price  of  money  in  either  country.  For 
m  that  cafe^  the  value  of  every  piece  of  money  ii  determined  by 
its  own  intrinfic  goodness  only, 

Suppofuig  tbefe  two  places  to  be  London  and  Aoifterdam, 
and  the  circumftances  of  their  trade  to  change,  fo  that  the  mer- 
ehints  of  one  of  thefe  placeS}  e.  %*  London^  import  more  com* 
modifies  from  Amfterdam  than  they  export  to  it,  a  balance  of  cafti 
#U1  bie  dtie  to  Amfterdam,  which  it  may  not  be^afy  tp  convey.; 
and  there  Will  always  be  nlore  merchants  in  Lcodon  who  hayi 
moaey  to  pay  «t  AtAfterdam^  than  there  wUl  be  who  hare 
money  to  rcfc^iVe-thc^*  Confeqinently  a  merchant  at  Amfter- 
diim,  where  there  are  many  bilk  tipon  London,  muft  pay  a  pre- 
mium to  hiivetfaoie  btiU  diicountod  |  whereas  the  few  bills  at' 
London  updn  Amfterdam  will  bear  a  higher  price  than  their 
real  value,  on  account  of  the  number  of  perfons  who  want  fOcfa 
bills  having  money  to  pay  in  Amfterdam^  Iti  this  cafe,  th« 
exchange  is  (aid  to  be  Mow  par  at  Londoh)  aiid  abawpat  at 
Amfterdam. 

It  is  plain  from  thefe  principles,  that  when  the  ex!irh»n|^  ia 
below  par,  in  any  ftate,  that  ftate  idfes  as  debtor  or  buyer,  aA,d 
gains  as  creditor  and  feller.  There  is  therefore  ah  additibnal  etl^ 
couragement  to  exportation,  where  importation  has  bee^  ex- 
ceflive,  and  therefore  a  conftant  tendency  to  a  balance  of  the 

impdrtatiifn 
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importation  and  exportation  in  the  feveral  commercfal  countries 
of  the  world. 

Lending  money,  as  well  as  paying  of  debts,  equaljy  turns 
the  exchange  againft  a  country^  which  (h^ws  diat  the  exchange 
is  no  rule  forjudging  of  the  profperity  of  trade  ♦. 

it  muft  be  uhdefftbod  thait  this  account  of  exchange  bas 
fiotbing  to  Ab  With  the  profit  of  the  bankers.  They  only  affift 
itierchaitts  in  negOciating  tbeir  bilk,  and  ffluft  be  paid  for  (heir 
ififtance,  whether  the  p^rfons  who  employ  them  be  galnerl  or 
lofei^  by  their  dealings. 


*  Sir  James  Stutrt'c  OblerTttiony  vol.  i.  p.  jf^ 


L  E  C  t  U  R  E 


The  Cmfiquencis  of  a  fiGuriJting  Stati  ef  Smety  deduced,     ff^at] 
Kinds  ^f  Luxury  an  hurtful.     Hnv  fur  the  Cmniry  in  which  \ 
Luxury  prrvmh  is  iberdy  rmdirid  imafuhU  &f  Self- dtf erne  $r 
the  cmtrary^     The  Temper  of  Alind  in  luxurims  and  harharsus 
Agei  compared,     The  J^ifchiifs  &f  Idlenefs,     The  State  &f  Vir* 
tue  in  the  earlier  and  later  Peri&ds  sf  msfl  Hifl^riei.     EffeBs  §f  ] 
large  eapital  Cities,     The  dreadful  Cmfequence  sf  a  t&tal  di^ 
pravity  sf  Manmru     Gaming,     Eduiatim* 

AFTER  confidering  the  attention  that  an  hiftoriati  ought 
to  give  to  agriculture  J  c&mmera^  and  the  arts  i  which  arc 
univeriall^  confidered  as  the  principal  mrans  of  raifing  all  ftates 
to  their  greateft  perfection,  in  the  poflcffion  of  all  the  ncceiTaries 
and  conveniences  of  Jife,  that  isj  of  riches^  in  the  only  proper 
fenfe  of  the  word  ^  we  are  naturally  led  to  turn  our  attention 
to  the  confequences  of  this  happy  ftate,  at  which  alt  mankind, 
and  all  nations,  are  aiming,  in  the  influence  it  has  on  the  tem- 
pers and  manners  of  men  with  refpe£l  to  virtue  and  vice,  and 
the  reciprocal  influence  of  thefe  afFedions  of  the  mind  upon  the 
outward  circumftances  of  a  people.  It  is  only  the  obfervation 
of  hiftorical  hOs  that  can  authorise  us  to  advance  any  thing 
with  certainty  upon  this  fubjefl. 

As  a  rich  and  fiourifhing  ftate  of  fociety  is  the  obje£l  of  all 
wife  policy,  it  were  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  the  proper  ufe  of 
riches  was  neceflarily,  and  upon  the  whole,  hurtful  to  the  mem- 
bers of  it.  The  more  conveniences  men  are  able  to  procure  to 
themfelves,  the  more  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  enjoy  life, 
and  make  themfelves  and  others  happy.  The  only  danger  to 
their  virtue,  and  their  intereft  (which  always  coincide)  is,  left 
through  an  immoderate  indulgence  of  their  appetites,  men 
contrail  difeafes,  enfeeble  their  conftitutions,  and  fhorten  their 
lives.  The  gratification  of  their  tafte  for  mere  ornament  in 
;,  equipage,  &c.  can  do  no  real  harm.     Wants  of  this  kind, 
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more  than  all  our  wants,  promote  induftry,  and  are  a  moft 
efieSual  means  of  circulating  wealth.  The  vanity  of  tiie 
French  make^  them  induftribus,  whereas  the  pride  of  the 
Spaniards  makes  them  idle.  It  is  but  a  little  in  comparifen 
.that  any  man  could  expend  in  the  indulgence  of  his  appetite 
only.  For  from  this  account  we  ought  to  exclude  thcrfe  expen- 
five  difhes,  which  vanity,  and  a  tafte  for  elegance  have^ntro« 
duced* 

•It  is  £a.id  that)  the  French  baubles,  modes  and  follies  coft 
England,  in  the. time  of  Colbert,  little  lefs  than  eight  hundred 
thouKand  pounds  a  year,  and  other  nations  in  proportion.  But 
if  the  people  who  bought  thefe  fuperfluities  had  money  to  fpare 
ifor  the  purchafe  of  them,  what  harm  could  there  be  in  indulging 
their  fancy  ?  Let  the  people  who  complain  of  fuch  trifles  make 
them  themfelves,  and  enjoy  the  profits  of  the  fale*  It  was  very 
abfurd  in  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  to  forbid  his  fubjefts  the  ufeof 
gold  andfilver  ornaments,  as  if  Spain  had  been  an  indigent  re- 
public. It  is  perhaps  proper  toreftrain  luxury  in  China,  be- 
caufe  the  lands  are  barely  fufficient  to  maintain  their  inhabi- 
tants. But  it  were  better  to  have  fewer  people,  and  thofe  better 
accommodated. 

It  is  faid  that  living  in  luxury  tends  to  make  men  effeminate 
and  cowardly.  But  on  the  other  hand  a  very  low  and  meagre 
diet,  is  incapable  of  giving  thatftrength  of  body,  confequently 
that  iirmnefs  of  mind,  which  is  derived  from  what  is  called 
better  living.  Inclemency  of  weather,  extremity  of  heat  and 
cold,  &c.  will  certainly  be  beft  borne  by  thofe  who  have  beeh 
moft  ufed  to  bear  them.  But  as  natural  courage  depends  on 
bodily  ftrength,  and  the  motive  which  men  have  to  exert  it, 
furely  more  fpirit  and  courage  may  be  expefted  from  a  man  who 
has  had  good.nourifhment,  and  who  has  fomething  to  defend, 
than  from  one  who  is  almoft  ftarved,  and  who  has  little  or  no- 
thing to,  jBght  for.  The  Engliih  common  people  may  be 
termed  rich  and  luxurious  in  comparifon  with  thofe  of  the 
fame  rank  in  France;  and  it  is  thought  that  in  general,  they 
have  both  more  ftrength  of  body,  and  more  true  courage,  than 
they.  '  . 


'^  LECTURES    ON  PailtV. 

Befide£,  in  t  coumry  fHwfe  there  arc  more  riches,  tbeie 
ffiay  generally  be  expeded  more  improvcmertts  g£  aJ^  kindi, 
and  conie<|uent)y  more  kmwitdgi*  And  knowledge  employed 
'in  defence  of  the  ft^tc  is,  in  efFe^,  an  addition  of  power* 
Thus  the  Romant,  by  their  difciplme  and  fldll  in  war,  held  out 
«iany  ceniuries  againft  the  baniy^  but  ignorittt  (avagts  of  the 
North. 

Hish  livings  indeed,  certainly  enfeebles  the  body,  and  it  is 

^fhe  fource  of  tnany  other  evils.     But  it  \%  far  preferable  ta  a 

Aate  of  idlencfs,  ^n6  barbarity^   which  is  ^nerally  the  alter- 

tisueive  of  it*    In  a  people  of  the  greateft  wealth  and  luxury  tbct« 

i&  neirer  found  that  treachery,  and  crudty,  which  chara^eri^c 

»]mort  all  uneivilized  and  barbarous  ftates  ;  but  commonly  b. 

4)i.gber  and  jufter  fenfc  of  honour,  and   a  greater  humanity  of 

I  lemper.     Between  the  firft  and  fecond  Punic  wars,  when  the 

I  conflituciofi  of  Rome  lifts  moft  perfect,  the  prafl:[fe  of  poifoning 

was  fo  commori,  that  during  one  feafon^  it  is  (kid,  the  pr^tor 

fkunifhed  capitally  for  this  crime  about  three  ihoufand  perfons  in 

iMie  paitof  ltaiy«     ' 

As  ^o  the  fondmef^  l«r  iiKmey,  wMch  is  ^Mt  gireat  cauie 
of  rapacious  and  unjuft  methods  of  obtaining*  it,  and  xmiifi5« 
<i{4ientl7  of  much  Tice  and  wktednefe,  that  snaft  be  letpial, 
where  there  are  eqaai  oppoittunities  lof  fciibwii^  ithe  ufe  •f 
i^.  A  porter,  fays  M^.  Hume,  te  not  kfs  greedy  9t  money, 
iwhich  he  ipends  on  baoon  and  brandy,  dian  a  oourtier,  wkoipur- 
cliafes  champaign  and  ork^os.  Nothing  can  reftiain  a  k>ve  of 
f«yidney  but  a  (tvit  of  honour  and  virtue,  which  may  feafonabi'y 
4be  txpeded  to  abound  moft  in  an  age  of  luxury  and  knowledge. 
Jn  Poland)  where  there  are  the  feweft  arts  and  improvements  of 
any  kind,  venality  and  corruption  ppevail  to  the'greateft  degree 
,«maginabte  ;  and  in  'Ei>gland  the  ek(Stors  afre  more  corrupt  than 
the  decfted.  ,  - 

With  refped  even  to  a  taflefisir  ornament|  i^hat  |«noeentaitd 

'freatly  ufeful  branch  of  luxury,  it  appears  to  beeve^-y  where  equal 

to  its  |»ower  of  (hew  log  urfdV.     The  Hottentot  li  a^  pi^dud  ^  liSs 

.Uadderfaftenedto^hM  (hair,  as  'die  European 'of  any  oniamffint 

he  can  put  on.  The  native  Americans  carry  their  tafte  fororM- 
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m««l  (Ofdui^moft  rj^icttlouscomrivances.  Both  dienr  woincn^ 
atidiefen  Aeirfnen,  were  foun^  with  plates  of  gold  banging 
from  their  nofes  upon  their  upper  lips. 

Idleness  it.,^  great  inlet  to  tibc  moft  deftrudive  vices.  It 
has  therefore  been  the  object  of  every  good  ftatefman  to  kee^ 
the  bulk  o£  the  peopk  a$  much  as  poffible  fully  employed. 
The  Romans  alws^s  feverely  felt  the  efie<^  of  a  diJibanded  army  ;  / 
•  and  the  pcodigtous  increafe  of  robberies,  and  public  violence  of. 
all  kinds,  is  always  the  confequence  of  the  like  event  with  us. 
For  the  fane  reafon,  a  great  number  of  livery-fervants,  who  an 
both  idle  aad  vicious,  and  have  little  to  do,  are  a  great  nuifance 
to  (otltty.  The  unbounded  violence  of  the  feudal  times  was 
oommitted  by  men  who  had  hardly  any  thing  elfe  to  do. 
AlmoftaU  the  diforders  of  the  Roman  ftate,  towards  the  decline 
of  the  republic,  may  alfo  be  afcribed  to  the  aUblute  idlenefi 
of  inoft^f  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  They  were  maintained 
by  diftribudons  of  corn,  for  which  they  paid  nothing.  Con- 
fefuently  all  tillage  and  hufbandry  was  Begle<Aed^  and  they 
were  at  liberty  for  any  a<9:  of  vioknce  they  could  be  inftigated 
to.  For  the  bam  reafon  many  holidays  are  very  hurtful  to 
the  ftate,  and  it  was  an  excellent  law  at  Athens^  that  ex- 
cufed  a  man  from  maintaining  his  father  if  he  had  taught  him 
ik>  trade. 

Many  ftaies  in  the  early  period  of  their  hiftpry  have  been  re- 
itiflrkable  for  their  frugality  and  virtue,  which,  in  confequence 
of  becoming  rich,  have  become  abandoned  to  vices  of  all  kinds. 
The  difference  may  chiefly  be  afcribed  to  tbeir  conftant  employ- 
ment, and  an  equality  of  rank  and  fortune,  in  the  former  cafe. 
This  latter  circumftance  is  of  confiderable  confequence.  Where 
there  are  no  perfons  of  over-grown  fortunes,  there  is  nothing 
greatly  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  envy,  and  emulation,  of  ambition, 
and  rapacioufoefs,  through  the  influence  of  which  men  over- 
come their  natural  averfion  to  otI>er  vices.  In  the  early  times 
df  the  Roman  commonwealth  an  heirefs  might  (afely  be  trufied 
with  her  neareft  relation  ;  but  when  the  manners  of  the  Romans 
were  changed,  they  wrre  obliged  to  alter  that  law.  In  the 
former^  comparatively  happy  period,  the  people  did  not  even 
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make  ufe  of  the  pawer  they  had  contended  for»  of  chufing  thcii 
magtft rates  from  their  own  body  i  but  alter  virards  they  abufei 
that,  and  every  power* 

Obfervations  fitntlar  to  tbefe  may  be  made  conccrrting  thq 
fuccc^fHon  of  prmces  in  moft  empires.  The  kings  of  all  tb 
rvvtnty-twQ  dynafties  in  China,  began  with  a  vigorous  appli^ 
cation  to  bufmefs  5  but  their  fucceffbrs  grew  daily  more  and 
more  effeminate,  till  at  laft  they  were  dethroned  by  fome  enters 
prifing  ufurpen 

The  largenefs  of  capital  cities  h  aJfo  a  great  means  of  pro 
oioting  the  moft  deftnj(5tive  luxury.     In  fhort,  luxury  may  be! 
fmd   to  be  in   proportion  to  this  circumftance^  together  withi 
the  inequality  of  fortunes  and  the  riches  of  a  ftate.     Wheii^ 
perfons  who  have  wcalrh  at  their  command  live   near  together,.! 
they   are  conftantly   and  unavoidably  actuated  by   a  fpirit  ofJ 
emulation  to  go  beyond  one  another,  in  every  article  of  extra- 
vagance  and   expence^     And   confidering  how   many  prudent 
methods  there  are  of  diftributing  moaey,  without  encouraging 
idlenefs,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  fo  much  of  it  fhould    be 
fquandered  away  to  fo  little  purjpofe.     The  fame  care  and  toil 
which  would  raife  adifh  of  peas  at  Chriftmas,  would  give  bread 
to  a  whole  family  during  fix  months*. 

The  confequence  of  abfolute  corruption  and  profligacy  of 
manners  is  dreadful  indeed.  It  is  inconfiftent  with  the  very 
being  of  civil  fociety.  Wheie  the  paflion  for  wealth,  as  the 
means  of  luxury,  is  fuperior  to  every  other  afEedion,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  a  man  {hould  fometimes  think  it  his  intereft  to  facri* 
fice  his  country,  and  every  principle  of  honour  and  confcience, 
to  it. 

Above  all  other  methods,  the  pradlicc  of  gaming  is  the 
greateft  incentive  of  avarice,  profufion^  and  profligacy  of  every 
kind.  A  man  who  has  gained  an  eftate  by*  the  turn  of  a  die 
cuinotJbe  fuppofed  to  ufe  it  with  the  fame  moderation  and 
prudence,  as  if  he  had  acquired  it  by  his  own  induftry^  and  a 
man  who  lofes  an  eftate  by  the  fame  means  feldom  finds  himfelf 
difpofed  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  it  by  any  other. i  at  leaft, 
anymore  honourable.     His  mind  is  then  ready  to  catch  at  any 

method 
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method  which  will  enable  him  to  repair  his  fortune  as  expedi- 
tioufly  as  he  loft  it :  and  if  bribery  and  corruption  be  neceflary, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  he  will  not  make  much  fcruple  of  them. 

There  is  no  effe^ual  method  of  reftraining  vice  of  all  kinds  but 
by  early  and  deeply  incukating  the  principles  of  integrity,  ho- 
nour,^ and  religion,  on  the  minds  of  youth  in  a  fevere  and  virtu- 
bus  education.  After  this  they  will  hardly  be  feduced  very  foon  j^ 
and  when  fobriety  add  virtue  are  become  habitual  to  them, 
they  will  both  find  their  greateft  fatisfa£bion  in  fuch  a  life  here» 
and  conceive  the  noblefl  and  beft  founded  hopes  of  happinefs 
from  it  hereafter.  And  (notwidifbnding  the  advantages  which 
indiredly  accrue  frofn  vice  and  folly)  men  of  wealth  and  in* 
fluehce,  who  z&  upon  the  principles  of  virtue  and  religfon,  and 
confcientioufly  make  their  power  fubfervient  to  the  good  of  their 
country,  are  the  men  who  acre  the  greateft  honour  to  human  na- 
ture, and  the  greateft  blefling  to  human  focieties. 
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LECTURE        LV. 

7^  Importance  sf  &m  Attmtkn  t9  kjpr  nings  than  thsfi  dif* 
i&urfid  of  ahvf,  Inflmnfi  &f  Pdkmifs  in  a  Static  Man- 
mirs  ^f  thi  Amitntf.  fVhat  Fcrm  rf  Gm^nmmt  is  moft  fa- 
murMtli  U  Pdiumfi*  SiaU  $/  Diverfum  avimg  iht  Gmis 
mid  Ramans,  Tbi  influmce  ^f  d&nuftit  SiiWefy  m  the  Minds 
of  tht  AfidenSs,  Manners  t^f  the  Fsudal  Times.  The  Rift 
Mnd  Pngrefe  af  Pditenefs  in  Europe^  The  Cmfequence  ^f  a 
free  intercmrfe  htwem  the  Sexes*  The  Re^/QH  &/  the  high  Dif- 
iin^im  wish  which  the  Female  Sm  is  treated  in  Europe*  H^w 
far  the  Laws  which  regul^tg  the  Treatment  &f  IV&men  depend 
upm  the  Climate  cf  Cmntries,  Treatment  af  W$men  in  iht  Eqjfi^ 
am&ng  the  GreeJts^  R^mansj  and  bmharfius  Natims* 

TH  E  fourccs  of  gtneral  happiiiefs  ins  llatc  muft  not  always 
be  looked  for  in  fuch  ftriking  circumftances,  as  govern- 
mentf  religion,  laws*  art<i,  and  commerce,  though  an  attention 
to  thefe  be  allowed  to  be  the  mod  eitential  in  a  well  regulated 
ftate-  Allowing  tbefe  requifues  to  profperity  to  be  in  the  beft 
condition  imaginable,  we  muft  wait  till  wc  have  taken  a  nearer 
vi^w  of  a  people,  in  private  and  domcHic  life,  before  we  can 
juflly  pronounce  whether  they  really  mj&y  their  fuuaiion,  or 
not.  We  muft  not  infer  that,  becaufe  men's  liberty  and  property 
are  fecure,  and  in  a  way  of  being  advanced,  they  therefore 
are  happy.  We  muft  alfo  infpc^Sl  their  prevailing  manners  and 
cuftomf^,  confider  the  terms  upon  which  common  acquaintance 
live  and  converfe  together,  and  parucularly  in  what  manner 
the  two  fexes  behave  to  one  another.  Other  objefls  of  attention 
are  fuch  as  may  more  properly  be  fa  id  to  guard  againft  unhap-i 
pinefs.  Thefe  are  the  things  which  a<5tually  impart  the  chief 
pleafures  th^t  fweeten  the  cup  of  life,  which  diffufe  a  fpirit  of 
cbeart^ilneiV  i^vrr  fociety,  and  give  a  ret i ill  to  all  ihe  advantages 
of  it. 

Ik  Both 
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Both  hiftory  and  experience  informs  us,  that  mankind  are 
naturally  felfifh,  fenfual,  haughty,  overbearing,  and  favage; 
and  yet  without  a  fpirit  of  moderation,  humanity,  and  con- 
defcenflon  there  can  be  no  good  harmony  and  confidence  in 
fociety.  Society,  therefore,  can  never  arrive  at  perfection  till 
thoiTe  vices  to  which  men  are  moft  prone  be  either  eradicated,  or 
difguifed»  and  the  oppoflte  virtues  either  acquired,  or  counter- 
feited* Abfolutely  to  eradicate  vices,  and  acquire  virtues,  is 
not  to  be  expedted  from  the  bulk  of  mankind.  It  is  happy, 
therefore,  when,  from  a  fenfe  of  decency  and  honour,  they 
learn  the  art  of  preferving  the  appearance  of  virtue.  For  if 
that  appearance  be  habitual,  and  uniform,  it  will  have  neaiiy 
the  feme  cfFedk  in  fociety ;  though  the  virtues  themfelves 
would  enable  a  perfoh  to  contribute  to  the  happtnefs  of  others 
ivith  far  lefs  pain,  and  mortification  to  himfelf. 

True  folitmefs  is  die  art  of  feeming  to  be  habitually  influenced 
by  thofe  virtues,  and  good  difpofitions  of  mind,  which  moft 
contribute  to  the  eafe  and  the  pleafure  of  thofe  we  converfe 
with.  And  wherever  nature  has  given  die  mind  a  propenfity 
to  any  vice,  or  any  quality  difagreeable  to  others,  refined  good 
breeding  has  taught  them  to  throw  the  bias  on  the  oppofite  fide^ 
^nd  to  preferve  the  appearance  of  fentiments  quite  contrary  to 
thofe  they  are  naturally  inclined  to. 

The  ancients  knew  little  or  nothing  comparatively  of  true 
politenefs,  and  hence  we  may  conclude  they  had  but  little 
enjoyment  of  fociety.  The  fcurrility,  and  obfcenity,  which 
appears  in  the  moft  admired  Greek  and  Latin  writers  is 
abominable.  That  they  had  no  idea  of  politenefs  properly  fo 
called,  may  be  feen  by  another  circumftance.  When  any  thing , 
is  cultivated,  whether  it  be  an  art,  a  fcience,  or  a  branch  of 
virtue,  its  minute  diflindions  and  fubdivifions  open  themfelves 
to  view^  and  are  univerfally  obferved.  T'hus  with  us,  a  fenfe 
of  honour  and  yirtue  are  two  things;  with  the  ancients  they 
were  the  fame :  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  with  them 
they  were  litde  cultivated  or  underftood ;  and  that  politeiiefs, 
which  depends  very  much  on  a  nice  fenfe  of  honour,  as  diftin^ 
from  virtue,  could  hardly  be  known  to  them.  All  the  polite- 
nefs and  civility  which  the  ancients  anlved  ^1  ^9A  4«rci^^  %u 

C  c 


books  aad  ftudy.  It  was  a  fiiying  of.  MenaAdctT).  tt^t  if..  Sfas 
qot  iaihe  power  of  the  gqji%  to.  Riakc  a  fol4jer  |k>Uk.  JStf 
different  were  their  notions  of  pplitene&  from  9\xr^^.  .  • 
.  Indeed^  the  equality  of  popular  ftates  is  very.uofyvoqniWc  ti 
ppHtenefs.  The  haughty  republica9  who.is  c^nftfH^jr  cuigapil 
>p  a  fierce  contention  for  bis  own  prerogatives^.ii.iKit.liinfr 
to  acquire  a  habit  of  condefcenfion   to  others  ^t  ^w^i^n^.  in 

>  qaonatchict^  where  al}  the  members  of  the  ftut^  fve  oj^ofn  4|* 
{OM^pt  on  one  another,  and  efpecially  iq  Europeap^  moiiwiibk^ 
wbere.eyen  the  prince  himfelf  is  dependent;0^:tte.peppl%4i 
l^bitual  defiie  of  plcafing  is  naturally  gencrattdt  19  wliic)|.9l| 
appearance  of  felfilhnefi,  and  every  unlbciab^  difpofitifpi  tati^ 
^iflhest  and  every  one  feems  to  have  ao  other  ob)e&-4h(ai  tbi 
IJI^  and  pleafure  of  others^ 

The  perfe£bion  of  cqmplaiianccf  (though  perfaai^siat  fng^ 
fftliumffi)  is  00  vdiere  to  be  feen  but.  ia  China.  T^qpe^  fyr  from 
being  confin^  to  the  higher  rankf,  of  m«m  cvmtho  bivfeft 
^prs<>f  the  people  are  advated  by  it.  Tbe  many  $9I4)»' wUdb 
muftbe  obferved  in  the  common  intercourfe  of  life^  and  i;i4iich 
ipnuft  be  all  broken  through  before  perfons  can  quarrel  with  one 
another,  contribute  not  a  little  to  pre&rve  the  profound  tran<- 
quillity  which  reigns  through  the  whole  of  that  vaft  empire. 
The  epocha  of  all  the  politenefs  the  Romans  ever  had  was  the 
Umz  with  that  of  the  eftablifhment  of  arbitrary  power. 
,  Since,  however,  the  members  of  every  republic  are,  in  fafi, 
dofely  conncded  with,  and  dependent  upon,  one  another,  and 
it  is  peculiarly  the  intereft  of  all  who  are  Candidates  for  office 
^nd  power  to  court  the  good  opinion  of  the  loweft  vulgar,  I  do 

>^  not  clearly  fee  why  complaifance  fhould  not*  gain  ground,  and 
become  habitual,  in  a  popular  ftate  ;  though  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  that  kind  of  complaifance  which  is  acquired  by 
courting,  and  adapting  one's  felf  to  the  tafte  of  the  populace^ 
is  very  different  from  that  complaifance  which  is  acquired  by 
a  man's  fludying  to  recommend  himfelf  to  bis  fuperiors.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  it  was  not  the  form  of  their  government 
only  that  kept  the  Romans  fo  long  ftrang^rs  to  true  politenefs. 

»The  Romans  had  none  of  thofe  diverfions  apd  amufements» 
uch,  though  they  contribute  to  the  diffipatiqn  of  our  tune, 
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dp  greatly  promote  the  humanizatioi^  of  our  maniiers.  *  They 
tjud  noviiiting  day^,  no  balls,  no  afleoiblie^  of  iioblemen  and 
perfons  of  diftin£lion  at  ladies'  houfes.  The  womqn  faw  each 
Qtjber  only  at  the  (hews,  the  theatres,  and  the  entei  tainn^ents 
begun  by  Nero.  Even  plays  were  feldom  exhibited  at  Roin^ 
ift  comparifon  of  what  they  are  with  us.  They  ^erje  more 
Irequent  indeed  at  Athens,  where  gentlemen  were  not  ^(h^in^.d 
fp  dance,  or  even  to  appear  upon  the  ftage  themfelves- ;  and 
IKirhere  the  manners  of  the  people  were  infinitely  nsore  a^.eeabJie 
•trl^an  tb^  manners  of  the  Romans,  who  were  afliamed  of  dancing, 
and  who  took  pleafure  in  nothing  but  manly  exercifjps,  fhews 
of  gladiatorS)  and  wild  beads. 

Tl^e prafticc  of  domeftic  flavery  could  npt  fail  to  givc.^ 
lavage  turn  to  the  difpofition  of  the  free-born  antients,  and 
partici^ariy.of  the  Romans  in  their  later  times,  when  they 
Blade  &>  mifch  ufe  of  flaves.  What  humanity  and  delicacy  of 
Sentiment  could  ^e  expelled  from .  a  people  who  were  npt 
afliamed  to  Tufier  their  old  and  iifelefs  ilav.es,  when  worn  oujt 
in  their  fervice,  to  ftarve  on  an  ifland  in  the  Tibpr,  as  vf^ 
the  common  pracSlipe  at  Rame  ?  It  wa$  a  profefTed  maxim  of 
the  elder  Cato  to  fell  his  fuper-annuated  flaves  at  any  price^ 
rather  than  maintain  what  he  efteemed  an  ufelefs  burden.  A 
chamed  flave  for  a  porter  was  a  common  fight  at  Rome.  Vidius 
Pollio  ufecl.^p  throw  his  flaves  who  had  difobliged  him  into  his 
fiibrponds,  to  be  preyed  upon  by  the  mullets.  In  the  Roman 
laws  flaves  were  always  conlidered,  not  -  as  men,  having  any 
rights  of  their  own,  but  as.  res,  the  mere  property  of  their 
mailers. 

The  feudal  times,  whjch  fucceed^d  the  Roman  empire,  were 
a$  little  favourable  to  politenefs,  and  the  true  enjoyment  of 
focieiy.  7  be  firft  dawnings  of  politenefs  in  later  times  ap- 
petared  at  Florence,  about  the  age  of  Petrarch.  It  was  more 
coAfpicupus  in  the  family  of  the  Medici^  and  at  Rome  in  the 
age  of  Pope  Leo.  It  then  made  fpme  figure?  at  the  court  of 
3pai%  during  the  flouriihing  ftate  of  that  monarchy;  but 
received  its  laft  improvements  in  France,  in  the  middle  ancj 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  the  French  are  nc 
thought  to  have  in  a  great  iheafure  perfeded  xVv^x  ^x\.^  ^j 
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ngtecMt  of  til  oAen,  F  mrt  Jk  vhr$^  the  art  of  fiacietj  Jad 
conveifadon ;  ind  diej  htve  the  ikdffiidioa  of  fidng  thrir 
Ufte  for  politeoeft,  luxuty,  ud  enterttiiuiients,  follo«red  in 
)Si  ptrdi  of  Eitrt^e,  whtdi  thej  may  look  upon  as  their  oWa 

^  ^  lb  d^tctgfi  of  Lewis  XIIL  Voltaire  fayst  the  minds  of  mes 
were  generally  groft  and  uncultivated  %  a  iange  pedantry  Ibuied 
ihe  minds  of  jUl  the  puUic  bodies  appointed  for  the  edncatioii 
of  youth,  and  even  thofe  of  the  magiftracy.  It  was  only  under 
the  adiiiintftradon  of  Richlteu  that  the  French  began  to  make 
themiUves  efteemed  every  where  by  their  agreeable  and  pofile 
manners,  diough  that  great  minifter  htmfdf  lived  Co  fee  bat 
little  more  than  the  dawnings  of  the  prefent  fplendor  of  his 
nation.  He  bad  given  balls,  iays  die  lame  writer,  but  they 
were  without  tafte,  as  were  all  the  entertainment^  before  iib 
thne.  The  French,  wh6  have  fince  carrkd  die  art  of  dancing 
to  perfedion,  had  only  a  few  Spanifli  dances  fai  the  minority  of 
Lewis  XIV.  as  the  faraband,  die  courante,  &c.  though  the 
French  vivacity,  and  regard  for  the  fair  fex,  wereuken  notice  of 
in  a  much  earlier  period.  And  one  may  almoft  judge  of  the 
politenefs  of  a  people,  and  of  all  refinements  in  their  behaviour, 
from  this  fmgle  circumftance,  viz.  the-  treatment  of  women 
among  them* 

Where  the  intercourfe  between  the  fexe$  is  open,  it  is  im- 
poffible  but  that  there  fhould  be  a  mutual  defire  to  pleafe,  which 
win  give  the  male  fex  a  foftnefs  ef  temper,  and  tendernefs  of 
fentiment,  which  they  could  never  have  acquired  by  converting 
with  their  own  fex  only,  and  without  which,  the  temper  and 
manners  even  of  the  females  could  not  have  been  the  moft 
lovely  and  engaging.  And,  indeed,  the  feeds  of  politenefs, 
though  they  were  long  buried  in  the  barbarity  of  the  feudal  cuftoms 
(when  a  woman  might  be  feen  waiting  whole  days  in  a  church 
till  the  vaflat,  to  whom  the  feudal  lord  had  prefented  her,  either 
married  her,  or  compounded)  may  be  difcovered  in  the  earlieft 
cuftoms  and  laws  of  the  northern  nations.  The  Scythians  and 
the  Goths  never  thought  of  depriving  women  of  their  liberty^ 

but 
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but  made  them  equal  with  themfelves.     A  fine  for  injilring  a 
woman  was  double  for  the  fame  injury  done  to  a  man. 

Some,  however,  fay  that  the  very  high  diftinftion  with  which 
the  fex  is  treated  in  Europe  is  to  be  looked  for  from  another 
quarter.  They  fay,  that  a  notion  of  African  extradion  got 
footing  in  Spain,  that  women,  being  the  ornaments  of  the 
world,  were  to  be  adored^  and  that  the  fchools  of  regulated 
gallantry,  which  among  the  Arabs  and  Moors  were  connedled 
with  their  original  inftitutions,  foimd  a  ready  reception  among 
the  Spaniards,  who  even  improved  its  forms  and  ceremonies^ 
and  communicated  them  to  all  Europe.  It  is  certain  that  the 
embellifhments  of  the  Arabian  compoiitions  are  adventures^ 
feftivals  and  heroic  feafts,  in  the  caufe  of  love. 

The  laws  which  regulate  and  dired  the  treahnent  of  women 
depend  very  much  upon  the  climate  of  a  coi^ntry,  fo  that  fqfme 
nations  ix^  deprived  by  nature  of  the  very  means  of  politene'ft^ 
In  warm  climates  men's  pafSons  are  certainly  more  violent  thaa 
in  thoie  which  are  cold  or  temperate^  This  is  very  evident 
with  refpe6l  to  Spain,  and  moft  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Alia* 
The  cl^iiEcai  books  of  China  confider  it  as  a  miracle  that  a  nfian 
ibould  find  a  woman  alone  in  a  remote  apartment  of  a  houfe^ 
and  not  ofF^r  violence  to  her.  And  when  love  goes  beyond  m 
certain  pitch  it  renders  men  jealous,  and  cuts  oiF  the  free 
intercourfe  between  the  feyes,  on  which  the  politenefs  of  a 
nation  will  always  depend,  fo  that  nations  in  temperate  climates 
ftand  the  &ireft  chance  for  this,  as  well  as  for  moft  other  kinds 
of  improvement. 

It  muft  likewife  be  confidered,  that  in  hot  countries  women 
are  marriageable  at  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  which  is  before 
theit  underftandings  can  have  ripened,  and  confequently  before 
they  can  have  acquired  any  influencci  and  that  they  are  generally 
paft  child-bearing,  and  have  out-lived  all  their  charms,  about 
thirty,  when  their  underftandings  are  in  perfeftion.  The  coilfe^ 
quence  of  this  is,  that  women  are  only  confidered  as  the  obJ€*5_ 
pleafure  and  luxury,  and  not  as  the  partakers  and  promoter 

In  the  Eaft,  women,  being  born  Aaves,  have  fejd 
education.     They  never  appear  at  entertainment 
no  che^rfulnefs  to  their  m^cy's  heart,  nor  'mti 
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the  public  manners,  but  are  always  ftriftly  guarded  by  eunuchs 
as  the  mere  property  of  the  men*  In  Perfia,  fays  Mr.  Chardtn*, 
they  give  the  women  their  cl oaths,  as  if  they  were  children. 
Indeed,  it  were  highly  imprudent  in  thofe  countries  to  confide 
the  women  in  any  other  light,  or  to  give  them  more  liberty.  In 
Turkey^  Pcrfia,  Indoflanj  China,  and  Japan,  where  the  womoi 
tert  flriftly  confined,  [heir  morals  are  adn^irable  j  whereas  in  tht 
Indies,  and  other  places  where  the  civil  governmetit  is  not  A 
regular^  men  onnot  attend  to  the  morals*  of  their  wives,  therr 
irregularities  Qre  faid  to  be  very  great. 

It  is  a  happrnefs,fays  Montefqureu,  to  live  in  a  country  whert 
the  charms  of  the  fair  fexpulifl^i  fociety,  and  where  the  women* 
preferving  themfdves  for  their  hufbands,  ferve  for  the  ftmufe* 
toem  of  alL 

The  Athenians  derived  con  fidemb  lead  vantage  even  from  their 
courtezans  who  had  had  a  good  education.  Their  hcufes  were 
reforted  to  by  the  firil  men  in  the  commonwealth,  and  feme  of 
Iheir  grcatefl  ftatefmen,  and  beft  orators,  are  faid  to  have  derived 
their  fineft  accomplifhments  from  their  ccmveffation,  Thfc 
hiftory  of  Pericles  and  Afpafia  is  well  known.  The  like  advan- 
tages douM  not  be  derived  from  tint  cotnp^hf  <ff  tfa^  fte^-bbttt 
AdicttianSi  -No  woman  6f  chartfStr  irtnOhj|the(S*rfeeks  evet 
^ohvcrfed  with  any  perfons  but  thofe  of  het  kMvn  family,  and 
kitliat  thq^  ^re  cfeftfincd  w  the  mott  remote  ipkAn^nt  of  the 
kovfe^'wh^re  the  cnen  had  no  AcceTs.  As  far  the  R<Mians, 
^hat  delicacy  cfiHild  we  expe^  frdito  thenv,  ^heh^iVV^^rcifs  "VMt 
fo  eafy  and  cuftomary  amongft  them,  as  almoft  aiVi^n^  to  i 
lending  and  exchanging  of  tbeir  ^tvts  5  as  <)ato  is  faid  to  hkve 
y)^rted  with  his  to  Hortenfius.  As  well  alihoft  Wiighlt  ^^e^peft 
delkaty  or  politencfs  frofti  our  an^ctters  the  BHtdiVS)  ^irith 
Vhom  it  is  fard  to  have  been  c\iftottiaty  for  tten  t>ri  dbl^  ftieii 
to  live  together,  having  theik-  wites  and  icfeadren  iti'doteliifdn. 

In  all  aAcient  nations,  and  early  times^  we  teiitd  6f  ih)^  g^iVlhg 
irtoney  for  theirwivcsyinftead  of  receiving  porwons  wMl^hfem^ 
a  plaiti  mark  ih  feow  «ftfayc>6faWe  k  lights  #*?th'¥feftJeA*to 
jffdlitenefei  they  wei«?€<itofidered;.  They  were  ncltitafl^ai  the 
iompanron^  btita«Ae  property,  a«dftt-y*rigfoft^econVeW^ 
rf itheir  hiifbanfls*!  \.  '  *  .        :- 
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LECTURE      LVL 

The  Influence  of  Religion  on  Civil  Society,  In  what  Circumjiancis 
it  has  the  greatejl  Force.  The  life  of  it  in  States.  Advantages 
refulting  from  Chriftianity  in  Europe.  Abufes  of  Religion.  Of 
Oaths. '  Toleration  and  Perfecution.  In  what  Circumflances 
moji  violent.  Effe^s  of  Superjiition^  efpecially  in  uncivilized 
Countries,  Human  Sacrifices.  The  Connexion  of  Modes  of 
Religion  with  Forms  of  Government. 

NEXT  to  the  forms  of  government^  and  the  fubje<Sl  of  laws^ 
the  influence  of  religion  on  civil  fociety  cannot  fail  to 
engage  the  attention  of  a  reader  of  hiftory  ;  and  legiflators,  and 
minifters  of  ftate  have  too  often  found  it  one  of  the  moft 
powerful  inftrumentsof  civil  policy  ;  the  hiftory  of  almoft  every 
country  affording  inftances  of  its  being  either  an  excellent  ally 
to  the  power  of  the  civil  magiftrate,  or  the  moft  dangerous  rival 
he  can  have.  By  religion  I  here  mean,  in  genera),  that  principle 
by  which  men  are  influenced  by  the  dread  of  evil,  01;  the  hope 
of  reward,  from  unknown  and  invifible  caufes  4  whether  the 
good  or  the  evil  be  expefted  to  take  place  in  this  world,  or  in 
another;  wliich  comprehends  enthufiafm,  fuperftition,  and  every 
6ther  fpecies  of  falfe  religion,  as  well  as  the  true. 

Hiftory  cxhibip  the  moft  frequent  and  the  moft  ftriking 
inftances  of  the  power  of  this  principle  in  barbarous  nations  j 
and  therefore,  if  properly  applied,  it  comes  moft  feafonably  in 
aid  of  the  imperfeft  ftate  of  government  in  thofe  countries. 
The  notion  which  prevailed  in  the  barbarous  times  of  Greece, 
that  the  ghofts  of  deceafed  perfons  haunted  their  murderers, 
muft  have  had  a  confiderable  effeft  to  prevent  thofe  violences. 
The  fuperftition  with  which  the  rights  of  hofpitality  are  ob- 
ferved  in  uncivilized  countries,  is  of  the  fame  nature,  T 
ftrong  propenfity  to  fuperftition  in  the  early  ages  of  Roipe 
a  great  means  of  keeping  the  boifterous  fpiritis  of  the  ViQm 
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tolerable  order,  in  fo  ill  balanced  a  conftitutioti  a$  theirs  was. 
Of  this  there  are  upon  record  feveral  remarkable  inftances. 
When  the  tribunes  oppofed  Q.  Cincinnatus  in  raifmg  an  armyi 
contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the  body  of  the  people^  and 
with  views  which  were  known  to  be  oppofite  to  the  in te reft  of 
the  people  j  the  old  general  cried  out,  **  Let  all  thofe  who  took 
•*  the  oath  to  the  conful  the  preceding  year  march  immediately 
**  under  my  ftandard,^*  and  they  inftantly  obeyed.  It  was  not 
even  in  the  power  of  the  tribunes  to  perfuade  them  they  were 
not  bouJidbythat  oath. 

With  the  Romans,  and  many  other  nadons  in  a  flaie  equalljfl 
barbarouft}  the  obligation  of  religion  was  generally  much 
ftronger  than  that  of  the  plaineft  didates  of  morals.  When  the 
Roman  commons  at  one  time  formed  a  defign  to  retire  to  the 
facred  mount,  in  oppofition  to  the  fcnate  and  confuls,  they 
ferioufly  propofed  to  kill  one  of  the  confuls,  becaufe  they^ 
imagined  that  otherwife  they  fljoutd  be  bound  by  the  oath  the} 
had  taken  to  him.  The  reafon  why  people  in  barbarous  countries 
and  unformed  governments,  are  more  liable  than  others  to  the ' 
influence  of  religion  or  fuperflition,  equally  affe<as  all  people 
who  have  little  knowledge  of  nature,  and  are  fubje^  to  a  great 
variety  of  fortune  and  unforefeen  ill  accidents,  depending  upon 
unknown  and  uncertain  caufes*  This  may  eafdy  be  obferved 
even  in  gamefters,  though  the  greateft  free-thinkers,  and  the 
moft  irreligious  of  all  mankind  in  moft  refpe£ts.  What  is  curfing 
their  ill  luck,  fo  emphatically  and  eari^eftly  as  they  often  do, 
but  a  ipecies  of  fuperftition  ? 

The  ufe  of  religion  to  a  ftate  is  moft  clearly  feen  lii  the 
courage  of  the  firft  Saracens,  who  knew  not  what  it  was  to  fear 
death,  nay  exulted  in  the  very  face  of  it,  from  the  belief  that 
the  joys  of  paradife  were  the  certain  and  immediate  rew^urd  of 
all  who  died  in  battle.  The  fuperftition  of  the  Lacedemonians 
and  Romans  often  checked  and  reftrained  their  martial  courage 
for  a  time,  but  it  made  it  regular  and  firm  when  it  was  exerted* 
The  Lacedemonians  would  nevef  march  till  after  the  full  moon, 
nor  would  they  fight  at  die  battle  of  Platxa  till  the  facrifices 
were  favourable^  though  they  were  drawn  up    in  their  ranks 
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ready  for  the  engagement,  and  the  enemy  were  ready  to  cut 
them  to  pieces.  But  no  fooner  did  the  priefts  allow  them  the 
ufe  of  their  arms,  than  their  ihock  was  irrefiilible.  In  Turkey 
it  is  from  religion  that  the  people  derive  their  greateft  reverence 
46r  the  prince,,  which  cuts  off  all  hopes  from  every  other  family 
of  iucceeding  to  the  crown,  ^nd  is  a  great  means  of  preferving 
tranquillity  in  that  vaft  and  ill-governed  empire. 

Thefe  happy  efFe£b  of  religion  coincide  with,  and  fecond, 
the  views  of  the  civil  magiftrate.  But  religion  has  often 
operated  powerfully  in  favour  of  thebeft  interefts  of  mankind, 
independently  of,  and  in  contradi£lion  to,  the  views  of  the 
civil  magiftrate.  It  has  been  of  excellent  ufe  to  reftrain 
the  extravagance  of  defpotic  power  in  all  ages  and  all  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  What  would  have  become  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  fays Montefquieu,  if  it  had  not  been  for  religion? 
And  for  this  reafon,  he  fays  (what  was  mentioned  before  in 
anotfier  view)  that  if  the  Englilh  ever  be  flaves,  they  will  be 
the  greateft  flaves.  It  is  an  obfervation  of  Mr.  Hume's,  that 
the  precious  fparks  of  liberty  were  kindled  and  preferved  by  the 
puHtans  in  England,  and  that  '^  it  is  to  this  fe£t,  whofe  principles 
*'  appear  fo  frivolous,  and  whofe  habits  fo  ridiculous,  that  the 
••  Engliih  owe  the  whole  freedom  of  their  conftitution."  We 
fball  take  the  compliment,  and  defpife  the  reflection. 

The  capital  advantage  derived  fromchriftianity  in  this  weftern 
part  of  the  world  is  the  total  abolition  of  flavery,  in  confe- 
quenceof  its  raifing  men's  ideas  of  the  importance  of  the  human 
fpecies.  After  the  introduction  of  chriftianity  into  the  Roman 
empire,  every  law  which  was  made  relating  to  flaves  was  in 
favour  of  them,  till  at  laft  all  the  fubje(Ss  of  the  empire  were 
reckoned  equally  free. 

Indeed,  chriftianity  is  almoft  incompatible  with  abfolute 
defpotic  power,  both  in  fovereigns  and  private  perfons.  It 
has,  fays  Montefquieu,  prevented  defpotifm  from  being  efta- 
bjiibed  in  Ethiopia,  notwithftanding  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
the  largenefs  of  the  empire,  and  its  fituation  in  the  midft  of 
African  defpotic  ftates, 
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Wc  may,  moreover,  fee  in  the  conqoefts  of  Jenghis  Khm, 
*nd  Timar  Bek^  what  we  owe  to  the  equitable  rights  of  natiom, 
rflabltjhed  by  chriftianity,  which  leave  to  the  conquered  lifc^ 
liberty^  laws,  pofTeiHons,  and  generally  religiom 

Some  advantages  have  indiredly  artfen  from  thcgreatcft  cor- 
ruptions of  chriftianityj  from  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  pope, 
and  the  fuperftition  of  thcpopifh  worihip.     The  tinion  of  all 
the  weftern  churches  under  one  fupreme  pontiff  facilitated  the 
intercourfe  of  nations  in  barbarous  ages,  and  tended  to  bind  all 
the  parts  of  Europe  into  a  clofer  connexion  with  each  other  j  and 
thus  prevented  the  fevcral  governments  of  it  from  falling,  upon 
thedilTolution   of  the  Roman  empire,   into  that  disjointed  ftate 
in  which  they  were  found  before  the  eftablrfliitient  of  it-     And 
the  pomp  of  the  poptfh   worfhip  contributed  greatly  to  prevent 
ihc  fine  arts  from  being  totally  lod  in  the  barbarifm  of  Europe, 
iind  to  their  revival,  antecedent  to  the  revival  of  karmng  m 
lilil  wefiern  part  of  the  world. 

^  1  would  be  fafp  however,  from  aCrting  that  religion,  wSS^ 
tbrdihg  to  the  g^ne^al  deiTnition  I  h&ye  giv^n  of  it^  hai^  beeli 
univtrfany  ufbful  in  foc'rety.  It  has  often  been  greatly  imi4 
evidehtly  huHful,  both  in  the  hands  of  th6  tiVil  nla|iftrat6, 
ind  out  bf  his  hand$.  The  Jewifh  ftrifShiefe  ill  keeping  thetr 
fabbath  was  very  ne&r  b^ing  fatal  to  them  in  the  begininng  of 
thrir  wars  under  the  Maccabees  5  as  the  fuperftition  of  the 
Egyptiahs  i)i^as  to  them  when  they  wtre  invaded  by€am'byfe$^ 
who  entirely  defeated  them,  by  placing  in  thte  front  of  his 
iM-rtiythbfe  afiimals  which  the  Egyptians  thoughtnt  impiety  to 
injure.  The  religion  of  the  Egyptians  wiw  alfo  in  dthfcr  refjjeds 
extremely  prejudicial  to  them.  It  made  them  averfc  to  aH 
intercourfe  with  ftrangers,  and  confeqaently  withheld  from 
them  all  the  advantages  of  commerce.  The  ancient  Pedtans 
Were  fufferer$  by  their  religion  in  the  fame  refpefti  It  made 
them  to  look  upon  it  as  a  crime  to  navigate  the  rivers,  fbt  <fear 
of  difturbihg  the  elements.  Even  to  this  diy  th^  t^eriees 
fconfider  thoTe  jperfons  as  atheifts  who  make  Ibng  Voyages. 

gnorance,  and   fuperftition  (which  always  prc^eeeds  from  i, 
of  knowledge,  putting  imaginary  caufes  in  the  place  of 
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tr«e  ekm)  iiate  1>eeh  the  occafion  of  the  moft  lamentaMe  evils 
in  the  government  of  ftates.  Beccaria  fays  -*,  that  there  hat 
ibeen  ib^ve  an  hundred  thoufand  witches  condemned  to  die  by 
chriftian  tribanals.  * 

The  fobftitution  of  ceremoniiil  for  moral  duties  is  <H7e  of  the 
greateft  abufes  of  religion.  Things  of  this  kind,  fo  contrary^ 
one  would  thinks  to  c^nmon  fenfe^  would  not  be  credible  at 
this  day>  but  that  they  are  too  well  authenticated.  But  Wt 
iee  it.abondantly  exemplified  iti  all  religions^  and  as  much  in 
fht  aibofes  of  thriftianity  «5  in  any  other.  The  MahonvetaWi 
t§Lf  titegreateft  ftrefs  imaginable  oti  things  which  have  no  cOh-* 
ft^on  Whatever  with  moral  virtue.  Sir  James  Porter  fays  t^ 
there  is  no  command  in  the  Koran  more,  energetic^  or  held  i«Ji 
greater  rcipeft  by  Muffulmen,  than  die  pilgrimagie  rp  IVleeta* 
The  pilgrim  is  ahVays  reckoned  regenerate.  He  who  has  ndt 
bceh  tbftre  deplores  his  own  fituation  in  life,  which  has  tidt 
fiermitted  him  to  perform  this  duty,  and  is  aAxious  fot*  the 
ftate  of  hip  fdul. 

Fal(fe  principles  of  religion  have  encouraged  men  tocorhfh'it  Ihfe 
moft  borKrd  crimes.  Jaurigay  and  Balthazar  Gferatd^  who 
aflaffinkted  the.  prince  of  Orange^  Clement  the  Dominit**^ 
ChaCel^  RaVaillac,  and  all  the  other  parricides  of  thofe  times, 
went  toconfeffion  before  they  committedtheir  xn^irties  J. 

The  oppofition  between  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  law  has  htth 
die  occafion  of  ftrangc  inconfiftencres  in  the  rule  of  huittah  duty. 

The  flavery  of  mankind  to  their  priefts  in  barbarous  ages  is 
hardly  credible.  Vinegas  in  his  hiftory  of  CiJifornia,  ^^ys§^  that 
the  people  of  that  country  bring  their  priefts  the  beft  of  thefriihs 
they  gather,  and  of  what  they  catch  in  fifliitig  and  hunting  •  thefe 
priefts  terrifying  them  with  threatenings,  of  ficknefs,  difafterand 
failure  of  harveft ;  at  other  times  giving  them  the  moft  fanguine 
hopes  of  affluence.  For  they  pretend  to  be  poffeffed  of  know* 
kdge  and  power  fufficient  toaccomplifh  all  this,  by  means  of  their 
intcrcourfe  with  invifible  fpirits.  What  ftrcngtheas  their  aurbo* 

-  Ill 

•  EflTay  on  Crimes  and  Puniflimeijts,  p.  35, 
•f  Obfervations  on  the  Turks,  vol.  i.  j>.  19. 
X  Beccaria  on  Crimes,  p.  54.  §  Vol.  i.  p.  91. 
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fitf  it  Acir  being  the  only  phyftcians,  and  all  their  medidnet 
being  adminifVered  with  great  oftcntation  and  folemmty* 

The  hardQiip^  that  fuptiMuon  leads  men  to  inAtft  upon 
thcmfelves  arc  fometimes  very  extraordinary,  Charlevoix  fays*,! 
the  invitation  to  hunt  the  bear  by  the  nations  of  Canada  Is  made 
with  greac  teremonyj  and  foliowed  by  a  faft  of  ten  days  con- 
tinuance i  during  which  it  is  unlawful  to  tafte  fo  much  as  a 
drop  of  water  i  yet  they  fing  the  whole  day  through.  Th» 
reafon  of  this  fa  CI  is  to  induce  the  fpirit  to  di  {cover  the  plact 
where  a  great  number  of  bears  may  be  found*  At  their  retym 
from  the  hunting,  the  Hrft  difh  ferved  up  is  the  laigeft  bear  that 
has  beenkilledj  and  that  whole,  and  with  all  his  entrails.  He 
is  not  fo  much  as  Hayed,  they  being  fati^fied  with  having 
fingt^d  off  the  hair.  This  feaft  is  facred  to  fomc  geniuS| 
wfaofe  indignation  they  apprehend  fliould  they  leave  a  morfel 
oneaten.  They  mull  not  fo  much  as  leave  any  of  the  broth  In 
which  the  meat  has  been  boiled,  which  is  nothing  but  a  quan- 
.  tityof  liquid  fat;  and  there  never  happens  a  feaft  of  this  fort^ 
but  fome  eat  them^felves  to  death,  and  feveral  Aiffer  feverely. 

The  tortures  which  falfe  religion  makes  men^  inflid  upon 
thcmfelves  and  others  are  dreadful  to  think  of.  'To  this  ac- 
count we  muft  put  all  the  human  (acrifices,  and  cfpecially 
the  burning  of  children  alive  in  ancient  times,  and  of  women 
with  their  dead  hufbands  in  Indoftan  at  prefent.  In  this  country 
there  is  an  order  of  men  called  Faquirs's  pr  J^bgies  who  make 
vows  of  poverty  and  celibacy,  and  in  oroer  to  obtain  favour  of 
their  god  Brama,  fuffer  the  moft  dreadful  tortures.  Some  ftand  fi>r 
years  on  one  foot,  with  their  arms  tied  to  the  beam  of  ahoufe,  or 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  till  their  arms  fettle  in  that  pofture,  and 
ever  after  become  ufelefs  j  and  fome  fit  in  the  fun  widi  their 
faces  looking  upwards  till  they  are  incapable  of  altering  the 
poiitjon  of  their  heads.  Others,  it  is  faid,  make  a  vow  never 
to  fit  or  lie  down,  but  either  walk  or  lean.  Accordingly,  a 
rope  being  tied  from  one  bough  of  a  tree  to  another,  a  pillow, 
or  quilt  is  laid  upon  it,  on  which  they  lean.     But  thefcareiaid 

•  TraYdn,  vol.  i.  p.  i8i.  I 
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to  alter  their  pofture  when  they  pray,  being  drawn  up  by  their 
heels  to  the  bough  of  a  tree,  their  head  hanging  down  towards 
the  earth,  as  unworthy  to  look  up  to  heaven.  The  people,  in  all 
thefe  cafes,  make  a  merit  of  feeding  them.  Mr.  Grofe  fays*, 
that  a  Gentoo  was  near  perifhing  wtth  thirft,  though  there  was 
water  enough  on  board,  becaufe  he  would  not  taftethat  which 
belonged  to  a  perfon  of  another  religion. 

The  cruelties  of  the  Mexicans  to  their  prifoners,  and  alfo  their 
feverities  to  themfelves,  exceed  all  that  we  kqow  of  in  modern 
times.  At  the  dedication  df  the  great  temple  at  Mexico  Clavi* 
gerofays  f,  there  were  fixty  or  feventythoufand  human  facri- 
fices.  The  ufual  annual  amount  of  them  was  about  twenty 
thoufand. 

The  Mexicans,  being  accuftomed  to  the  bloody  facrifices  of 
their  prifoners,  fhed  alfo  much  of  their  own  blood.  It  makes 
one  (hudder,  fays  this  writer,  to  read  of  the  aufterities  they 
exercifed  on  themfelves,  either  in  atonement  for  their  offences, 
or  in  preparation  for  their  feftivals.  Among  other  feverities, 
their  priefts  ufed  to  thruft  iharp  inftruments  through  their 
tongues.  Among  the  Tlafcalans  few  could  bear  the  feverities 
of  their  dreadful  annual  faft  %, 

How  dreadful  the  power  of  religion  may  be  when  conduced 
by  improper  hands,  may  be  feen  in  the  horrid  exceiTes  of  the 
Anabaptijfts  in  Germany  about  the  time  of  the  reformation,  of 
the  levellers  in  England  during  the  civil  wars,  and  the  defpe- 
rate  coqrage  and  (hocking  cruelties  of  that  people  in  Afia,^  from 
whom  we  borrow  the  term  ajfaffm.  Thefe  people  were  fo 
devoted  to  their  chief,  that  they  efteemed  it  glorious  to  die  at 
his  command,  and  would  chearfully  engage  in  any  undertaking 
which  he  enjoined  them,  though  they  were  fure  to  fufFer  the 
moft  cruel  death  in  confequence  of  it.  hy  the  hands  of  thefe 
allaffins  fell  many  princes  and  chiefs  of  the  chriftian  crufaders  in 
the  holy  wars ;  and  no  precautions  could  be  efiedual  againft 
their  attacks.  For  almoft  any  man  may  command  the  life  of 
another,  if  he  make  no  difficulty  of  facrificing  his  own. 

•  Travels  vol.  i.  p.  188. 

f  Hi^ory  of  Mexico,  roi.  r.  p.  281,  %  Ibi4.  vol  i.  p.  288. 
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The  e¥ik  which  ccm«i tries  haYO  fiUfaed  in  arnftqueMi  tf 
the  flud  foperftiiiop  of  ibeir  qnagiftr^tos  «r9  ea^nfitt^coiNaniMi 
iPdborfibte  t^  think  o&  Ahov^.^ighc  hu9dre4  iHir^lM.  vm 
Vii(ii«4  m  £nglM  for  thar  snAh^rence  tOL  tb«.  pr0|«4l»ft^filjgiii 
in  qvnttn  M^ary't  rejga  i  stfid  iathir  fevfr^l  pif r^^tiffnf^pEffWlrf 
kf  PhiUp  11.  Qo  kfaitbvia  h^mif^  dvHifwl;.pe|B^?«M.  »r«*Ail 
to  have  periflied  by  t\)fi  btod  <rf  th0  excciftipntr*.  VMitifi  tft 
frotti  the  Ounie  priqcipk^  dfoi»  mti^ih^Mgi  mm  hmiidtmt  Am^ 
Morifcimout  Qf  his  dofiiiniOBSihji  onr  pdi^^/wflll  fwllfiftlMir 
ftiQCTCB  cf  inbufiiaiMity  m  ^incfCHtim  of  i$f  9S  StWArd^iliM 
couU  omoife,  undlbeip^^iikiw  »kw  »P{WO)!f»,  .Xliiit^  ii«% 
ftioiH  as  Sir  JMUb  Child  oblivvmis  h4»  «oi|]tifibu««ii:  mort^ii 
depopulate  Spain  than  all  its  vaft  fettlements.  in  the  Iii4m«::  - 

Vgltaiif  .£^J^  that  Ap  l<sfs.tiMII  i§^  tkO!^^  fmi^  t|tf|nd 
fpmt  in  thfs  fpaice.  ot  thr<».  yi»ri  iftef^  th4  fP^9f9S(l^n  ipf. tb 
f^  of  Nimes,  an4  W«;sf  ^ft^nwftf^s  foDo^wt.  bjK  oditrii  «h» 
oAirriiA  thwr:  vt9»  iiisAufifi^H(o^..w)4  fkhm  with  thMt  iM 
|SiMP(%«^ 4»Mntifif s.  .Thus  FsaACB loft aboii^6««h«iidrf^I|^^ 
fand  inhabitants,  an  immenfe  quantity  of  (p^cij^,  and,  what  isftiU 
oior^,  the  artSy  with  which  their  enemies  enriched  thqmfelves* 
Holland  gained  officers  and  foldiers«  Tb^  prioce  of  Orwgtt 
and  thed^keof  Savoy,  had  thref  regiments  of  French  reAi^ees. 

No  ftat^  ever  fufferedmpre  ia  i^  (^oi^i^Mtjm  an4adaiinifT 
'  tration  by  the  influence  of  i^ltgion  thaa  th^  eippi.rc  of  Coo- 
ftantino{]4e,  for  fonn^  cemuTies  before  its  final  dii&lutic)n.  The 
mQnWs  interftr^d  with  all  public  bufinefs,  and  public  buAneft 
was  often  (hainefujly  negkaed  for  the  falpp  of  religion.  The 
emperors  would  be  prefiding  in  council^  whcfp  the  idleft  of 
all  ^ontroverfies  were  diicuilbd,  inftead  of  confulting  ^bout 
affairs  of  ftate  in  their  cabinet,  or  being  at.  ihe  head  of  their 
armies  in  the  field.  They  were  at  one  time  fo  far  funk  in 
fuperftitjiop,  that  Conliantine  Lf  Barhu  took  his  two  brothers 
to  reign  along  with  him,  in  imitation  of  the  Trinity. 

Thefe  evils,  and  particular iy  thofe  arifing  from  perfecution^ 
ought  certainly  to  be  taken  \^kq,  the  ^cqount  when  we  n^kfi  an 
eftimate  of  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  world  from  chriflianity. 
1  he  moft  illuftrious  examples  of  toleri^tion  are  certainly  npt  to 
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be  found  amcMig  chriftians.  .Mahometans  in  general  are  much 
SQore  generous  in  their  fentiments  on  that  head,  notwithftaading 
(heir  religion  was  indebted,  for  its  firft  propagaUon  and  ex* 
tenfive  fpres^y  chiefly  to  the  fword.  But  this  difference  is 
9wing  to  the  greater  attachment  which  chriftia,ns  have  to  their 
religion,  and  their  belief  of  th^  importance  of  the  tenets  of  it. 
}f  Jenghis  Khan,  and  Timur  6ek  tolerated  all  religions  by  pub- 
lic edicts,  which  is  certainly  much  to  their  honour  r  it  mull  be 
^pnfidered,  tb^t  they  were  men  who  payed  little  regard  to  re- 
ligion themielves,  and  thought  the  various  modes  of  it  to  be  a 
matter  of  very  little  importance  to  the  world.  All  the  people 
in  the  eaft,  except  the  Mahometans,  believe  all  religions  to  h% 
in  themfelve$  indifferent. 

The  religion  of  the  Qentops  is  the  moft  tolerant  of  any. 
They  think  that  a  diverfity  of  worihip  is  agreeable  to  the  God 
of  the  univerfe,  and  .they  refufe  to  admit  or  make  any  converts. 
yfith  all  their  religious  horror  at  the  killing  of  an  ox,  they 
|>ave  no  averfion  to  others  ^wbo  do  it. 

The  Mahometans,  though  they  do  not  perfecute  to  death, 
yjst  conceive  the  greateft  abhorrence  of  other  religions.  It  is 
early  inculcated  on  their  children,  who  are  taught  to  call  unbe- 
lievers by  the  moft  opprobrious  names.  Take  the  mofl  miferablc 
Turkp  fays  Sir  Jamfs  Porter  ^,  dependent  on  a  chriflian,  one 
who  lives  b^  him,  and  ftarves  without  him;  let  thechriftian 
require  of  him  the  falufation  cf  JP^ace^  or  peace  be  witbyim^  he 
ivot^d  fooner  die  than  give.it.  He  would  think  himfelf  abomi- 
na^d  by  .Qod.  The  moft  they  dare  fay,  and  many  think  it  faying' 
too^much',  is  good  be  with  you* 

It  is  not„  however,  doing  this  argument  juftice  to  fuppofe 
l^hat  there  was  nothing  like  perfecution  among  the  ancients. 
Xraws  againft  eic^ernal  fuperftition  were  of  old  ftanding,  and 
very  fevere  among  the  Romans,  though,  in  general,  they  were 
not  rigorpuily  executed.  Immediately  after  the  conqueft  of 
Gaul,  they  .forbad  any  of  the  natives,  under  pain  of  death,  to 
be  initiated  in  th^  religion  of  the  Druids,  in  Greece  too  a 
conformity  to  the.  eft^bliibed  religion,  and  even  refpedl  for  the 
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moft  ridfculous  tntditions  belonging  to  it  (fuch  as  the  maglT- 
trates  themfelve^,  m  the  ealightencd  ages  of  Greece,  cannot  be 
fuppofcd  to  believe)  were  enforced  by  fevere  Civil  penalties. 
Sttlpo  was  banifhed  by  the  council  of  Areopagus  for  affirming 
that  tht"  Minerva  in  the  citadel  was  not  a  divinTty»  but  the  work- 
manihip  of  Phidias  the  fculptor, 

It  IS  obfervable  in  the  hiftory  of  perfccution,  that  it  is  always 
the  moft  violent  between  feiis  which  are  the  moft  nearly  related. 

The  greater  is  their  agreement,  the  more  ftriking  are  the  few 
points  in  which  they  difter  ;  and  the  more  do  thofe  parties  which 
approach  near,  and  yet  cannot  unite,  interfere  with  one  another. 
In  Perfta,  all  religions  are  tolerated  except  the  feft  of  Omar, 
The  Jews  were  fpared  in  queen  Mary's  perfccution  of  the 
proteflants,  and  are  to  this  day  tolerated  in  Rome,  and  many 
popift  countries* 

A  perfecution  that  is  tolerably  moderate,  either  tn  time  or 
degree,  is  certainly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  any  religion* 
according  to  the  old  maxim,  that  ^'  the  blood  of  the  martyn 
"  is  the  feed  of  the  church  j'^  but  the  fmall  number  of  protef- 
tancs  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  fince  the  eredtion  of  the  inquifition, 
proves  beyond  all  doubt,  that  long  and  great  hardftiips  arc 
capable  of  exterminating  a  religion*  However,  in  general,  as 
Voltaire  fays,  politicians  would  find  that  the  fureft  method  of 
exterminating  religion  is  by  rewards,  and  not  by  puniftiments, 
to  make  men  forget  it,  and  not  to  think  of  it. 

In  all  governments,  I  believe,  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
the  general  regard  to  religion,  to  enforce  the  obligaticin  of  truth  j 
men  being  required  to  make  a  folemn  appml  to  GsJ^  or  other 
invifible  powers,  with  an  implied  imprecarion  upon  themfelves 
if  they  falfiiied.  This  praiSicemay  have  fuited  pretty  well  with 
a  barbarous  and  fuperftitious  age,  but  it  is  now  found  to  be 
attended  with  many  inconveniences.  Oaths  are  fo  mulripied 
in  fome  countries,  and  required  in  cafes  in  which  the  temptation 
to  violate  them  is  fo  great,  that  the  reverence  due  to  them  is 
much  declined,  and  with  that  a  refpe£t  for  rcli^on  and  morality 
in  general,  which  makes  the  oath  itfelf  of  little  cSeSt  i  fo  that 
the  interefts,  both  of  religion  and  of  goyernmenty  are  injured 
by  this  connejicion. 
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Much  better  were  it  for  civil  governments  to  content  them- 
lelves  with  enforcing  the  obligation  of  truth  by  fuch  penalties 
as  are  ufed  on  other  occafions,  and  to  puniih  all  falfe  afErmations 
before  a  magiftrate  as  they  now  do  perjury.  But,  in  many 
cafes,  there  can  be  no  occafion  to  compel  any  perfoii  to  make  a 
declaration  refpedting  himfelf,  or  his  condu£l,  as  it  might  be 
fufficient  to  punifh  him  when  it  could  be  proved  that  he  was 
guilty  of  any  violation  of  the  laws.  Oaths  of  allegiance  are  un- 
neccfflfary  when  the  punilhmcnt  of  trcafon  is  fevere,  and  the 
courts  of  juftice  are  open  to  accufations. 

In  this  country  we  lofe  the  benefit  of  the  folemn  affirmation 
cf  the  Quakers  in  criminal  cafes,  when  no  man  would  doubt 
nhe  value  of  it. 

The  oaths  taken  by  kings  at  their  inauguration  are  as  incon- 
venient, and  therefore  as  improper,  as  thofe  that  are  ad- 
miniflered  to  the  fubjefts  j  and,  like  other  perfons,  fovereigns 
have  had  recourfe  to  very  lame  expedients  in  order  to  evade 
thein.  The  kings  of  France,  at  their  coronation,  fwear  to 
exterminate  heretics.  But  though  Lewis  XIII.  and  XIV,  took 
this  oath,  they  declared  that  it  did  not  include  the  proteilants, 
though  they  were  the  only  heretics  in  the  kingdom  *. 

In  confidering  the  advantages  or  difadvantages  of  religion  in 
a  ftate,  the  fuitablenefs  of  the  mode  of  religion  to  the  form  of 
government  {hould  be  attended  to,  A  religion  which  has  no 
viiible  head  agrees  bed  with  that  fpirit  of  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence which  prevails  in  the  north  of  Europe ;  though  the 
maxim  of  king  James,  No  Bijhop  no  Kingy  is  by  no  means 
univerfally  true.  Superftition,  is  rather  favourable  to  monar- 
chical power.  But  enthufiafm  is  obferved  to  be  an  enemy  to  all 
pov;rer  in  the  hands  either  of  civil  magiftrates,  or  ecclefiailical 
perfons.  The  independents  joined  the  deifts  in  favour  of  a 
republic  during  the  civil  wars  in  England  ;  and  the  Quakers, 
tKe  moft  enthufiaftic  of  all  the  (e&s  that  ever  arofe  among 
chriftians,  have  no  priefts  at  all,  and  are  likewife  thought  to 
favour  an  equal  republic, 

♦  Life  of  Mr  Turgot,   p.  182. 
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The  enormous  rife  of  the  papal  power  is  an  amazing  ex- 
ample of  the  enrcroachmenfe  of  the  ecclefiaftical  tipon  the  civil 
aiithority,  and  furnifhes  a  warning  to  all  civil  magtftrates  m 
keep  a  watchful  eyetipan  fo  infidious  and  dangerous  arivaL  Tlie 
rife,  progrefs,  and  declenfion  of  this  power  make  a  moft  im- 
^jbrtant  and  interefting  objeS  of  attention  for  maoy  centuries. 
And  this  is  fo  far  from  being  foreign  to  civil  hiftorjr^  that  it  it 
the  principal  and  almoft  the  only  fubje£l  of  it.  A  Httle  before 
th^e  reformation,  the  clergy  had  engroflcd  a  very  large  proportimi 
of  the  lands  of  all  chriftian  courttiics  y  and  the  popes,  chiefly 
bymeans  of  the  various  fraternides  of  monks  in  every  kingdom, 
who  were  immediately  dependent  upon  themfelves,  had  often 
equal  power,  even  in  temporal  thingSj  with  the  lawful  fovereign, 
and  fometimes  fuperior. 
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LECTURE      LVn. 

Of  chil  E/hUiJbments  of  ReHgiaa.  Tjtbes.  Siaimtes  •f  Ahrt^ 
main.  The  Infuence  tf  PbilofTpbf  an  chil  J  fairs.  Tbs  In- 
fbience  of  the  different  Se^is  of  the  Greet  Pbibfc^  upon  StaUf 
men  and  their  Meafures  in  ancient  Hijtary. 

THE  care  which  civil  governors  have  thought  tbexnfelves 
bound  to  take  of  the  intereft  of  religion,  though  it  has 
been  produdive  of  fome  good,  has  been  the  fource  of  much  and 
lulling  evil  in  ftates.  Naturally  there  can  be  no  more  connexion 
between  civil  government  and  religion^  than  between  the  former 
and  any  thing  elfe  that  depends  upon  opiniony  lefs  than  the 
budnefs  of  philofophy,  or  medicine.  Becaufe  thefe  refpe£t  die 
prefent  life,  with  which  civil  governors  have  to  do  j  whereas 
religion  refpe£ts  the  life  to  come,  with  which  they  have  nothing 
to  do. 

Civil  governors  in  general  are  fo  educated,  that  it  cannot  be 
fuppofed  they  are  able  to  decide  concerning  religious  truth,  or 
be  the  beft  judges  who  are  qualified  to  decide  concerning  it  *. 
But  the  principal  fuflFerer  by  this  alliance  between  the  church 
and  the  ftate  is  religion  itfelf,  that  is,  the  members  of  fociety^  as 
profeflbrs  of  religion,  and  deriving  advantages  from  it.  For 
when  it  i$  thus  guarded  by  the  ftate,  if  it  be  faulty,  or  wa^nts 
reformation,  it  muft  long  continue  fo.  The  profefibrs  of  it, 
being  interefied  in  its  fupport,  will  do  every  thing   in  their 

^  It  may  be  ftid  that,  though  the  kiag,  and  the  members  of  parltameot, 
be  not  thei;nrelves  theolpgtany,  they  can  call  io  the  afli(lance  of  thoTe  who  are. 
Bat  by  what  li^ts  muft  they  judge,  who  are  the  moft  proper  to  tdvife  them  ^ 
**  The  fcience  of  another,**  fays  the  ingenious  author  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Turgoc, 
^  may  aflifl  our  knowledge  ;  but  can  never  fupply  the  want  of  it.  For  it  is  im- 
^  poffible  to  judge  rightly  through  another,  of  that  which  we  cannot  judge  by  our- 
*''  feives  **  If  any  religion  be  already  eftabliOted,  the  governors  of  a  country  will  of 
courfe  advife  with  the  friends  of  it,  and  othert  who  are  interefted  in  \i%  fupport. 
But  they  will  never  in  this  way  he  led  to  reform  any  great  abufes* 
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power  t0  prevent  any  alteration,  though  it  fiiould  be  ever  fo 
much  wanted. 

Accord  ing[y,  it  was  never  known  that  any  reformat  mil  of 
Chriftlan  eilablifhmenti  arofe  from  the  body  of  the  clergy^  but 
their  whole  weight  was  always  oppofcd  to  tt.  Single  perfom 
having  conceived  ideas  of  reformation^  have  recomn^eoded  theft 
opinions  to  others,  and  thus  by  degrees  the  great  body  of  the 
common  people  have  been  gained  ovcr»  and  at  length  the  civil 
governors  have  found  the  call  for  reformaiion  fo  load,  that  they 
have  thought  it  prudent  to  comply  with  it.  The  clergy  have 
then  turned  with  the  court,  and  have  become  (as  from  their 
intereft  it  might  be  expe^ficd  they  would)  as  zealous  for  the  new 
ftate  of  thingSi  as  they  had  been  for  the  old. 

Thefc  fads  are  too  evident  to  be  denied  ;  and  yet  the  intereft 
of  the  clergy,  arifing  from  their  emolumentSj  ajid  that  of  the 
mag jA rate,  arifing  from  his  wiOi  to  keep  things  quiets  and  alfo 
the  intereft  that  many  of  the  laity  have  in  the  fupport  of  eccleil<> 
aftical  eftabliffiments,  which  is  various  and  complicated,  {tUl 
blind  the  minds  of  many,  and  contribute  to  keep  things  as  they 
are,  in  the  moft  enlightened  countries  in  Europe. 

It  is  alleged  in  favour  of  thefe  eftablifliments,  that  religion 
has  an  influence  on  the  condud  of  men  in  this  life.  No  doubt 
it  has,  as  it  conneds  the  hopes  of  a  future  life  with  good 
behaviour  in  this.  But  this  is  done  in  all  fedts  of  chriftians, 
and  as  much  in  thofe  which  are  reprobated  by  the  ftate,  as  thoie 
which  are  encouraged  by  it.  Befides,  if  this  was  the  true  caufe 
of  attachment  to  chrifiian  eftablifliments,  the  friends  of  them 
would  be  much  more  Jealous  of  unbelievers  than  they  are  of 
fe£laries,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe. 

It  is  alfo  faidy  that  the  fubjed^  of  religion  is  fo  interefting 
to  the  generality  of  mankind,  that  if  government  did  not  inter* 
fere,  the  contention  about  it  would  be  fo  violent,  that  the 
public  peace  could  not  be  preferved.  But  thefe  contentions 
are  much  encre^fedby  the  favour  fliewn  to  one  mode  of  religion, 
and  the  opprobrium  which  is  confequently  thrown  on  the  reft  j 
and  where  temporal  intereft  is  not  concerned,  mere  opimoki 
will  not  occafion  any  differences  at  which  government  need  to 
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be  alarmed.  Chriftianity  fubfifted  without  any  favour  from  the 
governing  powers  for  about  three  hundred  years  j  and  there  is  no 
place  where  there  are  more  forms  of  religion  openly  profelledy 
and  without  the  eftablifhrnent  of  any  of  them,  than  Pennfylvania, 
and  other  provinces  of  North  America  at  this  dky ;  and  there  is 
no  profpeft  of  this  circumftance  being  attended  with  any  danger 
to  the  ftate. 

By  undertaking  the  care  of  religion,  the  ftate  has  taken  upon 
itfelf  a  great,  a  dangerous,  and  an  unneceffary  burthen,  and  from 
its  jealoufy  of  fedaries,  often  deprives  itfelf  of  the  fervices  of 
its  beft  and  ableft  fubjefls  ;  and  at  fome  times  it  has  been  rn-» 
duced  to  perfecute  and  deftroy  them,  becaufe  if  they  were  left 
alive,  it  was  apprehended  their  principles  might  fpread,  to  the 
endangering  of  the  eftablifliment. 

The  good  fenfe  of  modern  times,  though  it  has  not  proceeded 
fo  far  as  to  produce  a  general  conviction  of  the  inexpediency 
of  church  eftabliftiments,  has  (hewn  the  folly  of  perfecutiony 
and  has  produced  a  toleration  of  religion,  more  orlefs  complete. 
It  is  more  imperfed  in  this  country  than  in  moft  others,  even 
the  catholic  ones,, becaufe  in  them  proteftants  may  be  admitted 
to  fuch  offices  of  truft  and  power  as  the  difienters  are  excluded 
from  in  this.  One  would  think  that  chriftian  governments  might 
content  themfelves  with  eftabliftiing  the  chriftian  religion  in 
general,  without  confining  themfelves  to  any  particular  mode  of 
it.  But  fo  far  is  this  from  being  the  cafe,  that  by  the  prefent 
laws  of  this  country,  a  man  who  denies  the  do<Elrinc  of  the  Tri- 
nity, which  has  no  more  imaginable  connexion  with  the  good  of 
the  ftate  than  the  doftrine  of  Tranfubftantiation,  is  deemed  a 
blafphemer,  and  fentenced  to  fufter  confifcation  of  goods  and 
imprifonment. 

In  this  country  the  care  which  the  government  takes  of  re- 
ligion extends  itfelf  to  the  bufinefs  of  ^^s^i/i:^//^;?,  confining  the 
univerfities,  which  are  fupported  by  the  national  funds,  to  the 
education  of  the  members  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
rigoroufly  excluding  all  feftaries,  either  by  requiring  fub- 
fcription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  at  the  time  of  matricu- 
lation^  or  obliging  the  ftudents  to  attend  the  fervice  of  the   ^ 
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cftjMilholcluiich,  and  to  dedaife  dut  tbejF  are  i9M  jE^  Mem* 
ben  of  it» 

la  lU  other  countries,  die  eflablUhed  lelig^oa  is  tkit  of  tke 
m^oricyof  the  people,  and  tbe  writers  ia  defence  of  U  vtodicalB 
it  on  dbis  pritic4»l€9  vis.  that  it  is  the  religioo  of  the  nuyoritf* 
whatever  that  he.  But  in  Ireland  we  have  a  moft  remarksUe 
exception  to  this  rule.  There  the  eftabliflied  religion  is  not 
dut  of  ihe  nuyoritf 9  but  of  a  finall  minority  of  the  people^ 
perhaps  not  moie  than  that  of  one  in  tea  o/  the  inhabitants. 
That  to  flagrant  an  abufe  of  power  (hould  exift,  and  uoder  a 
goscnuaent  pretending  to  juftice,  and  eren  to  liberalitjTt  is 
haidjr  credible.  Yet  ever  fince  the  reformation  the  memben 
of  thecharchof  Enghuidhave  kq»t  pofleffion  of  the  tytfaes  cf 
die  wh<de  ifland,  when  tfaejr  have  long  deQaired  of  bringing  the 
people  over  to  that  religion  for  which  they  pay  fo  dear. 

The  moft  equitable  eftahlifhment  of  chrifl-ianity  (which  is 
£ur  fiom  wanting  any  foch  fupport)  would  be  to  cAilige  every 
peribo  to  pay  a  certain  proportion  of  his  income  to  the  main- 
tenance of  it,  but  leave  it  to  himfelf  to  determine  the  mode,  and 
tolethiscontributbn  begiven  to  tfaatminifter  whom  he  approves. 
This  has  long  been  the  cuAom  in  fome  parts  of  North  America, 
and  no  inconvenience  whatever  has  arifen  from  it. 

But  the  chief  inconvenience  which  is  to  be  expelled  froor 
theie  eftabliflunents  of  chriftianity,  will  be  found  when  the 
reformation  of  abufes  in  them  can  be  deferred  no  longer. 
What  convuUions  in  ftates  were  produced  at  the  time  of  the 
reformation,  from  the  obftinacy  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  their 
refafing  to  alter  any  thing,  though  the  abufes  were  ever  fo  maui- 
feft?  In  thefe  cales  fo  many  interefts  are  involved,  that  though 
all  may  wifli  for  fome  change,  they  may  not  be  able  to  agree 
where  to  begin.  Happy  would  a  fenfible  minifter  of  ftate  think 
himfelf,  if  he  could  get  rid  of  fuch  an  incumbrance ;  but  he 
may  not  know  how  to  do  it.  And  thus  the  evil  which  in  the 
progrefs  of  knowledge  will  every  day  become  more  manifeft, 
and  which  muft  in  the  end  be  redrefled,,is  continued  from  year 
to  year,  till  that  which  might  have  been  done  by  degrees,  and 
without  violence,  muft  be  done  at  once,  and  with  violence. 

For 
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For  the  conibqueineca  of  tkU  die  f  igid  abcHior^  of  fiick  eAftx 
UKhments  are  anfiyerablc 

The  mode  by  whkh.  cbjrifti^oity  is  fupported  10  this  and  foflMi 
other  countfies,  viz«  by  ty^thaj  or  a  tenth  part  of  the  fruilm  of 
the  gcouDd^  is  pecuUarly  burthenfome  to^  the  coimi^ry',  ajsd  ift 
other  refpefls  highly  ioexpedieat.  Confldering  that  the  clergjs 
dei  not  Qontcibute  to  the  expeace  of  raifing  the  produce^  the 
tenth  is  in  ibme  cafes  half  the  value  of  ao  eftate.  The  far- 
BUST,  or  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  knowing  that  he  muft 
pay  fa  great  a  propprtioa  of  his  produce,  is  difcQuragedi  fro«^ 
expeniive  cultiftre,  naturally  grudging  the  benefit  ^ich  aiV>tlMi& 
muft  derive  from  it. 

Upon  the  rents  of  rich  lands^  the  tyth€^,  Dr.  Snith  £%ys<  '^^ 
aoay  fometiofies  be  a  tax  of  no  mpre  th^n  one-fifth  part,  or 
four  0iillings  in  the  pound ;  whereas  upon  that  of  poorer  landsi 
it  toay  (ometivMS  be  a  tax  of  one^half,  or  of  ten  IhiUiogs  ia  th^ 
p€A|n4* 

We  are  toljd  ia  the  life  of  M«  Tusgot,  that  in  France 
the  clergy  eojoy  near  Qne*fifth  part  of  the  property  of  the  king^ 
401B0 

Qn  ttke  otiier  hand,  in  1755  the  whole  revenue  of  thft 
ehwrch  of  Scotland>  kicluding  their  glebe^  or  cburck  lands9 
and  the  renta  of  their  dwelling-houfes,  amouoted  ocily  ta 
fixty-eight  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds  i  fo 
that.  Dr.  Smith  fays,  the  whole  expencc  of  the  chiMch,  in-, 
eluding  occafional  buildings  and  repairs,  caaoot  weU  b9 
fuppofed  to  exceed  eighty  or  eighty-five  thoufand  pouada  9 
year;  and  he  fays  the  moft  opulent  church  in  chrifteadom doet 
not  better  maintain  the  uniformity  of  faith,  the  fervour  of  de« 
votion,  the  fpirit  of  order,  regularity,  and  auftere  mo«alt,  10 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  than  this  very  poorljp  endowed 
ehurch«  He  likewife  j&ys,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  protdStaoi 
ehurehes  in  Switzerland,  which  in  general  are  not  better  endowed 
than  the  church  cf  Scotland,  produce  theft  eSe£ts  ia  a  flill 
higher  d(egree  t«    \  will  venture^   however^  to  add,  that  aU 


*  Wcfltb  9i(  Natwii^  vol.  iu^  p.  27$^  \  Vol.  ^L  ]|^.  %ii^ 
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thefe  effc&Sy  as  far  as  they  are  defirable,  are  produced  in  a  yet 
higher  degree  In  the  congregations  of  Diflcnters  in  this  country, 
who  have  no  eAabltfliment  at  all,  befides  being  attended  with 
other  advantages  which  are  neccflarily  excluded  by  efiablifli- 
itienCs«  I  mean  particularly  the  gradual  and  eafy  progrefs  of 
truth,  and  the  fpread  of  rational  religion. 

Tathe  whole  fla^e,  tyches  might  be  a  kind  of  tax  not  ex* 
tremely  inconirenienc,  as^  together  with  having  an  incerell  in 
the  improvement  of  the  country,  it  would  be  able  to  give  ef- 
fectual attention  to  the  buAnefs,  and  promote  it  \  whereas 
clergymen,  though  inCerefted  in  the  payment  of  the  tythes, 
can  feldom  do  any  thing  towards  promoting  the  railing  of  the 
produce  that  hiufl  fupply  them. 

Alfo,  diflFefences  between  the  clergy  and  the  people  are  the 
Bnavoidable  confequence  of  this  mode  of  fupportiiig  religion, 
and  this  muft  greatly  lefTen  the  influence  of  their  inftrudlions- 
In  Holland  the  minifters  are  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  Bate. 
This  the  EngHfli  clergy  object  to,  as  liable  to  become  of  Ids 
value,  by  the  fmking  of  the  value  of  money.  But  if  this  (bcxilcl 
be  found  infufficient^  thdr  falaries  may  from  time  to  time  be 
augmented  ;  and  what  greater  fecurity  for  their  maintenance 
ought  the  clergy  to  require,  than  that  of  thofe  taxes,  from  which 
all  other  officers,  civil  and  military,  receive  their  wages. 

As  the  clergy  are  a  body  that  never  dies,  their  accumulation 
of  wealth  ought  to  be  checked  by  ftatutes  of  mortmain.  In 
Cafiile  the  clergy  have  feizcd  every  thing,  but  in  Arragon, 
where  there  is  fomething  like  an  a<St  of  mortmain,  they  have 
acquired  little,  and  in  France  lefs  ft  ill. 

Rich  efiablifhments  of  religion  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
chriftianity.  There  are  more  bonzes  of  Tao-fee,  and  of  Lama,  in 
Peking,  than  there  are  ecclefiaftics  and  monks  in  Paris.  There 
are  more  than  fix  thoufand  bonzeries  in  the  city  and  diftrid  of 
Peking  alone,  and  many  of  theie  buildings  in  China  are  richer, 
and  more  magnificent,  than  the  moft  celebrated  abbeys  in 
Europe  *«  Theie  could  not  be  lefs  than  a  millipa  of  priefts  in 
the  empire  of  Mexico  t» 

*  Mrxaoircs  far  les  Chjoois,  vol.  iv.  p.  3 17.        f  Cltvigero,  vot  I  p.  170. 
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Pbilofiphy^  and  the  various  modefrand  tenets  of  it,  are  not  to  be 
lyholly  overlooked,  while  we  arc  attending  to  thofe  things  which 
have  an  influence  upon  the  happinefs  of  fociery.  The  power  of 
philofophy,  though  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  religion,  has 
yet,  in  many  inftances,  appeared  to  be  very  confiderable.  The 
Indian  pbilofophers  chufing  to  throw  themfelves  into  the  fire 
as  the  univeriy  purifier,  inflead  of  dying  a  natural  death,  and 
Calanus,  agreeable  to  their  cufloms,  burning  himfelf  with  great 
compofure  in  the  prcfence  of  Alexander  the  Great,  may  perhaps, 
be  afcribed  to  religious  condderations,  and  certain  expecSlations 
after  death.  The  fame  may  perhaps  alfo  be  faid  of  the  efFe^Qs 
of  the  do<2rine  of  Metempfychofis,  which  is  given  by  Mon- 
tefquieu  as  the  reafon  why  there  are  few  murders  in  India,  and 
alfb  for  the  remarkable  care  which  is  obfervable  in  the  fame 
people  for  the  ox,  a  creature  very  necefTary  in  that  country, 
and  which  multiplies  very  flowly  there* 

But  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  a  tafte  for  phi- 
lofophy and  fcience  of  any  kind  tends  to  foften  and  humanize 
the  temper,  by  providing  the  mind  with  other  and  more  agree- 
able objefis  of  purfuit  than  the  gratification  of  the  groffer 
appetites.  It  is  this  which  in  all  ages  has  diflinguifhed  ci- 
vilized nations  from  thofe  which  are  uncrvilized,  and  muft  cer- 
tainly be  allowed  to  put  in  a  jufl  claim,  along  with  the  chriflian 
religion,  for  a  Oiare  in  producing  the  fuperior  humanity  of 
modern  times.  In  China  it  had  for  many  ages  produced  liearly 
the  fame  efFeft,  without  any  foreign  aid.  All  the  ancients, 
Plato,  Ariflotle,  Thcophraftus,  Plutarch,  and  Polybius,  repre- 
fent  mufic  as  abfplutely  necefTary  in  a  flate.  'I  he  flates  of 
Greece,  difdaining  mechanic  arts,  and  employed  in  wreflling 
and  martial  exercifes,  would  have  been  abfolutely  fierce  and  bru- 
tal, without  fomething  of  that  nature  to  fofien  the  mind.  The 
fine  arts  ferve  as  a  medium  between  fcientifical  fpeculation  and 
bodily  exercifes  and  gratifications. 

Philofophy  entered  not  a  little  into  the  fecret  fprings  and 
caufes  of  adion  in  fome  very  critical  periods  of  the  Grecian, 
and  particularly  of  the  Roman  Hiflory,  by  influencing  the  temper 
and  conduct  of  fome  of  the  principal  adors  ia  thofe  times.    It 
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Is  probable  that  if  Brutus  had  not  been  a  StoicIC)  he  would  not 
have  entered  fo  unfcclmgly  into  the  conlptracy  againft  Cafii 
his  bencfailor.  The  Stoick  phllofaphy  made  men  defpifc  life, 
and  difpored  them  to  kill  tbemrelves.  The  difgrace  of  being 
tfjumphed  over  made  Cato  and  Brutus  eafily  prefer  death  to  it, 
as  more  confiftent  with  their  dignity  and  honour. 

By  this  phitorophy,  fays  Montefquieu,  are  made  excellent 
citizens  J  great  men,  and  great  emperors.  Where,  fays  he, 
fball  we  Hnd  fuch  men  as  the  Antonines?  In  their  time  the 
Stoick  phitofophy  preyaijed  much  at  Rome.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Epicurean  philofophy  contributed  much  to  corrupt  the  mo^ 
raUf  and  break  the  manly  fpirit  of  the  Romans.  Fabric ius  hear- 
ing Cyneas  difcourfrng  about  this  philofophy  at  the  table  of 
kmg  Pyrrhus,  cried  out,  May  our  enemies  have  thpfe  no* 
ttons. 
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LECTURE       LVIIL 


Of  the  Populoufnefs  ef  NatUnu  The  Influence  cf  good  Laws  aiii 
Government,  Eafy  Natur/ilization,  What  life  of  Land  will 
tnahle  the  People  to  fuhfijl  in  the  greatejl  Numbers  upon  it, 
Circumjiances  by  which  to  judge  of  the  populoufnefs  of  amieng 
Nations*  How  trade  and  Commerce  make  a  Nation  popuhus^ 
Equal  Divifton  of  Lands,  Ufe  of  Machines,  Of  large  and 
fmall  Farmsy  and  inclofing  Commons, 

WE  have  now  been  taking  a  view  of- the  principal  drctua- 
fianc^  which  contribute  to  the  flouriihing  andhappj  (bte 
of  fociety,  I  come  in  the  next  place  to  direct  your  ajctenxioa  t» 
thofe  objeiSls  which  tend  to  make  a  nation  populous. 

The  mod  important  obfervation  upon  this  fubje<Sl  is,  thattlae 
ftate  the  moft  £eivourable  to  populoufnefs,  is  that  in  which  chene 
is  a  concurrence  of  thofe  circumftances^  which  render  a  natkm 
happy.  All  living  creatures  abound  inoft  in  thofe  places  iLa 
which  they  can  find  the  moft  plentiful  and  eafy  fuhfiAence* 
And,  for  the  fame  reaibn,  where  men  are  governed  by  good  ^nd 
equal  laws,  in  which  agriculture,  commerce  and  the  arts,  ase 
favoured,  and  by  the  excrcife  of  which  they  can  get  an  eafy 
fubfifience,  they  are  encouraged  to  enter  into  thole  con aexijaiw 
which  are  favourable  to  the  propagation  of  their  fpecies.  This 
is  the  reafon  why  infant  colonies  generally  increafe  fo  muck 
fafter  than  their  mother  country. 

Befides,  foreigners,  and  particularly  ingenious  foreigners, 
will  flock  to  thofe  countries  which  are  well  governed,  and 
where  they  can  eatily  maintain  themfelves  and  their  families. 
And  this  inlet  to  a  multitude  of  inhabitants  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  flighted  by  a  wiie  magifiracy,  but  ought  to  be  encouraged, 
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bf  making  naturalization  as  eafy  as  poflible ;  though  it  ht 
acknowledged  to  be  more  defirable  to  fee  a  people  tncrcafe  from 
ihcmfefves^  by  the  fole  infiuence  of  a  good  internal  conflitution, 
without  the  atd  of  foreign  refources.  The  attachment  of  natives 
ro  a  couatfy  may  be  more  depended  upon  than  that  of  foreigners, 
who  may  be  as  eafily  induced  to  leave  us,  as  they  were  to  come 
amon^  us. 

If  a  people  live  upon  the  produce  of  their  own  foil  (and  it  is 
not  perhaps  defirable  for  a  country  to  be  more  populous  than 
that  would  admit  of)  they  will  be  able  to  fabfift  in  greater 
numbers  if  they  confumc  the  produce  themfelves,  than  if  they 
live  upon  cattle,  which  con  fume  the  produce  Hrfl  ^  that  is, 
more  will  fubilft  by  mere  agriculture^  than  by  grazing  :  And 
more  will  fubfift  by  grazing  (that  is,  by  promoting  the  growth 
af  vegetables,  in  order  to  feed  tame  cattle)  than  could  fubfift 
upon  wild  cattle  roaming  at  large,  in  a  country  upon  which  no 
cultivation  is  beftowed.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  thofe  parts 
of  North  America  in  which  the  inhabitants  live  chiefly  by 
bunting  are  very  thinly  peopled. 

Thefe  circumftances  may  be  fo  much  depended  upon,  that 
if  we  only  know  the  manner  of  life  of  any  ancient  or  modern 
people,  we  cannot  be  very  far  impofed  upon  by  accounts  of 
their  populoufnefs.  Thus  we  can  never  think  that  the  northern 
parts  of  Germany  were  near  fo  populous  in  ancient  times  as  they 
are  at  prefent,  though  they  no  longer  fend  forth  thofe  fwarms 
of  people  upon  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  which  made  them 
be  called  the  nortJurn  hive;  when  we  have  the  teftimony  of  all 
antiquity,  that  the  country  was  almoft  one  continued  wood,  and 
that  the  people  lived  chiefly  by  feeding  cattle  ;  or  if  they  did 
live  in  part  upon  vegetables,  it  is  allowed  that  the  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  was  very  low,  and  therefore  they  CQuId 
raife  but  little  from  the  ground  in  comparifon  of  what  the 
inhabitants  do  now.  Nor  is  it  poffible  to  believe  there  ever 
(hould  have  been  four  millions  of  people  in  Cuba,  the  greatefl 
part  of  whom  the  Spaniards  are  faid  to  have  mafTacred,  when 
the  face  of  the  country  never  had  the  appearance  of  being  fuf- 
iciently  cultivated  for  that  purpofe. 

In 
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In  a  country  fully  peopled,  as  few  horfes,  or  other  beafts  of 
burden,  will  be  ufed  as  poHible,  b^caufe  if  the  labour  can  be 
done  by  men,  there  will  be  fo  many,  that  it  will  be  worth  their 
while  to  do  it  rather  than  want  fubliitence.  By  this  means  tiie 
population  of  any  country  may  be  prodigioufly  increafed,  as 
more  land  is  wanted  to  maintain  a  horfe  than  a  man.  In  China 
men  may  be  faid  to  have  almoft  eaten  out  the  horfes,  fo  that  it  is 
cuftomary  to  be  carried  along  the  high  roads  to  the  greateft 
diftances  by  men.  The  ingenuity  of  men  alfo  enables  them  to 
do  more  labour  by  machines,  and  lefs  by  horfes,  continually. 

Of  vegetables,  the  cultivation  of  rice  feems  to  be  the  nioft 
favourable  to  population.  It  employs  a  great  number  of  men, 
and  hardly  any  part  of  the  work  can  be  done  by  horfes.  It  is 
faid,  however,  that  more  ftill  may  fubfift  on  potatoes.  Hume 
fays,  that  a  country  whole  foil  and  climate  are  fitted  fo#  vines 
will  be  more  populous  than  one  which  produces  only  corn  j  but 
then  it  ought  to  be  confidered,  that  the  people  cannot  live  upon 
their  vines.  This  cafe,  therefore,  ought  to  be  regarded  in  the 
fame  light  as  that  in  which  manufa£lures,  trade,  and  com- 
merce, tend  to  make  a- country  populous.  They  draw  a  great 
number  of  people  together,  to  live  in  one  place,  but  their  fi|b* 
fiftence  muft  be  brought  from  other  places,  and  confequently 
be  fomewhat  precarious ;  as  being  dependefit  upon  thofe  places. 
While  both  thofe  places  are  under  the  fame  government,  the 
inconvenience  is  nothing,  as  that  Middlefex  (hould  be  more 
populous  than  any  other  county  in  England,  and  not  able  to 
maintain  its  inhabitants ;  but  when  they  are  under  different 
governments,  it  is  poiTible  the  inconvenience  may  fome  time  or 
other  be  felt.  Where  the  fea  fupplies  people  with  food,  thejr 
may  fubiift  in  the  greateft  numbers  in  any  given  fpace. 

A  nearly  equal  divifion  of  lands,  and  thofe  divifions  fmall, 
greatly  favours  population.  In  this  cafe,  a  family  will  raifc 
only  neceffaries,  being  obliged  to  make  the  mofl  of  their  little 
fpot  of  ground  for  their  immediate  fubfiftence.  This  circum^ 
ftance  contributed  greatly  to  the  extreme  populoufnefs  of  feveral 
pf  th?  Grecian  republics,  and  of  Ron^e  in  the  earlieft  timet^i 
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Wberc  Urg^  portions  of  land  arc  in  the  pofleflion  of  a  few,  no 
more  hands  will  be  kept  upon  them  than  arc  fufficicnt  to  reap 
the  produce.  Moreover,  that  produce  wiU  confift  very  much  of 
fuperjluities,  which  contribute  little  to  real  nouriftimentj  or 
which  h  much  worfe  will  be  exchanged  for  fuperfluitics  raifed 
in  other  countries. 

This  is  the  only  cafe  in  which  machines,  as  mills,  ploughs, 
and  all  contrivances  to  faciliute  the  praflicc  of  htifbandry,  fo 
as  to  get  the  fame  labour  performed  by  fewer  hands,  are  hiirtfal 
to  population.  For  by  thefe  helps  a  perfon  of  a  large  eftate 
Will  be  able  to  reap  the  full  produce  of  his  Unds,  with  the 
cxpence  of  few  men  upon  them. 

But  thefc  machines,  and  this  more  perfed  method  of  huf- 
bandry,  is  no  evil  to  he  complained  of,  if  the  produce  of  the 
lands,  thin  eafily  reaped,  be  difpofed  of  to  purchafe  fuper- 
iuities  raifeJ  at  home  ;  efpecially  if  thofe  fuperialtics  conflA 
iiot  of  eatables.  For  then,  the  lands  yield  their  full  produce 
in  the  neceffariesof  life,  and  all  who  fubfift  upon  them  live  within 
the  country,  1  he  only  difference  is,  that  whereas^  in  the 
former  cafe,  they  were  all  hufbandmcn,  and  could  not  be  fully 
employed  (much  fewer  men  than  the  produce  is  able  to  main*- 
tain  being  fufficient  to  reap  it)  they  are  now  only  in  part  huf- 
bandmen,  and  the  reft  artifans. 

Befides,  the  fewer  hufbandmen  arc  neceflary,  the  more  men 
may  be  fpared  for  the  arts  and  manufadures,  and  confequendy 
the  morp  may  be  fpared,  and  with  lefs  inconvenience,  for  the 
^fence  of  the  ftate,  in  cafe  of  a  neceflfary  war.  Not  to  fiiy  diat 
the  profped  of  purchafing  manufactures  will  be  a  motive  with 
the  hulbandmcn  to  exert  themfelves  to  the  utmoft,  to  raifc  the 
greateft  crops,  the  fale  of  which  will  farther  promote  the  manu* 
fa£tures,  and  increafe  the  number  of  manufa<5turers.  In  France, 
England,  and  moft  parts  of  Europe,  half  of  the  inhabitants 
live  in  cities  or  pretty  large  towns,  and  perhaps  above  one-thtrd 
of  thofe  who  live  in  the  country  are  artifans. 

If  thefe  artifans,  or  manufadlurers,  can  make  more  goods 
than  the  home  confumption  requires^  that  is,  more  than  the 
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l^oduoe  rf  their  owft  countrj  can  purckafe,  and  they  find  a 
vent  for  thefe  godds  abroad^  they  will  have  wherewith  to  por* 
diife  the  {NTodooe  of  oriier  cotiiitties,  and  confequendy  their 
o^mi  country  will  be  able  to  contain  more  inhabitants  than  it 
liMXtid  otherwife  have  been.  But  then,  for  the  reafon  given 
aJbovV)  it  may  not  perhaps  be  defirabk  for  a  country  to  grow  fo 
^op«it>us;  though  it  ts  probable,  that  «io  country  in  the  world 
Was  ever  in  danger  of  being  too  populous  on  that  account^ 
except  Holland ;  and  China  is  perhaps  more  populous  on  other 
accounts. 

Confidering  that  the  greater  proportionable  populoufnefs  of 
moft  modern  ftates  is  owing  to  mamrfaduires  and  trade,  it  it 
evident  diat  countries  may  be  expected  to  be  populous  in  pro- 
portion to  the  indttflry  of  the  inbaWtants,  and  therefore  that 
without  an  increafe  of  induftry  it  will  be  impoiHble  to  make  a 
nation  populous.  Indeed,  this  masdm  is  equally  true  in  a  country 
where  there  ai^  no  manufadures,  where  the  people  liiye  by 
l^ricukut^  only. 

AH  ancient  audiors  tell  us  that  there  was  a  perpetual  and  pro- 
digious conflux  of  flaves,  and  indeed  of  people  of  all  ranks,  to 
Italy,  from  the  remoter  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire ;  par* 
ticttljnrly  from  Syria,  Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  the  leiTer  Afia,  Thrace, 
and  Egypt,  and  yet  the  number  of  people  did  not  increaie  in 
Italy,  but  was  continually  diminifhing ;  and  writers  account 
for  it  by  their  continual  complaints  of  the  decay  of  induftry  and 
agriculture.  It  is  remarked  by  Don  Geronimo  De  Uftariz, 
4l^at  the  provinces  of  Spain  which  fend  moft  people  to  the  Indies 
aire  the  moft  populous,  on  account  of  their  induftry  and  riches* 

When  great  quantities  of  land  are  in  few  hands,  grazing, 
and.rnclofingthe  grounds  for  that  purpofe,  is  peculiarly  preju-. 
dicial  to  a  country,  in  which  there  are  r)o  manufactures.  For 
then  a  very  few  perfons  iare  fufiicient  to  tend  all  the  cattle  that 
can  live  upon  it,  and  confequently,  if  the  produce  of  the  land 
in  cattle  be  not  expended  in  purchafing  manufactures  raifed  at 
home,  the  country  would  be  in  a  manner  depopulated.  To 
pfevent  the  depopulation  of  England  from  this  caufe,  frequent 
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ftatutcs  were  obliged   to  be  inatk  to  prevent  the  inclofing 
landSf  in  the  former  periods  of  the  EjigHih  hiftory. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  fubjefl  of  large  and fmall  farmi^ 
With  refpedl  to  thctr  being  more  or  kfs  favourable  to  population. 
In  this  country  great  numbers  have  been  advocates  for  dividing 
farms^  whereas,  the  oeconomifts  in  France  contend  for  uniting 
them*  The  que  ft  ion  fliould  be  decided  by  co^fidertng  whicb 
method  is  bed  adapted  to  raife  the  grcateit  quantity  of  food  for 
men-  Becaufe  if  that  food  be  not  exported,  it  muft  be  con- 
fumed  in  the  country,  which  implies,  if  ft  does  not  diredJy 
produce,  a  great  number  of  perfons  to  confume  it,  whether  they 
be   employed  in  agriculture,  or  not* 

If  the  farms  be  \q  fmall,  as  that  the  occupiers  can  only  get  a 
fcanty  fubfiihnce  from  them,  both  themfelves  and  their  farms 
will  be  impoveri&edt  they  will  not  be  able  to  cultivate  them  to 
advantage,  and  of  courfe  they  will  yield  lefs.  Whereas  the 
farmer  who  is  at  his  eafe,  and  has  always  fomcthing  to  fpare, 
TlinJilay  it  out  in  the  higher  cultivation  of  his  farm,  and  thereby 
enable  it  to  yield  more  every  year.  If,  however,  the  confequence 
of  enlarging  farms  be  not  the  raifing  food  for  men,  but  for  cattle, 
more  than  are  neceffary  to  cultivate  the  ground  to  the  moft 
advantage ;  or  if,  not  wanting  fubfiftence  himfelf,  the  proprietor 
leaves  it  waftc,  or  ufes  it  only  for  his  amufement  in  the  form  ©f 
a  park  or  a  foreft,  it  bad  better  be  divided,  becaufe  then  a  greater 
number  of  men  will  be  fubfifted  by  it. 

When  corn,  or  provifions  of  any  kind,  which  arexaifed  within 
a  country  are  exported,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  not  mouths  at 
home  to  confume  it,  that  the  goods  which  are  purchafed  by  that 
corn  are  made  elfewhere,  and  that  if  the  materials  and  convenien- 
cies  for  thofe  manufadures  could  be  found  at  home,  the  manu- 
fa<aurer  might  live  there.  In  this  cafe  fufficient  (kill  and  induf- 
try  would  increafe  the  population  of  the  country. 

Many  perfons  are  alarmed  for  the  population  of  a  country  xn 
confequence  of  inclofing  its  common  landsy  as  well  as  of  the 
enlarging  of  farms  in  it.  But  if  by  this,  or  any  other  means, 
the  ground   i$    made  more   productive,   and    the  produce   be 
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not  exported,  it  mull  be  confumed  at  home.  Common  rights 
to  large  parcels  of  land  are  very  injurious  to  culture,  and  confe- 
quently  to  population.  The  proprietors  not  being  able  to 
agree  in  ai^  method  ^f  improving  dieir  tommon  Q'ftate,  prefer  a 
fmall  prefent  advantage  to  the  trouble  and  rifk  of  aiming  at  more. 
The  population  of  England  Aiflfers  e^treine) y  from  th^  foitrce, 
great  tra£b  of  thebefl  land  Tytng  uiicitkivated  in  rude  poiftures^ 
wbkh  it  is  no  perfon's  intereft  ev^n  to  ekcfcr  from  bfambk^and 
furze.  An  eafy  method  of  divMiiig  t}iis  kiitd.o<'pj»>perty,  and 
thereby  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  wade  Upd,  lyould  greatly 
encceafe  the  population  of  the  country. 
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LECTURE        LIX, 

Frugality  favmrahU  io  P^pulathn*     P&fygumy*     T^mpararj  Dt* 

pipukikm.      Infiumci  ^f  Rdligim,       Pcpulmfmfi    §f  andmi 

i     Natiem,       CmfiqUinas   of   extnmi    P^puiainn*       Ruki  fir 

*      ifiimating  thi  pspkhk/nifi  of  Ptaas* 

ALONG  With  induftry,  we  may  juflty  itckon  frugality  \^ 
be  another  means  of  making  a  naiion  populous.  Whca 
people  have  acquired  a  tafte  for  cxpedive  Hving^  they  will  lioc 
chufe  to  take  upon  them  the  charge  of  a  family,  till  they  hare 
acquired  a  fortune  fufficient  to  maintain  it  in  what  they 
think  a  genteel  manner.  While  this  is  the  cafe  only  with  a  few, 
the  evil  is  inconfiderable,  but  the  fame  tafte  for  expenfivc  living 
will  naturally  fpread  to  the  lower  ranks  of  the  community,  and 
produce  a  general  difmclination  to  matrimony.  This  was  the 
reafon  why  there  were  fo  few  marriages  at  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Auguftus,  when  there  were  comparatively  but  few  perfons 
of  fortune  married,  notwithftanding  married  perfons  had  great 
privileges,  and  thofe  that  were  unmarried  were  fubjet^  to  many 
civil  difad vantages ;  and  notwithftanding  the  emperor  took 
every  method  he  could  think  of  to  promote  matrimony.  This 
caufeof  depopulation  begins  very  fenfibly  toaiFe£t  this  country, 
though  the  lower  ranks  of  people,  who  by  their  Situation  in 
life  have  not  been  led  to  conceive  a  tafte  for  cxpciifivc  living, 
flill  multiply  very  faft.  It  is  obfcfvable  that  opulent  families, 
and  efpecially  thofe  of  the  nobility,  often  became  extinA. 

A  country  will  maintain  more  or  fewer  inhabitants  according 
to  their  mode  of  living;  one  man  being  able  to  confume  the 
produce  of  vaftly  more  land  and  labour  by  living  on  food  difficult 
.to  be  railed,  or  by  eating  and  drinking  more  than  is  neceflary. 
Sir  James  Stuart  fays,  he  believes  that  no  annual'  produce  of 
grain  ever  was  io  great  in  England,  as  to  fupply  its  inhabitants 
fifteen  months,  in  that  abundance  with  which  they  feed  them- 
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lelTes  in  years  of  plenty ;  and  that  there  never  was  a  year  of 
liich  fcarcity,  as  that  the  lands  of  England  did  not  produce 
greatly  more  than  fix  months  fubfiftence,  fuqh  as  people  are 
ufed  to  uke  in  years  of  fcarcity  *. 

The  inequality  of  the  ranks  and  fortunes  of  men  tends  to 
check  population,  and  in  fome  countries  may  for  ever  prevent 
its  being  confiderable,  provided  the  upper  ranks  have  it  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  combination  of  the  lower,  which  might 
terminate  in  reducing  the  inequality.  In  this  cafe,  the  demand 
for  animal  food,  and  other  things  which  require  a  greatquantity 
of  Is^nd  to  raife  it,  may  be  fo  great,  as  to  be  made  to  encroach 
very  much  upon  that  which  is  appropriated  to  the  maintenance 
of  the 'poor.  In  fuch  a  country,  therefore,  there  maybe  the 
extreme  of  luxury  and  the  extreme  of  indigence  at  the  fame 
time.  Some  may  not  know  how  to  fpend  their  money,  while 
others  may  not  know  how  to  get  any. 

It  was  the  inequality  of  ranks,  and  luxury  the  confequence  of 
it,  that  in  a  great  m^fure  occafioned  the  depopulation  of  Italy 
in  the  time,  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  the  number  of 
country  feats  with  which  thefe  mafters  of  the  world  covered 
their  fertile  lands,  and  their  changing  them  into  unprodudive 
deferts«  In  the(ame  manner  William  II.  converted  a  large  and 
a  populous  part  of  this  country  into  a  foreft. 

Inhere  have  been  many  reafons  given  for  the  extreme  popu'* 
loufnefs  of  China,  but  it  feems  chiefly  to  arife  from  this  one 
circumftance,  that  the  expences  attending  a  married  fiate  are 
very  inconfiderable.  A  wife  can  put  her  hufbai^d  but  to  a  very 
moderate  expence.  He  is  to  allow  her  a  certain  quantity  of 
lice  for  food,  and  fome  raw  cotton,  or  other  materials,  which 
(he  Qiuft  work  up  for  her  doathing^  while  a  mat  to  fit  on  is 
almoft  all  the  furniture  of  the  houfe.  Thus  no  perfon  is  dif* 
^ouraged  from  marrying,  and  the  confequence  is  a  moft  amazing 
population. 

Where  matrimony,  in  oppofition  to  the  promifcuous  ufe  of 
women,  is  not  encouraged,  it  is  evident,   from  the  moft  un* 
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ck>ubted  fa£l$,  that  neither  a  numerous^  a  Keahh)%  or  in  any 
rcfpe^s  a  valuable  oifepring  can  be  expcded.  Polygaruy  is 
likewffe  unf'ivourable  to  populoufnefs.  If  one  nian  have  fevcraj 
wtve^,  fevfral  men  mufl:  be  without  wives,  mnd  if  that  man  be 
jin potent,  the  oiBipring  of  feveraf  men  fs  Joft  to  the  nation* 

Suppofe  z  country,  by  its  ruun-tlon,  and  the  indudry  of  iti 
inhabitants,  to  be  capable  of  mamtaining  a  certain  number  of 
people;  if,  by  any  accident,  that  number  be  diminiflied;  as 
this  diminution  leaves  a  greater  encouragement  to  population, 
their  numbers  will  foon  be  Supplied.  Thus  plagues  and 
devaftacbns  of  alt  kinds  are  never  known  to  have  more  than 
ji  temporary  effect^  unlefs  they  leave  a  country  altered  with 
rcfpeft  to  a  fprrit  of  induftry,  or  Asme  otber  circumftance  necef- 
fary  to  the  fupport  of  their  numbers.  For  this  reafon,  the 
number  of  men  taken  off  by  war  does  not  make  a  nation  kft 
populous  than  they  would  have  been  without  war,  if  war  did  not 
in  other  refpe^ts  affect  the  populoufnefs  of  nations.  Thenacions 
of  Africa,  from  which  fuch  a  number  of  flavcs  are  fent  annually 
to  America,  are  not  lefs  populous  for  that  vent  j  and  were  that 
drain  to  be  cut  ofFj  in  a  few  years,  the  internal  ftate  of  the 
country  remaining  the  fame  in  other  refpefts,  it  would  liltewift 
be  the  fame  with  refpcA  to  the  number  of  inhabitaiits.  Th«y 
would  no  more  find  themfelves  meommoded  by  being  qv^- 
ftocked  than  they  had  done  before.  In  (hort,*mankifMi,  Ukeany 
other  commodity,  wrll  increafe,  or  decreafe,  in  proportion  to 
the  deniand  there  h  for  them. 

Monafteries  and  nunneries  might  be  confidered  exa^f  kuhc 
feme  light,  were  it  not  that  they^onfume  tbofeprcdu^bof  dw 
ground  which  might  have  maintiiined  the  fame,  or  a  greater 
Jiumber  of  ufeful  members  of  fociety.  But  as  the  cafc  is, 
perhaps  thofe  countries  in  which  they  abound  would  hot  be  any 
gainers  by  fupprefling  them,  uhlefs  that  event  ibeuld  contribiite 
to  the  increafe  of  the  national  induftry  ;  for  a~  noblemaa  ufm 
the  fame  eftate  would  have  kept  as  onany  menial  fervants^  who 
arelikewifea  burden  upk>n  foeiety,  and  whofe^bbour  contrt* 
butei  little  to  the  good  of  it* 
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The  neligious  lentiihehts  of  la  jpeopte  are  far  from  beiVig  <i 
circumftamce  of  indiiFejrenct  with  refpeft  to  thcf>o{)ulouftitfs  of* 
country.  No  wonder  the  Jews  always  mu]ti(ditd^  and  ftill  do 
multiply  very  faft ;  when,  beiides  the  reproach  and,  as  thejr 
believe,  Ae  Curfe,  of  being  childlefs  among  Ihem-,  they  think  that, 
for  any  thing  they  can  tell,  thie  Meffiah  may  be  born  of  them. 

The  ireligidn  of  the  Ghebres,  Chihefe,  aod  M ahometans  favour 
marriage.  The  facred  books  of  the  ancient  Perfians  declak'e  thM 
dilldrentnakea  bridge  at  the  day  of  judgnient,  and  that  tbofe 
who  have  none  cannot  pafs  to  the  date  of  the  bkiled.  Even 
the  opinion  <if  the  lawfulnefs  of  expofing  children  fcems  to 
fiivour  the  populoufnefs  of  China.  For  matiyperfbtis  itiiiy  be 
ihduCed  to  enter  into  marriage  with  a  pl-ofpeift  of  expofing  their 
children^  Which  yet  natural  afle<ftion  (the  ftrcngth  of  which 
they  were  not  aware  of)  will  not  allow  them  to  do^  while  thjsre 
is  any  poflibility  of  maintaining  them,  for  which  they  will 
exert  their  induftry'to  the  iitmoft. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  when  religious  and  philofophical 
fentiments  difcourage  matrimony.  Philofophy  Arft  annexed 
die  idea  of  perfeBhn  to  a  (ingle  life,  miftakeh  notions  of 
chrtftianity  confirmed  that  opinion,  and  the  great  JufliniaA 
was'  fo  far  mifled  by  it,  that  inftead  of  giving  rewards  to  thofe 
who  had  a  great  number  of  children  (which  had^ver  been  the 
wife  policy  of  his  predeceffors  in  the  empire)  be  granted  privi- 
leges to  thofe  who  never  married.  The  fame  notion  prevailing 
in  catholic  countries  is,  no  doubt,  onereafon  why  they  are  not 
fo  populous  as  proteftant  ones.  For,  befides  the  monks  and 
nuns<»  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  live  unmarried. 

Mr.  Hume  has  writted  a  very  elaborate  and  ingenious  difler- 
tation  upon  the  populoufnefs  of  ancient  nations,  endeavouring 
to  prove  that  there  are  few  parts  of  the  world  which  are  not 
more  populous  now  than  they  were  formerly.  It  vi^ouid  ieem, 
by  afi^ying  the  maxin^  above  laid  down,  that  Palefline,  Afia 
Midor,  and  Gicece,  were  much  more  populous  than  they 
are  now;  but  hardly  any  other  country:  and  it  is  certain  that 
all  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe  had  few  inhabitants  in  ancient 
times  in  comparifon  of  what  they  have  at  prefent.     Upon  the 
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whole,  it  cannot  he  doubted  but  that  the  world  is  growing 
ft  11)  more  populous  ihaa  ever  i  efpecially  con  fide  ring  the  increafe 
of  Jtiduftry  and  arts^  the  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  the 
increafe  of  the  European  colonies  in  America. 

The  extreme  of  population  is  far  from  being  defirabJe«  Sub- 
fiftence  being  fcarce,  the  competition  for  it  in  the  lower  rankf 
of  the  people  will  be  cxceffivc.  They  will  work  for  a  trifle,* 
and  live  upon  any  thing  that  wilt  afford  nourifliment,  and  though* 
they  propagate^  their  offspring  muft  f^arve  and  perifh.  The 
accounts  of  all  travellers  agree,  fays  Dr.  Smith*,  in  the  low* 
wages  of  labour,  and  in  the  difficulty  which  a  labourer  linds  iffri 
bringing  up  a  family^  in  China.  If  by  digging  the  ground  a 
whole  day  he  can  get  what  will  purchafe  a  fmalt  quantity  of 
rice  in  the  evenings  he  is  contented*  The  condition  of  arti-^ 
ficers  is,  if  poiTihle,  ftill  worfe,  Inftead  of  waiting  indokntlf 
in  the  work*houfel  for  the  calls  of  their  cu^omer&,  as  ia 
Europe^  they  are  continually  running  about  the  fircets  with  the 
tools  of  their  refpe^ive  trades,  offering  their  lervice  and  as  it' 
were  begging  employment.  The  poverty  of  the  lower  ranksofj 
the  people  in  Chiua  far  furpaiTes  that  of  the  moft  beggarly  nation* 
in  Europe.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton  many  bundrecb^ 
it  is  commonly  faid,  many  tboufand  families,  have  nohabiution 
on  the  land,  ])ut  live  conftantly  in  littl&fifhing  boats  upon  tbe 
rivers  and  canals.  The  fubiifience  which  they  find  th^re  is  fo 
fcanty,  that  they  are  eager  to  fiih  up  the  naftieft  garbage  thrown 
overboard  from  any  European  (hip.  Any  carrion,  the  carcafe  of  a 
dead  dog,  or  cat,  for  example,  though  half  putrid,  and  ftiftking, 
is  as  welcome  to  them  as  the  moft  wholefome  food  to  the.peo|dee£ 
other  countries.  Marriage  is  encouraged  in  China,  not  by  the 
profitabletiefe  of  children,  but  by  the  liberty  of  deftroying  thetm' 
In  all  great  towns,  feveral  are  every  night  expofed  in  the  ftreets, 
ot  drowned' like  puppies  in  the  water.  The  performancev<tf 
this  horrid  office  is  even  faid  to  bt  the  avowed  bufinefs  by  whidi 
fome  people  earn  their  fubfiftcncc.  .       ^ 
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•  .Our  manufaSaring  poor  do  not  in  many  places  rear  many 
children!  ^^^  O^r  Smith  fays  *y  that  he  has  been  told  it  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  for  a  mother  who  has 
born  twenty  children  not  to  have  two  alivea  The  induftrious 
poor  cidiauft  themfelves  by  extreme  labour,  and  like  over- 
wrought cattle  bring  on  untimely,  old  age.  A  carpenter  in 
London,  and  in  fome  other  places,  fays  Dr*  Smith  f,  is  not 
Aippofed  to  laft  in  his  utmoft  vigour  above  eight  years* 

.  The  population  of  China  is  fo  great,  that  the  fuperftitious 
refpeA  for  ancefiors  has  been  obliged  to  give  way  to  it.  Tht 
ordinary  fepulchres  are  levelled,  and  the  ground  cultivated. 
T^e  rich  bury  in  mountains  and  barren  lands.  ^  This  exceflive 
population,  the  inconveniences  of  which  modern  philofophers 
«  in  Europe  have  no  idea  of,  incr^afes  the  demand  for  agriculture 
fomuch,  as  to  make  a  limine  the  fudden  and  inevitable  confe- 
quence  of  the  fmalleft  negleds,  and  to  compel  the  Chinefe  to 
live  without  oxen,  (beep,  or  horfes.  Without  mountains  and 
marflies,  China  would  be  without  wood,  or  game.  For  wan( 
of  manure,  the  fields  require  much  more  labour  %•  The  greateft 
attention  is  requifite  on  the  part  of  government  to  provide  for 
the  equal  diftribution  of  corn,  and  to  make  one  province  and 
one  year  relieve  another. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  in  order  to  affift  you  in  your  compu* 
tations  on  this  fubje£t,  juft  to  mention  two  fads  which,  I 
believe,  may  be  pretty  nearly  depended  upon.  The  iirft  is, 
that  there  are  more  men  than  women  born  in  aimed  every 
country,  in  the  proportion  of  fourteen  to  thirteen,  or  of  fifteen 
to  fourteen  ;  allowance,  as  it  were,  being  made  by  divine 
providence  for  a  greater  confumption  of  men  by  war  and  otner 
siccidents  to  which  women  are  hot  expofed  ;  alfo  that  the  number 
of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  are  about  one  fourth  of  all  the  in- 
bsibitants.  The  fecond  is,  that  we  (hall  come  very  near  the  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  of  any  town,  if  we  multiply  the  annual 
number  of  their  dead  taken  at  a  medium  by  thirty;  or  as  fome 

*  Wealth  of  Nttiont,  vol.  i.  p.  no.  f  Ibid,  ?oI.  i.  p.  U4. 
{  Meowircs  fnr  les  Chiooii,  vol  if.  p*  ^^i- 
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Q(f,  ttenttiislberof  Urthi  bytlifit7'»£o«r(lntE  ftiak  it  M^ 
16  b6  latgtr  in  ffDportimi)  and  chft  nuaoiber  of  houfat  bf  iMu 

Hie  nxtmlmi  df  dkntto  m  froptrdcm  to  cbe  nombor  t)f  kn- 
Itoibitiiils  dUFers  caEoWiagly  ki  .diftrtnc  fbum.  D^  Am^ 
iAeli  gtring  oioreMteiuion  coiUs  fubjcA  ibmjtthkftmfoikm 
'  tNsftti  t?er4ii»  thialoi  that^  m  gitit  towm»  it  it. from  mb» 
iltlielttetttb  or  Me-twentictb  tob|ie  twentf^iiikd  6r  a 
fourtli,  lit  «Kftferttft  tMnt  fiom  me  tweHty&thinl  imom 
ti|^A»  tetiftth0cm0trjfrciM.Mctliirt7«Cfth,  or  onefiM'fKdi 
M  ft  fiftidii  ot  m  fibitaedi  t. 

t  OMcntliMU  «ixcfcrfiM«gr  ptp«n^a»  vol  I  f.  |0V 
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LECTURE        LX, 

ff^t  makes  a  l^ation  Secure.  Natural  Rnmfarts.  Advanit^gt 
4f  an  ijland.  Important  of  Weapons.  The  jtlter^tion  which 
^  Invention  of  Gunpowder  has  made  in  the  Art  of  War* 
jieafon  why  the  firjl  Effe^s  of  it  were  net  more  fenfihle  in 
Europe.  Difference  in  the  Methods  of  Fortification^  an^ 
fighting  at  Sea^  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns.  The  Importance 
$f  Difiipline.  Inconvenience  of  the  Feudal  Syjlem.  What 
Mode  of  Subfiftence  makes  a  Nation  formidable.  Standing 
Jrmies^  and  Militia.  The  Rife  of  Jlanding  Armies  in  Europe. 
Why  a  Nation  is  formidable  after  a  Civil  War..  The  great 
military  Power  of  ancient  .  Nations  accounted  for.  In  wljat 
&infe  Populoufnefs  contributes  to  make  a  Nation  Jirong  and 
Jecure* 

AF  TEH  confidei-ing  thofe  things  and  circumftaiftccs  which 
tend  to  make  a  nation  rich^  happy^  and  populous^  we  arc 
natii rally  led  to  attend  to  thofe  things  which  make  \t  fecure. 
Indeed,  without  the  perfuafion  of  our  fecurity^  it  is  impoifible 
to  derive  any  advantage  from  the  moft  favourable  concurrence 
of  thofe  circumftances  which  tend  to  render  a  nation  rich,  po- 
pulous, and  happy. 

'  A  reafonable  fecurity  can  only  arife  from  a  confcioufnefs  o^ 
being  able  effeftually  to  defend  ourfelvcs  in  cafe  of  any  attack 
from  a  foreign  ftate,  or  to  make  any  nation  repent  of  the  infults 
they  (hall  offer  us.  This  power  in  a  people  of  defending  them- 
felves,  or  of  annoying  others,  muft  depend  principally  upoA 
three  things  j  a  natural  fituation,  which  may  be  of  great  confe* 
quence  either  for  defending  purfelves,  or  attacking  others  ; 
ikill  in  the  art  of  war  *,  and  courage  to  exert  that  /kill  to  ad- 
vaiitage. 
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A  natural  rampirt  is  efther  the  fea,  or  &  tbiin  of  motintabis, 
t  the  palTes  of  which  require  but  hw  troops  to  defend  them 
again  A  a  multitude,  Barrier  towns  and  forttfications  are  ariiJi- 
cUl  ramparli,  and  require  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  to 
be  fervjccable,  Iflandi  afFord  the  moft  effcftual  fecuritjr  that 
nature  can  provide  for  a  people,  if  they  be  flcillcd  in  navigatioii 
and  Tea  engagements,  which,  from  their  conftant  and  neceflary 
ufe  of  the  fea,  they  have  the  greateft  chance  and  <^portanitf 
of  excelling  in,  provided  they  keep  up  any  intercourfe  With 
neighbouring  nation^  and  ptrticularly  if  they  carry  on  anjr 
foreign  commerce.  Had  Tyre  been  iituated  on  an  ifland  far- 
ther from  the  £hore,  it  is  probable  it  would  never  have  been 
6na]]y  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great «  and  had  there  been 
any  paCage  from  France  to  England  by  land,  we  might  have 
been  much  marc  diftrcflcd  in  fome  of  our  wars  with  the  French) 
in  which  they  appeared  to  befuperior  to  us  by  land* 
\  The  Swifs  have   been  more    than  once   indebted  to  their 

mountains  for  the  fecurity  and  liberty  which  ifaey  enjoy. 
Holland  Wiis  delivered  from  the  invafion  of  Lewis  XIV, 
by  nothing  but  the  opportunity  which  their  fituation  gave 
them  of  deluging  their  country ;  and  th6  natural  divifion  of 
Europe  into  tra^  of  a  moderate  extent,  both  qnarks  out^^  u 
it  were,  the  limits  of  empires,  and  is  a  means  of  keeping  them 
'  within  reafonabie  bounds ;  thereby  giving  us  a  kind  of  iecority 
againft  the  eftablifliment  of  any  large  empire  in  this  part  of  the 
world ;  whereas  in  Afia,  which  abounds  in  extenfive  plains, 
nothing  but  a  fuperior  military  force  can  prevent  an  army  which 
bas  fubdued  a  part  from  taking  pofleiSon  of  the  whole, 
Aiia  is  therefore  thought  to  be  favourable  for  extenfive  mo« 
narchy.  Even  Tartary  affords  no  place  of  retreat  to  a  vaii- 
quifhed  anhy. 

If  the  fituation  of  a  people  will  (lot  afford  them  a  fufficient  (e* 
curity  (and  it  can  hardly  ever  be  quite  fufficient  of  itfelf )  they 
mufl  haverecourfe  to  thofe  methods  of  defence  and  attadc  whicii 

» either  equal  or  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  etiemy. 
rhe  fingle  article  of  weapons  is  of  prodigious  confequence  in 
)  and  has  decided  the  fate  of  many  important  battles.  -^  The 
Romans 
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Rcrnians  acknowledged  themfelves  to  be  inrerior  to  the  Cimbri 
in  courage  and  martial  heroifm,  and  that  even  their  fuperior 
Jifciplinc  would  have  been  no  fecurity  againft  the  dreadful 
impetuofity  of  their  attacks,  but  that  the  iwords  of  the  Cinihrt 
were  of  bad  temper*  They  often  bent  at  the  firft  Aroke^  ^nd 
the  perfon  who  ufed  one  of  them  was  obliged  to  wait  till  he 
could  ftraighten  it  with  his  foot  before  he  could  make  a  fecond 
firoke.  The  expertnefs  of  the  Englifh  in  the  \xCt  of  their  iong 
and  crofs  bows  gave  them  a  great  advantage  both  over  the  Scotch 
mnd  the, French  before  the  invention  of  artillery.  The  cavalry 
#f  the  Romans  and  Huns  were  (killed  in  the  ufe  of  the  bow, 
friiite  thofe  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  ufed  the  fword  and  lance* 
To  this  difference  Belifarius  attributed  part  of  his  fuccefs. 

It  waa  a  great  advantage  to  the  Romans  that  ihey  were  ne» 
ter  bigQttedly  attached  to  their  own  weapons,  and  manner  of 
fighting,  but  eafily  changed  them  when  they  faw  any  advantage 
in  thofe  of  other  nations.  Thus  Romulus  exchanged  the 
Argive  buckler  for  the  large  fhield  of  the  Sabines  ;  and  the 
Romans  changed  their  method  of  arming  their  horfe  when  they 
conquered  Greece*  The  fame  juft  fentiments  taught  them  the  ^ 
proper  ufe  of  their  auxiliaries,  whom  they  employed  according^ 
to  their  chara<to.  It  was  the  Numidian  cavalry  that  gained  the 
battle  of  Zama*  Hannibal  too  had  the  good  fenfe  to  arm  his 
troops  after  the  Roman  manner,  when  he  found  it  was  preferable 
U>  the  armour  of  his  own  country.  And  it  was  no  inconfu 
derable.caufe  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power,  that  they 
quitted  their  ancient  armour.  Under  Gratian  the  Romans  laid 
Hfide  the  ufe  of  their  heavy  armour,  their  coats  of  mail  and 
lielmet.  v  They  likewife  ceafed  to  fortify  their  camp. 

The  fingle  difcovery  Of  the  compodtion  and  force  of  gUn" 
powder  has  made  a  total  alteration  in  the  whole  fyftem  of  war, 
and  has  contributed  to  make  battles  both  lefs  bloody,  and  more 
quickly  decided  than  before.  Formerly  armies  were  drawn  up 
generally  fixteen  or  twenty,  fome  times  fifty  men  deep,  with  i . 
narrow  front,  becaufe  their  ranks  would  have  been  too  apt  to 
have  been  thrown  into  diforder  by  fighting  hand  to  hand*  Bi 
theconfequenceof  thistvas^  that  the  troops  which  gayct.. 
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were  entsingl^  with  one  ^nmhtr,  and  bailittti  poWce  af  tmdt- 
ing  their  efcape.  Befides,  their  ccnquel-pliB  W^ere  ileoti&rily  ckA 
behind  thcmi  and  maflacred  tfiem  at  ph^Aire^  »  they  vmt 
incapable  of  making  f  ny  rtfiftahce  the  Moment  ifter  they  tad 
turned  their  backs.  Whereas  thin  ahd  eXteHRkid  tludn  arc 
able  to  keep  their  order  in  the  prefbnt  method  bf  fighting ;  and^ 
as  the  oppofite  armies  are  at  fome  diftanc^^the  party  which 
begins  to  be  worfted  is  able  to  make  its  retreat  in  good  order^ 
with  lefs  help  from  a  body  of  referve,  to  keep  the  twstny  |n  phj^ 
or  overawed,  which  was  the  only  method  by  which  die  anciehci 
could  fecure  an  orderly  retreat.  In  fliort,  as.  Hume  weH 
obierves,  nations,  by  the  ufe  of  artillery,  have  been  bn>iight 
more  upon  a  level,  conquefts  have  beconie  lefs  frequent  anl 
rapid,  fuccefs  in  war  has  been  reduced  merely  to .  a  matter  of 
calculation;  and  a  nation*  over-matched  by  its  enemies  either 
yields  to  their  demands,  or  fecures  itfelf  by  alliances  againft 
their  violence  and  in vafion. 

When  we  read  of  the  aftonifhing  fuccefs  bf  a  few. Spaniards  iD 
Amerita,  where  five  hundred  men  under  Cortez  fubdiitd  the  vaft 
empire  of  Mexico,  by  the  help  of  gunpowder  only ;  we  are  apt 
to  wonder  that  the  eera  of  its  invention,  and  its  ufe  in  war, 
fiiouid  not  have  been  noted  by  contemporary  hiiborians,  and  that 
iJhit  Germans  who  invented  it  fhould  not  have  derived  fome  fignal 
advantage  from  it.  But  the  reafon  was,  that  th^  difcovery  doth 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  fecret.  The  compofition  itfclf) 
and  its  more  innocent  elt'ctSts,  were  probably  well  known,  and 
its  poflible  ufes  in  war  generally  talked  of,  before  it  was  actually 
a^iplied  tott*at  deftru6tive  purpofe;  which  would  tend  greatly  to 
take  off  the  furprize  which  would  otherwife  have  been  felt  upon 
the  firft  introduction  of  it.  Befides,  the  firft  artillery  was  fo 
clumfy,  and  of  fuch  difficult  management,  that  mankind  were 
not  immediately  feniible  of  its  ufe  and  efficacy  ;  and  confidering 
how  many  arrows  might  be  drawn  bvfore  one  piece  could  have 
been  loaded  and  difcharged,  efpecially  before  the  invention  of 
gun  locks;  it  is  rather  to  be  wondered  that  guns  and  cannons 
ihould  ever  have  come  into  ufe  at  all.  l^he  Chinefe  were 
acquainted  with   the    compofition   of   gunpowder^    but  never 

thought 
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diou^  of  n^kijig  any  ufe  of  it  in  war.  Matchlocks  were  ufed 
ib  late  as  in  the  civil  wars  in  England^  above  three  centuries 
aifier  tKe  invention  of  gunpowder.  Before  the  time  of  Lewis 
'XIV.  little,  ufe  was  made  of  cannon  in  befieging  or  defending 
placcft)  fortification  was  in  its  infancy,  and  fpears  and  flu>£t 
guns  were  then  in  ufe  as  well  as  fwords,  which  are  now  eiv* 
tirely  laid  altde  f  and  fome  time  before  that  period,  viz.  at  the 
battle  of  Lepan^o,  in  the  year  151 7>  they  fought  promtfcuoufljr 
with  arrows,  long  javelins,  grenadoes,  grappling-irons,  cajfr 
Mions,  mtt£quets,  fpears,  and  fabre&« 

Tl|e  alteration  c^  the  methods  of  fortification^  and  the  manner 
^  attacking /and  defending  fortified  places,  in  confequence  of 
the  difcovery  of  gunpowder,  is  even  ijnore  confiderable  than  the 
iakeratioin  it  has  introduced  into  the  methods  of  fighting  in  the 
open  field.  Sea  engagements  are  likewife  nowr quite  a  diiFerenc 
^ngfrom  vi(hat  they  were  before  this  great  difcuvery.  Infiead 
Mof  the  (hips  of  war  themfelves  being  the.principai  weapons  of 
soffence,  amd  being  pufhed  againft  one  anotherf  by.  their  beaks  • 
and  inflesd  ppthe  rnen  fighting  heavy  armed  as.  on  hndi  wheofi 
over  they  bad  an  opportunity  of  grappling  ;  the  fhip  is  now  nop 
thing  but  a;  fortified  place,  of  fecurity,  which  the  men  aflail 
with  their  artillery,  as  if  It  were  a  caftle  at  land. 
^  Superiority  of  difcipline  is  an  excellent  fecond.to  fuperiority 
in  point  .of  weapons.  £xa£l  difcipline  makes  a  multitude  ad 
as  one  man,  and  gives  each  man  the  courage  of  a  multitude. 
For  every  fingle  foldier,  who  helps  to  compofe  a  body  whofe 
motions  are  fb  uniform  and  regular,  has  the  fame  entire  confii- 
dence  in  the  flrength  of  the  whole,  as  if  he  himfelf  had  the  fole 
dire£Uon  of  that  f^rqngth.  Ditcipline  chiefly  rendered  the 
Greeks  fo  much  better  foldiers  than  the  Perfxans,  and  the 
Romans  than  the  Greeks,  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  fierce 
barbarous  nations  of  the  north.  Some  of  the  foldiers  of  Nigei^ 
xlriveii  by  the  profcriptions  of  Severus  among  the  Parthians, 
taught  tbem  the  Roman  difcifJiue^  which,  it  is  faid,  ever  after 
gave  them  an  advantage  over  the  Romans.  ^^  The  Parthians 
*^  have  not  more  courage  than  we  have>"  fald  Belifarius,  in. a 
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fpi?cch  to  his  men*     **  They  are  only  better  difcipltned  than  wc 
•^  are." 

It  is  difcipline  only  which  gives  the  Europeans  the  fuperiority 
they  as  yet  retain  aver  the  Afkatics,  and  the  American  nations, 
now  that  we  have  communicated  to  them  the  ufe  of  our  ar- 
tillery I  a  conduct,  the  rcverfe  of  the  wife  policy  of  Charle- 
magne, who  forbtide,  under  the  fevereft  penalties^  that  iny 
perfon  fhould  fill  arms  to  the  Saxony  with  whom  he  was  fne- 
ijtacntly  at  war. 

So  much  fuperior  is  the  military  flciJl  of  civilized  and  wealthy 
nations  at  this  day,  that  they  have  nothing  to  apprehend,  ai 
they  formerly  had,  from  the  fcnicity  of  their  barbarous  neigh- 
hours.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  were  fo  difpofed,  ihey  might 
fubdue  them  and  extirpate  thrm,  with  as  much  eafe  as  they  could 
clear  any  country  of  lions,  and  other  wild  heafts^ 

Wc  ought  not  to  forget  the  mnxitn,  verified  by  all  hiflory» 
that  a  nation  which  has  often  been  conquered,  and  confcquently 
which  has  often  ft^n  what  it  was  that  gave  their  enemies  the 
advantage  they  had  over  them,  have  at  length  acquired  know^ 
ledge,  difcipline,  and  courage,  fuiftcient  to  brat  their  conquerors. 
Thus  Peter  the  Great  was  at  length  able  to  beat  the  Swedes^ 
though  he  had  no  other  mafters  in  ihc  art  of  war  beGdes  the 
Swedes  tbemfelves  ;  and  the  leflons  he  received  from  them  wer^ 
^fomatiy  dreadful  defeats,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  be  bad 
with  thpm. 

The  difcipline  of  the  European  armies  is  prodigioufly  iin<-' 
proved  fi nee  the  difufe  of  the  feudal  militia,  when  all  armtet 
-were  raifed  by  the  prince Vfummoning  his  vaiTals  to  appear  itt 
the  field,  at  the  head  of  their  dependants,  who  were  maintarned 
aceruin  number  of  days  at  his  expence;  and  when  this  Vaflkt 
was  their  commander  of  courfc,  whether  he  was  properly  qua- 
lified for  the  command^  or  riot.    . 

In  thofe  times,  too,  the  kings,  who  were  originally  nothing 
more  than  generals,  always  headed  their  armies  in  perfon. 
Charles,  the  fon  of  king  John  of  France,  feems  to  have  fixed  it 
as  a  maxim,  never  to  appear  at  the  head  of  .his  army  ;  and  he 

was 
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was  thftfirft.king  in  Europe  who  fliewed  the  advantage  of  po« 
licy,  forefigbt^  and  judgment,  above  a  rafli  and  precipitate 
valour.  The  inconvenience  of  kings  commanding  in  perfon 
had  Qftea  been  feverely  felt  by  the  nation  before  the  ciiftom  was 
difufed^  To  pay  for  the  king's  ranfom  was  one  of  the  three 
.occafions  on  which  only  it  was^  lawful  to  impofe  a  tax  in  the 
feudal  times. 

Nations  are  powerful  and  formidable  in  proportion  as  their 
mode  of  fubfifience  enables  them  to  maintain  difcipline  in  the 
.armyt  and  keep  them  in  the  field.  People  who  live  by  hunting) 
as  the  North  American  Indians,  can  never  fubfift  in  great 
numbers*  '  They  therefore'fight  in  fmall  parties,  and  endeavour 
to  attack  their  enemies  by  furprize.  Nations  that  live  by 
pafturage,  as  the  Tartars,  can  drive  their  cattle  along  with 
.them  if  they  march  into  a  fertile  country,  and  every  orian  can 
appear  in  the  field,  and  fome  times  even  the  women  can  join 
tbem.  Thefe,  therefore,  are  the  moft  formid^tble  invaders. 
But  in  the  cafe  of  a  defeat,  they  have  no  refource*,  their  all  is  at 
ftake,  and  being  incumbered  with  much  baggage  they  muft  be 
open  to  attacks* 

Nations  which  live  in  towns,  by  manufadures  and  commerce, 
are  in  general  unqualified  to  fight  themfelves }  but  being  rich, 
they  can  afford  to  pay  thofe  who  are  able,  either  of  their  own 
country,  or  of  other  nations;  and  thofe  who  have  no  other 
bufinefs  befides  that  of  fighting,  will  improve  in  the  art  of 
it.  Their  armies  will  feldom  be  very  large,  but  they  will  be 
lefs  incumbered,  and  upon  the  whole  far  more,  eiFe£ltual  for 
defence  or  offence,  fiut  experience  will  teach  them  that, 
ihougd  able  to  nuke  conquefls,  thefe  will  never  repay  them  the 
expences  they  are  at  in  acquiring  and  maintaining  them.  For 
of  all  luxuries  (as  every  thing  which  is  not  neajary  for  life  may 
be  called )  war  is  the  deareft. 

.  If  a  wealthy  nation  does  not  keep  a  (landing  army,  fuch.  as 
is  defcribed  above,  but  oblige  every  citizen  to  learn  the  ufe  of 
arms,  and  appear  in  the  field  whenever  he  is  called  upon,  it 
.is  faid  ito  have  a  militia.    On:  fuch  a  plan  the  liberties  of  a 
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CQunery  are  eertainly  fafer,  but  the  fighting  mcii,  not  making 
war  their  wKolc  bulinell*^  will  not  be  very  expert  m  it,  aod 
confeqtjently  wiW  not  have  that  confidence  in  themfelves  that  a 
ilanding  array  has.     Though j  ighting  for  their  liberties,  they 
jwill  ht;  flimubteil  to  adt  with  more  vigoyn 
T     The   firil   landing  army  we  read  of  was  that  of  Pbtlip  of 
Macedofi,  and  by  this  means  chiefly  he  was  fupervar  to  the  ftates 
of  Greecei  whofe  armies  conftAed  of  militi^  and  ftill  mote  to 
the  Pcrfians.     In  the  beginning  of  the  fccond  Punic  war,  Hanm^ 
bal  had  a  proper  Handing  army,  and  the  Romans  only  a  milili^^ 
^    but  ii  was  otherwifi^  before  the  end  of  that  war,  ^B 

The  greaccll   care    (hould    be  taken    that    the    ollicers    a^ 
ftanding  armies  be  of  the  body  of  the  people^  fo  as  to  have  the 
fameinterefl  with  them,  and  that  their  civil  privileges  fliould 
be  more  valuable  to  them  than  any  thing  that  they  could  get  as 
.  i^tdiers^ 

W  A  militia  has  the  advantage  of  training  more  men  to  the  ufe 
of  arms,  and  of  prefer vjng  the  people  independent  i  but  if 
thefe  ends  could  be  fecured  by  any  other  means,  the  country 
would  be  defended  at  lefs  expence  by  a  fianding  »Fmy.  Kar 
tile  feme  r0aA>n«>  that  we  h^vve  our  flipes  and  deaths  made 
<a^I*ef^  expence  by  employing  lt>oe«>naker«,  ^ad  tajitor^  whofe 
Me  bufiDefS"  it  i«  to  9iake  flioe«  a«dctoatHsy  than  fop  ev«ry  omii 
to^be  taught  ta  make  them  bimfelil.  If  it  was^a  manc'^' whole 
bufineft  to  learn  tkfi  ufe  of  ajpms,  he  would^  certainly  be  mofe 
perfed  in  the  ufe  9f  thenoiand  though  this  foldier  would  be 
idle  and  ufekis  to  any  other  puppofe,  tibe  oco^lional  pra£Ucc  of 
arms  by  the  v^fbole  community  w^uld  produce  a  greater  fum  of 
.  idleaefe,  ^nd  on  the  whole  would  not  take  fo  much  froqi  the 
mafs  of  ufeful  labour. 

St4ice  the  increafe  of  tnduftfjp,  and  th&  impqintion  of  taxea, 
in  lieu  of  the  ancient  ft^udal  fervices,  ftanding  am|ie%  ooii>- 
ftantly  ex^^ciied,  and  comtiiaaded  by  officers  of  the  king's  no- 
mination, have  been  kept^  up  by  all  the  princes  m  Eurcfc: 
and  a$^  there  is  a  provifion  in  the  ^e  for  thee  conftaut  psf 
of    thefo  troops,  the    difference  betw«oii  thet  cwpcnces-  of  a 
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time  of  i^jxe  amd  a  time  of  pciace  is  hot  fo  great  as  formerly .;. 
tfaouglL  jour  jurinies  are  infinitely  more  expenfive.  It  is  the 
price  of  artillery,  fortification,  &c.  which  exhaufts  the  reve- 
.juies  x>f  •  the  present  belligerent  powers.  The  neceflary  exfwnccs 
jpf  vnr,  as  it  is  conduced,  at  pnefent,  has  given  rife  to 
a^niaxim  uoJcnowh  to  antiquity,  that  rUhes  art  thi  finewi  of 
war. 

Lewis  X^y.  was  thefirft  whoicept  on  foot  numerous  armies. 
His  eiCfUfhple  excited  other  prihces  to  do  the  fame  ;  fo  that  after 
(die  peace  iof  Aix4a-Chaj)elte  the  chriftian  powers  of  Eurqpe 
had  abauc  a  million  of  me^  under  arms.  The  inconvenience  of 
ihiadiag  avnllies  commanded  by  officers  of  the  king's  nomir 
nation,  is  .that  too  muoh  power  is  thrown  into  the  hands  of  .the 
^oveveign. 

Ic  is  owing  x»  ithe  great  improvements  in  exercife  and  difcii- 
(>Une  chat  a  nation  maices  fo  great  a  figure  in  arms,  and  appears  fo 
iomnidable  to  its  neighbours  immediately  after  the  condufion  qf 
!a^civil4»ar»  Though  it  Jeaves  the  nation  exhaufted  in  other  refr 
pe^^  k 'leaves  a  great  number  of  men  trained  to  the  ufe  iff 
•arms,  and  averfe  to  any  other  method  of  getting  fubfiftence.  % 
The  Romans  were  extending  their  conquefts  on  all  fides  even 
jntbeifierocft  cf  their  civil  wars.  Thoie  in  the  minority  qf 
Lewis  XIV.  formed  a  number  of  generals,  who  raifed  the 
f^loiyof  that  reign  to  the  iiigbeft  pitch,  and  England  had  never 
•appeared  fo  forqiidable  to  the  reft  of  Europe  as  it  did  und^ 
:the  commonwealth,  immediately  after  the  conclufiqn  of  th/e 
:laft  ciyil  war.  There  areomdoubtedly  more  men  in  a  nation 
«befope  the  commencement  of  a  civil  wary  but  the  ftrengtb  pf 
•a  naition  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
tbutto-thejiumber  of  .die  fighting  meo  it  contains,  which  anp 
much  increafed  by  a  war,  which  depopulates  the  country  in 
^oar^i'        / 

This  ^accounts  for  the  great  military  fower  of  ancient 
nations.:  Afi  European  prince  iwho  has  a  million  of  fubje^ts^ 
jGannot  maintain  more  than  ten  thoufand  troops;  whereas  the 
.fighdng  men  in  ancient  republics  were  nearly  as  one  to  eighit 
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of  all  the  inhabitants.  Hence,  in  all  ancient  hiftoiyy  we  reai 
of  the  fmallcft  republics  raifiiigy  and  maintaining,  greater  ar- 
mies than  itates  confiding  of  many  times  the  number  of  in- 
habit;ints  are  able  to  fupport  at  prefent.  It  is  generally  fatd  that, 
in  the  prefent  (late  of  things,  even  wealthy  focieties  cannot  keep 
more  than  an  hundredth  part  of  their  fighting  men  in  the  field, 
and  maintain  them  in  the  character  of  foldiers. 

In  ancient  times  few  artifans  were  maintained  by  the  labour 
of  the  farmer,  and  therefore  more  foldiers  might  be  fupported 
by  the  produce  of  the  lands.  Livy  fays,  it  would  be  difficult, 
in  his  days,  to  raife  fo  large  an  army  as  the  Roman  flate  for- 
merly fent  out  againft  the  Gauls  and  Latins.  The  numbers 
and  private  riches  of  the  Athenians  are  faid,  by  all  ancient 
writers,  to  have  been  no  greater  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelo- 
ponefian  than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  Macedonian 
war  ;  but  in  the  latter  period  they  were  grown  more  luxurious, 
and  more  people  were  employed  about  the  arts.  The  Dutch  are, 
no  doubt,  richer  now  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  our  wars 
with  them,  but  they  have  not  the  tenth  part  of  the  power 
jk  they  had  then.  With  them,  indeed,  this  is  not  perhaps  fo 
much  owing  to  the  increafe  of  luxury,  as  to  a  want  of  that 
public  fpirit,  which  converts  private  riches  into  public  riches, 
and  national  power. 

This,  too,  accounts  for  the  large  armies  of  the  ancient 
Gauls  and  Germans.  With  them,  and  all  people  of  the  north- 
weftern  parts  of  Europe,  no  profeflion  was  honourable  but 
that  of  arms.  Agriculture,  and  the  arts,  were  ever  accounted 
ignoble  and  bafe,  unworthy  of  a  man  free  born.  Of  courfe, 
every  man-ftudied  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  the  confequence  was  a 
Aate  of  perpetual  war,  and  a  body  of  people  full  of  courage  and 
experience  in  it. 

A  nation  may  be  very  populous,  and  either  be  very  weak,  or 
very  ftrong,  in  confequence  of  that  populoufnefs.  If  the 
greateft  part  of  the  number  of  people  be  employed  in  railing 
the  necelTaries  of  life,  no  men  can  be  fpared  ;  and  they  cannot 
bear  the  expence  of  a  long  war.     But  if  the  full  produce  of  the 
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lands  be  reaped  with  eafe,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people  be  artifans, 
thefe  being  employed  about  fuperfluities,  may  be  fpared  upon 
any  emergence  ;  and  while  hands  enow  are  left  to  follow 
hufbandry  ;  the  country,  yielding  as  much  as  before,  will  foon 
recruit  itfelf  for  the  lofTes  it  fuftained  in  war.  But  when  the 
ambition  of  a  prince  taices  men  from  their  farms,  and  the  lands 
are  left  uncultivated,  the  very  fmews  of  riches  and  ftrength  are 
cut.  After  this  negleft  of  hufbandry,  the  land  will  not  main- 
tain the  fame  number  of  inhabitants,  and  the  country  will  re- 
quire a  long  courfe  of  time  before  it  grow  as  populous  and 
powerful  as  it  was  before. 
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LECTURE      LXL 

0/  Confederacies.  The  Balance  of  Power  in  ancient  and  modern 
Times.  The  ConduSf  of  different  Nations  in  Extending  and 
fecuring  their  conquffis.  The  Roman  Policy  in  War  particularly 
noticed.  The  Necefftty  ofperfonal  Courage.  Influence  bf  Liberty. 
The  reafon  of  fome  Inflames  of  defperate  Valour  in  ancien* 
Times.  The  Difference  between  the  Proportion  of  Offers  and 
their  Pay  in  ancient  and  modern  Times  explained.  The  Danger 
of  employing  Mercenaries.     Of  buying  off  Wars. 

IT  is  at  this  day  not  only  a  confidence  in  the  number  of  their 
own  warlike  inhabitants  that  gives  a  people  the  idea  of  fecurity. 
A,  fenfe  of  common  advantage  has  connected  all  the  ftates  of  Eu- 
rope in  alliances  with  one  another  ;  fo  that  the  weakeft  cannot  be 
attacked  but  fome  of  the  ft ronger  powers  fee  it  their  intereft  to 
enter  either  as  allies,  or  as  principals,  into  the  war  ;  and  for  a 
century  or  two,  there  has  hardly  been  a  particular  war  in 
ICurope  (wherever,  or  upon  whatever  occafion,  it  might  happen 
to  arife)  which  has  not  very  foon  become  general :  whereas,  in 
ancient  times,  a  nation  might  almoft  be  fubdued  before  its  next 
neighbours  knew  any  thing  of  the  mattpr.  The  Greeks  and. 
Perfians  feem  to  have  underftood  what  we  call  the  balance  of 
power,  but  the  Romans  never  met  with  any  general  combi- 
nations againft  them.  The  confederacies  in  Gaul  and  Britain 
were  very  partial. 

It  has  been  the  rivalfhip  and  oppofition  between  the  two 
houfesof  Bourbon  and  Auftria  which  has  made  this  fubje6t  fo 
much  attended  to  in  Europe;  it  being  apparently  the  intereft  of 
all  neighbouring  ftates  to  oppofe  the  ftronger,  and  more  enter- 
prizing  of  the  two,  by  joining  themfelves  as  allies  to  the  weaker. 
The  quicknefs  with  which  an  alarm  is  taken  at  the  ambitious 
cnterprizes.ofany  European  moiiarch  would  have  been  incredible 
in  ancient  times.     Lewis  XIV.  fays  Voltaire,  entered  Holland 
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only  in  May,  and  by  the  month  of  July  all  Europe  was  in  a 
confederacy  agalnft  him. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  in  this  place  juft  to  mention  the  condud 
and  policy  of  different  nations  in  extending  and  fecuring  their 
conquifis.  It  was  the  cuftom  of  the  kings  of  Affyria,  of  Babylon, 
and  all  the  ancient  empires  in  the  Eaft  (for  preventing  thii 
rebellion  of  people  newly  conquered)  to  captivatiO  and  tranfplant, 
the  people  of  different  countries  into  one  another's  lands,  and  to 
intermix  them  varioufly.  The  Romans  obferved  a  policy  fomei^ 
thing  like  it ;  the  troops  which  guarded  one  province  being 
always  raifed  in  another  and  a  diftant  pne,  fo  that  no  perfon  was 
permitted  to  bear  arms  in  his  own  country. 

A  few  more  particulars  of  the  Roman  policy  in  war  deferve 
our  notice.  In  early  times  the  command  of  every  general  cx>« 
pired  with  his  confuJar  or  pro-confular  year;  fo  that  they  were 
obliged  to  exert  themfelves  greatly,  in  order  to  difiinguifli 
themfidves  in  the  (hort  period  of  their  command ;  and  thereby 
the  foldscrs  alfo,  who  were  then  perfons  of  property,  got 
no  attach«ieot  to  the  general,  but  to  the  ftate.  Afterwards 
wheir,  00  accoiitit  of  diftant  wars,  it  was  found  inconvenient  to 
change  the  general,  the  foldiers  (who  were  then  more  neisdy,  and 
received  their  pay  from  the  general)  were  always  athis  devotion, 
whoever  he  was,  and  were  r^ady  to  fecond  his  ambitious  views, 
in  ail  the  civil  wars  with  which  they  were  harraffed.  Under 
the  emperors,  the  generals  were  afraid  of  giving  umbrage  by 
diflifiguiflitng  themfelves,  and  tiierefore  w£  are  not  to  be  fur* 
prifpd  that  the  Roman  empire  received  fo  little  addition  after 
the  end  of  the  coinmooweaLth. 

Another  maxim  of  their  policy  in  war  was  to  deprive  all 
conquered  nations  of  power,  maicingthem  deliver  «ip  their  arms  ^ 
and  fhips,  and  forbidding  them  to  make  war  upon  any  of  theit 
allies.  They  took  hoftages  of  their  princes*  children,  and 
fectired  their  conquefts  by  not  feemi^  to  take  pofleffion  of  the 
conquered  countries  at  firft,  but  leaving  the  people  their  own 
laws,  cuftoms,  a»d  .government.  But  thereby  tbeir  kings,  or 
chiefis,  and  .confequently  the  whole  people,  were  in  faft  more 
at  their  idevotioa  than  if  they  had  been  nominally  the  fu^bjeds 
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of  the  empire.  They  alfo  ftrcngthened  their  own  power  bjf 
cafily  granting  the  freedom  of  their  city  to  particular  perfons, 
towns,  and  ftates,  thereby  incorporating  the  conquered  nations 
into  their  own  body,  and  making  them  confider  the  intercftof 
Rome  as  their  own.  By  this  policy  they  encreafed  in  numbers 
and  ftrength  by  their  conquefts.  Whereas  the  ftates  of  Greece 
(in  which  the  freedom  of  cities  was  difficult  to  be  obtained) 
were  neceflarily  diminilhed  in  numbers  and  ftrength  by  the  wars 
in  which  dicy  were  engaged. 

Though  the  Romans  exacted  very  little  under,  the  form  of 
tribute  from  the  conquered  nations,  they  are  faid  to  have  been 
the  only  people  in  the  world  who  grew  rich  by  their  conquefts, 
fo  that  every  war  made  them  more  able  to  undertake  a  fecond. 
Pompey  encreafed  the  revenues  of  the  ftate  one-third. 

The  beft  difcipline,  and  the  beft  maxims  of  war,  will  avail 
but  little  without  bodily  ftrength  and  perfonal  courage.  I  (hail 
therefore  make  a  few  obfervations  upon  the  different  fources  of 
it.  It  is  obvious  to  remark,  in  the  firft  place,  that  men  will 
always  exert  their  ftrength  in  proportion  to  the  motives  they 
have  to  exert  it.  We  may,  therefore,  expecft  more  courage  in 
free-men,  fighting  for  their  liberty,  than  in  the  fubjefts  of  an  . 
arbitrary  monarch,  fighting  for  the  honour  of  their  mafter.  It 
was  an  cnthufiaftic  love  of  liberty  that  infpired  the  Greeks  in 
their  wars  with  the  Perfians,  and  that  enabled  the  Dutch  to 
refcue  themfelves  from  the  power  of  Spain,  when  they  were  the 
moft  inconfiderable,  and  the  Spaniards  the  moft  formidable, 
power  in  Europe. 

If  we  read  of  more  inftances  of  defperatc  valour  among  the 
ancients;  as  of  men  killing  themfelves,  their  wives,  and  their 
t:hildren,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy ;  as  the 
Saguntines,  the  Numantines,  the  people  of  Smyrna,  and 
many  others  arc  faid  to  have  done ;  we  muft  confider,  that 
more  was  loft  by  being  conquered  in  former  times  than  is  loft 
at  prefent.  In  thofe  times  a  conquered  people  loft  their  civil 
liberty,  goods,  wives,  children,  and  often  even  the  rights 
of  burial ;  whereas  modern  conqueils  generally  terminate  in 
leaving  the  conquered    to   live  according  to  their  own  laws. 
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and  the  private  property  of  individuals  is  untouched.  In  fhort, 
the  only  difierence  to  moft  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  conquered 
country  is,  that  they  are  obliged  to  fwear  allegiance  to  another 
fovereign ;  a  great  argument  of  the  fuperiority  of  modern  times 
in  reafon,  religion,  philofophy,  and  manners. 

There  was  a  capital  difference  in  the  regulation  of  armies  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  which  could  not  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  with  refpecfc  to  the  motives  the  foldiers  had  to  exert 
themfelves.  With  us  the  pay  of  an  officer  is  prodigioufly  greater 
than  that  of  a  common  foldier  ;  whereas,  in  ancient  times,  if 
the  generals  had  any  pay,  it  was  little  more  than  what  the , 
meaneft  pcrfon  in  the  army  received.  When  Xenophon  returned 
from  his  famous  expedition,  he  hired  himfeif  and  fix  thoufand 
pf  his  Greeics  into  the  fervice  of  Scathes,  a  prince  of  Thrace, 
upon  thefe  terms,  that  each  foldier  (hould  receive  a  daric  a 
month,  each  captain  two  darics,  and  he  himfeif,  as  general,  four. 

The  commander  in  chief  of  a  Roman  army,  at  leaft  during 
the  commonwealth,  had  no  regular  pay.  All  the  advantage  he 
received  was  the  honour,  the  power,  and  the  influence,  which 
his  command  gave  him  at  home.  What  we  may  call  the 
perquifites  of  his  office,  when  any  fpoils  were  taken,  could  not 
regularly  be  confiderabie,  for  thcQueflor  took  an  account  of  the 
whole,  in  order  to  its  being  lodged  in  the  puWic  treafury. 
There  were  fewer  officers  in  the  Roman  armies  than  in  ours, 
and  thefe  officers  had  very  fmall  pay.  A  centurion  had  only 
double  the  pay  of  a  common  foldier ;  and  it  muft  be  remembered 
that  the  Roman  foldiers  bought  their  own  cloaths,  arms,  tents, 
and  baggage.  Caefar,  however,  gave  the  centuriorts  ten  times 
the  gratuity  that  he  gave  the  common  foldiers. 

The  reafon  of  this  condud  in  the  Romans  feems  to  have 
been,  that  in  the  early  times,  the  body  of  the  people,  fighting 
their  own  batdp,  either  in  their  own  defence,  or  with  a  view 
to  enrich  themfelves  with  the  plunder  of  other  people,  had  no 
pretence  to  claim  any  pay»  Befides,  as  they  ferved  in  their 
turns,  it  would  have  made  no  fort  of  difference,  whether  they 
provided  themfelves  with  necefTaries  for  war,  or  were  fuppliij 
OMt  of  a  common  ftock,  formed  by  their  joint  contribute 
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AfccrVirards,  when  it  became  tnconvenient  for  tb«  greater  part  of 
the  people  to  ferve  in  the  army,  on  account  of  their  being 
engaged  in  the  arts  and  in  agricultufe^  and  confecluently  diofe 
were  cnlifted  chiefly  who  had  little  or  no  employment)  and  wer« 
therefore  very  poor,  it  appeared  unreafonable  that  they  &»iild 
fight  for  the  common  advantage,  at  their  own  ex|>enGe^  ¥4{i£h 
they  were  fo  Httle  able  to  afford.  Upon  this  they  were  allowed 
fome  pay,  but  at  firft  it  was  extremely  fmall }  as  may  b«  imagined 
after  being  ufed  to  ferve  for  nothing  at  all.  Still  the  officers 
fsfved  without  pay,  and  never  received  any  thing  confider^bk  tiV 
it  became  the  intereft  of  their  commanders  to  court  their  favour 
byencreafmg  their  allowance*  Till  Julius  Cxfar  doubted  the 
legionary  pay,  a  common  foot  foldier  received  only  two  oboli  a 
d^y,  the  inferior  officers  and  centurions  four  oboli,  and  a  horfe- 
man  a  drachm. 

The  hiftery  of  the  pay  of  European  foldiers,  and  pgurticularly 
of  the  £ilgli£h  is  very  different  from  that  of  thefe  ancients.     In 
the  early  feudal  times,  as  all  lands  were  held  by  military  tenurei 
every  vaflal  fent  horfe  and  foot  in  proportion  to  the  lands  he  heldi 
and  none  bore  arms  but  freemen,  who  muft  have  been  hand fomely 
provided  for  if  they  were  retained  in  the  fervice  beyond  the  ftipu- 
lated  time.  Alfo  they  did  not  fight  their  own  battles,  as  the  Ro- 
,  man  foldiers  did  in  the  early  times  of  the  commonwealth.    What- 
ever advantage  was  gained  by  the  war,  it  was  entirely  at  the  dif- 
pofal  of  the  chief  in  the  expedition.    Indeed,  before  the  eftablifli- 
rtient  of  the  ftrift  feudal   fyflem,  the  foldiers  had   no  pay  5  but 
then  they  fought  for  lands  to  be  divided  equally  among  them  all^ 
and  there  was  no  fuperiority  of  one  man  to  another  but  what  was 
temporary,  and  ceafed  with  the  war.     But   when  this  army  of 
treeinen  became  fixed  in  a  conquered  country,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  vaftly  more  numerous  than  themfelves,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  keep  up  the   form  and  order  o(  a  perpetual  army, 
the  fuperiority  of  the  commanders,  both  fupreme  and  fubordinate, 
became  fixed,  and  the  ordinary  freemen    were  as  much  under 
the  command  of  their   fuperiors  as   they  had   been  when  they 
were  their  officers,  in  the  time  of  a<2ual  fervice. 
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Befidts,  vAttn  t&e  grdtt  vatfals  grew  altnoft  indepemlent,  their 
firRvices  ntuft  harc^been bought at^a^oofulerabkf  price;  and  thc]^ 
often  ftipulaited  not  only  for  a.handfome  rewal'd  for.  themrdves^ 
bufalfo  for  each  of  their  followers..  In  the  time  of  Edward  IIl^; 
a  knigbli  who  fcrved  on  horicbick,  had  two  fhiUings  a  day,  which 
vis  oquivalent  to  oiie  pound  at  prefent ;  and  an  an:heriix-»peDcr» 
which  was  equal  in  value  to  »  crOwn  with  us. 

The  redmSkidn  of  the  value  of  money,  ttii  the  rtduSionof 
die  tank  of  the  camttton  foldiersi  was  a  very  fuitablecoiocidencefr 
as  vuler  the  fame  name  they  always  received  pay  in  proportlotft 
todieirjankand  the  value  of  their  fervices.  At  the  prdent 
tiitoe^  foldiers  aoe  the  veory  lotveft,  and  worft  provided  for,  of  all 
the  people;  generally  tliofe  who  ar<  too  idle  to  provide  a  better 
fubfiftence  for  themfelves  by  their  labour,  and  their  pay  is  ac- 
cording to  it. 

More  officers  are  necelTary  in  modern  armies,  becaufe  the 
method  of  fighting,  fince  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  is  more 
complex  and  more  fcientifical.  And  the  commanders  mufl:  have 
better  pay,  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  perfons  of  proper 
rank  and  fortune  (who  have  the  greatefl  interefl  in  the  welfare 
of  their  <:ountry)  to  take  it  upon  them.  It  is  true,  that  the 
low  rank,  and  the  low  pay,  of  our  common  foldiers  allow 
them  to  be  little  more  tlian  mercenaries.  Common  foldiers 
have  certainly  very  little  at  flake  in  the  country  ;  but  the  very 
profeifion  of  arms  tends  to  infpire  a  fenfe  of  honour,  and  at* 
tach men t  to  their  country,  though  they  have  little  or  no  inte- 
rcft  in  it.  This  is  remarkably  the  cafe  with  the  Englifh  foldi- 
ers and  feamen. 

ProfeflTed  mercenaries,  it  is  certain,  can  have  no  motive 
to  fight  for  one  fide,  but  what  may  be  converted  to  engage 
them  ii>  the  ferviceof  the  other;  and  the  hiflory  of  all  nations 
dbmtoftrates  how  idfipolitic  it  is  to  depend  upon  them,  Thus 
the  Perfians  depended  upon  the  mercenary  Greeks,  their  natural 
enemies,  till  they  had  no  othec  troops  capable  of  doing  them 
any  fervice  ;  and  the  Carthaginians  were  brought  to  the  very 
brink  of  deftruftion  by  the  rebellion  of  their  mercenaries, 
between  the  firfl  and  fecond  Punic  wars.     At  prefent,  wbSiu 


■  "  ■      •  *       • 

4ft  /JL£  0 Vv  K  1:1-  ^M  t  J      J<^^RM»^ 

troops  die  incoimiiience  kkft^fi^nfiUe*    Tbofe^wl^^i^ 
poftfeauMrkublefer lerving teviMrcentrics  u  pnSsut^ Ite  die 
Swift«  MdJttto]Mtty^iiiees4tf  Cter^  '^'^  ''  ' 

irfiiit  jmn^'ocpewiiig  ii|kmi  'otcratemti  is^  Abetter-  txpcJhiil 
llHMibttfH^off^wairvt  FioardM^iiii  ftfSif  i»^coiifidBv|ir||t 
bonour  of  anenemf  ceirfeAdlyf«peridri  'lliel^^ooM^ 
M^  joii§4dUc|b  vttiftij^  i^ivigM  of  the  bw^N^iMiiAaiicast 
alter  dwf  liafiis^  u^  bribe  tbeor  t»  quit  thdf  tNrrilaHeb  v  A^i 
llieiiii<»7;iiil^lUe  I  fednved  igmnUm  &^f^:msi^ 

toot  acceeot  only  indiaoedtliem;^  rife  eealniialBjr >iiiv#|»r 
ie«ttidi»'aiid  briiq^  over  WW  adfeiicitt«ir%;  ^ipMif^ 

4uii0  eiqpefiatioh  of  riufiii^  Iwrnifioi  wiiii)oet%htmg;.  ^  r 
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j#  Capacity  af  bearing  the  Fatigues  of  JVar:  mon  requifiti  in  thi 
ancient  Manner  of  fighting.  The  Advantage  of  poor  Nations 
over  the  rich,  TVhy  Invaders  have  generally  more  Courage  than 
the  Invaded.  The  Influence  of  Opinion  upon  Courage,  The 
Influence  of  religious  Sentiments,  EffeEls  of  violent  perfonal 
Matred,  Civil  fFiars  peculiarly  bloody,  Cavfes  of  Fa^ionSy 
Duration  of  them^  eafily  propagated  in  free  Governments. 
Dreadful  EfflSfs  of  Faction,  The  unfortunate  Situation  of  the 
Greek  Empire,  Obfervations  on  the  different  Durations  of  Em- 
pires, Folly  of  Conquejl.  What  IVars  are  juJiifiaUe,  Lawt 
of  War,     Duelling, 

SKILL  in  the  art  of  war  will  avail  little  without  a  foldicry 
capable  of  bearing  the  neceflary  fatigues  of  it.  The 
Roman  difcipline  was  admirable  in  this  refped.  The  Roman 
foldiers  were  kept  in  conflant  exercife.  The  Lacedaemonian 
foldiers  had  lefs  fatigue  in  the  field  than  they  had  at  home  i 
whereas  ours  pafs  from  comparative  indolence  to  extreme  exercife. 
Diilempers  in  armies  are  for  this  reafon  more  common,  and 
more  fatal  with  us  than  we  ever  hear  of  their  being  with  them. 
Few  Roman  foldiers  died  of  diftempers.  The  military  pace 
was  twenty  miles  in  five  hours,  carrying  fixty  pounds  The 
foldiers  were  alfo  exercifed  in  running  and  leaping  in  their  arms. 
Indeed,  as  the  nature  of  the  modern  fervice,  in  which  artillery 
is  principally  ufed,  is  lefs  laborious,  and  therefore  It^fs  depends 
upon  ftrength  of  body,  fuch  fevere  exercife  feems  not  to  be 
neceflary. 

It  is  this  circumftance,  of  hardinefs  and  capacity  of  bearing 
fatigue,  which  gives  poor  nations  the  advantage  they  fome* 
times  have  over  the  rich.  Befides,  the  profpedt  they  have  of 
bettering  their  circumftances,  a£ts  more  forcibly  upon  them 
than  even  the  fear  of  a  reverfe  of  fortune  does  upon  the  rich. 
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Thcfc  circumftances,  in  concurrence  with  the  more  robuft 
jnaice  of  body  in  the  northern  nations,  have  generally  direded 
the  courfe  of  vidory  fouthwards.  Perfia,  it  is  faid,  has  been 
conquered  thirteen  timei  from  the  north;  and  the  Saracens  are 
the  only  nation  fituated  coniiderably  to"  the  fouth,  who  have 
made  extenfive  conquefts  northwards.  At  the  time  that  thft 
Romans  made  their  conquefts  northwards,  they  were  us  hardy 
as  the  Gau's  and  Germans  themfelves,  with  the  advantage  of 
fuperior  difcipline  and  better  weapons. 

Invaders  are  generally  obferved  to  have  more  courage  than 
the  people  invaded :  it  being  fuppofed,  that  no  nation  wdiM 
take  up  a  refolution  to  invade  another,  without  great  coAfi- 
dence,  and  therefore  great  probability  of  fuccefs.  This  ^- 
prehenfion  cannot  but  make  the  people  invaded  diffident  of 
themfelves,  which  muft  give  th^Giir  enemies  a  confiderable  a^i- 
vantage.  The  Romans  feldom  gave  their  enemies  an  opportu- 
nity of  attacking  them,  but  generally  carried  the  war  into 
their  country  ;  and  Hanmbal's  great  maxim  was,  that  thai 
people  were  no  where  vulnerable  but  at  home. 

Mere  current  opimcuy  without  any  foundation  in  the  world, 
is  of  great  moment  with'  refpedt  to  courage.  The  tenth  legion 
6f  Caefar,  and  the  regiment  of  Picardy  in  France,  imagined 
themfelves,  and  really  were,  the  beft  troops  in  the  fervice. 
The  Dorians  were  ever  reputed  better  foldiers  than  the  lonians^ 
and  aftually  were  fo  in  confequence  of  it.  Indeed,  when  once 
a  charafter  has  been  acquired,  men  will  exert  themfelves  uncom- 
monly to  fupport  it. 

The  five  nations  of  North-America  think  themfelves  by  far 
fuperior  to  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  have  taken  fuch  care  to 
imprefs  the  fame  opinion  on  all  their  neighbours,  that  they,  on 
all  occafions,  yield  the  moft  fubmiflive  obedience  to  them. 
When  one  of  a  different  tribe  cries  out  a  mohawk^  they  will  fly 
like  ftieep  before  wolves,  without  making  any  refiftance,  what- 
ever advantage  there  was  on  their  fide  *. 

*  Colden'*  Hiftory  of  five  Nations,  p.  3. 
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Of  what  mofbent  religious  fentimnts  are  in  war,  has   been 
fliown  under  the  article  of  religion,  I  (hall  only  add,  in  this 
place,  that  the  knights  errant,  who  did  fuch   excellent  fervice 
in  the  war  with  the  Moors  in  Spain,  had  their  valor,  no  doubt 
greatly  enfiamed  by  watching  their  arms  a  whole  night  before  the 
flirine  of  the  Virgin  Maty,  in  the  ceremony  of  receiving  knight- 
hood ;  and  that  the  foldiers  will  b^  more  eafily  kept  in  good 
ffiiciiJine  when  notions  of  religion  attach  them  to  their  general 
and  their  caufe,  efpecially  if  their  religion  oblige  them  to  great 
lltiiSnefs  and  feverity  of  manners  in  private  life.     The  fuper- 
ftitious  regard  which  the  Romans  had  for  the  authority  of  their 
generals wasextreme.     Several  thnes  they  fbffered themfelves  to 
be  decimated  by  them ;  whereas  the  Carthaginian  foldiers  more 
ttan  once  crucified  their  generals.     It  was  the  ejtceHent  difci- 
pltne  ^ich  •  the  feriouftiefe  of  the  prarliamentary  army  in  this 
caantry  enured  them  to,  that  gave  thehi  fo  great  ati  advantage 
over  the  king's  troops,  whofe  diflbhitenefs  of  morals  as  me« 
^cady  relaxed  their  difcipline  as  foldiers. 
'  V  ielerit  pcrfonal  hatred  has  dways  ptoducedthe  greateft,  and 
ttioft  dreadful  efie<9s  in  war.  '  This  principle  accounts  for  the 
peculiar  favagcnefs  ^th  which  civil  wars  are  ofteh  conduced*, 
ftcfentmcnt  is  mflamed  in  proportion  to  tht  ncarneft  of  the 
caufe,  and  the  frequency  of  impreffions  from  it.     For  tlirs  reafon 
but  little  hatred  is  excited  againft  a  public  and  diftant  enemy, 
and  therefore  thofe  wars  arccondtrfted  with  more  generofity  and 
liumanity.    But  civil  and  religious  pai'ties  have  this  in  common 
that  their  antipathy   to  one  another  is  always  the  greater,  die 
more  things  there  arc  in  which  they  agree.    For  thris  makes  the 
tdntraft  of  the  few  things  in  which  they  differ,  the  more  jfcnfible 
and  ftriking.      A    remarkable   inftance    of  the  «ffe6ls  of  this 
'animofity  is  mentioned  by  Volrah^':  A  cavalier  commanded  a 
regiment  of  French  refugees  at  the  batde  of  Alman^,*  where 
diey  met  with  another  French  regiment  in  the  oppofite  anfty; 
as  foon  as  thcfyfaw  one  another  thfey  began  a  bloody  fi^witij 
their  bayonets;  widiout  firing  a  rfingle  mufquet,  and  there' 
not  above  three  hundred  men  left  alive  out  of  thetwb  regin 
Civil  f^ar^  ^e  alfo  petidiarly  bloody,  i>ecaufe  leik^qa 
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expe£led  in  them.  All  prifoners  are  fure  to  be  treated  as  rebels\ 
whereas  in  open  wars,  at  leaft  in  modern  times,  all  prifooen 
are  mutually  exchanged. 

Faflions,  which  are  the  foundation  of  civil  wars,  take  their 
rife  from  very  different  fources.  Their  real  caufes  arc  intenjl 
or  affeSlion^  though  thefe  are  feldom  avowed  ;  principle  being 
the  pretence  in  almoft  all  cafes.  The  faiStions  in  the  Roman 
commonwealth  were  a  ftruggle  for  power  between  the  two 
orders  of  the  ftate ;  and  they  were  a  great  meaas  of  contribiitixig 
to  its  aggrandisement.  For  the  fenate  had  no  method  (tf 
iilencing  the  clamours  of  the  common  people  but  by  leading 
them  out  to  war,  which  was  a  bait  that  was  almoft  always  fure 
to  take  with  them. 

Affedion  divided  England  between  the  houfes  of  York  and 
Lancafter,  as  alfo  Scotland  between  Bruce  and  Baliol.  Bat 
this  afFedion,  as  Hume  well  obftrves,  is  only  in  the  lower 
people,  who  fee  not  the  princes.  The  great  partifans  are  led 
by  intereft  chiefly.  They  fee  the  weaknefs  of  princes  and 
defpife  them.  Thefe  motives,  however,  for  entering  into 
fadions,  diflFerent  as  they  may  be  in  their  own  nature,  eafily 
introduce  one  another.  The  attachment  of  a  court  party  to  the 
monarch  naturally  becomes  their  attachment  to  monarchy,  and 
vice  verfa. 

Fadtions  fubfift  long  after  the  original  motives  have  ceafed  to 
aftuate  both  parties.  The  real  difference  between  the  Guelf, 
and  the  Gbibeline  factions  was  long  over  in  Italy  before  the 
fadions  themfelves  were  extind. 

Fadions  are  obferved  to  rife  more  eafily,  and  propagate  fafter 
in  free  governments,  where  they  always  affed  the  legiflature 
itfelf.  The  rtdSon  is,  that  the  people  have  more  influence  in 
free  o-overnments,  and  are  therefore  more  jealous  ofthecondud 
of  their  governors. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  greateft  number  of  fadions  are  probably 
owing  to  perfonal  or  local  reafons.  All  the  fadions  in  defpoiic 
flates  are  necelfarily  perfonal,  as  the  people  are  fure  to  be 
governed  in  the  very  fame  manner,  whoever  be  their  prince. 
In  feveralof  the  civil  wars  of  the  Romans,  the  fold iers  fought 

more 
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more  for  tdeir  commander  than  for  the  caufe.  Such  wars  are 
generally  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  commander.  In  more 
modern  times,  and  even  in  freer  governments,  we  find  that  the 
Neri  and  the  Bianchi  of  Florence,  the  Fregofi  and  Adorni  of 
Genoa,  the  Colonefi  and  Oriini  at  modern  Rome,  were  all 
chiefly  perfonal  fa<Stions. 

From  whatever  caufe  factions  arife,  their  effe&s  are  often 
lafting  and  dreadful.  The  tribe  Pollia  and  Papiria  always  voted 
on  oppofite  fides  for  near  three  hundred  years.  The  Prafini  and 
Vcneti,  founded  on  the  difference  of  colour  in  the  livery  of  the 
combatants  at  the  public  games,  never  ceafed  their  animofities  tiU 
they  had  nearly  ruined  the  Greek  empire.  In  the  year  13279 
mofl  of  the  great  houfes  in  Ireland  were  divided  one  againft 
another;  the  Giraldines,  the  Butlers,  and  Breminghams  on 
one  fide,  and  the  Bourcs,  and  Poers  on  the  other.  The  ground 
of  the  quarrel  was  no  other,  but  that  the  lord  Arnold  Poer  had 
called  the  earl  of  Kildare  a  rimer.  This  quarrel  was  profecuted 
with  fuch  malice,  that  the  counties  of  Waterford  and  Kilkenny 
were  deitroyed  with  fire  and  fword. . 

But  never  was  a  ftate  fo  unfortunate  with  refpeA  to  faSions 
as  the  Greek  empire.  The  feveral  parties  at  Conftantinople, 
whenever  they  invited  the  Turks  to  come  and  affifl  them,  always 
ftipulated,  that  they  fhould  takq  into  captivity  all  they  fhould 
me^t  with  of  the  oppofite  party.  Indeed,  it  was  religion  which 
gave  the  chief  flimulus  to  theij:  mutual  animofity.  No  people 
had  ever  a  greater  averfion  to  heretics  tlian  the  Greeks.  Several 
of  their  lawfTil. emperors  were  perfedly  odious  on  that  account ; 
and  the  imperial  family  itfelf  was  often  divided  in  their  fenti- 
ments.  Thus,  when  Juflinian  perfecuted  thofe  who  did  not 
favour  the  coujncil  of  Chalcedon,  the  emprefs.  oppofed  it. 

It  is  obferved  that  nations,  which  have  arrived  at  great  power^    1 
and  extenfive  empire,  by  flow  degrees,  have  not  oftea  fallen^  . ^ 
but  by  the   fame  flow  degrees  ;  whereas  conq.uefls  made  widi  j 
rapidity,  have  generally  been  loflas  quickly  as  they  .were. gainc4^l 
Thus  the  Theban  power  was   born  and  died  with   one 
Ep^minondas ;  and  the  Macedonian  power  with  two  meat  P^^ili 
and  Alexander.     Whereas  the  Roman  empire,  which  reguic 
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ieven  hundred  years  to  eftabli(h  it,  required  as  many  t^.deSbtof 
k.  There  afe,  however,  mapnjr  4ncceptioii8  to  this  obft^vatkiu 
If  there  be  any  tmch  in  it^  i^  feems  Co  be  owing  to  this,  that 
when  conquefts  arc  made  gradually,  the  conquerors  have  amt 
to  fall  upoA  the  beft  methods  of  fecuriog  cJicni,  a^  aMb 
became,  before  the  laft  conquefts  are  made,  the  people  who 
were  firft  conquered^  oonfider  t^mfelvds  as  the  conqucrcn  of 
the  reft^  being  intimately  incorporated  with  tfaofe  who  fuhdued 
tiMm.  Whereas  when  large  *tH>nqueift8  jure  made  at«nee»  tke 
empire  becomes  unwieldy  by  its  .owngreatnc6,  the  :conquc»i$ 
do  not  immediately  hk  opoA  the  be&  metbods  of  feduiiag  idicir 
conquers,:  aY>d  «11  the  coaqueped  -  ftases,  feeing  ^tliemfiBlvef  at 
once  in  th^  feme  Situation,  pertieiWng  liicir  iiilxureft  to>  beiihe 
danCj  «)d  atthe  fame  time,  perceiving  their  own  Jhieogth,aad 
the  comparative  weakfie46  df  their  ccmquertrs,  ea£ly  join  to 
afiert  thfeir  liberty. 

In  the.  rvtdt  trnd  fetocidus  ftiite  of  tttMHimi  in  formisr  oges^ 
fbrne  irationseitridh^  tfh«lt)fe(^e^t»y<sonq«iQfrii)g  others  ;  as  by 
this  means  they  came  at  onc^  iheof'<be  pdfefiM of  aH  their 
ftock  t)f  wea^tJi,  and  nat4t4ia¥^tr  of  their  perfens*  But  with 
Ids  labour,  and  far  lefs  rifk,  Chough  with  a  little  more  patience, 
they  might  have  got  richer  at  home,  without  the  trouble  of 
acquiring  and  watching  ft)  ma«y  ilave«.  There  was,  howeyjer^ 
a  prefeiYt  advantage  in  the  fyftem,  when  it  was  fuccefsfuljAod 
ft  gratified  the  prfde  of  a  flatlon  to  have  at  their  mercy  other 
great  and  dhftant  nations. 

This  laft  advatitage,  -if  it  he  eny,  is  ftill  gained  by  foreign 
conquefts,  but  perhaps  hardly  a  n-y  of  her*  As  4be  humanity  of 
modem  manners  Icavts  the  ifilhafbitants  of  ia  con q-ue red  country 
in  the  poffeffion  of  their  priAate  property,  the  ottly  advantage 
that  can  accrue  from  conquering  a  nati6n  is  the  drreflion  o^f  its 
force,  for  the  purpofe  of  other  conquefts,  the  appropriation  cf 
its  taxes,  and  the  contrbul  of  its  commerce.  As  the  taxes 
will  feldom  do  much  more  than  defray  the  expences  of  govettn* 
ment,  the  direcftion  of  it-s  commerce  is  now  confidered  as 
the  chief  article  of  emolument.  But  When  the  expence  of 
conquering  and  keeping ^fuch<liftant  countries  is  taken  into  the 

account, 
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kcoount,  the  greater  cheapnefs  of  the  commodities  of  fuch 
countries  and  the  monopoly  of  their  commerce  will  go  but  a 
litdewajT  to  pay  the  balance. 

It  may  be  faid  that  a  nation  nnift  be  ftronger  by  the  addition 
'of  the  power'  of  foreign   dominions.     But    in  proportion  as 
any  nation  becomes  powerful,  it  excites  the  jealoufy  of  other 
^  iiations,  and  thereby  hz,s  much  more  powerful  enemies  to  con- 
'  t^id  with  ;  and  if  the  liberty  of  commerce  can   b^  obtained 
(which  does  not  feem  to  be  difficult  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the 
worid)  and  the  ftock  of  a  nation  confequently  encreafe,  without 
the  expence  of  conquering  and  keeping  foreign  dominions,  that 
great  furplus  of  wealth  will  purchafe  more  affiftance  in  war  than 
could  in   general   be  furniihed  by  any  conquered  nation   or 
colony;  and  it  might  be  better  applied  for  the  purpofe  of felfr- 
defence^  which  is  the  only  juftifiable  ufe  of  arms.     Had  England 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Eaft  or  Weft    Indies,    America,  or 
Oibraltar,  it  would  have  fewer  wars,  and  would,  no  doubt,  be 
much  more  wealthy   (as   its  induftry  would,  by  one  means  or 
«ther,  find  a  market)  and  if  it;  was  invaded,  would  have  much 
{;reater  refources  for  defending  itfelf.     Alfo,  if  it  was,  tlv)ught 
proper  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  other  nations,  in  order  to 
iupportr  a  common  army  or  navy,  it  would. find  greater  refources 
Tor  that  purpofe,  as  well  as  for  others. 

No  war  is  juflifiable  except  that  which  is  neceflary  to  th^ 
prefervation  of  a  flate,  that  is,  a  defenfive  war.  Motives  of 
honour  and  dignity  are  never  fufficient.  Good  condudt  and 
generofity  alone  can  afTert  the  true  honour  of  men  and  of  nations. 
And  it  no  more  becomes  a  great  nation,  than  it  does  a  great  and 
good  man,  to  revenge  a  mere  affront.  If  motives  of  honour  and 
dignity  be  attended  to  by  flatcfmen,  they  will  involve  nations  in 
as  many  foolifh  and  deilrudlve  quarrels  as  the  fame  notions 
involve  thofe  individuals  who  are  addided  to  duelling. 

The  objeft  of  war  is  the  deflruSion  of  the  enemy,  at  leafl 
of  his  power,  fo  as  to  difable  him  from  doing  that  mifchief  to 
prevent  which  the  war  was  engaged  in.  But  every  method  of 
diftrefiing  an  enemy  is  not  deemed  honourable,  or  right.  A 
fe^ard  to  public  opinion,  therefore,  ought  to  regulate  the  ra' 
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ofvw;  beeahifeit  tt  fvrtbt  cmiiM»%it«|#/9^9HV>!Ff^  ^ 
.JtviofwarlhoiiUbe«brQrvtt|,  A^  (bd  1V^14  il^vp^Sef  io  f^ 
jguitioti,  and  national  animofity  ^Imik^Hk^Vmm  ki*  dMNff* 
fiag  to  pateeabk  iodif idualir  who4l0  OPt  botf  i|ri|f^,  It ]qwd#aot 
be  mtai^  nancb  more,  if,  la  timf  of  «ar»  c^«mipc$«  iri 
permitted  to  paf&fret,  fo  that  oti  priiratfers  ftouM  W^H^flli 
and  only  fliipa  bf  war  by  iea*  atid  i^mnffm  m  hnris  ^MQiAlrfe^ 
.expofed  to  danger.  Next  to  barilijt  M  W^t  al  Ml»  flH«:Hf^ 
WDuU  be  the  jreateft  common  bentStf  W 

:     One  of  the  noft  barhareiw  abd  abfwrd  €^fym$  ^ffla^Ufi 
arifeit  from  tbe  pradice  tpf  var,  joined  t0.aocien|fii|Mvftf|J9%^ 
the  modern  Jti^f^^  which  ik  i»  fiftion^bit  isi  oifioyiMlff 
Europe.    For  it  ia  hariHy  1uid#ii  0lfe«berei»  Iuh)  Hfos  m 
to  tbe  andenti;.    It  it  a  ism^ifalile  inftanoe  0f  the  /mnfioi 
of  aa  ij^  after  tbe  umji  haih  c^aAd  io  operate^    HfiUmif 
tbie  day  imagines  that  fing^le  oombat  ia  a  pf^per  ifp^I  M 
dr  duit  he  who  ia  in  the  right  has  ady  advantage  iii  i^ 
over  bim  that  is  in  the  wrong.;  ^et  a  man  thioUog 
innoeent  and  injured,  and  perhaps  having  a  wife  and  faoulfi 
will  voluntarily  expofe  his  life  to  an  equal  rifle  with  that  of  I . 
man  whom  he  defpi fes  as  a  nuifance  to  fbciety,  becaufe  he  ifH 
been  infulted  by  him*     Good  fenfe  will  furdy  teach  the  wai[M  / 
at  laft,  that  infolence  is   beft  anfwcrcd  by  contempt,  and  nd 
injuries  beft  redreiled  by  public  juftice.     The  man  who  hath 
offended  againft  the  rules  of  good  breeding,  will  find  a  faficjcoc   " 
punifliment  in  the  negled  and  difgrace  which    bis  bebavievc 
will  naturally  bring  upon  him. 
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mExpinces  of  Government.  How  modeiraU  Taxes  operate* 
i^^^bitant  Taxes.  Taxes  upon  Pojfijftons  or  Conjumption^. 
rjiJFpr  dij^frent  Jdvantagef  and  Dijadvantages.  A  Poll-ta^^ . 
^fuAat  Circumftances  mojf  tolerable.  By  wbQfn  ^  Tax  upon 
d^ffmiptionsjhouldbe  paid.  Cujloms.  Maniffa^ures  no  proper 
mMflO'^  (if  Taxation.  Land-tMffes.  The  Frenph  Taille.  Taxes 
Qfi  Lfixuries  or  Necejaries  j  on  Importation.     Farmers  of  Taxes, 

N  hiftori^n  (hquld  give  particular  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  exp.ences  of  governcyi.ent  are  defrayed.  For  very 
Ch  of  the  public  bappinefs  and  tranquillity  depends  upon  it, 
miuiy  gpvernmcnts  have  been  ruined  by  wrong  methods  of 
it.  Either  the  faxes  have  been  too  great,  have  been  laid 
improper  things,  or  have  bscn  goll^dled  in  an  improper 
er.  And  innumerable  events  fliow  that  the  minuteft  things 
thh  nature  are  of  great  importance. 
liloderate  taxes  operate  like  a  conftant  fpur  and  obligation  to 
B^ptir,  ^nd  thereby  greatly  contribute  to  the  flourifliing  flate 
*  |i  peojrfe,  particularly  if  they  be  laid  on  gradually •  Then, 
c  only  cpnfequei)ce  of  taxes  is,  that  the  poor  increafe  their 
duftry,  perform  rnqre  work,  and  live  as  well  as  before,  without 
^^^ding  more  for  their  labour.  This  is  agreeable  to  what  is 
^p(lantly  obferved,  th^t  in  years  of  fcarcity,  if  it  be  not 
^treme,  the  poor  labour  mpre,  and  live  better  than  in  years  of 
enty.  Any  other  material  di  fad  vantage  which  is  an  equal 
ujr  to  labour  hath  the  like  efFe£t. 

Tyre,  Athens,  Garthgge,  Rhodes,  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Hol- 
iid,  all  laboured  under  great  natural  difadvjuitages.  It  feems 
Lore  reafonable  to  afcribe  the  indojence  of  mankind  in  hot 
Gantries  to  the  generaj  goodnefs  of  the  foil  in  thofc  pountries, 
"hich,  without  labour,  fupplie§  them  with  the  few  things  which 
re  neceflary  to  their  fubfiftence,  than  to  the  heat  of  the  climate. 
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For  where?ar  people  can  live  withottt  labour  ifaey  mieequplf 
idle.  No  qation  under  the  fun  can  be  more  indolent  than  ll» 
Iriih  have  been,  or  than  many  of  them  are  to  Ai|  day,  and  Sir 
William  Temple  attributes  it  to  the  .goodndt  of  die  fid  ia 
Irdand  j  as  he  afcribes  the  ricbesof  the  Dutch  tq  the  ^adndlaf^ 
theirs, 

On  the  other  hand^  exorbitant  taxes,  like  extreme 
deftroy  induftry,  by  engendering  defpair,  ^^nd  even  belbrr  dn 
reach  that  pitch  they  raife  theprice  of  labour  ap|I  manufifinci 
in  commodities  of  a]l  |cinds.  But  9  free  ftate*  in  wlui^ 
there  is  every  en^ouragenient'  to  induftiy,  will  better 
heavy  taxes  than  a  defpotic  government.  H6w  would  tti 
Turks  bear  the  taxes  wbicb  the  Putch  p^y  i  |n  i)nglahd 
chants  i(i  fa^  lend  gr^t  funu  to  the  ftate  on  tile  imj 
of  their  g;oods.    Who  ifrpuld  venture  to  do  ^s  in  Turkey  7 

Taxes  may  be  laideidier  upon  what  is  pfffiffid^  pr  upon  p 
is  mjumid.  Taxes  upon  pofleiEons  are  levied  with  little  9ft 
prnce,  but  they  haye  tliis  difadvantage,  that  tbpy  require  i ' 
every  man's  property  be  known.  If  the  owners  regulated 
themfelves,  they  would  do  it  falfelyj  and  if  it  was  done  bytbe 
inrpedion  of  officers,  there  would  be  a  door  open  to  all  ki|ids 
of  opprefllon  and  cruelty.  In  this  cafe,  however,  it  ^^nxt 
unjuft  to  tax  a  perfon  according  to  bis  property.  It  ought  tob; 
according  to  his  fuperfluity^  or  what  he  can  fpare  from  th? 
expences  which  his  ftation  of  life  neceiTarily  obliges  him  to^ 

The  produce  of  no  tax  can  be  fo  e^fily  afcertained  as  tbato( 
a  poll-tax^  and  therefore  in  arbitrary  goverpments  recourfe  ii 
often  had  to  it.  But  in  order  to  render  it,  in  any  tolerabk 
degree,  equal,  and,  if  the  amount  be  great,  fupportable,  the 
people  muft  be  clafled,  and  their  circumftances  known 

Taxes  on  confumption  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  moft  eligiUc^ 
becaufe  in  this  cafe  no  man  pays  more  than  he  chufes  \  and  the 
conveniences  he  enjoys,  are  an  equivalent  for  what  he  pajs. 
Taxes  of  this  kind  regulate  and  check  themfejves.  For 
the  increafe  of  the  impoittion  is  not  always  found  to  be  SA 
increafe  of  the  revenue,  fince  (he  dearnefs  of  a  commodity 

lefleqs 
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leflens  the  confumption.  In  this  cafe  it  is  of  vaft  confequente 
that  the  feller  pay  the  tax.  He  will  make  nothing  of  the 
cxpence,  becaufe  he  makes  that  addition  to  the  price  of  his 
goods,  and  with  the  buyer,  particularly  after  fome  time  has 
eiapfed  fmce  the  impofition,  it  is  cop/ounded  with  the  price 
of  the  commodity,  and  confidered  as  part  of  it.  Befides,  if 
the  buyer  pay  the  tax,  he  is  liable  to  be  fearched,  which  would 
.  1>e  intolerable  in  a  free  ftate.  This  method,  however,  only 
deceives  the  people,  making  them  ignorant  of  what  they  con- 
tribute to  the  expences  of  government.  As  the  price  of  living 
.  is  increafed  by  all  taxes  on  confumption,  men  mud  have  more 
for  their  labour,  and  confequently  thpfe  manufactures  will  come 
dearer  to  a  foreign  market. 

Sir  James  Stuart  fuppofes  *,  that  the  beft  poiSble  tax  would 

'.^be  upon  the  faU  of  every  commodity.     But   this  would  be  a 

;  check  on  the  transferring  of  property,  which,  in  a  commercial 

^  llate,  ought  to  be   made  as  eafy  as  poflible  \   fo  that  it  feems 

better  to  have  rtfpe(^  either  to  xki^  poffijjion^  or  the  confumptiouj 

of  commodities,  in  the  levying  of  all  taxes. 

.  The  fewer  particulars  are  liable  to  be  infpedled  in  a  free  (late 
the  better.  This  makes  the  excife  laws  feverely  felt  in  England. 
"Whenc  duties  are  paid  upon  importation  only,  it  is  much  the 
eafieft  for  the  country.  With  us,  thefe  taxes  are  called  cujlomsy 
and  as  they  are  levied,  are  the  moft  injudicious  of  all  our  taxes. 
The/ are  a  great  temptation  to  fmuggling,  and  frauds  of  all 
kinds^.  The  (late  never  receives  what  it  ought ;  and  yet  the  fair 
trader,  befides  infinite  trouble  and  vexation,  pays  more,  in  fees, 
to  expedite  his  bufinefs,  than  the  ftate  requires. 

If  the  wealth  and  ftrength  of  a  nation  depend  chiefly  upon  its 
mamfatiures^  it  is  impolitic  to  fubje^  them  to  any  tax.  It 
o^ght  to  be  laid  upon  the  ^r^^^r/y.  acquired  by  them;  becaufe. 
a  tax  on  the  manufacture  itfelfdifcouragesinduftry,  and  prevents 
t^e  acquifition  of  that  wealth  which  alone  can  pay  the  tax.  If 
the  tax  be  laid  on  any  inftrument  employed  in  the  manufacture, 

*  Political  OEconomT',  vd.  i.  p.  $93. 


At  azAixMum  ^!)1  be  tnibin^edln  HUkAf;  kriS  Ul'HSlt^ 
td  inciiiiVehretit  tt^tiod^  (^  iHiditi^  tt«  Aiicf;  iff  ^eoUhlUXt 
lOiiaihhoXgato  Work  v»t(b6litthiMdn*g  ttf  tia!\gt;  HA  klf6#^' 
tfclt  h^  piyi  it  as  Ti  Mlmhif^ri^^  he  «^  csA^n  ifhufe  t6  wm 
a  t^r^Terit  ccfh^tn  feft  ^  AtikndtmrAg  ^be  pi'dtiii^  of  ^HJit  ifii<iij« 
g^.  Wlrere»,  WbtA*  prtfp^ity,  atl^Oi^  by  aiiltoftfitiirai.  ai 
Wed  i!i  iv(  afty  o^Her  ii^ay,  i^  iatjt^,  the*  gHeVtote  &l  M&!^ 
aAdhe  kndfti  l(hkY  tf  eVe^  iteb^  ibbjciSt  td  pa)r,  ^^  ttfflf  W 
prtlfkirticJtfrfii^  ab!^  W  dtf  Ifc  ' 

'Many  peifo'iifs  arb  of  dpinidn  diart  any  country  iKnib'  tiA: 
Tupport  fhe  ^i^iMie%df  ggVefi^^ntby  laying  all  tiiM^tS&i 
oSsr  ViTiBtt  oi^ed,  ti  isai,  or  Aiiid  idi  froulei:  l^e  ttx'  66iil'it, 
not  then  be  evaded,  an^  thoup;h  it  might  ftem  to  ifie^  only  oK 
objeft,  it  fo!girt  1^  hrdity  a^  <very  article  cf  conriim^oo, 
bSca^uTe  tbey  vi^dlild  ktt,  ih  fome  way  dr  btWr,  ih^S  upon  it 

pHcebf  e«rery  pf odude  6t  theftnl;  aSc^iif,  ca^eV  n^WHadifer 

niahufadttilrtrs,  &c.  i(nd  CoVifequefidybf  7^^i^«r7h  ^^Ae'ral ;  \iiciuti 
the  labourer  rouft  be  fed  and  cloaihed  from  fh'e  produce  of  flic 
gifouhd;  afid  the  proprietor  and  farmer,  by  raifirig  tbe  price  of 
their  commt)dity  in  proportion,  ^^uld  feel  no  particular  burthen, 
In  this,  ^s  in  tvtty  other  cafe,  the  tax  would  uUimatery  he 
paid  by  the  conftimer^  who  wo6ld,  of  couffe,  be  tKc  moft  able 
to  pay,  and  would  enjoy  the  value  of  it. 

If  all  the  taxe^  were  hid  on  houfes,  or  habitatroifs  of  any 
kind,  it  vvouldj  not  be  very  dfflicult  to  make  it  iSiSl  all  the 
inbabitahts  accordinfg  to  fheir  property,  becauft  all  perfons  muft 
have  houfes,  and  ih  general  would  have  them  ih  proportion  to 
their  fortunes.  If  a  few  perfons  fh'ould  content  themfclves  with 
living  in  a  difrepu table  manner,  in  order  to  avoid  the  tax,  die 
lofs  to  the  ftate  would  not  be  very  great.  They  ihuft  at  leail 
eat,  drink,  and  be  cloathed,  and  the  price  of  thofe  neceflaries 
will  be  raifed  by  every  poflibTe  mode  of  taxation. 

To  raife  all  taxes  upon  the  landj  or  rather  t*h'e  nett  produce 
of  it,  after  the  expences  of  culture  are  dedufted,  is  the  great 
maxim  of  the  French  oeconomiflfs.      They  fay  that  the  nett 

produce 
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produce  is  tbe  only  itd\  ^rdalth  that  is  annuiilly  produced,  and 
that  th6ofiIy  fyoiltble  v^ay  of  taifihg  this,  in  any  regular  pro- 
portion, is  to  ieVy  the  tax  diredly  upoii  the  produce*  But 
the  produce  of  land  rs  fo  Various,  that  this  wovid  tAake  it 
very  tortiplcTf  fyftem.  If  it  was  toade  to  afffeft  all  who  {hoidd 
ufe  the  produce,  and  if  any  regsird  was  paid  to  its  being  a 
neceflafy,  6r  a  fuperflutty;  fo  that  it  will  be  fdund  more 
^pedient  to  lay  the  istx  upon  the  property,  6(  which  A 
man  is  poffefled.  And  perhaps  the  onlypradiciWe  rrtetbod  6{ 
ddng  this  is,  to  tax  his  ixpirtditurij  always  laying  the  greateft 
burthen  oft  articles  that  are  leaft  ncceffary;  As  to  the  wealth 
which  perfens  hoard,  it  i<Jtt  not  fe6pi  poffible  fo  come  tt  \t 
Without  great  eppretfion ;  and  it  may  bV  prefumed  that  Whatever 
i^  hoat'ded  by  one  generation.  Will  be  diffipated  in  flie  next* 

Afl  the  ta'ifkfes  In  China  are  laid  upon  the  land;  Nothing  if 
detiianded  of  the  artifens  or  tfierchants  *. 

Afl  tatts  fliould  affefit  men  in  proportion  to  their  prdpeft^i 
itA  titi  xhk'xt  fimk^  becaufe  it  is  their  pr6perty  only  that  eftabksf 
tWdi  to  pay  taxes.  To  exempt  certain  claflcs  of  men,  cvidehdf 
tttCfrt  ^bfe  to  pay  the  tax  than  thofe  who  do  pay  it,  fixes  amiirk 
cf  ignominy  M  thdfe  who  pay.  It  gives  them  a  conftant  feeling 
of  their  degj-adatfbn,  and  excites  envy  towards  their  fuperiersf^ 
^kh  eafinot  be  pi'oduAiVe  of  any  good. 

Iti  En^arid  the  nobilifyahd  the  members  of  the  boufe  of 
eoiiiihbns  have  fottie  pttfbnal  privileges^  but  die  taxes  affegl 
fh^  as  Ynuth  a^  others.  They  have,  indeed,  the  privilegfl 
of  being  exempt  from  the  poftage  of  letters;  but  it  is  ondieidi^ 
of  thdi*  Cori^fpotidefice  having  for  its  objeiSl  the  concerns  of  the 
public;  If  the  members  of  parliament  fliould  venture  to  exempt 
dietitfeive^f^oin  any  cwftfidcrable  tax,  the  country  at  large  w0uM 
notboai'  It.         ' 

'Nothing  cah  well  be  imagihed  more  opprei&ve  than  the  taiUi 
In  France.  It  is  levied  dire^^ly  upon  men  who,  having  nothing 
but  their  wages  for  their  fubfiftence,  without  property,  and 


*  MImoires  far  let  Chiaois,  vol.  iv.  p.  30$. 
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without  furoiture,  beyond  their  neceffary  utcnfiU»  cannootcvtn 
by  violence  itfclf  be  compelled  to  pay*  Every  colleflor  (who  h  ^ 
Kip>fcirconf^rained  to  undertake  to  levy  the  tax)  had  a  right  tQ 
caB  upon  the  four  perfons  in  the  diilrit^,  whofe  proporDon  of 
the  taille  was  the  greateft,  to  fill  up  all  deficiencies.  Though 
they  might  already  have  difcharged  their  own  (hare  of  the  tax, 
they  were  compelled,  by  the  falc  of  their  effe*Ss,  or  even  by 
imprifonment^  to  expiate  the  negligence  of  the  colledor,  or  tht 
poverty  of  their  countrymen  *; 

The  eafe  of  the  country  has  been  too  little  the  objeft  of  thofe 
who  have  impofed  tastes.  They  have  not  ftudied  in  what  man^ 
ner  to  proportion  the  burden  of  them  to  the  capacity  of  the 
prople  to  bear  it|  but  have  only  endeavoured  to  get  as  muchai 
they  could  wilhout  exciting  any  dangerous  commotions,  or  fuch 
a  clamour  as  would  make  it  impoiTible  for  them  to  keep  their 
places,  l^hey  have,  therefore,  too  often  fpared  the  rich,  whcfe 
union  was  eafy  and  formidable,  ^nd  have  opprefled  the  poorj 
who  were  too  numerous,  and  too  much  difperfed,  to  unite  ia  I 
great  bodies,   and  whofe  complaints  the  prince  feldom  hears  of. 

i  When  great  numbers  of  perfons  are  fupported  by  the  revenues 
^f  a  country,  and  are  of  courfe  interif^ed  in  the  continuance  of 
^|s,|iu/dens,  the  moft  upright  m^ift.er$,;urill  find  it  difficiiU,  to 
afford  it  any  relief.  This  ^as  firily  ex|ieriei;ced  byMr*  Ti^got. 
AJ h the  indired  grants  of  former  ijni^ii^ers  were  confiderefi  as 
fo  many  rigbtSy  ai^d-  many  h^fd^trjansferrcd.  them  as  reaj  prpper* 
ly,  Theufiited  claims  of  thefq  perfpns,  ap^  intrj^i^esf,,  c^v.er- 
powered  that  great!  man  ^.        _    r,,  .  .    ^  ,.       • 

-It  is  always  preferable  to  .tasc  luxiirieSp  becaufe  tlxis^^wni 
not  tend  to  raife  the  price  of  ne^eflarles,  and  thpi^^fore  i^ill 
onlya&^tbqfe  who  can  beft  aflp^rd'  P.  pay.  Butft^ji.  Ance 
many  will  be  lefs  able  to  pay  the  poor,  whofe  labour  CuppUcd 
their  luxury,  thefe  mnft  lofe  their  en>plojmj^nt^  or  ^tle^MI  change 
it  for  one  that  may  be  lefs  advantageous  to  them* 


♦  Life  of  Mr.  Turgot,  p.  1 25.  f  Life  of  Mr  Tttrg^,  p.   iS^. 
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It  is  z,ni2jdm  iaaU  commercial  ilates,  that  taxes  be  laid  Co 
as  to  favour  the  exports  as  much  as  poffible,  aiid  to  lay  the  chief 
burden  upon  wha^is  import ed*  This  encourages  an  application 
to  bome-manufa£i:ures^  and  navigation.  Taxes  upon  foreign 
commodities  oblige  a.j>eople  to  apply  to  them  thcmfcilycs.  This 
has  been  the  happy  effe£l  of  many  taxes  upon  foreign  manufac- 
tures in  England,  particularly  upon  German  and  Flemifh  linens  ; 
and  the  tax  on  French  brandy  has  encreafed  the  fale  of  rum, 
and  contributed  to  the  fupport  of  our  fouthern  colonies.  But  it 
ihould  be  confidered  that  this  is  taxing  the  whole  community  for 
the  advantage  cf  a  part  of  it  ^  and  unlefs  that  part  be  nccadary 
to  the  whole,  their  benefit  may  be  purchafed  at  too  great  « 
price.  If  more  money  be  given  for  Weft-India  commodities, 
in  the  price  that  individuals  pay  for  them  to  our  planters,  than 
would  be  if  the  importation  of  them  was  free  to  all  the  )vorld» 
it  had  been  better  for  the  country  at  large  if  no  fuch  colonies 
bad  been  known,  except  they  (hould  in  fume  other  manner  add 
to  the  ftrength  and  wealth  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  expence  of 
one  war  on  their  account  will  much  more  than  overbalance  any 
advantage  of  that  kind. 

Taxes  are  raifed  with  the  leaft  trouble  to  the  government  by 
means  of  farmers^  who  advance  the  money  as  it  is  wanted. 
But  as  the  farmers  muft  neceflarily  have  an  opportunity  of  doing 
more  than  barely  refunding  themfelves,  and  certainly  will  not 
do  lefs,  it  is  generally  the  moft  expenfive  method  in  the  end, 
and  fooneft  exhaufts  the  people.  Befides,  it  is  always  an  odious 
method  of  taxation.  The  people  cannot  with  any  patience  fee 
the  farmers  growing  rich  at  their  expence.  The  eftablithment 
of  farmers  of  the  taxes  was  a  great  hurt  to  Rome.  In  a  defpotic 
ftatc,  where  the  taxes  are  paid  to  the  king's  officers,  the  people 
are  infinitely  more  happy ;  witnefs  Perfia  and  China.  The  great 
abufes  v^hich  ar^fe  from  the  fyftem  of  taxation  in  France  proceed 
notTrom  theniiniber,  or  the  weight,  of  the  taxes,  but  from  the 
expenfive,  unequal,  arbitrary,  and  intricate  method  of  levyin^r 
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them;  by  which  induftry  is  difcouraged,  and  agriculture  ren- 
dered a  beggarly  and  flavifii  empJoymcnt. 

Itt  France,  fays  Sir  James  Stewart  ♦>  the  colleflion  of  ta^es 
cofts  the  ftate  no  lefs  than  ten  percent,  whereas  in  England  the 
cxpence  of  collcdting  the  excrfe,  admtniftercd  by  commiffioners, 
who  aft  for  the  public,  and  not  by  farmers  who  a£t  for  them- 
fclves^  doc^  not  coft  more  than  five  pounds,  twelrc  Shillings,  and 
fix-pence  in  the  hundred* 

*  Folitkal  OEc«Q0rAy,  toU  t.p.  %!%» 
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LECTURE        LXIV, 

Of  National  Deiti,  Origin  ofibem.  Want  9f  Cndit  in  ancieni 
St^es^  and  in  Jbmi  Countries,  at.  pnfentn,  Advfintages  and 
DifadvQntages  of  National  Debts.  Gnat  D^ng4r  from  ih^m* 
Sifding  Ftmisi 

TO  auginent  the  national  fop|>lie$  upon  any  particular 
4^mergencj  bejroDdlbeir  annttaVprodiiCe,  .it  has  been  the 
p^soSHce  of  fome  ftates  to  anttcipiace  their  revenMes,  by  borrowing 
films  of  money  on  flie  credk  of  them--  This  paper  credit^  as  it 
is  called  (from  the  circuiation  of  th^  £OvernHie;nt  iecurities  up- 
on pap^f,  borrowed  from  the  4ira(Sti9e  of  merchants)  is  iaid  to 
h^vehad  its  origin  in  Floreiure,  in  the  year  i  j3Mh  ^P^  ^^  ^^^^ 
been  bf^ght  imo  France  fr oiii.  Italy  after  it  had  been  fuppreHed 
by  Henry  IV. 

Sir  JaMies  Stewart  gives  ihse  following  more  particular  accqunC  . 
of  th*  origin  «fid  progrifs  of  urational  <febts  ♦.  The  Jews,  *ba-; 
iri&ed  fi^tfi  France  on  laccekiixt  of  thetr  extortion  in  the  holy 
wars,  fled  into  Lombardy,  and  there  invented  the  ufe  of 
litis  rf  i^dhaHgii  in  order  to  draw  their  richesfrofn  couatries  to 
v^W^hthcyd^rft  ftotreforttal?TJutt^ihcmo^^  Thus  bills,  and 
pri>fiA*fflbry  j«0teS)  in  various  forms,  jpai^e  to  be  ufed  by  all  per*, 
fdifSy  arid  e^ea  kings. 

At  (irftpHnce^  mortga^jed  tti^^if  lands  and  principalities,  in 
oii'd^  to  ^^lA^nab^fum  of  mone[y.;.a£()ng  upon  the  principle  of 
private  credit,  before  government  acquired  that  liability  which 
ii  nece*!kty  td  ^ftabKfli  a  firm  TdonfrfleTice.  The  fecond  ftep  was 
toraift  vhoticrf  upon  branches  of  the  taxes  affigf^ed  to  the  lender. 
But  this  method  was  attended  with  great  abufe  and  oppreffion^ 
and  at  length  public  credit  ailumed  its  prefeiit.form.     Mon 

**  Political  OEcoaoxny,  vol.  j.  p.  353. 
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was  borrowed  upon  de term inaie  or  perpetual  annuities,  a  fund 
was  provided  for  that  piirpofe,  and  the  refund tng  of  the  capital 
was  in  many  cafes  kft  m  [he  option  of  government,  but  was 
never  to  be  denianddble  by  the  creditor.  Francis  L  was  the 
fidl  who  contradled  a  regular  debt  on  a  perpetual  intereft  upon 
the  town-houfc  of  Paris,  ar  about  eight  per  cent,  when  IcgaJ  in- 
tereft  in  Engfaiid  at  the  fame  time  was  ten  per  cent  *.  VoU 
tftire  t^ys  that  Lewis  XI V.  left  a  debt  of  about  a  hundred  and 
eighty  millions  fterling. 

This  cudotn  of  contracting  national  debts  is  quite  contrary  to 
the  pra<liice  of  antiquity,  in  which  almofl  all  dates  made  pro- 
^idon  of  a  public  ir^afun  in  time  of  peace  again fl  the  necefnties 
of  war ;  for  want  of  which  war  is  noMr  attended  with  the  m- 
crcafe  of  taxcsj  and  the  decay  of  commerce.  But  the  ancients 
bad  It  not  in  their  power  to  make  ufe  of  expedients  which 
nothing  but  the  far  greater  fecurity  of  prop^rty^  and  greater  fi- 
delity and  honour,  both  in  individuals,  and  in  public  and  pnyate 
focieties,  than  they  ever  knew,  could  make  pra£ticable.  They 
cither  could  not  have  borrowed, at  all,  or  upon  fuch  intereft,  that 
the  remedy  would  have'  inftantly  been  intolerable*.  ;  Whqreas 
Wfth  us,  tijough  the  future  evils,  of  borrowing  may  be  great, 
they  come  on  gradually  and  imperceptibly,  fo  loag  as  the  in« 
tereft  of  the  borrowed  money  can  be  paid  without  oiucli  diffi.- 
ctifty.  J       • 

Credit  Was  fo  low^tn  France,  and  -ititcreft  io  high,  that  feven 
millions  borrowed  by  the  late  king  became  a  debt iof  thirty-two 
millions  to  the  ftatc  f-  While  the  king  of  France  paid  exorr 
bitant  intereft  for  the  money  advanced  him,  and  Maximilian 
was  known  by  the  name  oi  MomyUfs^  the  V<netians  raifed 
whatever  fums  they  pleafed  at  .the  mt>derate  premium  of  £ve 
jjcr  cent  §.  '  ' 

It  fccms  not  very  difficult  briefly  to  point  out  the  principal 
advantages  and  difadvantages  attending  thefe  national  debts* 


♦  Stewart's  Political  OEcooomy,  vol.  i.  ^.  377.  f  ^^J*-  47** 
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Th6  capital  advantage  of  them  1$,  that  they  afford  relief  in  great 
emergencies)  and  may  thereby  give  a  greater  permanency  to 
ftates,  which  in  former  times,  for  want  of  fuch  great  occafional 

'  refources,  were  liable  to  be  overturned  without  remedy.     And 

-  if  the  taxes  neceflary  to  pay  the  intcreft  of  thcfc  debts  be  not 
immoderate^  they  are,  as  was  obferved  before,  of  no  difTervice 
to  a  nation  upon  the  whole. 

Some  havie  reprefcnted  the  national  debt  as  having  the  fame 
operation  with  the  addition  of  fo  much  capital  ftock  to  the 
nation,  encouraging  the  induAry  of  it,  &c.  But  whatever  money 
is  iffued  in  the  form  of  paper  by  the  government,  it  is  firft  de* 
pofited  in  the  form  of  caflv  by  the  individual.  The  man  who 
pays  die  tax  gives  up  fomuch  of  his  property,  fo  that  it  ceafes  to 
be  productive  to  him,  and  it  is  generally  expended  by  government 
in  army  and  navy  expences  revenue  of  officers,  gratuities,  &c. 
which  yield  no  return.  It  is  like  a  man.giving  his  fon  a  fum  of 
money  which  he  expends  in  eating  and.  drinking.  The  money, 
no  doubt,  is  employed,  and  thereby  induftry  is  encouraged  ;  but 
it  is  only  that  kind  of  induftry  which  raifes  the  price  of  con- 
fumable  goods.  If  any  man,  or  any  nation,  ihouid  give  all 
their  property  in  this   manner,  they  would  certainly  be  im- 

•  poveriihed,  though  thofe  to  whom  their  money  was  transferred 
would  be  gainers. 

Some  perfons  have  paradoxically  maintained  that  there  can  be 
no  inconvenience  whatever  attending  any  national  debt;  that 
by  this  means.the  price  of  every  thing  is  indeed  raifed,  but  that 
this  affedling  all  perfons  alike,  they  will  be  as  well  able  to  pay 

^thc  advanced  prices,  as  they  were  the  lower  ones.  The  fallacy 
of  this  reafoning  may  perhaps  be  moft  eafdy  expofed  by  the  fol- 
lowing ftate  of  the  cafe* 

Let  us  fuppofe  a  fociety  to  confift  of  a  thoufand  labourers, 
and  a  thoufand  perfons  juft  able  to  employ  them.  If  this  fo- 
ciety he  loaded  with  any  debt,  and  confequently  be  obliged  to  pay 
a  tax  ;  fince  all  the  labourers  muft  ftill  fubfift,  and  their  em- 
ployers can  give  them  no  more  than  they  do,  feme  of  thefe 
muft  become  labourers  th^mfelves,  fo  that  the  price  of  this 
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idditional  Istbaur  fliall  be  equal    to  the  tmount   of  the  ux 
It  is  evidertt,    therefore,    that  the   whole    pQWcr  of  the  t^ 
ctety  wiU   be  exhauftcd   when  the  tbaufand,  who  iirft  em 
ployeEi  the  labourers,  fhall   be  all  brought  into   the  fame  ft^te 
with  them  J  and   when  the   price  of  their  labour  Chall  be   li- 
mited by  the  market  to  which  it  h  brought.     The  tendency  of 
a  public  debt,  thcreforej  Is  to  encreafe  the  quantity  of  labour 
tnacoyncry;  and  to  a  certain  degree  this  may  be  favomable, 
by  promoting  induitry,  but  when  carried  to  an  extreme^  the 
country  mufl.  be  dlitrefl'cd^ 

So  long  as  the  labourers  can  rajfe  the  price  of  their  la- 
bour, no  tax  can  buit  tiirni*  If,  for  iniiancc,  each  of  them 
be  obliged  to  pay  one  (hilling  a  week^  and  their  wages  have 
been  t  wel  ve,  t  hey  m  uft  dem  a  iid  t  h  i  rteen  {hillings;  for  the  ir  wa  ges 
mttjl  be  fufiicient  to  fubfift  them.  But  when  the  wages  chey 
mull  abfolutely  have,  in  order  to  pay  all  the  demands  upon 
them,  cannot  be  gii^en^  the  procefs  muft  cea&. 

We  fhall  always  deceive  ourfelves  when  we  imagine  that 
the  cafe  of  a  country  is,  in  this  refpe£t,  at  all  different  from 
that  of  an  individual,  or  of  a  number  of  individuals,  and 
that  though  debts  may  ruin  the  latter,  they  will  not  hurt  tfa« 
/ormer.  The  only  diiFerence  13,  that  a  ftate  cannot  be  coqi- 
pelled  to  pay  its  debts.  But  when  its  credit  i$  exhaulbd, 
it  will  not  only  be  unable  to  contrad  any  more  debts,  but 
may  not  have  it  in  its  power  even^  to  pay  llie  intercft  of  tbofe  al- 
ready contraSed ;  and  in  that  cafe  muft  Qeceirarily  be  e^ofed 
to  ail  the  inconveniences  attendiiig  the  nun^erou^  infolvencies 
whidi  muft  be  occafioned  by  its  own.  And  if  the  infol- 
tency  of  one  great  merchant,  or  banker,  produce  great  diftrefs 
in  a  country,  how  dreadful  muft  be  the  confequence  attend- 
ing the  infolvency  of  fuch  a  nation  as  England.  It  inufti>e  fo 
extenilve  and  complicated  as  no  politician  can  pretend  to  defcribe 
s  priori. 

The  inconvenience  of  fuch  a  debt  as  the  Englifh  have  now 
contracted,  and  which  they  rather  feem  difpofed  to  ingreafe 
than  diminffh,  is  great,  and  may  be  fatal.  If  foreigners  fhould 
become  pofTeflors  of  the  greateftlhare  of  our  funds,  we  are  in 
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/jlH  tpibu^^  to  ^1^9  ai^d  ihfi  differs  ace  is  very  little  if  t]b<ey  be 
limiy/es.  Fpr  ft  til  jthe  {^^pl^  ;»re  dep^r^  to  another  jbpdy  titw 
thftm9^h^9y  though  t^y  m^i  ii^  A^n^  refpe^ls,  Hye  the  fmK 
4fi[tereftr.  Bi^t  the  pfiqft  w^  h^e  to  fear  from  -the  9,ccwm- 
I^ip^  9f  |th«  n^tio^j^  debt  will  (p^gin  to  be  felt  when  the  ia« 
jCjereft  of  it  cqii^^pstQ  b?  fo  ^rej9t»>  that  it  cannot  be  d^- 
if-jayed  by  the  t^u^is.whicb  tl^  icoiintry  is  able  to  raife,  tnd 
firben,  ^Qoieqtiemly,  the  ippnipd  p^eople,  notwitbflnnding  ijyeir 
.in^r/e^  iA  keepipg  up  the  j^atjoa^l  credit,  will  not  venture 
10  lend,  ^py  inori?*  Then  Qm  of  th^fe  tivo  €onfeq.u^iajces  muft 
foUpw,  which  I  ihall  introduciB  jn  the  wQrd3  of  Mir.  Hum«. 
.^^  When  the  i^w  Created  4wi^  for  the  expenoe^  of  the 
^  year  are  not  fubfcribed  to,  or  raife  not  the  m9ney  prcge^d  i 
^  at  the  fame  time  that  the  nation  is  diftrefled  by  ft  foreign  in- 
^<  yjEifion,  or  the  iiksi  and  the  m^ney  is  lying  in  the  £xche- 
f ^  quer  to  difcharge  the  intereft  of  the  old  debt ;  die  money^ 
<^  jnuft  either  be  feized  for  the  $:urrent  ferviqe,  and  the  debt  be 
f^  /c^ncdled,  by  the  violation  of  all  national  credit;  or,  for 
M  wantof  that  money,  the  nation  be  enflaved." 

What  we  have  moft  to  fear  fr^m  die  accumulation  of  our 
national  debt  is  not  perhaps  a  (iiddea  bankruptcy,  but  the 
gradual  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  ftaxe,  in  coiifequence 
of  the  increafir  of  taxes,  which  di/courage  indufiry,  ^nd  make 
it  difficult  to  yend  our  manufadures  abroad.  The  private 
fevtmis  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great-Britain,  Dr.  Smith  fays  *, 
is  at  pre&nt  as  much  incumbered  in  time  of  peace,  and  their 
abiii^  to  accumtilace  as  much  impaired,  as  it  would  have  been 
in  die  time  of  the  moft  expenilve  war,  had  the  pernicious  fyf*. 
tern  of  funding  never  been  adopted.  The  praSice  of  fundings 
he  fays,  has  gradually  enfeebled  every  ftate  which  has  adopted  it. 
The  Italian  republics  fcem  to  have  begun  it.  Genoa  and  Venice, 
the  only  two  remaining  which  can  pretend  to  an  independent 
«xiftence,  (uve  both  i)een  enfeebled  fay  it.     Spain  feems  to  have 


*  Wnlth  of  Natipot,  vol.  iii.  p.  $i8. 
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Icanicd  th*?  praflice  from  the  Italian  republics  j  and  (its  taxes 
being  probabljr  lefs  judicious  than  theirs)  it  has  in  proportion 
to  its  natural  ftrength  been  ftill  more  enfeebled.  The  debts  of 
Spain  are  of  very  old  ftanding.  Ii  wai  deeply  in  debt  before 
the  end  erf  the  fixteenth  ceatury,  about  an  hundred  years  be- 
fore Enghnd  owed  a  &i]fing.  France,  nolwithftanding  its 
natural  refources,  languiQies  under  an  opprdTu e  load  of  the 
fame  kind*  The  re  public  of  the  United  Provinces  is  as 
much  rnfreblrd  by  its  debts  as  eirhcr  Genoa  or  Venice. 
Is  it  Vikrly  then,  he  adds,  that  in  Great- Britain  alone 
»  nia^tice,  which  has  either  brought  woaknefs  or  def« 
Ittion  into  every  other  country,  fhould  prove  altogether  id^ 
nocent  f 

When  dtbts  have  been  contraflcd^  and  a  fund  a, 
pointed  for  paying  the  intereft  of  them,  it  is  generally 
jcontrived  to  be  fo  ample,  as  to  da  fomething  more  than 
this,  and  the  fur  pi  us  is  made  a  fund  for  Jinking^  or  pay^ 
ing  off,  the  debt  \  and  is  therefore  called  a  finking  /itn4. 
And  as  difcharging  the  debt  difcharges  the  intereft  of  the 
iJcbt  at  the  fame  time,  it  necefTarily  operates  in  the  man- 
ner of  compound  interefty  and  therefore  will  in  time  annihi* 
late  the  debt.  But  the  temptation  to  apply  this  finking  fund 
to  other  purpofes  is  fo  great,  that  it  has  been  of  little  ufe  in 
this  country. 

To  facilitate  the  payment  of  theie  debr^,  it  is  cuftomary  with 
fome  nations  to  borrow  upon  lives,  viz.  either  to  give  the  lender 
an  annuity  for  his  own  life,  or^  an  annual  fum  to  a  number  of 
perfons  to  expire  with  the  laft  life.  This  laft  method  is  called  a 
tontim.  Both  thefe  methods  have  fucceeded  better  in  France 
tl)an  with  us. 

Mr.  Poftlethwaite  makes  an  eftimate  of  what  taxes  ihefe 
kingdoms  may  be  fuppofed  to  bear,  in  the  following  man-* 
ner.  People  who  live  in  plenty,  as  in  England,  may  part  witlt 
a  tenth  oV  their  income ;  but  fo  poor  as  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land in  general  are,  a  twentieth  to  them  would  be  as  much  as 
a  tenth  to  the  EngUih,    By  which,  condderlng  the  number 
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cf  the  people,  and  their  incomes,  computetd  at  a  medium,  h» 
puts  die  amount  of  all  diat  can  be  drawn  from  the  three  king« 
doms  annually  at  eight  millions,  three  hundred  and  feveotjr« 
five  dioufand  pounds. 

Experience  has  taught  us  diat  we  are  able  to  bear  a  much 
greater  burden  than  diis,  or  than  any  perfon,  even  the  mod 
ianguine  among  us,  had  imagined  we  ever  could  bear ;  our 
national  debt  at  prefent  being  about  two  hundred  and  forty 
roilli9ns,  the  intereft  of  which  is  twelve  millions.  How« 
ever,  without  naming  any  particular  fuin,  if  the  national 
debt  ihould  be  railed  fo  high  that  the  taxes  will  not  pay  the 
intereft  of  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  defray  the  ordinary  ex- 
pences  of  government,  one  or  other  of  the  confcquences 
above-mentioned  muft  enfue.  And  in  the  mean  rime  our  ma« 
nufa£hires  muft  be  burdened,  and  confequently  our  ability 
to  pay  taxes  muft  be  dtminiflicd,  by  every  addition  to  the  na- 
tional debt. 

Inftead  of  paying  off  any  part  of  the  national  debt,  fome 
think  it  would  be  better,  as  foon  as  the  produce  of  any 
tax  would  enable  the  ftate  to  do  it,  to  take  off  fome  'of 
the  other  more  burthenfome  taxes,  efpecially  fuch  as  tend 
to  check  manufaAures,  and  thereby  to  diminifh  the  power 
of  acquiring  wealth.  For  if  the  country  grow  more  weal- 
thy, the  debt,  though  nominally  the  fame,  becomes  in 
reality  lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  ability  to  difcharge 
it.  Thus  a  perfon  in  a  good  way  of  trade  does  not  always 
find  it  his  intereft  to  pay  his  debts,  becaufe  he  can  employ 
that  furplus  by  which  he  could  difcharge  them,  to  a  better 
account.  For  it  is  pofltble  that  with  an  hundred  pounds,  by 
which  he  might  have  diminifhed  his  debts,  he  may  acquire  a 
thoufand. 

It  can  hardly  be  expciftwd,  however,  that  minifters  of  fiate 
will  have  the  magnanimity,  or  the  judgment,  to  atSi  upon  this 
plan.  Otherwife,  by  adding  to  fome  taxes,  as  thofe  on  land 
4nd  houfes,  acquired  by  wealth,  and  diminifhing  thofc  on 
ipanufadhires,  by    which  wealth  is  acquired,  a  n^tioji   might 
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Income  fo  wtalthy,  as  ibat  iis  debts  w<iM  he  of  Uuk  confe- 
qucnce  to  it.  But  till  mankind  are  cured  of  the  expcnfivc 
folly  of  going  to  war,  it  is  nat  eyen  defirabk  that  nationi 
{bould  have  any  large  furplus  of  wealth  at  the  difpofal  of 
0ieii:  governors;  as  It  would  be  fure  to  be  fquandertd  in 
fome  mifchlevous  projefl.  Wife  nations  therefore,  not  be- 
ing fure  of  a  fucccfiion  of  wife  governors,  will  be  content 
to  be  j  uft  able  to  pay  the  intereft  of  their  debts^  as  the  onlj 
fccurity  for  |>eace,  and  indeed  the  only  giiard  ogainft  de^ 
lirii^on* 
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LECTURE      LXV. 

Tie  Hyiorian  dirt&sd  io  ^ttUnd  to  whatever  csntributts  i4  tbi 
Imprvuimmt  of  ujtful  Scieme.  Chengts  in  the  Fate  €fihi 
Earth.  The  Jhke  de  Bus's  Obferoation  §n-the  Air  ^  Italy. 
<ihanges  with  refpeSt  to  the  Fertility  of  fe^feral  Coumries  ^^  h 
what  they  are  owing.  Rivers  which  have  changed  their  Courfi. 
jyhatever  tends  to  snaie  us  better  ^icquainud  with  HiwMH 
Nature  to  be  fmiicularly  attended  to.  In  what  Ref^H 
Hiftory  may  affiji  us  to  torrent  the  Errors  of  a  Theory  drawfk 
from  Experience.  Of  National  Chara^ers^  whether  defending 
upoh  Climate^  or  other  Caufes.  Varieties  among  Mankind^  in 
their  Moral  Sentimestts^  in  the  Make  of  the  Human  Body^  and 
the  different  Difeafes  to  which  Men  ha^  been  Subje^.  Thi 
different  Vices  which  baoe  prevailed  in  different  ages.  An 
Attention  fo  Language  recommended* 

I  HAVE  now  held  forth  to  your  view  the  grand  objeAs  of 
attention  to  every  wife  politician,  and  every  fenfible  reader  of 
faiftory ;  namely  thofe  things  which  tend  to  make  a  nation  iapfy^ 
populous  J  2nd  fecure^  together  with  what  relates  to  the  expeacea 
of  government,  and  have  endeavoured,  for  your  further  aflifiance, 
to  point  out  the  principal  of  their  mutual  connexions^  and 
influences*  It  would  be  endleft  ~tp  point  out  every  ufeful 
objedl  of  attention  to  a  reader  of  hiftory,  as  there  is  no  brnncb 
of  ufeful  knowledge  which  hiftory  ^will  not  furnifli  materials 
for  illuflrrating  and  extendrng* 

Mcderja  mechanics  have  been  improved  by  an  acquaintance 
Vith  what  the  ancients  had  executed  in  that  way.  Natural 
^bijoipphy  may  yet  receive  great  light  from  the  accounts  which 
many  hi^orians  give. of  the  natural  hiftory  of  different  countries. 
The  J  principles  of  aftronomical  calculation  «iay  be  farther  af- 
certgined,  ^nd  perfe£led,  bjr  ^eans  of ,  the  hiftory  of  c<fleftial 
appearances,  fuch  as  eclipfes  and  comets^     And  hints  may  witii 
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iidv2ii»ge  betaken^  from  thesccoynts  ofdifcafcs  mentioned  in 
Hiftoryi  to  improve  the  fcience  of  medicine. 
r      Some  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  face  of  the  earth 
juftly    challenge    the    atttntiort   of  natural    philofophers,  par* 
ticularly  fuch  as  the  AbW  de  Bos  has  made  his  obfcrvations 
upon*     He   is  of  opimDn^  that  itily  is  warmer  at  prefent  than 
it  was  in  the  times  of  the  ancients  i  a  remark    which  may   be 
eKtcndcd  lo  other  European  climateSi   owing   probably   to  the 
lands  being  cleared  of  wood,  lo  the  maiflies  being  drained,  ^^nd 
the  country  better  peopled  and  cuici rated.     On  the  other  hand, 
tb^  nDrthern   parts  of  Europe    appear    to  be  colder  than    they 
were  fome  centuries  ago,  andfeas  which  were  open  formerly  are 
ftot  navigable  now,  on  account  of  their  being  obllru£ted  by  tee. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  in  this  view,  that  when  the  form  of 
government  has  dcftroyed    a    fpitit  of  induftry,  the   foil  itfelf 
fcems  to  become  barf  en.     Who,  for  inftance,  from  feeing  the 
prtfent  flate   of  £gypi»  Paleflinet  Afia  Minor,  fome  parts   of 
Greece,  Africa,  or   Sicily,  would   ever  imagine  that  they  had 
formerly  been  To  fruitful  as  all  hiftory   demonft rates  them    to 
)iave  been.     Time  has  aUp  made  a  confiderable  alteration  in  the 
cotirfe^of  many  great  rivers.    The  courfe  of  the  R^ine  is  c{ui^ 
changed  from  what  it  was  formerly.     The  Fiver  Oxus  no  longer 
runs  into  the  Cafpian  fea.     The  fea  has  in  many  places  gained 
tipon  the  land,  and  in  other  places  towns  which  were  formerly 
fea-ports  have  now  no  advantage  of  that  kind,  the  fea  having 
removed  to  fuch  a  diflance  from  them« 

The  hai^ds  of  men  have  made  many  confiderable  alterations  in 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Nile,  it  is  faid,  once  loft  itfelf  in  the 
fand$  of  Lybia,  the  laxartes,  which  formerly  feparated  the  b^irba* 
rous  from  the  civilized  nations  pf  A^d»  ^^  V^oro  empties  itfelf 
into  any  fea«  Its  wsifers  have  beepdivjdpd  anddiilipated  by  the 
Tartars*  The  draining  ofmarflies,  the  clearing  of  woods,  and 
tbe  multitude  of  canals  in  many  countfics,  make  (he  face  of  the 
.  earth  aflume  a  very  difibreiit:  appearance ;  apd  the  fpirit  for 
improvements  of  all  jcinds,  which  now  prevails  in^nany  parts  of 
the  yfhrli^-  will,  tio  doubt^  in  tiitae  produce  farther  changes,  of 
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which  we  have  no  idea;  and  the  confequences  of  thofc  changed 
may  be  what  thofe  who  make  them  may  leaft  of  all  think  of* 

The  only  ohjcA  of  attention  I  fliall  endeavour  to  point  out 
more  particularly  is  the  knowltdgi  $f  human  nature^  which  may 
be  viewed  in  a  Variety  of  lights,  and  to  confidefable  advantage 
in  the  glafs  of  hiftory. 

Experience  and  felf-examination  may  aflift  us  in  adjuiting 
Che  general  theory  of  the  human  mind.  But  it  is  in  biftory  alone 
t?hat  we  can  fee  the  ftrength  of  its  powers,  the  connexion  of  itt 
principles,  and  the  variety  to  which  individuals  of  th^  fpeciei 
^re  fubjeflf  togeAer  with  many  other  particulars,  equally  curious 
and  ufeful  to  be  icnown,  by  a  perfon  who  is  defirous  thoroughly 
to  underftand  this  very  important  and  intereding  fubjcdf* 

An  European  would  allow  too  little  to  the  ftrength  of  imagi^ 
nation,  and  the  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body^  if  he 
formed  his  judgment  from  fafis  within  the  cottipals  of  his  own 
ebfervation  only.  If  he  cannot  travel,  he  muft  r^ad  oriental 
hiftory,  before  he  can  be  a  competent  judge  of  it.  In  the  Eaft^ 
even  convulfions  are  frequent  at  the  bare  recital  of  aftory,  orthe 
delivery  of  a  piece  of  eloquence.  The  utmoft  vehemence  iri 
a6iion  is  quife  natural  to  them.  They  exprefs  their  fenfations  by 
cries,  lifting  up  thehr  arms,  and  the  agitation  of  thetr  whole 
bodies.  And  geftures  which  outgo  every  poffible  natural 
impulfe,  to  a  degree  which  with  us  would  pafs  for  ridiculous 
and  mad,  are  not,  with  them,  accounted  extravagant.  The 
Mahometan  monks  and  dervifes  whirl  themfelves  round  in  their 
extafies  with  inconceivable  rapidity :  they  even  receive  their 
fultans  with  ihefe  convulfions.  Aifo  the  tendernefs  of  the 
orientals  for  the  living  exceeds  our  benevolence^  and  we  are  as 
far  ihort  of  them  in  our  regards  to  the  dead. 

In  this  age  of  reafdn  and  philofophy  we  Ihould  be  abfolutely 
Ignorant  without  the  help  of  hiftory,  how  deplorably  the  befl! 
faculties  of  the  human  mind  may  be  funk  and  fettered  by  fuper- 
ftition.  The  minds  of  almoft  all  the  ancients  were  enflaved  by 
it  to  a  degree  of  which  very  few  of  the  moderns  have  any  juft 
conce]^^on.     All  the  religion  of  the  ancient*^  that  of  the  learned 
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Greeks  and   Roman*  leaft  of  all   excepted,  was  fupcrftitioa  of 

Some  fpccics  of  ruperftitinn  lofe  evt  n  to  a  great  height 
yttdcr  che  fhelter  of  chtiftianity  ia  barbarous  ages.  Nevci 
was  the  folly  ^  witchcraft  in  fo  tnuch  credit  as  in  the  reign 
of  Htimy  III.  of  France,  A  magician  condemned  to  be  bm'ned 
ikclared  on  his  examination,  that  there  were  above  thirty^ 
thmirand  of  the  fame  profcffion  ia  France*  In  the  year 
1609,  fix  huudrctl  focerers  were  condemned  in  thejurifdi£lion  of 
the  parliafnent  of  Bourdeaux:,,  and  moft  tjf  them  burned.  The 
famous  curate  Lewis  Guaffred  i^  burned  at  Ai  x  in  the  year  1611,  had 
publicly  owned  that  he  w^  a  {be cere r,  and  thejudges  bdieved  htfn* 

In  fome  rcfpe^tis,  hiftory  bids  fairer  for  determining  the  con- 
imxlon  between  diEVrent  principles,  ilifpoiitiQns,  and  fituations 
of  the  human  mindt  than  any  reafoning  u  prkrL  Such  is  thar 
obf^rvation  of  Montefqufeu,  whether  it  be  true  or  not,  thai 
perfons  very  happy,  or  very  miferable,  ari  equally  inclined  to 
fe verity  %  witncfs  monks  and  conquerors^ 

ffiftoFy  a)^  fufniAes  t\\  tStuf^fimh^  faid  ufoa  tbr  curious 
A^bj^  9(  jf^thfuit  char4^ersy  w^Msver  hypoth^fis  we  adop^ 
with  rdrpe4k.  tjO^  thcfQr)  wbeftier  w^  (Jeiad  for  xkn  prevailing 
ill^«ence  of  ^Unf)<^fr  or  the  InfA^iAA  ol  ^ample^;  and  tbe  forco 
^  habits  of  long  ftaAding. 

Thofe  who  plead  for  the  loftMence  of  pbyftcal  eaufe?^  allege 
ibe  indolence,  the  laogpur  of  body,  and  the  fpeoulative  turn  of 
mind  which  ^ege^raltyobferved  in  people  offoutherncliinatesi 
together  with  tlie  firmnefs  of  bodily  texture^  and  the  gi:o(fiiefs  of 
inteUefts  in  people  fituaied  far  to  the  north.  They  fay  with 
Monte%ui|iu»  th^  druakennefs  prevaUs  over  the  whole  earih 
in  proportion  to  the  coldnefs  and  moifture  of  the  climate,  aad 
ihs^t  people  who  inhabit  a  windy  country  are  gencrarlly  wild  and 
iickie,  as  the  Qafcons  aikd  Thracians  i  whereas  a  calm  fituaiion 
fettles  and  tranquilUaes  the  mind» 

On  the  other  band,  thofe  who  endeavour  to  account  for  the 
variety  which  is  obfervable  in  national  charadiers  from  fixed 
moral  'eaufe%  or  from  particular  accidents  ( wfaich  might  give 
^  turn  to  tne  difpofitions  of  the  founders  of  a  ftate,  and  be 
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tfttrtntds  ^oi^ia^alttd  by  ^xiinpirf,  is  language  is^),  allege  oth*r 
WftoPicsrf  fiS&ti  ^  that  Aiihms  jtfid  Tbctte*  y^eri  fkuated  nesft 
iogcttii&f,  yet  the  kihabitdnrsof  thofe  t^wns  differed  much  in  thchr 
Aatidnat  chafa^f  y  as  ck)  th^  atici<frit?  and  modern  Greeks,  though 
mhabiting  ttit  felrtief  cliirtate.  TMV^Ilert,  however,  do  fay,  th* 
inany  <tf  tM  Gtttk^j  parficurmrly  flie  Athenians,  fhoW  a  great  deal 
6f  fialturat  qunckncift  of  apprehehfi6n,  notwithflanding  the  civil 
difacfvantag^s  they  labour  KmdeT,d}fadva^tage3 enow  to  damp  thb 
brightieft  genius  that  ever  apptalW*  aiiiong  men.  They  fay,  thit 
Ae  jteupte  of  Lattguedoc  arid  Gafcofny  are  the  gayeft  people  in 
France,  wh^refas  th6  SprfAiards,  who  are  fepai^ted  from  them 
mAy  by  che  Pyrenees,  a]re  2»  i»cttiatkafbly  heavy ;  that  the  Jews  in 
Europe,  acid' tike  Aifm^hiiiills  iii  the  Eaffv  have  the  fanfie  peculiar 
diara^r  in  s^ll  ^lalees,  at  w^ll  ^t  the  J^fuits,-  and  the  Quakers  ; 
2nd  thkt  tWe^  Sp^rAidi,  Dutch,  and  French  colonies,  though 
fitdated  in  (^e  fame  or  fimilat  climates,  retain  the  peculiarities 
of  their  refpeftive  mother  countries. 

Even  habit&  which  depend  vei^y  much  upon  the  coi^ilitution 
of  the  body,  which  is  uhiv^rfally  acknowledged  to  be  greiatly 
iidhienced  by  the  cliihate,  do-  hy  no  means  Correfpbnd*  to  it. 
Both  th^  aneieiit  and  modern  Gcirmans,  indeed,  were  remarkable 
(at  their  ^ddicSEeditefs  to  d/mking  ;•  but  the  PerCafns,  who  are 
liow  the  mbft  abftemioo^  pieople  in  the  world,  were,  in  ancient 
timesy  as  much  the  contrary.  Artaxerxes  reckoned  himfdf 
Aiperioi^  to  hi^  brother  Cyrus,  becaufe  he  was  a  better  drinker* 
DaHus  Hyftafpes  caufed  it  to  be  infcribed  upon  his  tomb,  that  no 
pe'x*fon  coald  bear  a  ^greater  quantity  of  liquor,  and  Alexander 
the  Great  Was  obliged  to  dritik  hard  in  ordiir  to  recommen4 
himfelf  to'  th€>  feme  people.  The  Mofcovites,  a  very  northern 
nation,  ^ere  as  jealous  as  any  people  in  the  fouth,  bef6^  theffr 
commani<^<dtion  with  the  reft  of  Europe.  The  Englifh,  tljey  &y, 
hav^eleaft  of  an  uniform  national  charader,  on  account  of  their 
liberty^ and  independence,  wMfch  enables  every  man  to  follow 
hisown  hldmour. 

'^  Thefei  iild  all  tfcfe  vairiedes  obfervable  in  the  human  fpecies, 
farnilb' a^  moft  pleafihg  objed  of  attention  to  ^.reader  of  hiftory; 

*A  moralifk 


i 
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A  BieraliA,  without  the  aid  of  biflory,  which  furniOies  htn 
with  more  cxtcnfivf  ohfervations  than  his  own  experience  coutil ' 
rcac  Iv  to,  would  be  loo  apt  to  grow  bfgotted  to  arbitrary  and 
Fancirul  hypotbefc^  about  the  divifion  of  the  faculties  of  the 
human  mind,  about  the  proper  office  of  each  faculty,  ami  the 
yniformify  of  its  opei  ationg.  Several  varieties  in  what  is  called 
the  moral  feivfc>  were  noted  in  the  lc£ture  upon  the  moral  ufei 
of  hiflory.  To  ihcfe  I  fliall  now  add^  in  order  to  lead  the 
attention  of  a  reader  of  hiftory  to  other  varieties  of  a  fimilar 
H-iture,  which  aftetSt  the  theory  of  the  human  mind  and  its 
faculties,  thu  the  Jap.inefe  think  fuicide  virtuous  when  not 
injurious  lo  fociety,  and  the  Chinefe  certainly  think  it  no  fm 
to  expofe  the  children  they  cannot  maintain*  l^hefe,  and  the 
difTercnt  degrees  of  value  fet  upon  particular  virtues^  and  the 
different  degrees  of  horror  conceived  again  ft  particular  vices,  in 
difii:r€nt  nations  and  ages,  arc  well  worth  the  attention  of  a 
philofophcr  and  morallft. 

It  is  not  beneath  him  to  confider  even  tlic  varieties  there  arc 
in  the  outward  ff^rm  of  the  human  fpecies;  fince  it  h  evident 
there  are  fome  things  very  remarkable  in  the  make  of  the  body 
apd  turn  of  the  features,  which  we  learn  from  hiftory  has  ev«r 
buen  peculiar  to  certain ;  nations,  and  by  which  one  may  be 
jgreatly  aflifled  in  tracing  the  origin  and  migration  of  people.  I 
(hall  mention  a  few  of  thefe  differences,  with  a  view  to  excite 
you  to  rnveftigate  this  fubje£l  more  thoroughly  tb^n  it  has  yet 
been  done. 

The  African  Wacks  arc?  well  knpv(^n  to  be  different  from  the 
Europeans,  ai^dj^t  more  in  the  colour  of  their  fltin,  than  in 
the  fonii  of  their  Jips  and  nofes,  the  hair  of  their  hciads^  and  the. 
(hape  of  their  legs.  Lapland  prodiices  no  men  taller  than  three 
cubits,  their  eyes,  ea^s,  and  nofes  are  diflferent  from  thofe  of  all 
other  people  who  furround  them.  As  Voltaire  fays,  they  feem  to 
^e  formed  pujrpofely  for  the  climate  they  inhatblt.  Th^  people  of 
CafFraria  are  of  an  olive  colour ;  the  people  of  $ophlU,  Mont* 
baza,  and  Melinda  are  black,  but  of  9  different  fp^ci^  from 
thwfe  of  Nigritia.    In  th?    middle  of   Africa  ar?  little  men, 

as 
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as  white  as  fnow,  with' faces  like  thofe  of  the  negroes,  and 
round  eyes  like  thofe  of  a  partridge*  The  Tartars  and  native 
Americans^  and  the  inhabitants  of  Kamtfchatka^  have  thin 
beards.  Du  Halde  fays,  the  very  make  (if  the  Chinefe  mouth 
n  very  different  from  that  of  the  Europeans,  their  teeth  areplaced 
in  a  different  manner  from  ours,  the  under  row  ftands  out,  and 
fometimes  as  far  as  the  upper  Irp,  or,  at  lead  on  the  gum^ 
of  the  under  row,  which  lies  inwards  fo  that  the  two  gums 
fcarce  ever  meet  together,  like  thofe  of  Europeans. 

Even  the  difeafes  to  which  mankind  have  been  fubje6l  in 
different  ages,  and  to  which  they  are  incident  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  are  a  ftriking  obje£l  of  attention  to  an  hiflorian. 
Difeafes  are  mentioned  in  antiquity  which  are  almofl  unknown 
to  modern  medicine,  and  new  difeafes  have  arifen,  and  propa* 
gated  themfelves,  of  which  there  are  no  traces  in  ancient  hiftory. 
The  fmall  and  the  great  pox,  which  are  not  fo  much  as 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  author,  deflroy,  it  is  thought,  ten 
or  twelve  pares  of  mankind  every  generation.  .  The  origin  of 
thefe  difeafes  has  been  the  fubjed  of  much  controverfy,  and  ic 
can  only  be  decided  by  hiftory.  The  leprofy  was  hardly  known . 
in  Europe  till  it  was  imported  in  the  time  of  the  Crufades, 
and  the  prevalence  of  that  diforder  in  thofe  times  is  now  hardly 
credible.  Philip  Auguftus  of  France  bequeathed  one  hundred 
fols  to  each  of  the  two  thoufand  Lazarettoes  in  his  kingdom. 

Matter  of  ufeful  philofophical  fpeculation  may  arife  even  from 
tbeconfiderationof  the  w^itowhich  mankind  have  been  addiSed, 
particularly  to  the  prevalence  of  particular  vices  in  certain  coun* 
tries  and  the  fucceffion  of  vices  in  different  ages.  Two  centuries 
ago  (as  the  progrefe  of  revenge  is  ing^nioufly  traced  in.  the  Law 
Tra<5ts}  aifaifination  was  thecrime  in  fafhion  in  Europe,  but  it 
wore  out  by  degrees,  and  made  way  for  a  more  covered,  but  more 
deteftable  method  of  deftrudion  by  poifon.  This  horrid  crime 
was  extremely  faihionable  in  France  and  Italy.  It  vanifhed, 
however,  imperceptibly,  and  was  fucceeded  by  a  lefs  difho-* 
nourable  method  of  exercifing  revenge,  viz.  by  duelling. 

LafUy, 


LECTUR  ES 


Part 


Ldlly*  UQ  phikifopherp  in  reading  hiftorjr,  can  pafs  ^ihout 
particular  obfervation  whatever  occurs  with  rcfpeft  to  th« 
hngitage  of  dtifercnt  age*  and  nations.  Every  thi^g  relating 
lo  their  rife^  progrefs,  and  revdutiorts^  will  demand  his  attcndoi^^ 
being  ufcful  both  in  tracing  the  migrations  of  people,  as  wat 
obfervied'bctbrej  and  in  throwing  light  upon  the  fentiments  and 
feelings  of  the  human  mind,  to  which  language  corrcfpondsy 
and  htlng  thereby  fubfervtent,  in  a:  vaiiety  of  ym^^  to  miUi] 
philofuphical  fpccuiatiom. 


LECTURE 
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LECTURE        LXVI. 

Am  Attention  to  Divine  Providence  in  the  Condu^  of  Human 
Affairs  recommended*  The  JJje  of  thefe  Obfe^rvations  in  deifion* 
firating  the  Divine  Attributes.  Compi^rifon  of  this  Proof  with 
that  from  the.  Works  of  Nature^  Thefe  Ref^arches  cleared  frqm 
the  Charge  of  Prefumptionm  Great  Caution  recommended. 
Methods  and  Maxims  of  proceeding  in  thefe  Inquirios.  Evi* 
.  dence  af  the  State  of  the  World  .having  been  improved^  and 
'  Marks  of  its  being  in  a  Progrefs  towards  farther  Improvement  : 
confidered  here  only  with  Refpe£i  to  perfmal  Security  and  perfonal 
.Liberty*  The  State  of ,  pirfmoL  Security  inGreeccy  RonUy  and 
the  Feudal  Times  of  Europe^  compared  with  the  State  of  Things 
atpr^ent^  Number  of  Slaves  in  ancient  Tirnes^.  and  during^the 
Prevalence  of  the  Feudal  Sy^em* 

TH  £  oobleft  objeiS  of  attentiop  to  an  hiftorian^  and  to 
every  pecfon  who  confiders  himrelf  as  a  fubjpdi  of  the 
fnoraLgQverninent  of  God,  I  have  referved  for  the  laft  place  \ 
aiul  that  is^  the  conduiS'of  0ivlne  Providence  in  the  diredion 
of  human  affairs.  This  is  the  moft  fuhJime  fubjeft  of  con- 
tetnpbtion  that  can  employ  the  mind  of  jman.  And,  as  was 
fliewn  in  the  firft  part  of  this  courfe,  has  the  happieft  tendency 
Xa  infpire  ouf  hearts  with  the  fentiments  of  piety  and  vir- 
tue* 

Confufed  and  perplexed  as  Ts   the   profpeft,  which  hiftory 

exhibits  to  our  view,  it  is,  fn  reality,  an  exhibition  of  the 
ways  of  God,  and  jointly- with  the  works  of  nature  (which 
at  firft  fight,  prefent  a  profpeft  equally  confufed  and  per- 
plexed) leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  his  perfe£ticms,  and  of  his 
will. 

Hitherto, 


ff  t  L  E  C  T  0  R  E  S    b  K  Pajit,  V. 

HitherCQ,  indeed,  next  to  the  fcriptur^f,  we  have  bctn 
chleHy  indebted  to  the  latter  of  thefe  inftru^ors  for  what  wt 
know  of  God*  Bui  the  time  may  come  when  we  fliall  have  ai 
frequent  rccourfe  to  the  former.  The  principles  of  the  former 
are,  no  daubc^  as  yet,  fur  better  underflood  ;  ftoce  by  the 
fucce&ve  obfervattoos  of  fomc  ages  of  mankind,  much  more  of 
umformity  has  been  difcovered  amldft  ihetr  fceming  irregu- 
kmy.  The  chief  reafon  of  chis  is,  tbac  the  operadons  of 
rmtare  arc  more  fully  expofcd  to  our  vie^.  Every  obfer* 
radon  and  experiment  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  we  pleafe, 
and  to  as  much  advantage  as  We  can  poiUbly  devife  ;  whereat 
the  events  which  take  place  in  confequence  of  the  views  of 
Divine  Providence  happen  but  once,  and  oar  knowledge  of 
them,  and  of  all  the  circumilances  which  attended  them  (from 
i^-fikh  only  we  can  judge  either  of  their  efficient  or  final  caufes) 
are  but  imperfe^^tly  tranfmitted  to  us  by  hiftory  ;  for  which  rea- 
fon  Wt  fee  little  more  as  yet  than  a  chao5,  ^nd  heap  of  coti- 
fufion,  in  the  fcene. 

But  i^t  nat  this  difcourage  us  in  our  rcfcarches.  What  ii 
truly,  valuable  iothe  hiftory  of  pafi  ages  is  every  day  cleared 
from  more  and  more  of  the  obfcurity  in  which  it  has  been 
involved.  In  confequelice  of  which,  the  feries  and  contiexton 
of  events  may  be  more  ftridly  traced,  fo  that  we  may  fay,  the 
plan  of  this  divine  drama  is  opening  more  and  more^  and 
the  grand  cataftrophe  growing  nearer  and  nearer  perpetuaDy. 
As,  therefore,  this  moft  tnterefting  fubjed  may  now  be  ftiidied 
to  more  advantage  than  it  could  hitherto  have  been  done,  wt 
ought  to  give  more  attention  to  it  than  has  hitherto  been  given, 
and  endeavour  to  afcertajn  arid  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the 
divine  perfedkion^,  from  con&derations  and  topics  of  argU'< 
ment,  of  which  little  ufe  has  hitherto  been  made  for  this  pur- 
ppfe^ 

It  may,  by  fome,  be  thought  prefumptuous  in  man  to  attempt 
Co  fcan  the  ways  of  God  in  the  condud  of  human  affairs.  But 
thefam^i  objeAlon  might  with  equal  juftice  be  made  to  the 
fittdy  of  th<$  works  9f  God  in  the  frsjime  of  nature.  Both  me- 
thods 
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thods  are  equally  attempts  to  trace  out  the  perfeAions  and  pro* 
vidence  of  God,  by  means  of  different  footfteps  which  he  hasr 
left  us  of  them,  difiering  only  in  this,  that  the  one  are  much 
morediftind  than  die  other.  What  is  the  whole  fcienceof 
phyfidogy,  but  an  attempt  to  invefKgate  the  reafons,  or  final 
cauies,  of  the  ftra&ure  of  the  feveral  parts  of  nature,  with 
a  view  to  fee  farther  into  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the 
Dirine  Being  manifefted  in  his  works  ?  And  in  fa^,  fo  far 
is  this  condud,  in  either  cafe,  from  impiety,  that  it  is  the 
proper  ^nd  the  nobleft  ufe  we  can  make  of  our  intellcAual  fa- 
culties, which  is  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  God  our  maker^ 
by  means  of  obfervations  on  every  part  of  his  works,  or  con* 
du^  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  exhibit  to  our  view, 
and  as  it  were  to  fubjedl  to  our  examination,  no  doubt  for  thit 
▼ery  purpofe. . 

Tbegreateft  caution  i^,  certainly,  requifite  in  our  refeardies 
into  this  fubjeft ;  and  very  rafli,  and  unbecoming,  would  it  be 
in  us  to  pronounce,  in  a  peremptory  manner,  what  was  the 
intention  of  the  Deity  in  any  of  the  events  of  this  lower  world, 
beeaufe  we  are  able  to  fee,  and  to  compare,  fo  vefy  few  of  the 
circumftances  with  which  they  are  conneAed^  But  taking  far 
granted  what  we  already  do  know  of  God,  both  from  his  works 
snd  from  his  word,  we  cannot  err  far  in  any  conclufions  we  draw 
from  the  obfervation  of  his  providence.  And  it  cannot  bMt  be 
a  very  great  fatisfa£lion  to  a  pious  mind  to  fee  his  faith  in  the 
divine  power  and  wifdom,  which  was  firft  edabliOied  upon  the 
preceding  foundation,  corroborated  by  obfervations  on  other 
appearances* 

To  proceed,  therefore,  in  the  furcft  manner  in  our  en* 
quiries  into  the  condu£l  of  Divine  Providence,  we  ought 
to  take  for  granted,  the  doctrines  of  the  wifdom  and  good- 
ncfs  of  God,  as  fuggeded  from  his  works  and  his  word,  and 
look  upon  it  as  a  fair  prefumption  that  we  are  not  far  wrong  in 
our  conje^res,  when  we  fee  a  courfe  of  events  in  the  hif-* 
tory  of  the  world  terminating  in  the  fame  benevolent  purpofes. 
And  we  ought  to  hefitatc  and  fufpcnd  our  judgment  upon  the 

view 
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Yirw  of  any  famiagly  ceiitraiy  appeardoces,  witcing  the  ftfdt 
of  father  obfervafkifsi. 

This  bflftdif  analogous  t^  dxe  ^no&  upprov^  tuechmis  of 
i«3£oniAg«  jiHJ  the  ftrickft  |»faitofopbic4  inreftij^BtiOi] ;  and 
f^OTftiifig  afi  liiuwerfyiy  allowed  cnajom  in  the  condiid  oi 
uur  undcrllan^iRg  id  other  fioiibr  cafe:^^  I»  examiaing  evea 
llie  wcM^ks  of  meEif  if  we  liave  anf  re^vn  to  fupiMfe  uqU 
fofmity  and  confifteiicf  of  ddiga  in  tbenip  «re  are  guided 
in  our  ffiquirlcs  into  the  ftrui^re  of  their  parts  hf  a  vkw 
to  this  ctHififtef^ciTf  and  never  conclude  agJiioft  that  coftfiAejicy 
wKidi  the  grealer  number  o/  appearances  Tuggeil  to  us,  from 
the  jtfft   view  of    circumilaQces  not  eafily  reconcilable  wich 

In  like  manner,  Utace,  In  tbe  greaceS  p^rt  of  the  works  of 
God,  wc  fee  plain  marks  of  wife  and  kiad  intentioat  we  ncvef 
think  we  ought  to  give  up  our  belief  of  the  wiAlom  and  goodnefs 
fif  God,  becaufe  we  are  not  abfe  to  fee  how  every  appearance  in 
nature  is  reconcileable  with  thent  i  and  if  this  he  our  maxjin  ill 
the  inveftigation  of  the  works  of  nature,  much  mare  ought  it 
te  be  fo  in  fcanning  the  ways  of  Goil  in  the  courfe  of  his  provi* 
dence  i  this  being  a  fubje^l  in  itfelf  much  more  ob&ure,  and  to 
which  our  facukies,  for  the  reafons  given  abovt^^  are  much 
more  uiiequal.  Let  an  hiflorian,  ihereforei  attend  to  every 
inilatice  of  improvement,  and  a  better  ftate  of  things  being 
brought  about  t  by  the  events  which  are  pre  fen  ted  to  him  lu 
hi  (lory,  and  let  him  afcribe  thofe  events  to  an  ^niitui&n  in  the 
Divine  Being  to  bring  about  that  better  {late  of  things  by  means 
of  thofe  events  j  and  if  he  cannot  fee  the  fame  benevolent  teiiT 
dency  in  all  other  appearances  let  him  remain  in  fufpenfe  with 
irgard  lo  them.  « 

Let  the  perfon,  then,  who  would  tra>ce  the  conduct  of  Di* 
vine  Providence,  attend  to  every  advantage  which  the  prcient 
age  enjoys  above  ancient  times,  and  iee  whether  he  cannot  per* 
ceive  marks  of  thin^  being  in  a  progrefs  towards  a  ftate  of  \ 
greater  perfe%Stion*  Let  him  particularly  attend  to  every  event  / 
which  contributes  to  the  propagation  of  religious  knowledge  i   I 
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fni  Uftljr,  let  Um  iCaffifi»Uy  obfwvis  tU  ^  ivjyis  whieb  maalfind 
Cfimplain  of,  aijid  coofidcr  wbotb^r  they  t)e  fiot  <eitber  reitKsdm 
ef  greater  cvik,  or,  iittppofingtbe  geAeral^^nftiCtftkKi  of  tht«gt 
unalterable,  tbc  ncceflary  meaas  of  introdAici^A  greater  degnee^ 
cf  hippinds  than  could  have  been  brought  ai^out  hy  any  otber 
means  ;  atleaft,  whether  tiiey  he  aot,  in  £aft,  Aibferrieot  to  a 
flyte  of  greater  happinefs.  I  ihall  make  a  few  obferYBtions  i^-* 
•n  each  of  thefe  heads,  in  onder  to  afllft  you  in  your  faitber 
enquiries  into  this  insportant  fubje£L 

That  the  ftatsof  the  world  at  pre£bnt,  and  particularly  the 
ftate  of  Europe,  isviiftly  pveferabletowhat  it  was  in  any  former 
period,  is  evident  from  the  very  firft  view  of  things.  A  thou- 
fand  circumftances  ihew  how  inferior  the  ancients  were  to  tfafi^ 
moderns  in  religious  knowledge,  in  fcienoe  in  generaJ,  in  go-e 
vemment,  in  laws,  both  the  laws  o£  nations,  ar>d  thofe  of  p(ir-» 
tiodar  ftates,  in  arts,  in  commerce,  in  the  conveniences  of  life* 
in  manners,  and  in  confcquence  of  all  theie,  in  happimfs.  Al-» 
moft  all  thefe  particulars  have  been  demooftrated  in  the  courfe 
of  thefe  lectures,  L  ihall,  therefore,  confine  myCblf,  in  this 
place,  to  two  particulars,  comprehended  under  the  general  fub-* 
j£&  of  laws  and  government,  in  which  the  fuperiority  of  the 
internal  jconftitution  of  modem  ftates  abov;e  thofe  qf  the  ancients 
will  appear  to  great  advantage,  and  thofe  are,  perfonal  futtritf 
and  ptrfonal  lilnrty* 

Perfonal  fiscurity,  or  a  freedom  from  violence  and  infiilt,  is 
certainly  the  nu)ft  important  objeS:  of  all  civil  government ; 
and  it  cannot  be  defirah}e  to  live,  where  that  is  not  firmly  efia«- 
bliihed ;  and  a  very  few  inftances  will  (hew  the  extreme  in- 
fecurity  of  ancient  times  in  comparifon  of  the  modern,  and 
particularly  the  prefent  ftate  of  England. 

Wemayjudgeof  the  ftate  of  Greece  in  this  refpe£l  by  that 
pa^ge  in  a  dialogue  of  Xer>ophon  quoted  before,  in  which  he 
humouroufiy  (hews  the  advantages  of  poverty,  and  the  incon-* 
venierice  of  riches,  and  by  what  Tacitus  fays,  that  their  tem- 
ples were  full  of  debtors  and  criminals,  as  churches  and  n^onsS- 
^ries  ufed  formerly  to  be  in  Popifh  countries* 
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R^mf)  nni  the  neighbourhood  of  it*  in  the  moft  ineereftii 
perfoJ  of  tt^  hiftory,  viz,  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  abounded  wi 
Eobber^,     Sdluil    fays,    thjt   Catiline's  army   was  much  aug- 
mented by  the  acccfli  on  of  highwaymen  about  Rome.     Cicero 
obferved^  that  had    Mllo  way-kid  Clodius  by  night,  it  might  | 
have  been  imagined  he  had  been  killed  by  highwaymen,  and  that  " 
the  frcqaency  of  fuch  accidents  would   have  favoured  the  fup* 
pofition,  though   he  had  thirty     (laves  with    him    compleadyJ 
armed,  and  accuflomed  to  blo^ni  and  danger.     By  the   law  of 
the  twelve  tables^  poflelfion  for  twoyear^  formed  a  prefer  ipt ion 
for  land,  and  of  one  year  for  moveabJesj  an  evident  mark  of 
frequeat  violences,  when  fuch  a  bw  was  neceifEfy  to  fecure 
title  to  property. 

Barbarous  nations  appear  to  have  been  in  no  better  a  fit  u  at  ion. 
In  proportion  to  the  property  they  had,     Hirtius  Jays,  that  iit 
Caefar*s  time   every  man  in    Spain    was  obliged  to  live  In  a 
caflle^  or  walled  town,  for  hisfecurity.     There  are  a  thoufand 
evidences  of  the  violence  and  infccurity  of  the  feudal  times  in 
•II  parts  of  Europe.     Every  retainer  to  a  powerful  lord  might 
do  whsitever  he  pleafed  with  impunity.     It  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  parcel  of  defperate  fellows,  fiich  as  Robin  Hood 
and  his  companions,   independently    of  any  lord,  to  live    in 
defiance  of  all  the  laws  and  adminiftration  in  being,  without 
ever  being  brought  to  punifliment.     Nay,  fuch  bands  of  rob- 
bers often  acquired  a  confiderable  degree  of  reputation.     Kings 
entered  into  treaties  with  them,  and  bought  their  fefvice  at  a 
confiderable^ price.     The  armies  of  Fdward  III.  c6nflfted  chiefly 
of  fuch  banditti,  and  they    formed  the    befl:    part  of  all  the 
armies  then  employed  in  Europe.     In  thofe  times  every  per* 
fon  of  any  eftate   or  property  lived  in  a  kind  of  caflle  ;  the 
moats  the    ftrong  enclofures,  and  the  battlements   about  all 
qld  country  feats,  together  with  many  other  circumftances,  (hew 
that  they  were  built  more  for  fccurity,  than  for  convenience, 
or  pleafure.  * 

As  inftances  enow  v/ere  given  of  the  wretchednefs  of  thofe 
times  in  the  lecture  upon  the    feudal  fyftem,  I  0tall  content 
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myfelfy  in  this  place,  with  an  extra£l  from  Voltaire,  fhewing  the 
ftate  of  Italy  fo  late  as  in  the  fixteenth  century,  which  was  a 
pretty  juft  pifturc  of  a  great  part  of  the  reft  of  Europe*  "  Italy, 
**  furrounded  bjr  the  arts,  and  in  the  very  bofom  of  peace,  was 
<*  deficient  in  refpe£l  of  general  police,  and  had  a  long  ^ime  been 
•*  infefted  with  public  robbers,  like  ancient  Greece  in  the  moft 
**  barbarous  times.  Whole  troops  of  armed  banditti  marauded 
**  from  one  province  to  another,  from  the  frontiers  of  Milan  to 
*'  the  farther  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  either  purchafing 
**  a  prote^on  of  the  petty  princes,  or  obliging  them  to  wink 
^^  at  their  rapines.  The  papal  fee  could  not  clear  its  dominions 
•*  of  them  till  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.  Even  after  his  pontificate 
**  they  appeared  fome  times.  The  example  of  thefe  free-booters 
^^  encouraged  private  perfons  to  put  in  pradtice  the  (hocking 
*'  cuftom  of  afTaffination.  The  ufe  of  the  ftiletto  was  but  too 
**  common  in  the  towns,  while  the  country  was  over-run  with 
"  banditti.  Theftudents  of  Padua  ufed  to  knock  people  on 
**  the  head,  as  they  were  pafling  under  the  piazzas  which  run 
**  along  each  fide  of  the  ftreet." 

The  greater  fecurity  of  the  prefcnt  times,  above  that  of  the  ftate 
of  Europe  during  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  is  evident 
from  this  circumftance^  That  which  we  call  treafure  trove^  or  the 
difcovery  of  concealed  money,  &Ct  was  in  former  times  a  con- 
fiderable  part  pf  the  revenues  of  the  lords  to  whom  the  land  be 
longed  s  which  (hews  that  it  had  been  much  the  cuftom  to  hide 
things  of  value,  for  fear  of  being  plundered  of  them,  and  that  thofe 
who  hid  them  had  been  fo  often  obliged  to  abandon  them,  that  t\Q 
body  knew  where  they  were.  At  prefent  fuch  a  fource  of  revenue 
would  never  be  thought  of,  but  every  thing  that  V9Z%  found y  un*- 
claimed  by  any  body,  would  be  the  property  of  the  finder. 

So  little  was  the  fecurity  of  property  in  the  feudal  times,  that 
men  were  often  gainers  by  diye(iing  themfelves  of  it,  and  giving 
it  to  the  church,  of  which  they  held  it  in  fee.  Methods  fimilar 
to  this  are  at  this  day  taken  in  Turkey. 

The  hiftory  o^  fairs  furni(hes  another  argument  for  the  im^ 
proved  ftate  of  Europe.     They  were  inftituted  when  travelling" 
was  unfafe,  and  all  property  expofcd  to  plunder.    However, 
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needy  lords  and  needy  fovereigns  confented  ihat,  upon  ccft^iia 
terms,  traders  might  meet  and  exchange  their  commpditic!^, 
without  the  rifque  of  their  being  feized,  and  with  the  privifegf 
of  going  and  returning  unmokfted.  A  commerce  thus  reftriaed 
was  better  than  no  commerce  at  ajl.  At  prefent,  however, 
thofe  great  fitirs  have  little  advantagCj  except  what  they  derivi 
from  cuftom;  and  in  countries  pcrfeaiy  civilized  they  art 
almoft  fallen  into  difufe.  IndiviJuab  travel  with  cafe  liti4 
fafety,  and  do  bufmefs  in  a  manner  more  advantagcotis  to  thcfn^ 
felves. 

That  there  is  lefs  domeftk  flavery  in  the  world  than  formerly 
is  very  evident,  notwithftanding  the  late  revival  of  that  {bpcking 
pmflice  in  the  Weft-Indies.  And  domeftlc  flavery  h  far  mort 
cruel  and  oppreffive  than  any  civil  fubje£tion  wh^^tevcr  j  juft 
ai  it  is  more  grievous  to  fubmit  to  a  petty  prince*  whofe  do^ 
minions  extend  not  beyond  a  fmgle  city,  than  to  obey  a  great 
monarch  ;  the  fubje^s  of  a  petty  prince^  and  the  ilaves  of  i 
private  perfon,  being  more  immediately  under  the  eye  of  their 
mafler. 

The  number  of  (laves  in  ancient  times  is  almoft  incredible  at 
this  day.  Strabo  fays,  that  ten  thoufand  flaves  hav^  h^en  often 
fol^d  in  a  day  for  the  ufe  of  (he  Romans,  only  in  ome  piU-ticuUr 
place,  viz.  Delas  in  Cilicia.  Eunua  and  Athepio  g^ve  liberty 
to  fixty  thoufand  flaves  in  Sicily,  ^nd  other  immepfe  armies 
were  frequently  raifed  out  of  them,  •  At  Athen^^  and  all  tbq 
confiderable  cities  in  Greec^e,  (laves  were  generally  four  times, 
or  even  in  a  greater  proportiooj^  ipore  nunxerous  thai)  the  free* 
men* 

The  petty  tyrannies  into  which  ^Imoft  all  ancient  (utions;  in 
early  times  were  divided,  could  diflfer  very  little  fronp^  ^  Utgo 
family,  in  which  one  was  matter,  and  the  reft  flavtjs.  Indeed, 
the  univerfal  odium  ir^to  which  every  name  of  kingly  power  ffH 
in  Greece  and  Italy,  (hews  th^  qafe  to  h^vq  been  -^^  it  \^  berf 
reprefented. 

In  the  feudal  times  in  Europe*  in  whi(;h  oppreil^ron^  of  all 
kmds  prevailed,  this  y^as  not  the  leaft  ^yil  i  (he  Ubouri^g 
people,  aj^id  the  artiifans  were  a$  miich  the  property  of  the  g%^ 
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landholders  as  the  foil  itfelf,  and  the  cafe  is  nearly  the  fame  at 
this  day  in  Poland.  That  mankind  are  happier  in  this  rcfped 
than  formerly,  and  there  is  a  profpeft  of  the  farther  increafc  of 
perfonal  fecurity,  and  pcrfonal  liberty,  in  confequence  of  any 
courfe  of  events,  and  efpecially  thofe  which  favour  the  pro- 
pagation of  knowledge  in  general,  and  of  the  chriftian  re- 
ligion in  particular,  mufl  be  afcribed  to  the  wifdom  and  good-> 
hefs  of  God,  who  made,  and  who  governs  the  world. 
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Th  gradual  Advancement  of  RiHgtsus  Kmwhdgt  to  he  attended  is^ 
particularly  in  the  Pr&pagaiion  &f  Chrijiianity^  and  the  Circum- 
Jiances  attending  the  RifQrmati^n*  Ohje^t^n  to  the  Go&dntfs 
&f  Gad  fr&m  the  State  of  War  Mankind  have  generally  bm 
in*  War  has  aiwap  borne  a  very  great  Proportion  U  Pi^ct* 
Rijleifions  upsn  the  Slain  in  Battle.  Haw  far  the  Calamifm 
&/  War  extend.  The  Benefit  accruing  ta  Mankind  fr&m  ihtir 
Difpojition  to  hojiiiity^  The  particular  Ufe  g/  War  Jhown  in 
feveral  Cafes,  Religion^  Liherty^  and  the  Sciences  have  ofien 
been  promoted  by  War^ 
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van  cement  of  religious  knowledgCj  and  chofe  circum- 


ftances  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world  which  have  contributed  to 
its  advancement,  are  very  important  objeds  of  attention  to  an 
hiftorian  and  divine,  but  it  is  what  would  be  departing  out  of  my 
province  to  dWell  upon  in  this  place.  This  fubjedl  has  beea 
excellently  treated  by  the  late  Bifhop  of  Carlifle,  in  his  Con- 
fider attorn  on  the  Theory  of  Religion  j  in  which  performance  he 
has  (hown,  from  the  flate  of  the  world,  as  colle£ted  from  hiftory, 
that  Chrift  came  in  the  fulnefs  of  time^  both  when  the  chriftian 
dodrines  were  the  moft  wanted,  and  when  every  thing  was  moft 
favourable  to  their  evidence  and  propagation. 

The  circumftances  of  the  reformation  ought  alfo  to  be  at- 
tended to  with  the  fame  view,  and .  it  ought  to  be  confidered 
that  the  benefit  of  the  reformation  is  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
garded as  confined  to  the  reformed  party.  The  reformation 
was  but  like  a  little  leaven,  v^hich  leavened  the  whole  lump. 
Theftate  of  the  catholic  church  is  prodigioufly  better  than  it  was 
before  die  exiftence  of  proteftantifm.     There  arc  fewer  abufes 
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in  the  papal  conftitution  than  formerly  ;  and  popifb  princes, 
though  they  remain  attached  to  the  rites  of  the  Romilh  church, 
have,  in  fa£t,  thrown  off  all  fubje6tion  to  the  pope.  A  fimilar 
fervice  has  been  done  to  the  church  of  England  by  the  old  puri- 
tans, and  the  prefent  diflenters. 

Our  greateft  difficulty  in  tracing  ihe  conduct  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence  in  the  government  of  the  world  arifes  from  the  ftate  of 
war^  in  which,  upon  the  firft  reading  of  hiftory,  mankind  feem 
to  have  been  almoft  perpetually  engaged. 

This  is  fo  (Iriking  a  circumftance  to  the  generality  of  readers 
of  hiftory,  that  it  has  been  aflerted,  that  hiftory  contains  no- 
thing but  a  view  of  the  vices  and  the  mifery  of  mankind. 
To  me,  however,  and,  I  believe,  to  many  others,  this  fnhjeSt 
appears  in  a  very  different  light.  Times  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity are  pafled  over  in  filence  by  all  hiftorians,  and  for  this 
reafon  the  face  of  hiftory  prefents  fo  horrid  an  afpcd.  But  if 
any  perfon  will  take  the  trouble  to  calculate  accurately,  he  will 
probably  find,  that  war  has  borne  no  greater  a  proportion  to 
peace  than  (icknefs  has  borne  to  health,  in  the  ordinary  cour/e 
of  human  life.  If,  therefore,  the  difeafes  we  are  fubjed  to 
(the  conftitution  of  our  nature  confidered)  be  upon  the  whole 
filutary,  or  if  that  conftitution  whereby  we  are  expofed  to  thetfi 
be  the  beft  upon  the  whole,  fo  that  we  fhould  rather  chufe  to 
be  expofed  to  them  than  not,  no  particular  obje£tion  will  He  to 
the  condu£l  of  Providence  on  account  of  the  evils  of  war. 

If,  moreover,  we  confider  that  the  numbers  flain  in  battle 
are  abfolutely  inconfiderable  in  comparifon  of  thofe  who  die 
a  natural  death,  even  in  very  deftrudive  wars,  and  that  the. 
plague,  the  fmall-pox,  and  many  other  diforders,  do  vaftly 
more  execution  than  the  fword ;  and  befldes,  that,  with  refpe£l 
to  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  who  actually  perifli  in  war,  the  courfe 
of  nature  may  poffibly  have  been  but  litUe  anticipated  s  we  (hall 
fee  reafon  to  conclude,  that,  provided  pofterity  beinany  refpe£l 
better  for  the  war,  the  lives  loft  in  it  were  very  well  loft.  Con« 
iidering  what  kind  of  perfons  compoie  the  bulk  of  our  modern 
armies,  it  may,  without  any  hefitation,  be  faid,  that  it  is  more 
than  probable,  in  no  other  way  could  they  have  done  their  coun* 
try  fo  much  fei;vic€* 
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In  all  fpcculations  of  this  naturej  war  ought  to  bo  confidcred 
as  confined  to  thofe  who  are  fufFerers  by  it.  For  certainly, 
it  would  be  very  abfurd  to  confider  all  the  people  of  England,  or 
France,  as  in  a  ftata  of  war  duf  tng  the  period  of  their  late  mutual 
hoftdities^  when  the  far  greater  part  of  them  were  very  incon- 
fiderably  afFei^ed  by  It,  paying  only  a  few  taxes  extraordinary  on 
that  account.  1  his  inconvcnkncc  (to  recur  to  our  former  allu- 
Hon)  is  like  nothing  more  than  a  flight  cold,  a  temporary  head- 
achy or  fiich    pains  as  pafs  every  day  without  any  attention. 

The  nature  and  neceHity  of  evils  in  gmiral^  I  ftiall  not  under- 
take tod  i  feu  fs,  as  it  belongs  wholly  to  another  fubjqA.  I  fiialL 
only  in  this  place,  onGdcr  whether,  allowing  the  oeceiBqi 
of  human  nature  being  what  it  is  in  other  retpects,  the  dif*^ 
pofu^on  to  hoftilityh^s  not,  up«jn  the  whole,  been  ferviceablij, 
to  mankind,  and  whether  chcy  would  not  have  been  in  a  worlj^ 
fituation  without  that  difpofubn. 

Now  it  appe;trs  to  me,  dia:,  in  early  ages,  before  mankia^d 
had  acquired  a  ta tie  for  intellectual  pleafures,  when  they  ftudied 
nothing  but  the  gratification  of  their  lower  app^tites^  t))i&y 
would  have  funk  into  aflate  of  fuch  grofs.  beftiality,  and  haye 
abufed  their  bodies  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  would  h^ye  been  almoft 
inconfiftent  with  the  continuance  of  the  fpeici^s,  ha4  it  not 
been  for  the  falutary  alarms  of  war,  which  roufed  the  a^Slivity, 
and  excited  the  ingenuity,   of  men. 

It  is  nQthing  but  difHcuity  that  c^  csiU  forth  the  ulmoft 
efforts  of  pur  faculties ;  and  without  a  dread  of  the  grcatefl 
impending  evils,  nothing  belonging,  to  fcien^e,  or  w,batev€^ 
requires  the  exertion  of  our  intelledlual  faculties,  cpu|d  have 
been  carried  on.  Many  of  the  moil  ufeful  arts  in.  civil  life, 
owe  their  origin  to  contrivances  for  defence  or  o$:nce^in  vwaf, 
**  Men's  wars  and  treaties,  their  mutual  jealoufy,  and  the  ejftar 
"  blifhments  which  they  devife  with  a  view  toeach  other,"  fays 
Mr.  Charlevoix,  "  conftitute  more  than  half  the  occupajtions  of 
^<  mankind,  and  furnifl^  materials  for  the  greateft  and  moft 
**  improving  exertions*." 
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Mankind  feert  t6  hf^Ve  required  ^  greater  fpur  to  ingenuity 
tha'rt  merely  th6  profpeft  of  providing  themfelves  with  the 
CottVcriienCies  6f  life,  or  they  would  never  have  procured  thofe 
conveniencies.  It  is  not  even  the  better  living  of  the  Etig-liQi 
tfeAf  tiLTi  induce  the  Wild  Irifli  to  quit  his  native  fluggiCh- 
rfels,  fo  loiig  as  he  can  live  in  his  own  poor  way..  What 
th^n  could  reafoiiably  hav6  been  expelled  of  mankind^  when 
tte  greateft  part  of  them  were  habituated  to  the  fame  way 
of  Hfi?  What  arts,  fciences,  or  in^provements  of  any  kind,j 
cfOttld  have  been  exp6<9ed  from  them  ?  It  is  analogous  to  this^ 
that,  in  cotlHnon  life,  we  fee  the.  fear  of  hell  operating  more' 
poWerfiiHy  upon  thefenfuaf  part  of  mankind,  than  the  profpe(3: 
of  aH  the  pJ^afures  of  virtucj  or  the  hope  of  Heaven. 

With  refpeS  to  thofe  things  with  which  the  bappinefs  of 
lAahkind,  cither'  in  a  private  or  focial  capacity,  are  moft  clofely 
connected,  as  religion,  libctty,  and  the  fciences  ;  it  is  an  unde^- 
ifiaUd  fa£t,  thaf  they  have  been  chiefly  promoted  by  events 
\^hichj  at.firft  fight^  appeared  the  moft  difaftrous. 

Thef^  is  nothing  which  chriltians  of  ail  profeiTions  dread 
motCy  and  tno^  cohftantly  pray  to  be  delivered  from  (and  ail 
this  juftly)  thad  p&feattion^  though  all  hiftory  informs  us,  that, 
\fkg(6si^^  liothing  has  been  mor6  favourable  to  the  fpread  of 
the  tfettais-  of  the?  perfecuted  party.  Perfecution  inflames  the 
zeal  of  thofe  who  are  perfccuted,  and  this  fpreads  as  it  were  by 
\vkftdt\6vi.  By  dying  in  any  caufe,  a  man  gives  a  ftronger  proof 
thsm  he  could  in  any  other  way  give,  of  his  own  attachment  ti^ 
if^  and  his  fte^y  faith  in  its  principles  and  importance;  a 
circumftance  which  operates  powerfully  on  the  faith  of  others. 
PeYfetution  aHo  difperfed  the  profeflTors  of  chriftianity  in  primi- 
tive tiiftes,  whereby  their  dodrines  were  fpread  into  countries 
v#1iither  they  would  otherwife  have  hardly  reached  at  all,  or  not 
tiH  after  a  much  longer  time. 

Martyrs,  likewife,  in  the  caufe  of  liberty  have  given  the 
firmeft  eftablifliment  to  it  in  any  country.  7  his  was  the  cafe  in 
many  of  the  ftates  of  Greece.  How  much  did  the  tragical  ends 
of  Lucretia  and  Virginia  operate  towards  the  liberty  of  Rome  ? 
Nuttiberlefs  friends  to  the  fame  glorious  caufe  were  made  in 
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Holland  by  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  died  lightin^^ 
for  it,  and  in  England  by  that  of  the  famoiis  Algernon  Sydney, 
who  equally  died  a  martyr  to  it,  though  under  the  pretence 
of  law. 

There  is  another  view  in  which  we  may  fee  the  benefit 
jndire£lly  refolting  from  the  wars  in  which  bigotted  princi 
have  been  engaged,  as  they  have  prevented  their  employing 
their  power  to  the  extirpation  of  what  they  thought  to  be  herify^ 
and  by  this  means  the  propagation  of  truth  has  been  greatly 
favoured*  The  biihop  of  Ofmo,  confcflbr  to  Charles  V*  advlfed 
him  to  behave  with  generofity  to  his  prifoner  Francis  L  as  tb 
only  means  of  ftopping  the  progrefs  of  the  Turks,  and  ex- 
tingui thing  the  Lutheran  herefy,  which  he  faid  encrcafed  ever 
day,  and  would  increafe  mure,  if  their  differences  continued, 
but  might  eafily  be  deftroycd  if  the  princes  were  united  among 
thcnifelves  *•  His  brother  Ferdinand  was  obliged  to  defer  his  per- 
fecuting  meafures  by  bis  wars  with  the  Turks.  And,  to  mentioa 
one  inftance  more,  Henry  IL  of  France  acknowledged  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  that,  after  the  peace  concluded  between  him 
and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  it  was  the  defign  of  that  king  to  extin- 
guifh  the  fmalieft  fpark  of  herefy  in  the  low  countries,  and  tojoin 
his  arms  io  thofe  of  France,  to  attack  the  new  fe£taries  with 
their  joint  forces  f.  How  thefe  projeds  were  providentially 
defeated,  the  hiftory  of  the  fucceeding  times  will  (hew. 

Though  the  fciences  fecm  to  be  utterly  repugnant  to  war, 
and,  in  general,  .certainly  fufFer  by  it,  the  caufe  of  learning 
hath  often  been  remarkably  ferved  by  it.  Learned  men  flee 
from  the  feat  of  war,  and  thereby  their  knowledge  becomes 
difperfed  into  countries  into  which  they  would  never  have  been 
induced  to  carry  it,  by  any  motive  whatever.  This  happened 
at  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks,  when  the  learned 
men,  who  had  no  favour  fhown   them  by  their  new  mailers, 

♦  neaufobre's  Hifloirc  de  la  Reformation,  vol.  iii.  p.  145. 
t  Thuani  Hia  Lib.  aa. 
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fled  into  Italy,  and  eftablilhed  ichools,  in  which  they  taught 
their  own  literature  for  a  fubfiftence.  Barbarous  nations  gene- 
rally gain  arts,  fciences,  religion,  and  a  better  form  of  govern- 
ment, by  being  conquered  by  a  civilized  nation,  and  they 
have  likewife  often  acquired  them  by  conquering  the  nation 
which  was  poiTeiTed  of  them,  inftances  of  which  will  appear 
in  the  fubfequent  obfervations  on  the  effcSts  of  conquefty  which 
is  generally  confidered  as  the  laft  and  the  worft  evil  that  can  be 
fuSered  by  war. 
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Bmeficta}  EffkSls  of  Conquifli  :  madi  with  the  fnf^ft  Eafe  wheri^ 
they  are  the  mojl  wanted.  Benefits  aecruing  ts  har  barms  Mat  tans 
fr§m  conquering  cltnli^^d  mes^  &rfrsm  being  conquered  by  them* 
The  W&rid  a  gainer  hy  the  Roman  Ccnquejis^  exempli fied  m 
ftveral  Cnuntries^  Examples  €f  Men  d&ing  mere  Gmd  b^  their 
Deaths  than  by  their  Lives*  Advantages  refulting  frsm  the 
Feudai  fPars^  and  from  the  Jbufes  of  Popery.  Amoral  Maxtmi 
ef  Conduct  deduced  from  cur  Obftrvation  of  the  Divine  Being 
prsdudng  G^d  by  Aleans  of  EviL 


THE  efFefls  of  conquefts  have  often  been  remarkably  happy 
and  not  lefs  fo  to  the  conquered  than  the  conquering 
people.  It  doth  not  appear,  from  the  hiftory  of  the  early  ages 
of  the  world,  that  commerce  alone  (if  the  induftry  of  men  could 
have  been  fo  far  roufed  as  to  enable  them  to  carry  it  on  without 
war)  would  have  promoted  fuch  an  inlercourfe  between  different 
nations,  and  have  brought  them  fo  far  acquainted  with  one 
another,  as  was  requifite  for  curing  their  mutual  prejudices,  for 
improving  their  genius  and  tempers,  and  thereby  laying  a 
foundation  for  a  fufficiently  extenfive  benevolence. 

Hiftory  informs  us,  that  it  was  war,  and  war  only,  which, 
making  it  impoffible  for  the  Edomites,  and  other  inhabitants  of 
Paleftine  to  ftay  at  hoiiie,  forced  them  to  feek  fettlements  on  the 
coafts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  promoted  the  iiitercourfe  of 
that  part  of  the*  world  with  Greece  j  the  confequence  of  which 
was,  the  amazing  improvement  of  that  country,  and  its  making 
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a  figure  which  will,  to  the  end  of  tho  worlds  attraft  the  admi- 
ration of  mankind. 

Conquefts  have,  in  general,  been  made  with  the  moft  eafe, 
W(hen  the  government  of  the  conquered  people  was  grown  very 
corrupt,  2^nd  a  change  of  matters  was  neceflary  for  the  good  of 
the  country.  This  was  remarkably  the  cafe  of  the  Greek 
empire^  ThQ  fevqral  provinces  of  it  were  opprefled  with  exc;^ffive 
taxes^.  which  made  them  glad  to  take  fhelter,  as  it  were^  from 
greater  evih  under  the  government  of  the  Saracens  and 
Turks,  who  had  not  the  luxury,  or  the  wants  of  their  former 
maftenrs. 

We  fee  the  benefi:t  accruing  toa  barbarous  nation  from  their  v 
conqueft  of  ^civilized  one  in  the  conquefts  which  the  Saracens 
made  upon  the  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire,  whereby  they  came 
into  po0eilion  of  their  fciences;  in  the  conqueft  of  Perfia,  and 
the  feat  of  the  S^aracen  empire,  by  the  Tartars  ;  who  immediately 
adopted  the  rdigion,  and  foon  became  enamoured  of  the  fciences, 
of  the  people  they  had  conquered.  And  no  nation  ever  fubdued 
th^  Chinefe,.  without  conforming  to  their  wife  laws,  cuftoms, 
and  m.ai3ilPuersy  in  every  refpe£t.  The  conqueft  of  Greece  by  the 
Romans  extended  the  knowledge  of  the  Grecian  arts,  and 
made  the  Romans  learned  and  polite;  and  their  conquefts  of 
other  nations  contributed  to  civilize  them  as  much. 

The^e  w^as  not  perhapjs  a  country  conquered  by  the  Romans, 
but  may  be  clearly  fliewn  to  have  beenaconfiderable  gainer  by 
its  i'ubje£):ion,  and  by  being  incorporated  into  that  vaft  and 
wonderfully  com  palled  fyftem.  All  Europe  was  in  a  moft 
difordered  uncivilized  ftate  before  the  Roman  conquefts ;  nor 
doth  it  appear  that  any  other  more  expeditious,  or  more  efieAaal, 
n^thod  could  have  been- found  to  civilize  them. 

Gaul  manifeftly  found  its  account  in  being  conquered  by 
the  Romans.  Before  that  event,  there  were  no  arts  or  commerce 
in.  Gaul,  except  at  Marfeilles,  ai colony  of  Greeks;  but  after- 
wards, Aries,  Autun,  Lyoos,  and  Triers  became  flourifliing 
cities*  They,  peaceably  enjoyed  their  municipal  laws,  in 
fubordination  to  the    regulations    of   the  Romans,   and  thcjTj 
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were  animated  by  a  very  extenfive  commerce.  The  like  was 
tlic  cafe  with  Britain,  Spain,  and  all  the  northern  nations 
conquered  ty  the  Romans, 

Polybius  fuppofes  that  Greece  became  more  populous  and 
Jourtftiing  after  the  cftdbliihing  of  the  Roman  empire  in  that 
Country,  Syria  was  certainly  never  fo  happ)  as  under  tlie 
gRoman^;  and  Strabo  praifes  the  fuperigr  policy  of  the  Romans 
urith  regard  to  the  finances  of  Egypt  ^  above  that  of  their  former 
monarchsj  and  no  part  of  adminiftration  is  fo  eOential  to  the 
happinefs  of  a  people* 

Thceafy  communrcatJon  which  the  uniformity  of  government 
«ftabliftied  through  that  vaft  empfre,  favoured  the  propagation  of 
the  gofpcl  through  all  the  countries  of  which  it  confined. 
And,  to  conclude,  there  may  perhaps  be  fomething  in  what  an 
Ingenious  author  has  advanced,  that  large  empires  extend  the 
genius  of  mankind.  I  i'uppofc  he  means  by  fug^efting  great 
projedls  ;  in  many  refpedb,  giving  a  greater  (cope  to  the  faculties 
Ijf  men's  minds,  and  fuppiying  a  great  object  to  the  imagination. 
And  there  is  certainly  more  of  grandeur,  and  what  we  may  call 
the  fublime,  in  the  Roman  hiftory,  than  the  Grecian,  notwith- 
(landing,  in  almoft  every  other  refpecSl,  the  latter  be  the  more 
agreeable  objeft. 

It  juftly  ibocks  our  humanity  to  read  of  thoufands  of  brave 
men  being  cut  off  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  to  go  over  in  our 
imagination  all  the  defolation  and  diftrefs  of  every  kind  which 
warfpreads  through  a  country  ;  but  we  ougi\t  to  confider,  what  a 
foundation  for  future  and  general  happinefs  thofe  temporary 
evils  may,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  be  laying. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  always  fee  the  particular  advantages  accruing 
to  a  country  from  thofe  (hocks  that  are  given  to  it ;  but,  in  fome 
cafes,  as  in  thofe  mentioned  above,  it  requires  no  great  pene- 
triition  to  perceive  them  pretty  diftin<SUy. 

To  mention  a  recent  and  ftriking  inftance  of  this  kind,  but  of  a 
more  private  nature.  Can  we  conceive  it  poflible  that  Jean  Calas 
of  Thouloufe  could  have  done  a  tenth  part  of  the  fervice  to  his 
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country  by  his  life,  which  it  is  probabhe  he  has  done  by  his  death, 
in  the  abhorrence  of  bigotry,  which  his  unjufl  and  tragical  end 
has  ratfed  in  a  great  part  of  the  French  nation,  and  in  af- 
fording a  fubje£fc  for  a  book  which  is  likely  to  be  of  io 
much  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  religious  liberty  as  that  of  Vol- 
taire's upon  toleration,  and  other  writings  of  a  fimilar  ten- 
dency ?  I  fhall  now  return  to  examples  of  a  more  general 
nature. 

It  has  been  obferved  before,  that  the  conflant'wars  of  the 
feudal  princes  laid  a  foundation  for  the  civil  liberty  we  now 
enjoy,  by  obliging  thofe  princes  to  grant  the  people  great 
privileges,  in  return  for  the  fupplies  neceflary  for  carrying  on 
their  wars.  And  thus  evils  of  all  kinds,  in  this  and  many 
other  cafes,  have  been  feen,  under  the  government  of  God, 
to  have  been  the  occafion  of  greater  happinefs  than' 
could,  in  the  common  courfe  of  things,  have  taken  place 
without  them. 

The  intolerable  abufes  of  popery  were  the  means  of  exciting 
fuch  an  attention  to  the  fubje^^  of  thofe  abufes,  as  brought  on 
a  quicker  and  more  extenfive  fpread  of  religious  knowledge  than 
would,  probably,  have  taken  place  without  thofe  abufes.  Had 
not  two  or  three  of  the  popes  immediately  before  the  reformation, 
;md  particularly  Alexander  VI.  been  fo  abominably  wicked ; 
had  not  Julius  II.  been  ambitious ;  had  not  Leo  X.  been 
profufe  and  extortionate  ;  had  not  the  abufe  of  indulgences 
been  fo  (hamelefs,  this  part  of  Europe  might  have  been  but 
little  improved  in  religious  knowledge,  notwithftanding  the 
revival  of  letters,  and  the  invention  of  printing. 

Popery,  during  the  prevalence  of  it,  was  attended  with 
feveral  accidental  advantages.  The  monks  were  fond  of  defert 
places,  which  occafioncd  the  cultivation  of  many  of  them,  by 
drawing  a  concourfe  of  people  after  them  j  fo  that  many 
flourifliing  towns  were  built,  in  places  where  we  fliould  leaft  of 
all  expect  them.  A  remarkable  extople  of  this  is  Halifax  in 
York(hire. 
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Fopcry  connefled  the  fevcral  pins  of  Europe,  which  was 
in  danger  of  being  di^yoincd  by  the  difmembering  of 
the  Romjn  empire.  The  fyperftition  of  that  fyftem  pro- 
vided 4Q  afykm  for  the  remains  of  learning  in  thofe  bar- 
barous ages,  and  by  loofening  men's  attachment  to  the 
Grecian  fe^ls  of  philofophy,  broke  the  progrefs  of  authority 
in  macters  of  fcicnce  j  thereby  leaving  men  at  liberty  to  fat- 
law  their  own  geniu!^,  without  depriving  them  of  any  benelit 
they  could  receive  from  the  Ubours  of  thofe  who  had  gone 
before   them- 

There  was  hardly  any  event  in  hiftory  fo  calamitous  to 
Europe  in  general  as  thi  Crufudis^  tnd  befides  the  numbers 
who  loft  their  lives  in  thofe  mad  expeditions,  they  brougbt 
back  the  leprofy,  which  deflroyed,  and  made  wretched, 
greater  numbers  at  home.  But  it  fhouU  be  confidered  that 
jt  wa£  a  great  me^ns  of  eflabliilitng  the  liberties  of  the  lower 
orders  of  men,  difperfing  the  wealth,  and  breaking  the  power 
of  the  great  barons,  of  bringing  Europe  acquainted  with  the 
eafteni  world,  and  of  introducing  much  ufeful  knowledge, 
in  which  this  part  of  the  world  #a9  then    greatly  deficient. 

Upon  the  whole^  fo  evident  is  the  teiideilcy  of  the  moft 
difaftrous  events  which  disfigure  the  face  of  ^tftory^  upon 
our  firft  looking  on  it)  to  bHng  about  the  moft  happy 
and  defirable  ftate  of  things,  dild  fo  fuperUtively  efficacious  is 
their  operation  for  this  purpofd  (or  at  leaft  fo  clofe  is  the  con- 
nexion they  have  with  what  appears,  even  to  us,  to  be  the 
beft  part  of  the  conftitution  of  things)  that  the  more  we  ftudy 
the  works  of  Providence,  as  well  as  thofe  of  nature,  the  liiore 
reafon  fliali  we  fee  to  be  fatisfied  with,  And  to  rejoice  in,  all 
the  fair  conclufions  we  can  draw,  from  them.  The  more  we 
ftudy  hiftory  in  this  view^  the  more  thoroughly  ftiall  we  be 
fatisfied  with  our  fituation  and  connexioiis,  the  more  will  our 
gratitude  to  the  wife  and  kind  author  of  the  univerfe  be  in-^ 
flamed,  and  the  more  dqflrous  (hall  we  be  to  promote,  by  our 
condu£l,  and  by  methods  of  operation  of  which  we  are  able  t6 
judge,  that  end,  which  we  perceive  the  Divine  Being  is  pur- 
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fuing,  though  by  methods  of  operation  of  which  we  arc  not 
always  competent  judges,  and  which,  therefore,  we  ought  not 
to  attempt  to  imitate. 

Let  the  plain  duties  of  morality  be  our  rule  of  life,  W«  fee 
and  experience  their  happy  eiFe(^s.  But  let  us  acquiefce  in 
the  Difine  conduct,  when  we  fee  hini  producing  the  fame  good 
and  glorious  ends,  by  means  which  are  apt  at  firft  to  alarm  our 
narrow  apprehenfions,  on  account  of  their  feeming  to  have  a 
contrary  tendency. 
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C  TS  of  Parliament^  give  hints  of 
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in  every  county  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  191. 
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JEra^  the  Chriftian>  began  to  be  ufed 
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tion, 309.  How  heft  encouraged,  310. 
Whether  bounties  are  proper,  ibid. 
Advantages  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce reciprocal,  3>''  . 
-  much  promoted  in  China  and 

Switzerland,  31*.  Imperfca  ftate 
of,  in  England  formerly,  312,  313. 
Labour  the  fource  of  wealth  and  of 
every  advantage,  313,  314- 

Alcibiadesy  ill-treatment  of,  advan- 
tageous to  his  country,  Z7. 

Alehoufes,  and  other  places  of  enter- 
tainment, a  great  nuifance^  196. 

jfmbitionmakcB  a  better  ttatefman  than 
avarice,  271. 

jtmerican  Indians,  fond  of  their  roving 
way  of  life,  273.  Their  method  of 
making  hatchets,  %i6. 
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^^^  L^kfd,  remark  of,   B* 
S^k^t  SicB.  bit  ebroakle,    174, 
Balance  of   power,  Ln  fliteEj,   pxrticu* 

krly  m  England,  l£^j  lt!i§,  411. 
Bar  oaf,  |re*h  r  and  Icrfe,  xSj* 
Beecarla^  on  crimer,  3J^i, 
i?*^*/f'i  Htdory,   160. 
Befifartus^  fi8» 
BeJ/"*  Travcli  qiioted,  174. 
BeiiftM^  Dr.  menuoDGd,  ix. 
Btiifftfff^fh^t    Hirtory     coicimeadedf 

BtrifigtdnH    Lire     of   Abelird    com,' 

mend«d,  %o|. 
Billi  fl  reprefepntjve  of  money,  3^0* 
Biigtapkh    BriiaitMua    commeaded, 

S&dUmn  libriry,    190, 

Birih's    Life    cf    Qacea    Eliitbedi, 

I  Bo. 
Biai^J!saf*&  Coit^meotariee,  VL  187. 
Eiair'f,  Cbroiiokfy,  T15. 
Biiiinghrchx  Lord,  estr^dl^  from,  jj  ^, 

J?,-'/,  Abkr  di^  hi^  remark^  444> 
Bcunttei  oa    e^tpoitaiioo   of     corP, 

3  to, 
Bra£!«M^*    Code    of     Commtyi    Law, 

183. 
fira/y^  Okl  Englifb  Hiftory   and  Glof- 

fa  y,    187. 
BryJfne^s  Travtt^,  eitraS  from,  318. 
BritiJh€sM0:tmfi£n^  ibe  enqLjlence  of, 

flCHfiC'wiedged  by  Montd't^aieu  aod 

Vokftire,   to. 
Brittjh  bin.ortLQ«,  mnd  thtir  ch^ra^lerfi, 

BritBw,  mn  «vce!l£Qt  Frerch  miDual  of 

our  laws,  1B4 
Btsmpun\    fjetnj    Chronicle    com- 

mciided,  1 70. 
^Mrj8*****   Hiflory,   of   bi«   own   £tmc*^ 

175,     Q i  tbe  E«iat tsAALii^iiy   1  £ i * 


Mr* 

CWfl/,  condemned  to  the  wheel,  30 l 
His  dcatb  of  greit  fervice  Co  tu 
COD D try,  468, 

CjmtitM\  Life   of    Qaeen   Eliiabetli| 

Casiaoit^ntfj  fjshit)^  his  Hiftory  com* 

nieaded,   155. 
Cepii$lini  marbles  valuable^  47. 
Caraiieftu\  Hiflory  of  the   petty  KiOg! 

of  Wilcj,   i6(* 
Ciiti\  cbtriaer  io  Salttifl,  iS. 
CaxtiM^tt  Wm^  Hitlory  began  by  tk 

Mooks  of  Sl  Alban^i,  i^t* 
Chai€§rAiUiy  LmnUm^    ht$   Hiiltiry, 

Ckamciry  Bwcwif^  where  kept,  igj* 
Mod  of  ibeni  del^myeii  by  the  rebclt 
under  WatTyler,  iliJ, 

€kafaders  a^d  order  of  the  Greek  tt^ 
Eomin  hifiorio^Ds,  ^34^^157. 

Chmrh'DotK'  Travels,  excrnai  and  ah' 
fervatiQiii  ftom^  coDceraing  thcAme- 
rkin     lodiimj       173,     ij^^,     ^if, 

Chart  of  Biogrtphy,    1^9,  130* 
■^ — ^**  of  Hiflory,   ji8,    rij, 
Cti£d\  (Sir  js/tah)  Obfervation  ou  Ctj* 

loniet,  340, 
C&f^rf,  petftjStion  of  complaifaflce  iiif 

362.      Extremely    popalous,    i^i^ 

Ckregshgj^  Ancient,  dt:fe£tive,  57— to. 

Corre^td  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newitm,  7]^ 

7S. 
C-tr^noUgkat  tables,    114, 
Cifcre^M  paflion  for  fame,    iB.  | 

■    ■  --   Letters,  tb«r  hillorkal  nfe  of,  ' 

Clatfmden^M     Hi  (lory,     charidlcr     0^, 

ClaudiMs*^  expedition  toBritaiDircfmrit 

Otlj   19, 
Ciavfgtr^\  Hiflory   of   Mextco,   37 j, 

384- 
Chr^^^  from  fuperftitjon  are  confidcrd 

a  di[lin£i  order  of  meni  ^^^m 
CoJrui^  10* 
Csisa^t^  nothing  charged  for  it  in  Enp 

lindt   345. 
Cfiiuj   aod   Meda]c,  jhelr    origioj    «iiJ 

their  ufe    la  hiflory,  48,   &c-     Pro* 

greft     of    the     n mirier    of    wriuflE 

(raced  by  them,   5r.     Ancient  and 

rrodern  compared,  52,  gj, 
C«w/,  Efffsljfti,    114,   ii£.      Table  oi, 

1 16.    Oold  firft  coined  by  Edw.  Ill- 
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X. 


md  no  cop(»ery  by  amhoritf,  before 
James  I.  1 1 5.  The  proportion  money 
nts  borne  to  comoKKiities  from  time 
to  time,  117 — 119.  Accoont  of 
'  French  money  from  Voltaire,  1 10— 

121. 

Gritf*s   Inftimtes,  and   complete  Copy- 
holder, 186. 
~     CtWerty  willing  to  deprefs  the  iodoftry 
of  ^t  country ^  333. 
CtldenH  Hiftory  of  the  Five  Nations, 
420.  ^ 
7     Cohnies^  nfe  of,  to  a  commercial  ftate, 
339.  Difference  between  ancient  and 
modern,  ibid, 
Ctmineiy  Philip  De^  an  excellent  hif- 
l'        torian,  loz. 

^     Ctmmerce  and  Mannfaflnres,  Hiilory  of, 
}         225—217. 

^-  Ctmmerce^  its  rife,  317.  Its  effcdls  on 
r  the  minds  of  men,  317,  318.  Its 
immediate  and  principal  advantage  to 
a'  a  ftate,  328—330.  What  ezportations 
^  and  importations  peculiarly  vala- 
^      able,    330,   331.       Commerce  proy 

3       motes  the  landed  interefty  331.     It  is 
fometimes  hurt  by  the  interference  of 
^       the  legiflatore,  332.     In  fome  cafes 
companies  ferviceable  to  it,  333,  334. 
Obftrnaions  to  it,  334,  335.     Uni- 
r         formity  of  weights  and  meafttres  faci- 
litates it,  335.     Account  Qf  the  floc- 
■^         tuation  of  commerce,  from  Anderfon, 
\-        33S'     National  jeaioufy  of  trade  in- 
jurious, 337.     Money  of  eminent  ufe 
:  in  commerce,  341.     Whether  paper- 

money  ufefnl,  350,  351. 
Ctmmcn-place  book,  how  to  be  made, 

13*- 
CompenJiumSy  ufeful  in  ftudying  hiftory, 

121—114.    Several  mentioned*  124. 
Compenfatitn^^oxxXA  be  made  to  an  in' 

oocent  man  charged  with  a  crime^ 

303- 

Condemned  criminals,  the  notion  that 
their  repentance  prepares  them  for  fu- 
ture happinefs  falfe  and  dangerous, 
296. 
^  Confinement  of  criminals  together,  a 
fchool  of  vice,  196. 

Conqueftty  condudl  of  nations  with  ref- 
pe£t  to,  413.  Their  beneficial  ef- 
fe£ts,  465,  457.  Romans  faid  to  be 
the  only  people  enriched  by  conquefts, 
414.    Comp.  424,   415. 

CoiffteUations  firft  invented  at  the  tim^ 
of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  82. 

Cffrw^/rVs  jnft  turn  of  thinking,  17. 

Corporettiensy  Rife  of,  286. 

fortes^y  an  inftance  of  th^  rev^rfe  of 
fortune,  28. 


CittinU  {Sit  John)  library,  190,  191. 

C«//w'8{Sir  Robert)  Abridgement  of  the 
Parliamentary  Records,  publilhed  by 
Prynne,  191. 

Covetous  perfons,  the  Urge  fortunes  they 
leave  foon  dtflipated,  31. 

Courage^  neceflary  in  war,  4 1 4.  Sources 
and  reafons  of,  414,  420,  411.  In- 
vaders have  generally  more  than  the 
invaded,    420. 

CouJUmier  de  Normandy y  an  ancient  law 
book,  182. 

Crimesy  a  prudent  legiflature  will  en- 
deavour to  prevent,  296. 

Craefusy  ihe  firft  prince  mentioned  who 
coined  money,  49. 

Curtiusy  20. 

Cir^«M  has  the  force  of  law,  294. 

Cycles  explained,  96^  97, 


Dalrymphy  on  feudal  property,    187. 

Danijb  period  of  our  hiftory,  how  to  be 
learned,   155,  i65. 

Daricfy   49. 

DavilaU  Hiftory  of  the  Civil  Wars  ia 
France  commended,  41,  201.  Whit 
the  Duke  d*£pernon  faid  of  it,  41* 

Pefem  ScriptoreSy  178. 

Decker%  Sir  fVilUamy  maxim,  329. 

Decretalsy  are  acKpowledged  to  be  for* 
geries>  6ft. 

De  Lolmey  referred  to,  246,   247. 

Democracy y   its  advantages  149. 

Defpotifmy  fome  nations  attached  to, 
245. 

DicetOy  Ralph  dcy  an  Engli(h  hiflorian, 
who  was  admired  by  Selden,  1 69. 

Diggs'^s  Complete  Ambaifador,  1 89. 

D/0  Co^tfi^s  Hidory,  149,   1^0'.      ' 

Diodorus  Siculusy  his  hiftory,   138. 

Dionyfius  Halicarnajfen/tiy  an  excellent 
hiftorian,  141,  142. 

Divine  ProvidencCy  over-rules  the  paf- 
(ions  and  powers  of  men  to  benevolent 
purpofes,  HI,  46 1— ^464.  In  the  di- 
rection of  huhnatn  affairs;  the  nobleft: 

*  object  of  attention  to  an  hiftorian. 
ft2--27,  45i-^454«  By  this  ftudy  the 
fnarks  of  progrefs  towards  a  ftate  of 
greater  knowledge,  fccuri^y  and  hap- 
pinefs may  be  obferved,  454—459. 
xviii.     ' 

Doffor  and  Student,  i85. 

iDoomfday  booky  195. 

Doree^  reply  to  Charles  IX.  iq. 

Z^ifWZrii^,' a  barbarous  andabfWd 
426.  "''^J 


N 


E 


den,    tommtndtd  hy    UkMLn^ 

Ealtfiti  Genealogy  of  oBf  King*  to 
Hirnry  U.   i5S 

EitU/apti^^  ^rmn  throw  light  ua  ci- 
vil hiftory,  t8i. 

Eiiiffjh^  of  ufc  to  arc«rt»m  ihe  time 
of  eventi  io  hifloiryf  78.  Princrpil 
crclipfes  ttken  notice  of  by  liiLloritm, 
quoted  from  Pefgafon,  79,  Ho, 

Edmt^li&it  of  yoi;i(h,  ill  importiilLei 
3'5g»  ElTty  oa,  xvii — iijtviL 

Mi^^rd  II.  tiis  lik  tccujiwly  wrineo 
by  Sir  Thorn li  Oe  la  Mojc  Hin 
liiftory  itfo  written  by  Sir  Heo^y 
Ciry,   !?9. 

Bdnsafd  VI.  biE  Diiry,  written  by  hr^ 
own     htodt     publilhed    by     Buroet, 

Epit^mejoi  hillory  cam  mended,  iti. 
ErntsjlifM€i  and   Jptltsd^rm  b  ftnriaiit 

followed  by  ill  Ebicinologere,  $&■ 
Bfhtlsi^ard^  or  Elward  FitrlliLiff  a  S^xon 

hillorian,    164. 
Evidi9(t^  itt  value  competed  tn  aociEnt 

and  modern  hiflory,    37— 3^,  Co- 
^- in  ihe  trial  of  crin]inai&,    30©, 

301. 
Suraffff  HiAoTy  or,  TTiDch  mo|e  iotereil-* 

log  from  the  end  of  the  1 5th  century, 

EutfPpiMS*%  Roman  hiftory,  ■  pretty  ^ood 

epitome,  154- 
Excba/tge^  genera!  niturc  ofit  3^1,  3§l» 
ExsmpTrt^  good  and  bad,  reprejeated  in 

biftory,  tefid   Co   tbeogLlieii  virtuoui 

feniimentsj  (6-*^i. 


Fahtan,  Msheri^  bit  Bifioriafum  Csb" 
ctrdanti^,    173. 

Fabius  Moximusy  inflaoce  of  his  ho- 
nourable condud,  19. 

FaSicMJj  their  rife,  duration,  and  ef- 
fe£ts,   Atty    423, 

Fenelniy  the  ingenious  and  excellent ; 
indance  of  his  weaknefs,  %\. 

Feudal  fyfteni,  not  fully  eOablifhed  in 
England  till  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  279.  In  what  circum- 
ftances  it  acquired  ftieogth,  281. 
Violence  and  infecurity  in  thofe 
times,  182.  The  number  of  powers 
andinterefls  ftruggling  for  fuperiority 
kept  things  tolerably  well  balanced. 


1S3.  Private  coofedFTiictci  fuppliej 
the  f^^^^  ^^  ^^^il  unto IX,  ^Bj,  and 
knight^tTr&wtrj  trofe  and  preyatlcd^ 
t%l^  184  Cflnfe  of  the  decJioe  &c 
tbc  feudal  fy^em,  184,  1^5,  %l^, 
Srjfne  iraceF  of  it  ftilT,  und  geoeril 
obrtrviiiOD^on  its  progrefa  ^^4  termi- 
rtatlon,  169,  290*  Miiarier&  ot  ieudil 
ttinej^,  jtjy   364. 

Fijhtrri^i^  valuibU  Lo  «  flatc,    530. 

Ftts-btrbtrl^  Str  Anthony,  iiutborof  [be 
new  N<Jtitrti  Br^vtum^    iS6. 

Fkmingi,  led  tbe  way  in  iht  Improve- 
ment o^  ajt«  and  manufacture^   311, 

Fliti$^  1  methodical  aad  Irmrncd  trej* 
tiie,   1B3, 

Fkmry^  Cardin*!,  «  rocccffful  ftatEfmia 
to  a  very  advimcd  agCi,  it  9. 

Fhrtnti9ui  Bra^miut^  %t^  Epgtifh  hifto' 
rian  in  the  1:1th  century,    i6li« 

Fereji  iMVift  rignrcus  jfi  France,  197. 

Farfffitifj  Sir  John,  autbor  of  04  La»' 
dihns  Ltg  urn  Ang  tia^    185. 

Framif^  hiUory  of,  when  it  byga.ii  to  be 
imere|ing^  a  18. 

Frt0ch  baubks  and  mode^^  in  the  time 
of  Colbert,  colt  England  littk  left 
thtn  Sop,ooo  pouodi  a  yetr,  j,^^. 

Frti^art^,  Sir  Jeln^  an  hi  (tori  an  in  (be 
i^th  century^    171. 

Ffegeii/j^  favourable  to  populaEiQD, 
3!i>4t  3SS- 


Gaiti  of  a  merthatit,  not  alwayi  the  gain 
ui  the  cooQtry  in  ^eoeial,   330. 

Gaming^  t\\ii  gr^a.itii  incentive  to  prj- 
Btgacy  of  every  kind,   35B, 

Genar&t  Biographical  Di£tion4ry,  %q$, 

Gentraticnt  of  mro,  or  ffitervak  trorrt 
tather    to    foo,    their   p3eaa    leng^hi 

7J- 
Gfrmun  flates,  ibeir  andei^t  ftiim,  175, 

276.  Divifion    of   their  conquered 
lands,  276.     Taxes   of  thofe   times, 

277.  Allodial  lands  converted  into 
feudal,  279. 

Germany^  when  it  made  a  great  figure, 

Gerifofe^  an  antiquary  ^d  hiftorian  in 
the  12th  century,   169. 

Ctnnnone*%  hiftory  of  Naples  commend- 
ed, 201 . 

Gildasy  a  Saxon,  wrote  the  hiftory  of 
the  Englifli  nation,   \6o, 

GlanvilUj  chief  juflice  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  author  of  'Fra&attu  de  U» 
^^itus^  &C.,  183, 

G$v4rnmeMt, 
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Gtnernment^  the  fcieiice  of^  the  moft 
importaot  of  »I1  fciences,  ii,  zi8; 
Stilt  io  itsiofiocyf  ii.  The  weli- 
being  of  fociety,  or  Che  happinefs  of 
the  people,  ita  only  proper  aod  gene- 
ral objedt,  II,  It.  The  nature  and 
ptrticnlar  objects  and  forms  of  civil 
government,,  2x9. 

GwermmeMt^  monarchical,  its  advan- 
tages and  difadvantages,  with  various 
circunftances  attending  it,  243— -148. 
True  feat  of  power  in  inch  govern- 
ments, 249—270. 

CiverMment,  democraticaU.  iu  advan- 
tages, with  various  circumftances, 
249—257.     .^         . 

Gtverumen/y  ariltocratical,  vanois  cir- 
cumftances  oF,.  2 $7— 162. 

GtvernmentSy  permanent,  263.  Pre- 
ferved  by  the  balance  of  power,  and 
liberty  of  fpeaking  and  writing,  264 — 
26tf,  and  reverence  for  the  form,  in 
the  body  of  the  people,  266 — 268. 

Gcvernmeniy  under  any  form,  preferable 
to  anarcby  or  barbarifm,  272.  Refine- 
ment in  the  ideas  of  a  people  keeps 
pace  with  their  improvement  in  go- 
vernment, 174.  The  European 
governments,  and  particularly  the 
Englifh,  traced  from  their  firll  rndi- 
ments  to  their  prefent  form,  27$,  &c. 
The  expence  of  government  fupport- 
cd  by  taxes,  427— '434. 

Gravius  and  Greacvius^  authors  of  a 
colle^ion  of  a  compleat  body  of 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  iig7. 

Green  clotbj  a  repofitory  of  court  re- 
cords, 15^. 

Grey'^s  Memot  ia  Tecbnica^  131. 

Grofe*^  Antiquities,  a  pafiage  from, 
44©. 

Gnicciardini*^  bidory  of  Italy  coni« 
mended,  20 1>  202. 

Gunpoioder^  the  invention  of,  has  made 
a  total  alteration  in  the  whole  fyftem 
of  war,  217,  403. 


H 

UaJJimgtn't  Life  of  Edward  IV.  179. 

Hale*h  (Ld.  Ch.  J-)  obfervations on  a  law 
of  King  Canute,  69. 

/ftf//,  EJvfafJ^  wrote  00  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Houfes  of  York  and  Lan- 
cafter,  173. 

Hamnihat%  power  in  lulj  dreaded  at 
Carthage,  27. 

Sarringtom\  OcetOft,  1 1. 


Hmrris*s  hiftory  of  James  f.  Charlct  I. 

and  Oliver  Cromwell,  commended* 

1 90. 
Harrif»n\  and  HtWngfieai^tkChiotloXt^ 

greatly  efteemed,  174. 
Harti^h  Life  of  Guftavus  Adolphui  com- 
mended, 201. 
HartUy%  dodrine  of  aflbciation  of  ideas* 

commended,  ix. 
Hegyra^  and  method  of  computing  from* 

it,  102. 
Hemingford*%  (IV )    Chronicle,    Irom 

1066  to  1308,  171. 
HenauWz  abridgment  of  French  hiftory 

commended,  200. 
Hengbamy  Sir  Ralftb  de^  chief  jufHce  to 

the   reign  of  Edw.  I.  hia  Smmma'^ 

184. 
Henrietta^  Queen  of  Charles  I.  remark 

on  her  reverfe  of  fortune,  2^. 
Henry  V.   his    life  by^    Titus    Livius* 

•79' 
Henryy  archdeacon  of  Huntington,  bis 

hidory  concluding  with  the  reign  of 

King  Stephen,    168. 
HenrfB  {Dr.)  Hiftory  of  Grett-Britain, 

Vi. 
^ra/iry,  iu  origin  and  ofe,  54,  55. 
Herberru  rLord;  Hiftory  of  Henry  VIII. 

179- 

Hereditary  diftIn£tion8  in  a  ftate  onjofty 
258. 

HerodiaM*8  Hiftory  commended,  153. 

Hercdotusj  his  Hiftory  commended,  |^. 
Its  character,  134.  He  derived  his 
information  principally  from  oral  tra- 
dition, 36. 

HigdeVt  (Ralpb)  Polychronicon,  171. 

History,  the  employment  of  allper- 
fons,   I,  1. 

— — —  ul'es  of;  it  amufes  the  imagi- 
nation and  interefts  the  pafiion*,  3,  5. 
It  improves  the  underftanding,  $—15' 
It  tends  to  ft  lengthen  the  fenttments 
of  virtue,  14'— 22,  elfiecially  as  it  ex- 
hibits the  conduct  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence in  human  aflTsirs,  23,  &c. 

■  the  fources  of,  3 4-7® 7  • 

■'  nfeful  to  yonng  perfona  without 

previous  qualification*,  89.  Requi- 
sites neceflary  or  nlefol  for  thofc 
who  have  fcieotific  views  io  the  ftudy 
of  it,  88— 122», 

■  dire^ioos  for  facilitating  the 
ftudy  o^  121—103. 

—  Greek  and  Roman,  with  the 
charaAer  of  the  writers  io  order  of 
time,  134— » 5^. 

Hifttry 


I 


I 


BifiAry^  Bnlirtr,  v^nh  iKe  charaact  of 
ihe  wmcr*,  i^o,  1^1.  RimtD  wrt- 
\tts  of  iffiut  on  ih  i  ifldnd,    161. 

ZiTLwij    ot     Ehh    jftind,    iff^^ 

i€4- 

— ^  FDglfti,  pmciffll  authojf  oF» 
freim  ihe  conriuett  10  tfie  end  ni  the 
igrh  cffltary,  167—171,  Irom  %he 
beginning  &i   the   ifiih  centuiy  to  ihe 

live&  and  reigni^  178^10^,  lac]  other 

■X ^f  other  DiiicHiB,  with  the  cfli^ 

n^er  <>r  the  i^rttcrt,   noo— aoj* 

~^-  "  the  moft  IrrparUnt  Dtjetlt  of 
^li^otinn  to  1  rfaikr  of,  1,04^ — ^ia^. 
ETrci7  thmg  ia  woithy  of  AttLntioD 
which   comrirhiites  to  make  *  nstiurj 

43^  i    and  IrctjrPj^oi — 401.     Some 
fthcr    flbjc^ts  worthy   of   tttentiDii, 

443—471^ 
■■  tbe  ^t%  of  onr  own   ctMintry, 

we  hairc  ^om  ifae  R«manE,  59. 
Mi^nriant^  to. be  freftrred  ^ho  write  of 

ibe  events   of  thtir  o»m  nm«;Ef  59. 

B^tidprn    hvllory    bef)    underllDmi    m 

Canfidci  ftlilt    pme   ittcr    the   cvtni?^^ 

60. 
,.  Greek  and  Romin,  in  order  of 

lime,  wi^h   tbe'r  charafterg,  134 — 

JHoel  DhaH  la^s,  ena^ed  in  the  tenth 
century,    161. 

Hsttingjbead*^  Chronicle,  greatly  ef- 
teemed,  174- 

Homer's  pof  ms  founded  on  fa£t,  4a. 

Honour^  feqfe  of,  exemplified  by  the 
Eftilof  Peierboroiigh,    10. 

H^ff^^^-'s  Roman  ht ft ory  commended,  158^. 
bis  oblcrvaiion  on  ihe  king?  of  Rome, 
76. 

horacty  his  refined  praifes  of  the  charac- 
ter of  AugulluF,  7. 

florn^  AnfireiVy  authp^  of  the  Mirroir 

Heveden^  Roger  jf,  ^utbor  of  a  hiftory 
ji;i't  Englanil,  to  the  year  120?,  169. 

Uo'^variiy  Mr.  commended,  196. 

Hume' 9^  hiftory,  its  char^^er,  17^. 
His  faults  well  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
'Towers,  176.  Quoted,  108,  iig^, 
aa»,  iS^^i  389*  397-  Juft  obfer- 
vations  from,  11,  i^S'^  4N  65,  ^09, 
246,  369,  404*  His  difTtrtation  up- 
on the  populoufne's  of  ancient  nations 
aommended,  39^. 


I. 


J3cnh\  L«w   Oi£lioniry    commcaJeif, 

Ulimji^  the  great  ttilet  to  the  moft  A^ 

ftnadive  vices,   357, 
ffakajy  qf  trade,  hciw  it  opermtet^  337, 
y^fff^j     of   Mgomoiilbj     hii     hiftory, 

161. 
lfttprif§MtHinf^  not  defigned  for  putiilh- 

merit,  301, 
tmdiant  la  Nofih  ^merki,  their  nttiv* 

ftrengih  of  mindt   tK 
fngu/j^bsj  of  Croyland,  lirft  Englilh  hjf- 

toriio  after  the  Cofitfu^rt,    167. 
Uqutjimn^  Iribufjal  of,    t^ft, 
inter ej}  of  moncf,  348.  Caufev  of  high, 

ibiJ,    On  fixing  the  rit^  of,  349. 
Jitw,  vicar  of    rinmoDiIii  collector  of 

Fni[|i(h  hiftory  tn   the   i4th  century > 

171, 
y^rnifndit\  Hiflory  of  the  Gothi,  155, 
y^itrmzit  of  the   Lords  ind  Commons, 

lately  prmt€ii,   191, 
Ifc&HMt  Jije^h^  author  ^f  m  poem  fn- 

titted  Afitbcbelftf   17S. 
J»dgtt  Jhould  h«?c  no  part  in  the  legif* 

I  ati  ve  0  r  ei  ecu  ti  ve  power,   jap, 
Ta/ioff,  period,  roo*     Year,    98. 
JkhVj     iiiirniiiitcd     in  la     The     Englifti 

courts  in  the  time  ot  Alfred,  179. 
Juftinian\  ^nftitutes,    157.    Pandefts, 

307. 


JTa/wi's  (Lord)   law  trafls,    187,     293, 

commended,   304. 
KippiSy  Dr.  mentioned,  viiu 
Knight  errantry^  rife  of,   283. 
KntghtoHy  Henry,  wrote  a  chronicle   in 

tbe  I4ih  century,   171. 
Knowledge^  fevera!    branches  of,  very 

ufeful,  as  preparatory  to  the  accurate 

lludy  of  hiftory,  89-^93,   104. 


Labour^  the  fonrce  of  wealth   and   of 

every    advantage,    313,    320.     Di- 

vifion  of,  315. 
—  extreme,  brings  on  untimely  oM 

age.  399- 
Ladtes  iollrudted  by  hiftory,  11, 
Lands y  alienation  of  allowed,  288. 
Language,   ufe  of,  a  guide  to  an  hif- 

t^rian,  63—66. 

Latins* 
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Latins  J  iirll  money  coined   by   them, 

49- 

Lav}y  Dr.  Bifliop  of  Cftriifle,  hit  consi- 
derations on  the  theory  of  religion, 
460. 

Law  bo9ks^  ufeful  for  the  mod  valuable 
pnrpofes  of  hiflory,   i«2— 187. 

Lawy  the  profeflion  of,  always  reckoned 
honourable  in  civilized  countries,  308. 
'LavfSy  concerning  property,  a  fource  of 
hirtoiictl  knowledge,  304—307. 

Lavsy  their  multipticity  in  free  tlates, 
291.  Should  be  unitorm,  193.  Ob- 
ject of  criminal  law,  294,  298.  Le*- 
nity  and  feverity  of  laws,  296,  297. 

Xmws  and  cnftoms,  a  fource  of  hiftorical 
knowledge,  «6— 70. 

VEnfant''%  Hiftory  of  the  councils  of 
Pifa,  Conftance  and  Balil,   Z03. 

Leprojy  brought  into  Eat  ope  by  the 
Crufades,  13:?. 

Ltti'^  Life  of  Sixtas  V.  commended, 
101. 

Lettersy  a'phabetical,  wiien  introduced 
into  ftrveral  countries,  59. 

Lews  Hi.  inftance  of  hiK  weaknefs^  az. 

Le*u>is  XH   a  reply  of,  19. 

LcKoit  XIV.  VoltaireV  account  of,  19. 

Liberty^   civil  and   political,     defined, 

a37-  ■  ' 

Liberty  of  fpeaking  and  writing,  impor- 
tant to  tiie  itate  and  to  individuals, 
131,  %66. 

Lytt!eten\  (Lord)  Hiftory  of  Henry  II. 
commended,  178. 

..         (Sir  Thomas)  book  of  tenures, 
commended,   186. 

Lives  of  Englifh  writers  by  feverat  au- 
thors,  199. 

£>/vjr*s  Roman  hiftory,  character  of,  143. 

Lotteries  very  hurtful,  156. 

Luxury y  what  kinds  of,  are  hurtful,  3  5  4 
—31;  7.  Promoted  by  the  largenefs  oH 
capital  cities,  3£6. 


M 

Macauly^i  (Mrs.)  mafterly Hiftory,  176. 
MacbiavePs  Hiftory  of  Florence,  15. 
Machines  for  facilitating  Ubour,  whether 

hurtful  to  population,  390. 
Maddex^  Forrauiare  Anglicanum,  197. 
Mailrasy  Chronicle  of,   170. 
Malesy  more  born  than  females,   399. 
Manhind  are   naturally  lelfifh,  fenlual, 

and  favage,  361. 
Manners  of  the  ancients,   3<Si.   and  of 

the  feudal  times,  363,  364. 
Mcnufadures  and  commerce,  the  faif* 

tory  of,  aaj— az;. 


Marianus  Scotusy  an  hiftorian  i9  the 
eleventh  century,   167. 

Mary,  Queen,  in  her  reign  above  8o« 
Piotel'tants  burned^  374.  Jews  were 
fparcd,  37^ 

Mattbtno  of  Weftminfter,  Englifli  bif- 
torian  to  1307,  171. 

Medallions^  50. 

Memoir es  fur  les  Chinois,  431. 

Mica^  infiance  of  his  braving  death,  to. 

Middht9n%  life  of  Cictro,   5. 

Millar^  Mr.  on  the  EnglifticoQllitittMS, 
ccmrr.cnded,  i^d. 

Monarchy,  its  advantages  ind  difadvao- 
tagefc,  243—^48 

Monarchies,  European,  very  differet* 
from  the  ancient,  259.  Their  rifc, 
ibid.  Their  nob.lity,  z6o.  The fe  go- 
vernments permanent,  ibid.  Favour 
the  female  fex,  25 1.  Not  proper  for 
very  extenfive  dominion,  zix. 

Menaftic^H  Anglicanum,  in  3  vols,  folio^ 
by  Sir  Wii4iam  Dugdaie  and  Mr- 
Dcdfworth,  commended,  19$. 

Money,  a  reprefentative  of  the  commodi' 
ties  which  may  be  purchased  with  k^ 
105.  Two  thing*  may  make  ao  al- 
teration in  its  repr€fentative  power  % 
the  change  of  the  idea  annexed  to  any 
common  name  or  fum,  105—107^ 
and  the  alteration  of  the  proportioa 
between  the  quantity  ot  money,  aAd 
the  commodiiies  reprefemcd  liy  it, 
108.  1 1«  proportion  to  commodities, 
109—113.  The  only  in^nvenience 
attending  a  imaH  quantity  of  curicnt 
money  in  a  fl ate,  345^ 

Money^  value  of,  among  the  Gretks 
and  Romans,  taken  from  Arbuthaot, 
108,  109.  Whcn.firlt  ftamped  by  the 
Romans,   108.     See  Coins. 

Money  its  quantity  in  xjirculatiofl, '34 j. 
Maxims  with  refpc^  :o  it>  343 — 34^, 
Ifltereft  o.*^,  348 — 3Q0.  Paper-mouey, 
350, 351      Exchange  of,  35 1,  352. 

Monte: gueh  (Lady  Wortley)  letters  aod 
travels,  300^  3j«. 

Montejquieu^  ccmmeoded,  20,  2o<. 
Quoted,  209,   23^,  140,   a4z,  444. 

Months^  lunar  and  fuiar,  94^ 

Monuments,  a  means  of  preferviog  tra- 
ditions, 45. 

A7wr/,  one  of  their  prejudices,  lo. 

Morals,  profligacy  of,  in  arbitrary  j^o- 
vijrnments,  447,  248. 

More'%  Utopia,  would  not  bear  to  be 
reduced  to  f  ra6\ice,  j  i. 

More\  Hiftory  of  Edward  V.  elcgAnily  , 
defcribed,  179. 

Mottves,  true,  of  condu^,  different  f« 


;«niiy  , 


i 


Icrn*  and  hSii^  4<S. 

Namwai  *feb^,  thtkr  nngrn  iftd  progrefj, 

45<,  43ft,    T^e^r  idvinue^c?^  and  dih 

f,w  piyiog  tiiem  tiT,  44"^,  44^^ 
Navigdihn  la,  13J*  3^?- 
i^/viifi^i,  a  TirUifh  hiflorian,  itfi. 
Krp^!^  CsrmthHt^  commended,   140,  ^ 

oral  tPittiliort,  57.  H18  lilgiLily  m 
If  *cifig  €  vests  by  circumftancesi,  tfj. 
hk  Cbrunolog:]^  commtrnded,  ^r.  The 
nfr  he  mide  of  obfei~vaticini  of  the 
prgf'Jfttt  of  the  etjuiiioi«.  Si. 

^ittpkofut  Greg9r&i^  an  hirtorisJi  m 
the   uuit&enth  ceflfuxy,  i0. 

fitteiaf  A^^nim^ititU  begins  hit  hiAoijr 
wbefuZotJAi-afeOfij^i  11^5. 

Nkhiftn**  Eogliih  Hiftorkal  Libriry 
commenced,  155*    Rtffrrcd  10,  iBt, 

Nwkfhfjj  not  hereditary  in  the  eaftcm 

TTYonarchitt,  ^59» 
AWrf-  Narroinfm-f,  puWiflje^  (0  t|je  rei|ii 

of  Edwird  HI.  {$5. 


Otffi^/,   37^,  J77-  ,  ^      ^^.^ 

Oderuut  Viulisy  a  writer  of  church  hif- 

torj  io^tbe  twelfth  century,  78. 
OldTeflametii  bifttry,  credible,  78.    Of 

ufe  to  Sir  I.  Newtoo  in  re6tifying  the 

heathen  chronology,  86. 
Oral  Crtdition,   fl  vehicle  of  hiilorical 

knowledge,  $$«  36. 
Ot  der  of  tim«,  of  the  Greek  and  Romtn 

hitlory,  134—155. 


Pahtings  of  the  Mexicans  contatned  a 

hitVory  of  the  nation,  37. 
foper-cfficf^    a  rcpiikory    of   records, 

189. 
Papers^  belonging  to  the  office  of  Ord- 
nance, where  kept,  1 96. 
Poris^   Matthivf^   »  renowned  Engliih 

hiftorian  in  the  13th  ccntuiy,  169. 
Paical^  an  inftanceof  hisweakncfs,  %\. 

The  fame  kind  of  weakoefsin  his  fif- 

ter,  ibid. 
Paul\  Father,  Hiftory  of  the  Council 

of  Trent,  commended,  103. 
*4iulus  Diaccnus^  ao  hiftorian  in  the  9th 

century,  i5S» 


Pil9p9mn€f&M  war,  *ffords  a  lefToa  to  tBe 
Engiilti,  9:^14. 

Ftrisdt  in  hitlory  worthy  of  conttm- 
pUtfon,  II I — aa^, 

FtwftcuiiBH^  riUnoui  to  trade  and  com- 
merce* 334.  Benefits  rcl lilting  from 
ib  4^3*   4*4. 

Ftterhr»«gb^  Eail  of,  an  inftance  of  bU 
fcnfe  of  h&nomr ,  10. 

FttTaFih.,  Memain  of,  commended,  aoi- 

FbiUptit  Mac£don«  maxim  of,  1  fi,  19. 

FtilMjpphj  hifi  an  Influence  on  the  hip- 
pEoeU  of  focieiy^  3SC,  386*  The 
knowledge  of  it  ufeful  in  ^yd)lQg 
hillnryi  ^0. 

Pltif^rei\  LiATCi,  commended,  140. 

Fstm/j  hif^ciFica],  41.  of  Homer  fouaidecf 
on  Fad,  ilfid. 

Pulaitd^  the  word  GOQ[lituUd  arlfCocrac/t 

pQhttHefi^  what  ?  361,  36a- 

Ftlittmiff^  in  a  llate^  36 1.  The  ajici^nCs 
defeaiie  in,  361,  362,  3^6.  Rife 
and   prQgreft  of    mndsfn.  poll  tea  efii 

Fiiyh'tuM*i  Hiflqry  ccmmeoded^  144, 14^. 

F^^ r^  p ubl i c  ma i Litenancc  of^   ^ 3  S •    ^ 3 ^* 

P*fitrj^  attended  with  tccidejitai  advlA-^ 
rage?,  469' 

p.ipi'''.  F  emark  on  leamingj  i  g. 

pBpiti<jtfen,  tircomlUnces  favourable  t9# 
387 — 394.  Increafe  or  decreafe  of 
mankind  in-  proportion  to  the  demand, 
396,  How  to  contpiiite  the  niunher 
of  inhabitants,  399.  Extreme  popu- 
lation, 398. 

Portcr\  Sir  James,  'Obfervfltion8<  on  the 
Turki  quoted,  37 1  >  375. 

Poftlettvfaitey  quoted,  311,  340. 

Popery  legiflative,  of  theSaxofla,  179. 

— -of  judging,    mud  be  feparate 

from  the  legiflative  and  executive 
power,  240. 

..,  of  the  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 

itions,  164,  16$. 

Preceffion  of  the  equinoxes,  of  ufe  to  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  in  corredling  ancient 
chronology,  8a — 87. 

Price^  Dr.  on  the  number  of  deaths,  400. 

..  .  ..  of  commodities,  on  what  it  de- 
pends, 341,  343-         ^     , 

Printings  the  invention  of,  the  means  of 
diffufiog  knowledge,  223. 

Prior^  Richard,  of  Hexham,  coiic^ed 
King  Stephen's  memoirs,  178.  ^ 

Prtclamationsy  Royal,  preffrved  10  the 
library  of  the  antiquarian  fociety,  188. 

Proccpius,  an  hiHorian,  flouriflied  A.  D. 

Proper ty,  on  difpofing  of^  233,  234. 
Pf  ofecutcrs  of  ccimiiials,  9:99,  300. 

Pr*^imctt^ 
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oo'der  Tiberius  and  ^ero,  than  under 

Trajan  9iid  ^e  AntQi^inef,  17. 
Prjnnfh  abridgment  ofjthft  0aiutevr^9i  • 
Public  i'nftrufliony  the  whole  fociety  in- 

tereded  in*  131. 
Pmnijhmeuts  (honld  be  ifuch  as  iufpire 

terror,  29S  ,      .  .    ■ 

Pyrrhus*s  converfation  with  Cyneas,  30. 


^intus  Curtius^  the  charadler  of  his 
hittory,  139. 


.  ^l*rQifirtnfoy  sn  EngliOi  hiftoriin  in 

the  14th  centary,  J7O4 
Riwt^n  ^mpir^  a  worthy  obje^  ef  con* 

templation,  a  15,    Capkai  defe^a  in 

its  con^ttHtJon,  240.    Never  a  pro- 
.  ..per  mqnarchy,  atf-K     •  > 
IR^man  hiftory,  oJd  chronology"  of,  yd, 
•   77-  ■        ........... 

Roman  and  Greek  hiftortans  in  order  of 

i^irae,J34«  iSy., 

RpiMn  policy  i{i  war,  413*  4«4»    Their 

difcipiine  admirable,  419.       •< 
Rman  writers  of  the  affaira  of  Britain, 

M*^  7*^*,  Engli(hhmorian,«i7t. 
Rymer\  Pcedera,    an    immenfe   work, 
190. 


RaHJtif\  Sir  Thomas,  embafTy  tothe 
emperor  of  Ruflia«  •  89. 

Raping  Hiftory  of  England,  commend- 
ed,. 175^ 

Rafial\  William,  colle^^n  of  the  fta- 
tote^,  with  the  continuation,  191. 

Receipt  ofhcty  \^.  ,.  ; 

Records^  English,  where  preferved,  188— 
19Z,  of  the  (tPurt  of  chancery,  193. 

«94. 

■  of  the'«court  of  exchequer, 
ibid.  Of  the  courts  of  king*s- bench 
and  cnmmon-pieas,  191. 

RefirmatipM\  fr^ro  popery,  of  extenfive 
,-  advwtagc,  460..,   .  i  :  .  :, 

Religiony  its  infl^enicp  on  ^m\  .itK.i^tty, 
367— :Ji69,.  Adyf 0MgC8  rf^fived  frpin 
chriftianity  in  Europe,  369.  .^iVMufes 
<»f  rfiligipn,  370-rT377»  Connexion 
of  modes  of  religk>9,iwith  forma  of 
gpy^nment,  377,  378.-  .Civil. cfta- 
blifhments  of  religion,  379—384,, 

■  1...   M>  .pftabKhefi,  in  Ireland,  that  of 
..  .the  piflprijy,  38au  1    .    /.  ...        4 
Reprefentatives  in  ftates,  their  qualifi- 

vcatiopn,  ^^U.H1^'^  ..1  «  m"  » 
Repubtican  governments,  virtue  and  pub- 
lic fpirit  Aeir  i»npe/raf,y  fijpporta,  251, 
l$2.  In  them  exorbiunt  riches  and 
povjrer ,  dangerous,  %i%, .  O^ices  of 
trnft  and  power  (hould  be  hel4']by  ro- 
^gpq, .»g3 ... ,  Whece  ,»r^»t .  Aumhers 
are  concerned,.  repyefentatAves  (hould 
be  chofeo,  2$$.  whA.ihould  he  OMn 
^i  propf rty  and  reputed  upoerftand- 

iipgi.aS^'  ..     ;.  .      '    f     J 

Rew^di  fpr  feryice^,.  great,  figns  of  the 

decline  of  the  It'ate*  igi.  i, 

Riqf^  co|tiva^  of,  favourable  to  p^ 

pulstion,  389.  . ,   J 

^AfTC/^AWJ^r.    Hifljwy  oi,  S9«it|«ad 

eommended,  177,  i%i.    Hit  Hidory 

of  Cbarlts  Y.  202,  y^%. 


S 


Salh$fih    charaAer  and    hiftory,   147, 

148.  '-  ,  '  - 

Samnd^y  their  ignorance,  9; 
SanSuariet  for  criminals  in  ItiUyv  30 1« 
Sax9,GramtMticusy  a  Daniih  htftoriao. 

Saxtn  Chronicle,  153. 

— — ▼  lawe  and  coma,  ^6^, 

—  times  in  our  ifland,  hiftory  of, 

163— itf$. 
Security^  the    proper  ufe   of   fociety, 

229. 
SecMFitjf  of  .a  aatk>&:;  hy  .natural  ram- 
parts, 40Z.    Skill  in-the  art  of  war, 
'  4^1-^414.  .  Courage,  4*4.'  •  •   • 
SeBfe  of  the  people,  «  real .  check  on 
.  ip«hli«4iieaf«res^  26$,  ttf6. 
Shame^  the  fear  of,  a  powerful  inftra* 

ment  of  govenuiteiit,  245*  •  ^    -■  • 
Siar^t  Travels  in  lUly  quoted,:  30 r.- 
^!i6i;^i^r4^8.tfeatire  of  cotpprations,  fra- 

.t4N-iiKiea,'and'guUds,M89.-;"     • 
Sberinghetm]%  treatife  De  JnghrMifi  gen* 
:■■  tit  erigindff'  16^4^ 

Sian^  King  of^.igDorant- of  htftofy,  13. 
Simeon  Dunelmenftti  2a  Ettgliih  biftorian, 

in  thc'iith  centfUfy^  168. 
SixtMsV,  rofe  from  A  low  beginning, 

.0.18 '. 

Slave-trade^  3*9,  3«d. '    - 

Smitih  Wealth  of.  •  Nttiom,  viti.  333. 

381,  398.     ExtraAs  from  it,  31  j, 

•'319-  •••': '  '^ •  •  •  ''     * 

Society^  coniequences  of  its  flouHihing 
ftate,:;3$4«-r-3$9.  -  Othei*  obje<St8  ot" 
aiteatidn  in  .  Iboiety)  beiides  govern- 
ment, religion,  laws,  arts  and  com* 
merce,  360*  &c.»         ' 

Somrers^  £x  hundfed  .«oiVk.dfttcvTA.^  Vew 
France  m  iVie  "jt^t  \6q^^  \\<^.     ■=• 


i 
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S/iatm^  Hiilory  ofj  wbco  il  began  to  be 

toiet©ftine,n  7. 
Sfntd*M  ChroDidc  co[nni«iu!ed,  174, 
S/>fima»\  tmtik  of  Unt^^  at^d  t^nurcn 

by  kmghct  iervice  in  Eogttiid,    iB£. 
^ coUeftitn  of  ihe  l>wi  before 

Mftt^tChtrUf  190. 
Sphert^  ibc  firlt,  probtbly  inveoted  for 

ttit  life  of  the  Argonaiiu,  S3. 
Sfatifmea^  ihetr  gi^rtt-ral  chi filler,  ajl. 

Fiiblic  bufiaetB  r^uHj  dooe  by  i  rew, 

Stati'am^  Nichlau  the  firft  who»b»idg- 

ed  ihe^f/^rfj,  185. 
Sti%ifati\  Blrjamet^  EiTiy  on  the  con- 

tliitujon  of  Liiglip4  %^^* 
PoiUicil  OccoDomy,  341,  343^ 

344>39Si  4J4>  4^^. 
Stmt^   Jfkfi^  corretled    Reyne  Wolf't 

Chroukkj  174* 
5/i(rf**  chroaological  ubles  i^S- 
Sucte0§n^  *.  GjtEd  kii^  of,  in  mofiarcblca 

imporLaDLf  i4&,  261. 
SmfUntuah  Livci  of  lKc  Iwtlvc  CKfarrs^ 

Stifiirjiitieitf  foDiid  la  boih  good  and  btd 
tnea,  ^^' 


Tei^rdliiPt   atid   perfeciitifl%  374?  37*t 

381, 
TrrUff^  ihc  only  prop«r  ufe  of,  301 
Te«i*r,    repofitory    for    rcorda,     191, 

192. 
Totif'^rj,  Dr.  his  i«eH  pointed  oijE  fomc 
grcit  fwlti  io  Home's  Hiftorf,  175, 
Traditisirta    ^ttikrv^d    by    Poemi,  4^. 
Mooumcnts.    41-     InfcriptioflS^    4J^ 
N»me^  iii*i-     Ntt'ional  couociUf  1^, 
SymboK  4^' 
Trt&tiii^  recited  before  Urge  alTcmblieH 
3 J.     How  ttie  IndiiitF  m  North  Amf- 
rici  rciaio  ibt  urtkUs  of  tre^tie^i  ri&^ 
Triali  of  catiftrs  fhould  be  public,  499. 
'Trivet^  Nuhictf^  tn  iiittanm   in  the 

i4"h  cc^mory,   170* 
TuTinne^  Marlhil,  lionourmbk  ioftjnce 

of,   1^' 
Target^  Mr.  quoted,    734$    15 9 -    Hts 

Lift  qu^'trd,  377,  379*  3^*1  431- 
T^rdfljrjf,  abibiute,  wWe  the  Icgi  toe 
and  executive  power  ire  uoiced  iDttc 
fame  perfooa,  140- 
^ytiftj    buribeofoiue  ftod   inexpedicttt, 
383-384* 


r 


JacitMj\  A  oasis  lad  Hiflory  command- 
^aikaiivemrfj of  old   age   favuurabLe  to 

the  propagation  of  know  ledger   36. 
TflffJitr's  Nonti*Moo4llica  coiiomead- 

cd^  j^S. 
TuriarSf  tupcrflitiooi,  aa. 
^axis^    how  they   o|>erAU,   4*7*     Oo 

what  they  fhoold  be  laid,   418— 43 -^ 

The  tailit  la  France  very  opprelUve. 

43).     FjLrmerf  of  taxet,   433. 
Templi\  Sir  /P".  iccount   of  WlUtan:) 

the    Conqueroi'fi  reign    and     policy 

commended,  17&. 
^emparjry  remedies  for  inconveniences 

better  than  perpetuittca,  133. 
Tj&itajty/^s   HiJlory   of    biii.    own    limei 

commenrted,  201,  ao^, 
ThMcjitidti\  Hfftory    commended,    g, 

jj6. 
TihriKjj   fliEtered  by  Vekleiaa  Piter- 

cuios^  7. 
JinJaPs   notes   to    R^pio,   and  tonti- 

na&tioQ  of  it  to  the  reig^  61  Geo.  IL 

Tr/^j  and  T^^fjiiiiiifir//,  1,84, 
Titus^  the  emperor,  an  mftauce  of  hi« 
greatneCft  of  mttid^  \^. 


Faillawt^  Mr.  by  meant  of  mediU  hii 
given   na  an  enure  chronicle  of  the 
kingj!  of  byriaf,  49. 
^tUeius    Fater£MUj^i     epitome  of   tk 

Koman  hidory^  'j^   t^i^ 
J^trJifgaiCv.  refutation   of  decayed  io- 

telligcnce  in  antiquitie."^,   [15^4* 
IFfrlQt     makes    hillory      eotertaiiungj 

ao  I . 
Fidor  Amttdtui^  an  inftance  of  hii  dif^ 

g  oft  a  I  having  changed  hi  a  Qtuatiooi 

19. 
ViRegas\  Hiflory   of  C^llfoinia  qaot«^ 

37J- 
yiriit^  refined    praifci    of    Augoftui, 

f^irgil^  Fdjdwe^  hli   Hiflory  of   Ear 

Undt  173. 
Virtutui  impreilicins  how  they  are  made 

upon  the  mind,   14. 
Uwitffr'fiil  Hiflory,    1^7. 
i^Bilaire,  partial  to  Lewis  X!V,  aod  tht 

glory   of   France,  7,     to*      Eitrifh 

from,  110,  181,  3^^,  35 1 J  364,  37  4i 

4M. 
i^»hairt*$  General  Hiflory  enter taioiaii 

aoi. 
F«yMgu  of  Anfoo  and  Cook  interellioii 


N 


X. 


w 

Wartr  of  battle,  183. 

Watfingham^  Thomas^  Engliik  hiftorian, 

in  the  i$th  century,  17%. 
JVars^  civil,  often  condoiSled  with  pe- 
culiar iavagenefs,  and  the  reafon  of 

i^  411. 
— -,  none  juftiBable  but  defenfive,  415. 
— —  and  perfecHtions  ordered  by  Divine 

Providence  to  promote  the  good  of 

mankind,  461—471. 
Watfon\  Dr.  Hiftory  of  Philip  IL  and 

HI.  201. 
JVeaknefs  of  human  nature,  inftancet  of 

it  inPaft||),  ii ;  and  others,  12. 
fybearc  on  tiidolryy  133,  aoo, 
fVikeSy  Tbofnasy  Englifli  hiftorian  io  the 

1 4th  century,  170. 
William  the  Conqueror,  had  a  very 

great  revenue,  iii*.    His  Life,    by 

William  of  Poiaiers,  178. 
William  of  Malmfbury*s  De  g^i$  regum 

Anglorum  commended,  168. 
William  of  Newberry,  an  £ngli(h  hif- 

torian  in  the  nth  century>  169. 
Witchcraft^    formerly     in   credit     ia 

France,  446. 
Witthes^  above  a  hundred  thoufand  con- 
demned to  die  by  chriftian  tribunals, 

foment  how  treated,  364—366. 
WcoJ^t^  Autbonyy  Hiflory  and  Andqni- 
ties  of  the  Univeriity  of  Oxford,  199. 


Worn 


Wtrmims\   Olaus^  Literatora  Runica, 
and  Mooumenta  Danica,  166. 


XeM9pbc»*g  mftory,  iu  charaAer,  137, 

138. 
Xtminet^  Cardinal,  rofe  from  t  low  be* 

ginning,  18. 


Tear^  Julian,  98.    Amended  by  Pope 

Gregory,  XIII.  1^1^. 
^— ,  Mahometan,  99. 
Tear  books,  ten  volumes   of,  printed 

by  fubfcription    in  the  year  1679* 

186. 
Tears^  different  people  made  to  begio 

at  different  tiroes,  94. 
— —  about  A.  D.  360,   began  to  be 

reckoned  from  the  birth  of  Chrift, 

95. 


Ztuarttty  an  hiftorian  in  the  iith 

tury,  154. 
Zojimm^  an  hiftorttn  ia  the  tf t{i  • 

tofy>  '$4. 
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